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THE 


Indian Historical Quarterly 

Vol. IV MARCH, 1928 No. 1 


Jataka Gathas and Jataka Commentary 

It is ot* the utmost importance to know how far the 
Jatakas can be used for historical purposes, more especially 
for the history of Indian literary types, and for the history 
of social life and institutions in ancient India, H. Oldenberg^ 
has used the Jatakas in support of Iiis famous, thougli now 
no longer accepted, “Akhy ana- theory’', claiming them as 
proving the existence, from the Vedic period onwards, of a 
type of narrative poetr}^ composed in a mixture of prose 
and verse, of which the verses only were committed to 
memory and handed down, while the prose story was left 
to bo narrated by every reciter in his own words. ^ G. 
Buhler®, 11. Fick^, T. W. Rhys Davids^ and Mrs. Rhys 

1 The Prose and Verse Type of Narrative and the Jatakas (trail* 
slated from the German).— Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1910-1912, 
pp. ipff. 

2 Ct. my History of Indian Literature, English translation, vol. I, 
pp. loiff. 

3 On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet, 2nd ed., 
Strassburg, 1898, p. i6rr, 

4 Die soziale Gliederung im nordostlichen Indien zu Buddhas 
Zeit, Kiel 1897, translated by Shishir Kumar Maitra (The Social 
Organisation in North-East India in Buddha's Time, Calcutta 1920). 

5 Buddhist India, London 1903, pp. 20iff. 

I. H, Q., MARCH, 1928 
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Davids^ were of opinion that the Jatakas such as we have 
them give a picture of Indian life in the days of Buddha, 
that is, in the sixth and fifth century b.c,, or at least at the 
time of the rechiction of the canon in the third century b. c. 
Since then, however, it has become the almost general 
o[)inion of scliolars that only the Jdtaka-Oathas can claim 
canonical authority, and be regarded as documents of the 
third, or even the fifth century b. c., Avhile the Jataka 
Commentary, as we have it, can claim no higher antiquity 
than the fifth or sixth century A. d., though in its prose 
part also it contains old traditions which in many cases 
may go back to the same early period as the Gathas. More- 
over, it was generally believed that the original canonical 
Jataka, consisting of Gathas only, was preserved to us in the 
Phayre ms. of Jataka verses.^ 

Professor J. Hertel,® it is true, has sus[)ected long ago 
that this MS, ma^^ be only an extract from the commentary, 
such as there arc certain Pancatantra mss. which contain 
only the verses without the prose tales, but have been 
merely copied from complete mss. of tlio Paiicatantra. 
Lately Friedrich Weller"^ has examined not oidy the Phayro 
MS. but also two Mandalay mss. of Jataka Gathas, and 
has come to the conclusion that al! these mss, liave been 

1 Notes oil Early Economic Conditions in Northern India, JRAS., 
1901, 8S9fif. 

2 Part of a MS. of the wiiolc Tipitaka presented by the king 
of Burma, dated Sakkaraj 1202 and 1203 (a. D. i84[*42), belonging to 
the Phayre Collection of the India Office Librarx^ (see Oldenberg, 
JPTS., 1882, p. 60). 

3 Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes^ 23, 1909, 
279f. ; 24, 123 ; Zeitschrift der Deutschen IMorgenland, Gesellschaft 
64, 1910, p, 58, 

4 Zeitschrift fiir Indologie unci Iranistik, 4, 1926, pp. 46!!. There 
is also a MS. of the Jataka Gathas in the Academy of Leningrad, and 
Professor Serge crOldenburg told Dr. Weller that in his opinion 
this MS., too, was copied from a MS., of the Jataka Commentary. 
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extracted and copied from the Jataka Commentary, and by 
no means represent the ancient Verse- Jataka of the canon. 

Dr. Weller s cliiof argument is based on tlie curious (re- 
dactor’s or copyist’s ?) note at the end of the Maha-Supina- 
Jataka (No. 77) ! 

Parinibbute pana Bhagavati Saipgitikaraka usabbarukkha- 
dlni tlni padani Atthakatham a.ropetv:1 labuinti adini panca 
padani ekam gatharn katva Ekaui[»ata[)alim aroposun ti 
(FausboUs ed., vol. I, p, 345.), 

This note refers to the traditional belief of the Sinhalese 
Buddhists that at the council held after the Buddha’s 
departure not only the redaction of the canonical texts (Pali), 
but also that of the commentaries ( Atthakathas) took place. 
It is well-known that in the Jataka Commentary each Jataka 
begins by quoting the first words of the first Gatha. Now 
our Jataka No. 77 begins with the words : lahuni sidanilti 
which is the beginning of the fourth line in our Jataka 
Commentary, while the first line begins with : asahha rukkha^ 
What the note wishes to explain is, why the Jataka begins 
with lahuni sldanti^ and why it was placed in the Ekanipata. 
It says : ‘‘Now when the Lord had passed away, the 
arrangers of the Council put the three lines beginning with 
usahha rukkha into the Atthakatha, made of the five lines 
beirinninfr with lahuni one stanza, and received it into the 
canonical text of the Ekanipata”. Whatever tlie exact 
meaning of this note may be/ it is clear that the writer 

I Different translatioiiif have been given. T, W, Rhys Davids 
(Buddhist Birth Stories, London i88o, p. LXXVII, note 3) translates : 
^‘Those who held the Council after the death of the Blessed One 
placed the lines beginning nsabha rukkha in the Commentary, and 
then, making the other lines beginning labTini into one verse, they put 
(the Jatakaj into the Eka-nipata (the chapter including all those 
JStakas which have only one verse)”. Fausboll (Jataka edition, vol. VII, 
p. iii) translates : ^‘When Bhagavat was dead the Council-holders 
put the three padas usabha rukkha etc. into the Atthakatha, and made 
lipUini and the other padas into one gatha and put it into the verses 
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of the note found the three lines beginning with tisabha 
riikkha only in the Atthfikutha. Now all the three mss. of 
Jataka verses contain these lines. Hence Dr. Weller conclu- 
des that these mss. must be copied from an Atthakatlul 
MS., and not from a ms. of the original Verse-Jatakn. The 
conclusion wouM be quite justified, if we only knew who was 
the writer of the note : was it the redactor of the At-thakatha, 
or some later copyist ? Besides, the eight lines : 

Usabha rukkha gavi}^) gava ca 
asso karnso sigali ca kumbho 
pokkhara^I ca apakacandanain 
labQtu sidanti sila plavanti 
lna^dukiyo kaijhasappe gilanti 
kakarn suva^i^a parivarayanti 
tasa vaka ebikanam bhaya hi 
vipariyaso vattati nayidhamatthi^ 
give, by means of catch-words, the contents of tlie jVfaha- 
Supina-Jataka. This is the story of a king who was terri- 
fied by sixteen dreamSj which were interpreted by the 

(Pali) of the Ekanipata.*' R. Chalmers (J^itaka transl. ed. by E. B. 
Cowell, vol. I, p. 194) translates : “Ihit after the passing of the Blessed 
One, the Editors of the Great Redaction put the three first lines 
into the Commentary, and making the lines from *And gourds that 
sank’ into one stanza (therewith), put the whole story into the First 
Book”, but adds : “I am not at all sure that this is the correct tran- 
slation of this difficult and corrupt passage/’ Weller (l.c. p, 51) 
translates : “Nach Buddhas Tode nahmen die Kunzilteilnchmer die 
drei Verszeilen, die init usabliarukkha beginnen, in die Atthakathfi 
auf, machten aus den fiinf Verszeilen, die mit labani beginnen, einen 
Vers und nahmen (ihn ?) in den Text des Ekanipfita auf”. 

I This last line was missing in Fausboll's MS3., but is warranted 
by the Veyyakarana, and by the MSS. examined by Dr. Weller. 
Lapuni in Fausboll’s edition is a bad reading for labuni (sanskrit 
alabuni, ‘pumpkins’). It is strange that the new edition of the Jaiaka 
in Siamese characters, issued by their Majesties Queen Aunt and 
Queen Suddhasinninath of Siam in 1925, also has only seven niseda 
of eight lines. Thi.s edition reads lavnm\ 
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Brahmins ns foreboding great calamities, for the prevention 
of which animal sacrifices with the slaughter of numerous 
beasts and birds were necessary, while the wise Bodhisatta 
interpreted them as having no reference at all to the king 
himself, but to some distant future when weak and unright- 
eous kings would rule. Now the first three lines refer to 
eleven of tlie sixteen dreams, while the five last lines only 
indicate tlie last five dreams. If really the canonical Jataka 
only contained the lines beginning wth Idhuniy the original 
Jataka would only have related a story of Jive dreams^ 
and the Jataka- Atthakatha would have given an enlarged 
version of an older story. This is, of course, possible. ^ 
But we cannot be quite certain, as the words Idhmi sldantUi 
at the beginning of the Jataka may also be a mistake of the 
Mss. of the Jiitakatthavaijnana. 

'idle otlier facts which Dr. Weller mentions as proving 
the MSS. in questio!'- to be copied from mss. of the Attha- 
katha, are ;(1) that in some places the word tl {iti) after the 
verse proves that some prose text preceded it ; (2) that one 
of the three mss. contains some prose passages®; and (3) 
that the mss. also contain Samodhanagatlias. The ‘^connexion” 
{samodluina) between the persons of the ‘‘story of the past'* 
with those of the “story of the present/’ is generally given 
in prose, that is, as part of the commentaTV, (Uily excejition- 
ally also in verse. Here it would be necessaiy to know 
wliether in all or only in some of these cases the verses arc 

1 In the Tibetan and Chinese versions of this Jataka story 
(see S. cl’Oldenburg, JR AS., 1893, PP- 509 ^'-) tlicrc are not sixteen, 
but only ten dreams, 

2 Ihit all these prose passages are such as have a word-for- 
word commentary ; they are found in the Kunala-J.Uaka (No. 536) which 
is so different in style from all the other Jatakas that Oldenberg 
ascribes to it quite an exceptional position (JPTS., 1910-1912, p. 26, 
n. 3k and in Jataka No. 202, where the words appaimno buddJio 
appamano dhammo appamano samgho etc. (Fausboll ed., vol. II, p. 147' 
are a kind of spell 
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found aUo in the throe mss. It is tliis Samodhana by 
which a secular story is turned into a Jataka, and I can see 
no reason why Samodhiinagathas should not occur also in 
a Verse- Jataka. 

However, it must be admitted that our hope and belief 
that the original Verse-Jstaka is still extant in mss., lias 
been shaken by Dr. Weller’s arguments, though a critical 
edition of the Jataka Gathas from the four mss., which give 
the Gathas only, or at least a complete collation of thesis 
MSS. with Fausholl’s edition would be necessary in ord^o’ 
to establish all the tacts of the case. 

But Dr. Weller ought not to have doubted that a Verse- 
Jataka ever existed at all. For it seems to me that the very 
note at the end of No. 77, to which lie himself attaches so 
great an importance, proves that there was a VerseJataka 
in which No. 77 began with Idhuni, and a Jiltaka-Atthakatha 
containing all the verses beginning with tisbha rukkha. A[>art 
from this, liowever, there are good reasons for assuming 
that the canonical Jataka was a Verse- Jataka. 

In the Commentary^ we often find references to the 
*^Pdli” as distinguished from the Aithakathd, where Pali 
cannot mean anything else but the Verse-Jataka. I'hus, in 
Jataka No, 142 (Fausboll, vol. I, p. 488) we read Kalim pdpoJi 
in the Gatha. The commentator says that in the Pali they 
write phalam papeti^ but that this is nob found in the Attlia- 
katha, and does not make good sense. In No. 255 (Fausboll, 
vol. II, pp. 293f.) the word agiddhitu occurs in the Giltha. 
The Commentary says : Paliyaip pana agiddhima ti likhitain 

r Mostly in the Veyyakarana, the word-foivword cominentary 
to the giithas, but sometimes also in other parts of the CoinmeiUar\'. 
As a matter of fact, we have no means of distinguishiii'^ between 
the different parts of the Jatakatthavannana. The distinction made by 
Fausboll in his edition by printing the Paccuppannavatthu in 
smaller type, is quite arbitrary, and has no chronological meaning. It 
is possible that the Veyyakarana may be later, but it has ricver been 
proved. 
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Irtto ayam atthakatliapatho va sundarataro, that is to say, he 
prefers the readinj^ of the Atthakatha to that of the PSli. 
In No. 479 (Faiisboll, vol. IV, p. 236) our text has two 
Gatlias, of which tlie second only is a good sdoka, while the 
first cannot be called a verse at all. The Commentator says 
that in the Pali only the second verse is to be found. In 
No. 539 (Faiisboll, vol.A^I, p.36, G. 126) the commentator says 
that the last pada janiia so yadi hapaye is only found in the 
Pali, and not in the Atthakathas (attliakathasu n'atthi). In 
No. 547 (Faasl)6ll, vol. VI, p. 547) the commentator says 
that in the Piili the Gilthas end with medinl samakampatha, 
while in the Al th^^katha one more gatha follows. 

In No. 505 ( Fausholl, vol. IV, p. 447, 1. 3) we read : 
Itopaivi uti;T!ias imband!iaga,tha Palinayen’eva veditabba. 
“The following Gatlias, as their connection is clear, must bo 
understood according to the Pali only^’^ Quite similarly in 
No. 537 (Fausholl, vol. V, p, 460) the gathiis 2-4 are intro- 
duced by the words :Itopararn uttanasambandh5ni vacana[)ati- 
vneanani Palivasen’eva veditabbani. “In the following the 
speeches and counter-s])eechcs, whose connexion is clear, 
are to be understood according to the Pali.*'^ In both 
these passages only the cononical verse-text can be 
meant. The same aj^plies to No. 533 (Fausholl, vol. p. 
341), where 23 Gathas are given without any prose, and the 
commentator says : Imasnin gathauani sambandlio Palivasen* 
eva veditabbo (“the connexion of these Gathas must be 
understood by the Pali itself^). 

In (juite a number of other passages, in the VeyyakaraijLa, 
various readings are quoted as occurring “in the Palf’ 

1 W. H. D. Rouse (Jataka Transl. ed. Cowell, vol. IV, p. 277) 
translates wrongly : '‘The connexion of the following verses is clear ; 
they are arranged in due succession.** 

2 Or, as H, T. Francis (Jataka Transl. ed., Cowell, vol. V, p. 249) 
translates more freely : '‘The verses that follow are of obvious 
connexion and are to be understood as uttered by alterna*^e speakers 
in accordance with the scripture context.** 
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(paliyam), or sometimes (vol. TV, p. 1;U; vol. VI, p. 274), 
“ill the Pali manuscripts’’ (palipotthakesu). Occasionally the 
commentator uses “Pali*' also in the sense of “lan<jnaore of 
the canonical text”. Thus, in the Maha-Umma^ga Jataka 
(No. 556, Fausboll, vol. VI, p. 353), the Bodhisatta is said 
to have taught the four counsellors the GiiUias ‘‘in the Pali 
(language).” And in No. 522 (Fausboll, vol. V, p. 147) 
the commentator explains gambhirapanharn by saying : 
atthato ca palito ca gamblnram, “deep both in meaning and 
in Pali (words)." In the commentaries of Buddliaghosa 
and others, and in the Visuddhimagga the Pali often occurs 
to introduce canonical quotations, where it simply means 
“canon*’, “canonical text*’, “scripture," much like ^ruti in 
BrShmaiiical texts. Of course, in the Jataktthavannana 
also Pali means “canonical text," but wherever the word 
occurs, it refers to Gatlias only. This shows that the canoni- 
cal Jataka was a Verse-Jatnka, and handed down in different 
MSS. from those of the Jataka-Atthakathft, which consists 
of Gathas and prose. 

E. Senart^ has already shown that it would have no 
meaning to call some verses osanaijatJici^ “final stanzas,” or 
to refer to them as being placed at the end, especially when 
in our Jataka long prose passages follow after this “end,” 
if the author of the commentary had not referred to the last 
stanza of a Jataka consisting of stanzas only. The same 
scholar has also pointed out^ already, that Jatakas with 
more than one Gatha occur in the Eka-Nipata. And this 
seems to me the strongest proof of an original Verse* Jataka, 
that the number of verses in the different sections of our 
JStaka Commentary does not tally with the titles of these 
sections. 

It is well-known that the Book of Jatakas, like the Thera- 
and Therl-Gathas and many other works of Indian literature, 

I Journkl Asiatiquc, igor, scr. 9, t. XVII, pp. 39/fr. 

2 L. C., pp. 402 f. 
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is divided into sections according to the number of Gathfts 
l)elonging to one Jataka^ the Eka-Nipiita containing one, 
tlie Duka-Nipata two, the Tika-Nipata three g^thas each, 
and so on, up to the terasa-Nipata, “The Section of Thirteen 
(Gatlias)*\ The XIVth section is called Pakiunaka-Nipata 
or “Section of (Jatakas with a ) Mixed (number of gathas)” 
Sections XV to XXI, Visati-Nipata, Tirnsa-Ni[)ata, etc., 
contain Jatakas with a number of Gathas in the twenties, 
thirties^ forties, fifties, sixties, seventies, and eighties, the 
last section ( XXII ) being the Maha-Nipata or “Largo 
Section,,** i.e. the Section with a large number of GathSs. 
Now what do we actually find in our Jataka Commentary ? 

In the Eka^Niputa 14 of the 150 Jatakas have more than 
one Gatha^ : Nos. 1, 25, 31, 35 with 4, Nos. 4, 40, 62 
with 5, Nos. 67, 70, 78, 132, 150 with 2 Gathas each, No. 
12 with 10, and No. 96 with 11 Gathas. In each of these 
Jatakas only one Gatha is given with a v. and the GathSk 
MSS. contain only this one Gatha. 

In the Duka-Nipata 6 of the 100 Jatakas have more than 
tv)o Gathas : No. 159 with 4 Gs. (but the third and fourth 
are only repetitions), 203 with 5, 211 with 3, 220 and 240 
with 7 each, and 243 with 10 Gs. (7 of which are quoted from 
the Vimanavatthu, and 1 is an Udana). In Nos, 203 and 
and 220 all the Gathas have a v., and are in the A, 

In the Tika-Nipata 6 of the 50 Jatakas have more than 
three Gathas : Nos. 257, 276, 285. 296 with 4 each, No. 269 
with 9 long stanzas in the P., besides 3 Gs. in A., No. 284 
with lO^Gs. in P. (between 2 and 3 there are 7 Gs. introduced 
by the words ; imam dhamraarn desesi). 

In tlie Panca-Nipata 7 of the 25 Jatakas have more than 

I The Gathas (G.) in the whole of our Jataka Commentary occur 
sometimes in the Paccuppannavatthu (P.), sometimes (most frequently) 
In the Atitavatthu (A.), sometimes partly in the one and partly in 
the other. In the Veyyakarana (V.) also sometimes verses are 
(|uoted. These have not been counted. 

MARCH, 1925 ^ 
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five Gs., generally all with v. : No. 352 with 8, No. 354 with 
10, Nos, 358, 371, 376 with G Gs. each, Nos. 372 and 37 1 
with 7 Gs. each. 

In the Cha'Nipata 9 of the 20 Jatakas have more than 
six Gs., generally all with v. : Nos. 37G, 383, 389, 390, 391, 
392 with 7 Gs. each. Nos. 380 and 385 with 8 Gs. each, and 
No. 382 with 17 Gs. in A. (all with v.). 

In the Satta-Nipata there are 21 Jatakus, 6 of which 
have more than seven Gs. : No. 400 with 11 Gs., Nos, 402, 
408 and 410 witli 9 Gs. each, No. 405 with 8 Gs., and No. 115 
with 12 Gs. (all in A. and with v.). 

The Atfha-Nipata contains 10 Jatakas, 7 of which have 
more than eight Gs. : Nos. 417, 419, 420, 421, and 423 have 
9 Gs. (with V.), No. 422 has 15, and No. 425 has llGs., all 
in A. and with v. 

The Nava-Nipata has 12 Jatakas, 4 ot whicli (Nos. 428, 
429, 430, and 432) have more than nine Gs. The Dasci'Nipata 
has 16 Jatakas, 5 of whicli (Nos. 440, 443, 447, 448, and 454) 
have more than ten Gs. The Ukadasa-Nipafa has 9 Jatakas, 
5 of which (Nos. 455, 45G, 458, 4G1, and 4G3) have more than 
eleven Gs. The Dvadasa-Nipata lias 9 Jatakas, two of which 
(No. 466 with 13 Gs., and No. 472 with 140s. in A., and one 
Sainodhaiia G. at the end) have more than twdir Gs. The 
Terasa-Nipata has 10 Jatakas, 5 of which (Nos. 477, 479, 
480, 482, and 483) have more than thirteen Gs. (generally 
with V.) 

Section XIV, the Pakimaka-Nipata^ consists of 13 
Jatakas, in which the number of Gs. varies from 15 to 47. This 
Section with a mixed number of Gs. would have no meaning 
at all, if the other Sections had not been originally intended 
to contain exactly as many Gs. as are indicated by the title 
of the Section. For why should not all the Jatakas with 
14 to 19 Gs. be in the Pakiijijakn-Nipata ? Why is No. 382 
with 17 Gs. in the Cha-Nipata, or No. 422 with 15 Gs. in the 
Attha-NipSta ? And why are Nos. 483, 489, 492, 493, 494, 
and 496 (with 20 to 26 Gs.) in the Pakiijl;^aka, and not in the 
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Vls.ili-NiiHila ? Why is No. 405 with 47 Gs. not in the Cattflli- 
stt-Nipata ? 

The Visati-Nrpata consists of 14 Jatakas which ought to 
Imvo from 20 to 29 Gs., but No. 499 has 31, 50C has 44, and 
507 has 30Gs. The Timm-NipMa has 10 Jatakas, 3 of which 
(No 3.614 to 51G) have more than 3ii Gs. The Cattdlisa- 
Nipdta has 5 Jiitakas, 2 of which (Nos. 524, 525) liave 51 Gs. 
The Pamjasn-Nipdla has 3 Jatakas, one of which (No. 527) 
has GZGs. The Sattati-Nipdta lias 2 Jfltakas which ought 
to have 70 to 79 Gs., Imt actually No. 531 has 92, and 532 
has 93 Gs. In the Asiti-Nipdta with 5 Jatakas, wo find 8 
(Nos. 634, 535, 537) which have more than 90 Gs. There is 
no reason why No. 534 with 103 Gs. and No. 537 with 123 Gs. 
should not be included in the Malta' Nipdta, where wo find 
No. 638 with 120 Gs. 

It is clear that this arrangement of the JStakas according 
to the number of Gathas cannot be based on our J4taka 
Commentary. The probability is that there vt'as an ancient 
and canonical Verse-Jataka, which was thus divided in 22 
Sections, and that this division was kept up in the Coinineu- 
tary, though in so very many ca.ses the number of GSthaa 
no longer tallies with the titles of the Sections. 

It is much to be regretted that circumstances prevented 
Hr. Weller from collating the Gathas of all the three (resp. 
four) Ms.s. with Fausboll’s edition of the Commentary, Only 
when this work will have been nccompli.shed, we shall be 
able to see whether in the case.s, where the Commentary notes 
a difference of reading between the “Pali” and the Attha- 
kutha, the Gathii mss, agree with the one or with the 
other. And then only will it be possible to see whether in 
these Gatha mss, the numbei of Gathas agrees with the 
titles of the Nipatas or with the number of Gathas found in 
the Commentary. 

At the present state of our knowledge we are bound to 
say that not only the prose but also the GSthas of the 
Jatakas contain much that did not belong to the original 
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Canonical Jataka collection. Faivsboll (Jataka edition, vol. 
VI, Preliminary Remarks) tells us that for the Malia- 
Ni[>ata the Burmese ms. offers a much enlarged text, 
that in fact it differs so much from the text offered 
by the other two mss. that he would ^hidvise some 
scholar to give a separate edition of the Maha-Nipata 
according to the Burmese redaction.'' This, too, shows 
how uncertain our text of the Jataka Book is, and how careful 
we have to bo when using the Jatakas for the purpose 
of historical research. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that, on the whole, the 
GSthSs have a much stronger claim to be regarded as canonical 
than the prose of the Jatakas. According to the Buddhist 
tradition of Ceylon the original Pali Atthakathas were 
translated into Sinhalese, and afterwards re-translated into 
Pali by Buddhaghosa and others. The Jataka-Atthavanin^na 
also is according to this tradition only a translation into Pali, 
and a recast of a Sinhalese version of the original Pali Jataka. 
Atthnkatha. Tn the course of this work of translating and 
re-translatlng, however, the Gatlnis roniained in their original 
Pali. If we accept this tradition,^ the Gathiis are of course 
more original than the prose. Tn any case, the prose was 

I E. \V. Burlingame (Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
38, 1918, pp. 267 f.) has declared this tradition m be ‘'unreliable and 
misleading.*^ For (i) Bucldhaghosa and tlie compiler of the Dhamina- 
pada Commentary drew, independently of each other, from common 
Pali wiginals ; (2) the reader or compiler of the Jataka Commentary 
copied both Stories of the Present and Stories of the Past Ironi 
canonical books and from Biiddhaghosa’s commentaries, and (3) 
Dhammapala drew in similar manner irorn ]hiddhaghosa*s commen- 
taries and from the Dhammapada Commentary (cf. Burlingame, 
Buddhist Leggqds from Dhammapada Commentary, Harvard Oriental 
Series, vol. 28, pp. 48fr., 56 f.). But it is difficult to understand hou 
and why such a tradition about the Sinhalese translations and re 
translations should have arisen without any historical background. 
On the other hand, when we believe the tradition, it is only natural 
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always inoro exposed to changes and enlargements. Fre- 
quently it IS notliing but tlio poor performance of some 
inferior writer, especially when, as is often the case, no prose 
is required at all. It is in the prose only that allusions 
occur to Ceylon, and not infrequently it is at variance with 
the Gathas. The language of the Gathas, too, is more archaic 
than that of the prose. 

It is true that in some Jatakas, Gathas and prose form 
a homogeneous whole. In many others, however, the proses 
are nothing but useless commentatorial accessories. There- 
fore the Jatakas cannot be taken as examples of the ancient 
Indian Akhyana in the sense of the prose-and-verse type 
of narrative, as Oldenberg understood it. Not one, but 
several literary types are represented in the Jataka Collec- 
tion. There are some Jatakas which were prose stories 
with only one or two or a few verses containing eitlier the 
moral or the gist of the tale. In these cases it is likely 
enough that tlie (jommentary has preserved more or less of 
the old prose stories. Another type of Jatakas is that of 
the Oarnpu in which the stor}^ itself is related alternately in 
prose and verso, in which case the commentary is often an 
expansion of tlie original prose text. But there are other 
Jatakas which originally consisted of Gathas only : some of 
them ballads in dialogue form, otliers liallads in a mixtun* 
of dialogue verses and narrative stanzas, others again epics 
iir fragnienis, and some oven more strings of moral maxims 


to think that the monks who translated from Sinhalese into PaU would 
take canonical and even uncanonical Pali texts, wlierever they wen^ 
available, from the original Pali works, and not take the trouble of 
translating them from Sinhalese. When we meet with the same 
stories in different commentaries, it is not neces-ar)' to assume tlint 
the (UK* has co[)ie(l from the other. It is more probable that they 
were copied from the same pre-existing sources. Many Jatakas, 
especially tlu; longer ones, probably existed as independent text^, 
before thev were included in a Commentarv or Collection, 
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.)» soiiK! topic. Ill .ill UioRo ca.ROs tlic entire pro8o lioloiios 
to the commentary.* 

From ail this it follows that when using any part of the 
Jataka Book for hi.storioal purposes, we shall always have 
to ask oursolves first, to which stratum of the text that part 
belongs. 

M. WlNTEBNlT/. 


The Authorship of the Nyayapravesa 

It should be noted, in view of the interesi initurally 
taken in the authorship of the Nyayapravesa y whicli has 
been dealt with in an interesting paper by Mr. Vidlni- 
sekhara Bhattacharyii, (I. H. Q., Ill, pp, 152*60) that Mr. 
M, Tubianski in a paper on the authorship of the Nyaya- 
prave§a in the Bulletin de T AcadSmie des Sciences dc 
UESS (1927, pp. 975-82) contends that it is certain 
that the Nyayapravesa was nob the work of Dignaga. 
Writing without knowledge of Mr. V'idhusekhara Bhatta- 
cliarya\s arguments, his chief evidence lies in a C(>in[)uri.son 
of the Nyayadvdra known from a Chinese version and tlie 
Nyayapravesa, His arguments, however, are nob wholly con- 
vincing. (l) Ho points out that the Nyayapravesa adds some 
fallacies of the thesis which are nob found in the Nydyadvara: 
this, of course, merely suggests difference of date of compo- 
sition. (2) Tlio dusambhasasj 14 in numb(3r of the Nydya- 
dvara and oven of the Pramdnasamuccayay are omitted, 
all that is valuable in them being subsumed under the 
hetvdbhdsas as in the Nydyahindzi of Dliarmalarti, Now 
it may readily be admitted that the dusamhhd^as are 
merely an illegitimate relic of tlie old Nyilya jdti^ and 

I Cf, my article ‘Jataka’ in Ha.stings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, vol. vii, p. 492. 
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that their disappearance is valuable, but there seems no good 
reason for denying that Dignaga himself advanced to the 
point of rejecting these types; difference of date again ex- 
plains the situation. (3) The terminology is more lucid, 
which again merely proves later date, as is indicated also 
by the improved lorm of exposition. (4) Of more importance 
is the fact that Dharmakirti in his criticism of Dignaga 
in the Nyayahindti uses the term istavujhatakvt in his 
criticism in lieu of dharmavi&e^aviparliasadhana^ tlie 
more effective name introduced . in the Nydyapravekt. 
Would this be possible if the Nyayapravesa belonged to 
Dignaga ? It seems to me that it certainly would; there 
is no reason obvious why Dharmakirti should not have used 
the older and more common name. All the argument>i, 
therefore, from contents may be disposed of as inconclusive, 
on the score that tliey nre consistent with the Nyayapra- 
vesa being the later work. This view, it must be noted, 
involves the rejection of Mr. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya*s 
argument (I. H. Q., Ill, 155) that Dignaga in his comment 
on his Pramdnasamxiccaya refers to the Nyayapravesa 
and not to the ^yayadvam, and of his view that Jinend- 
rabuddhi in his comment on that work actually cites, 
from the Nydyapravekt the definition pralyaksam 
kalpandpo(lhan\ there is no real doubt that the Nynyadvara 
was used in the P?\imdnasamiiccaya, and the definitioii 
is taken thence. Even if this proved not to bo tlie 
case, it would ho iioccssary to remember tiuit the 
((uotation is not absolutely assigned by Jineiulral>U(!(lhi to 
the Nydyadvdra (understood by Mr. Vidhusekhara Bhat- 
tacharya as Nydyapravekt) but to the Nydyadvaradi, Jt 
must also be admitted that the references to the Nydyapra- 
teia seen in Kumarila and Partluisarathi Misra by Mr. 
Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya (pp. 156, 157) are not conclusive 
evidence, in the absence of any definite mention of that text 
and of any proof that the doctrines cited are not found in 
other parts of the writings of Dignaga, It appears to me. 
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iheretoru, tliiiL from tho ovideuce adduced by Mr. Vidhu- 
sekliara Bhattacliarya and Mr, Tubianski alike no certain 
conclusion can be drawn. 

The external evidence is declared by Mr. Tubianski to 
support his denial of Dignjlga's authorship. (1) The Chinese 
tradition ascribes the Nya,yaprat}€sa to Saiikara Svarnin, and 
it preserves both texts, while the Tibetan has only the Nyaya- 
pravesa, omitting the Nyayadvara. Presumably, therefore, 
the Chinese had larger materials for ascription, and, since 
they adopted the Nyayapraveisa as the basis of their logical 
studies, presumably knew the author. This argument, how' 
ever, omits to note that, of the two Tibetan versions of the 
Nyriyapravesa one is based on the Chinese version of the 
original, and it deliberately gives the name of the author 
as Digiiaga. This is certainly strong evidence that there 
was a Chinese tradition which ascribed the text to Dignaga. 
and, therefore, derogates fatally from the conclusivcness of 
the argument from the Chinese tradition. (2) I-Tsing’s list 
of Dignagfdh works contains nothing that can bo identified 
with the Nydyapravesd. But that is hardly tlie case. No. 
I of I-Tsing’s list appears to be the JLLetudvarasastra^ or 
nettividyadvaniy and it is not enougli to say that it cannot 
answer to Nyayapraveid, as tlie last does not treat exclu 
sivcly of There is decidedly moi’O validity in ^Ir, 

Vidhusekliara Bliatfcacharya’s declaration that ILdtidvara and 
Nyayadvara (e([uivalent to Nyayapravrsa) mean the same 
thing. Ap[)arently, therefore, I-Tsing did know the Nydya- 
pravesa as well as the Nyayadvara, which is doubtless 
meant by No. G in his list. ( 3 ) Mr. Tubianski holds that 
it is possible to explain the Tibetan blunder, as he calls it. 
They knew of the Nydyadvaraj from Dignaga's own reference 
to it in his comments on the JPrcxmdnasamuccaya, and, as 

I Iherc 1:3 no iCcC^un to identity this with the Hetucahrahamaru 
only, which, according to the History of Indian Logic, p. 3, go, n. 1, 
only a part of the Nydyafnn\'-tu 
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they had no version of it, tho similarity of iniin (3 induced them 
to take Sajikara Svilinin’s Nyaijapi^avesa for tlio yayadvrira , 
as is indicated by the stylo N'yayapravesadvara li^ivon to one 
of the Tibetan versions. This argument seems to |)ossess 
no cogency, and as a matter of fact there is not tho sliglitesb 
evidence of ignorance on tlm part of tlie Tibetans. On tlio 
contrary, the Tibetan index to tho Bstan-hgyur, tho Dkar- 
chag, expressly warns against confusing the Nyayajtvavcsa 
with tho Nyayadmm, wliich shows that, if the two works 
of the same general tenor by tho same autlior were some- 
times confused, critical opinion was perfectly aware of the 
distinction. Nothing, therefore, can bo made of tins argu- 
ment, nor is it necessary to suggest any ground why the 
Chinese went wro?ig; as mentioned above, their mistake 
was probably nob goneral. 

Is there then anything to support the Tibetan tradition 
of authorship ? Note should he made of N. I.). jMironnv's (a)n- 
tril.)ution, made accessible in the Garha-Festgahe (19‘27, pp. 
37‘46), where he suggests two small points as sup])orting tlm 
tradition of Tibet. 'J'ho last verse of tlie jS’yayapraves^t 
runs : 

padarthamatram akhydtani adau diumatrasiddhayr. 

ydtra yiihtir ayuJdir vd muyatra .vivicdritd, 

Mr. Mironov suggests that in diiimdlrnsiddhayr wo have 
an allusion to Diunaga’s mime, and he thinks this may he 
supporied by the fact tliat Jtaribliadra in his comment; on 
anyatra writes Fraindnasamuccayddau. ]\Ir. Tubiaiiski ol)- 
jeets that Hiiribhadra’s remark merely [moves that lie 
assumed the author of the Nydyapravesa to be of the same 
school as Dignfiga, and this is true. But on tlie other baud, 
the remark is specially apposite if the author really were Dig- 
naga, in which case it would be perfectly true and very much 
to the point. Nor is it quite legitimate to pass over the pos- 
sible play in dinmatrasiddhaye; it can carry no great weight, 
but it certainly improves Mr. Mironov's argument. 

The results arrived at may be summed ii[) as follows ; 

I.U.lJ., iMAKCH, I92S i 
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though largely negative, they represent all that can \)0 said 
with any approach to certainty. Tho Nyayadvara^ preser- 
ved only in a Chinese rendering, is a work of* Dighaga’s, 
and was written before, and used by the author in, his Pra- 
nianasamticcaya and commentary. There is nothing in the 
Nyayai^raveka which is not compatible with the autliorship 
of Dignago, if we assume, as we are perfectly entitled 
to do, that it was written later than either of the two 
works above mentioned, and embodies improvements 
in minor detail. In any case it is essentially of tho same 
general type as his works, and can be used with a liigh 
degree of probability as setting forth his views. It is clear 
that in Tibet it was ascribed to Dignaga; this was pro- 
bably the case also to some extent in China, and tlic 
most matural explanation of a remark of Harihhadra's 
is that he tliought the text on which lie commented 
was one of Dignaga’s, written after the Pramawh- 
samuccaya, to which reference is made in the term anyaira 
used in the last line of the work. There is no difficulty in 
holding that the work is equivalent to No. 4 in I-Tsing s 
list of Dignaga’s works. Against the ascription to Dignaga 
there is but one matter of weiglit, the declaration of the 
Chinese tradition which ascribes the Nydyctpraoeia as trans- 
lated to J§aukara Svamin, and even that is not conclusive, 
because, while, as we have it, the Chinese version of the 
Nydyapravesa ascribed to Hiuen-tsang gives Sankara Svamin 
as tho author, the Tibetan version derived from this Chinese 
version^ gives Dignaga, suggesting that in the text known 
to the Tibetan translator from Chinese this ascription was 
found. Moreover some weight attaches to the fact that 
Hiuen-tsang is silent elsewhere regarding Sankara Svamin, 
which is rather curious if he really translated an important 
text of his. 

I It was translated first by one and later by anotl)cr Chinese monk 
(sec I. II. Q., Ill, 160}. 
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Kven, however, the recovery of the Sanskrit version of 
the Nyayaprave^a leaves us hopelessly in the daik on many 
problems of the development of Indian logic. I remain 
of opinion^ that the most satisfactory way of reading the 
history of its development is to ascribe to Dignaga priority 
over Prasastapada, and to explain, as does Dr. Handle/'* 
the references of Dignaga to doctrines not found in the 
VaUesika Sutra but set out in the Pra^astapadahkasyay as 
dealing with the doctrines of early commentators on the 
Vaisesika. That tliere wore such has never been doubted I.)y 
any one; without tliein the Bhasya would never have assu- 
med its present form. I differ, however, from Dr. Randle® as 
regards the question of Dignilga’s doctrine of indissoluble 
connection; Vacas[>ati ([>. 127) unquestionably denies that 
on Dignaga^s view there can he any indissoluble comuiction of 
real things, but it is equally chiw that Dignaga himself denied 
the connection of reals, What other meaning can bo ascribed 
to the tamous passage : setrvo 'yam auumunanHm(^yavyavahr(ro 
hnddhyarudhenaiva dhannadharmibhavena na bahihsadasat- 
team apekmte'l Dignaga appears to me in this i)a'<sago, which 
is unquestionably liis, to declare clearly that all the relations 
of probans and prol)andu!n have nothing whatever to do 
with external reality — which on his idealistic systeni** was 
beyond knowledge if it had any existence at all — but depend 
upon the intellect. That means, in the absence of any reason 
to deny the ol)vious sense, that all the relations with which 
we have to do are matters imposed ))y the intellect, and 
accords admirably witli the doctrine whicli regards the 
intellect as the essential reality. Dr. Randle holds that there 
is no evidence that Dignfiga bases his dnctrine of indissolu))le 
connection on his idealism, Imt this evidence seems to me 

1 Indian Logic and Atomism (1921), 

2 Fragments from Dihnagay p. 65. 3 Und.y pp. 53, 5.|. 

4 For his tl)ing-in-itself, see Stclierbatsky, A’irvjoa, pp. 153, 151, 
161 ; lor his ultimate idealism, Keith, Buddhist Philosophyy p. 30^^. 
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to be ex[)licltly contained in the word buddhyarhdha. How 
else could Dignaga have expressed his doctrine ? Indeed 
it would be very satisfactory if other logicians Inid given 
us anything half so explicit* 

It seems further to me still proper to argue that it is 
probable that the doctrine of indissoluble connection was 
derived by Prasastapada from a school in which that doctrine 
had a natural riglit to exist. It appears to bo impossildc 
to deny tliat such a doctrine has such a right to exist from 
the standpotnt ol sucli a system as tliat of Dignilga; the 
denial of the Nyilya school has no cogency for us, nor has 
it any relevance to the question whether it was from Dignaga 
that Prasastapada derived the doctrine of indissoluble con- 
nection, which inevitably assumed a very dift*erent aspect 
in its relation to the Vaisesika as a realistic system. We 
are unlikely ever to have any conclusive evidence for ascrib- 
ing to Dignaga the origin of the doctrine of indissoluble 
connection, since it may have been evolved by a liuddliist pre- 
decessor, but there is sufficient evidence to show that he de- 
veloped it, and, as it admirably suits an idealistic position, the 
probability that it is a liauddha doctrine is extremely great. 
We cannot safely assume that it is an accident that Uddyo- 
takara in his attack on the doctrine of avinahhava associates 
it with Dignaga, and assign the fact to “his normal habit of 
ignoring Vaisesika logic,’* It is equally legitimate to bold, and 
indeed far more probable, that Dignaga was attacked because 
he was, if not the inventor, the protagonist in the exposition 
and defence of the doctrine. It is well to remember, that 
philosophic doctrines emerge often from more than one mind, 
and tlie origination is in many cases wliolly impossible of 
determination. But an idealist school is a more natural 
source of a doctrine of indissoluble connection than a realist. 
Dr. Handle indeed seems to hold (p. 26) that the Buddhist 
logic classified inference “according as they are based on the 
real relations of causality and identity,” thus agreeing with 
one interpretation of Vaiieqika Sutra^ ix, 2, 1, but the term 
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^‘real’* appears to me to he wholly Inapplicable to the Bud- 
dhist view. The relations are clearly dependent on buddhi 
and in no sense real, as they doubtless are on the Vaisesika 
view. As I pointed out,^ writing before the classification 
of inferences was known to be found in Dignaga’s Pramana- 
samuccaya,^ the classification is in no wise in disagreement 
with the essential doctrine laid down by Dignagn. Any 
other interpretation reduces DigniXga’s view to hopless con- 
fusion. 

While the question of the invention of the trairupya, or 
three canons of syllogism, is not essentially bound up with the 
issue of priority of discovery of the doctrine of indissoluble 
connection, it seems to me that the effort® to ascribe it to the 
Vaisesika school is implausible. Prasastapada cites memorial 
verses, in which the doctrine is asserted to be held by KSsya- 
pa, which means, of course, Kaiiilda,'^ the author to whom 
the Vaisesika Siitra is ascribed. It is argued that the ef- 
frontery of such a claim, if the doctrine was really a Buddhist 
innovation, would be incredible. But this is to ignore the 
mode of thought prevalent in the schools. Happily an illus- 
tration is available ; Sugiura tells us that Digiulga ascribes 
the doctrine of the nine reasons, which follows from the 
trairupyay to Socmock, i.e., Aksapilda, though it is patently 
not to be found in the Nyaya Sutra. In truth the most that 
can bo said for the Sutras of the two schools is that there 
is a hint of the trairupya in the Nydya^ v, 1, 34, and in the 
classification of fallacies in the Vaisesika. It was quite 
enough for Prasastapada that the explicit doctrine could be 
fitted into his system, and it would have been impossible for 
him, to judge from the spirit shown by both schools in 
their writings, to accept anything as given by the Buddhist 
philosophy. Here again the simple explanation is that Dig- 

1 Indian Logic and At 07 fiis 7 n, p. 103. 

2 History of Indian Logic^ pp. 280, 281. 

3 Fragments from Dinnaga, pp. 66, 67. 4 S. lb H., vi, p. i 

THt KAMAKRibHNA MISSION 
INoTITu 1.. ULFUht 
LJbi.AHY 
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nSga formulated clearly what was implicit in some degree 
in both Sutras, and that PrasastapSda took it over, without 
the willinguess to admit his appropriation. 

Nor am I convinced^ that the Vaiie^ilca Sutra, i, 2, 3 does 
not teach the subjectivity of the universal; certainly i, 2, 8 
does not negate that doctrine and the obvious meaning of 
satnanyam viie^a iti huddhyapek^am requires much explain- 
ing away, which doubtless it receives later. It is quite cor- 
rectly pointed out elsewhere (p. 71) that the doctrine of the 
real universal does not appear to be organically related to 
the Vaisefika realism, and that even PrasastapSda does not 
connect the doctrine of real predicables with the Vaisesika 
realism of the universal. It appears to me, therefore, as 
probable that this doctrine of the real universal was not held 
by Ka^ada, and that, though adopted by his scnool, it proved 
intractable and was only in part assimilated by his system. 
No work more than the Vaiie^ika Sutra gives the impres- 
sion that the tradition of the school was very far from 
accurate. 

A. Bbbriei)ai.e Keith 


I Fragmtnis frm Dintiaga, p, 67, 



The Eelation between Pali and Ardhamagadhl 

In the issue of the Indian Historical Quarterly for Septem- 
ber, 1925 (vol. I, no. 3), Prof. A. B. Keith, m.a., d.c.l., uhile 
summarising the various views regarding the origin of 
Pali, the language of the Southern Buddhists, supports the 
theory that the Pali canon represents in part texts composed 
in Ardhamagadhl. Geiger, says he, regards Pali as Ave 
have it, as in essence, a Koine or a literary language based 
upon Ardhamagadhl, while Liiders merely holds that it is 
a western dialect into which Ardhamagadhl works have 
been translated. He also refers to the view that Pali is 
actually a variety of Ardhamagadhi. Luders suggests that 
the oldest Buddhist scriptures were composed in Old Ardha- 
magadhl. 

A comparative study ot the earliest texts of botli 
these literatures, no doubt, reveals the fact that there 
is a close resemblance in thought and manner of 
expression, that several ideas are found to be common 
and, what is more striking timt they use similar 
expressions,^ Inspito of a few Ardhamfigadhisms like 

it is to be doubted whether 
this theory held by several scholars of high repute can 
be supported by the evidence adduced by the Ardhamfigadhi 
texts of the Jain canon and the Pali texts of the Buddhists. 
It may be proved, on the contrary, that the Prakrit dialect 
known as Ardhamagadhi marks a later stage in the develop- 
ment of the process of corruption of Sanskrit words, and 
that Pali marks the earliest stage of corruption reaching as 
far as the times of the Vedic or middle Sanskrit, inasmuch 
as we find in Pali many grammatical forms that are derived 
from Vedic Sanskrit but are absent in the later or classical 

I See my contribution to the Sir Ashiitobh Memorial Volume, 
part 11, no. 6, 
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Sanskrit. The similarity in words or expressions in both 
these literatures can be explained by saying that perhaps the 
ArdhamSgadhl literature borrowed from Pali. At any rate, 
the Ardham&gadhI words or expressions, used to convey the 
same thought as found in PSli, decidedly point to a stage 
farther from Vedic Sanskrit and nearer to modern vernaculars 
than Pali. 

Let us, therefore, examine the whole question of the 
relation between Pali and Ardhamagadhl from different points 
of view, e.g., phonology, grammar, vocabulary, nearness to 
vernaculars and other literary evidences, if any. 

Let us now first take up the question of phonology. 
Out of the vowel and consonant sounds in Sanskrit we 
have lost in Pali the vowels % w, v and Vf, the visarga and 
the consonants and only. The remaining vowel and con- 
sonant sounds are the same as in Sanskrit. It is only in connec- 
tion with the sounds mentioned above and the sounds de- 
noted by conjunct consonants that the process of simplification 
sta>’ted in Pali. But in Ardhamagadhl we find that the process 
of simplification is carried much farther. Several consonants 
are softened into vowels or semi-vowels. The non-initial 
% »i, % at, tt, ? are often found to be substituted by vowels or 
the semi-vowel ; non-initial w, v, v, h and are changed 
into t ; the non-initial ^ is changed into the semi-vowel a ; 

and at are often interchanged, while in Pali a remains 
unchanged except in conjunct consonants ; non-initial b, or z 
is changed into v ; non-initial into ^ ; initial it also is 
sometimes found to be changing into The final conso- 
nants like fh, or ft are often softened into * . All these 
changes are met with in one or the other of later Prakrits, 
wherein the process of softening of consonants or of sound 
simplification is carried on, on a much wider scale. In the 
Ai'dhamSgadhl stage we find that this process of simplifica- 
tion or of softening had not yet become petrified and that 
is why we find that in some cases some of the changes 
referred to above are found and in some they are not, e, g., 
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are found side by side with m (^)i 
with w, ftisrft, 

with ^itw^ri, f^f, 

This shows that the dialect was still in a transitional 
stage and the rules that became rigid later on were not 
yet obligatory. But this much is certain that the way to 
the softening process of consonants (which did not exist in 
Pali) was opened and that itself is a sign of a later develop- 
ment. 

Let us now turn to another point, that of grammar. 
It is often considered to be a chief characteristic of 
Ardhamagadhi, that the nominative singular of masculine 
nouns ending m ends in But a close examination of even 
Old Ardhamagadhi texts like Ayaranga, Suyagadanga reveal 
the fact that there are several forms ending in ^ of the nomi- 
native singular of masculine words ending in ^,e.g., 

j etc. Sometimes in one and the same 
expression we find the forms ending in v as well as 
TTKm ?r?TW% ; This is another illustration 

that confirms the view expressed above that the Ardhama- 
gadhi had not yet attained stability and that is probably 
why the Prakrit grammarians could not codify the rules for 
this stage of Ardhamagadlil which is styled by them as Arsa. 

In Pali Grammar (nominative plural of corresponds 
to and corresponds to of Vedic Sanskrit. This 
fw; termination of the instrumental plural is not found in 
Ardhamagadhi. Atmanepada forms are still used in Pali, 
though their use is much restricted when compared with 
their use in Sanskrit. In Ardhamagadhi no trace is left of 
the same. In Pali there are still three forms of the past 
tense, theoretically, as given by grammarians, and the 
augment is still present, though optional. In A.M., there 
is only one past tense and there is no trace of the augment 
The infinitive termination and gerund terminations 

in P&li are traced to Vedic or ^ . 

I.lI.Q-i MARCH; 1928 


4 
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In ArdhamSgndhi it is found that several of the gramma- 
tical forms have been derived from Pali or from Sanskrit 
through Pali. We cannot expect the forms 

WRW and to have come into existence unless they 
liad passed through the stage of Pali forms wnwt, 

wR^ftT and rif^i respectively just as A.M. words like 
cannot be traced to except through Pali The 

potential terminations vatw are just derived from Pali 

is derived from (?5jm) . The passive forms 

gv?, finni cannot but be derived from Pali fgwfa, 
5 i>w1r, gvfn, and The present tense form rtw is also to 

be traced to Pali The gerunds mftim’ir, awi and 

the infinitives wtRv, ^r^', are to be traced to Pali 
forms with the infinitive terminations aT*t, ifs and or j- 
The forms'll, ’ll? can be traced to RRgand *tiPi which are the 
same both in Sanskrit and Pslli. The causal forms 
etc. are obtained by simply changing the v of into i 

Thus from this point of view also it is clear that A. 
is decidedly of a later stage than Pali. 

Let us now examine the vocabulary of similar words in 
Pali and A.M. 


Pali. 

A. M. 

rnii. 

A.M, 








ninfwf»u 

RWir 












sf i®r 


qTmrfnqTrl 




m 

qiq 

fgi 








(?ra!i-) f » nt 




'^rvre 

^mrr 






ftarinl 

g’m 



or TO 

unm 

K\^ 


TO 


^WTfiVt 



wfiniit 



or 
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Pali 

A.AI. 

Pali 

AM. 

qfbiW’iT 


^as 




aist 

ai^ 


r^«st 

agsrst 

agws 



sigstat 



or 

WfS'iV 

*r»pra| 



ar^sr 

Now what do 

wo find 

from tliia comparative table of 

Himilar words given 

i above ? 

Do not the A. 

M. words show 

that they are the same as Pilli words except with tlie phonetic 
changes undergone in A. M. ? 

Let us further examine the vocabulary from another point 
of view, viz., nearne.s3 to modern vernaculars. 

Sanskrit 

Pali 

A. M. 

Marathi 





avpR 

avnt 


a?tis 


asu 


SI'S 


ftvsrvif) 




3 a 


sj^or ^ 




sf^ 






SiSI? 


srsiv 

*T3f% 

S3f% 


ssam 


sfa 

15 ? 

^ [srr%»], as 




3 (?) 3ra 

stftl 

srfaf 


sirfa [xiT^«] 


fttiitfa 


fsaxat 

vfa 

vfn 

Vil 

st 

vrfa 

aifa 

m]i 

siti 

sag 

sag 


sat 

stxtg 

sixtg 


Sifr 


tasnsTa 



ifvjt 

flafa 




srttala 

tVan 

#i} 

«ia 

aa 

af 

at' 

snnigt 

srsftgx 

(inmates of the harem) 

tgxsi 
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Sanskrit 

Pali 

A.M. 

Marathi 










fH-g 






fvif [in^*] fvsir 

fir 



5*31 [Hindi] 








»I3f 

or ifTfqrT 

sr^TfqTT 










*rs, [*I3, 


q^ql^ 






31^1 




'tflair, «r [Hindi] 




St 

m 





N 








Now what do we find from all these illustrations ? Do 
we not find that Ardhtimagadhl words are nearer to modern 
vernaculars like MSrathi, Hindi, etc. and that the Ardha- 
m&gadhl forms an intermediate stage like the Prakrit between 
Pali and vernaculars ? In fact, it is found impossible to 
arrive at the ArdhamagadhI form except through Pali, This 
also makes it abundantly clear that Pali is a very early stage 
of corruption, and the same developed later on into Ardha- 
mSgadhl or Prakrits. 

Now in the face of this evidence adduced by the facts 
mentioned above, can we for a moment believe that Pali is a 
variety of ArdhamagadhI or that it is based upon Ardha- 
m8gadhl, or that it contains translations from A.M. ? 

Now let us see whether we have got any other external 
evidence, literary or otherwise. 

ArdhamagadhI is proved to be a later dialect from other 
sources also. In the Natyasastra of Bharata [XVII, 48, .’iOj, 
mention is made of it and it is said to be spoken by Cetas, 
princes and merchants. There is no dialect mentioned in 
this or other works on grammar with which Pali can lie 
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said to be identified. It is of course traditionally called MSga- 
dhl, but the characteristics of the same mentioned in books 
on grammar or found in dramatic works are not to be traced 
in what is now called Pali, which is indeed comparatively 
a very later term. Even Buddhaghosa (5th centuray A. C.), 
in chapter 14 of Visuddhimagga, calls Magadhi as the 
natural language and calls it as the original language of all 
beings,^ just as the Jains believed Ardhaniagadhi to be the 
language of gods and rsis. Has Pali then undergone such 
radical changes that it cannot be identified with any of 
the specific Prakrits mentioned by grammarians ? Was it a 
spoken language at all, or was it merely a literary dialect 
ns some scholars believe ? 

We have got an important evidence on the last point from 
Katyayana and Patafijali, who, according to Dr. R.G. Bhan- 
darkar, lived in the Ist quarter of the 4th century B.C. (the 
period of Nandas, that is traditionally ascribed to him) and 
the middle of the 2nd century B. C. respectively. Mention is 
made of incorrect or corrupt forn)S like f^f^, ’Rft 

(which very nearly agree with Pali forms) which had come into 
use among the uneducated people.® Thus the spoken language 
of the uneducated people of the times of Katyayana and Patau- 
jali was Pali or whatever it may have been called then. “The 
actual formation of this language”, says Dr. Bhaudarkar, 
“must be dated some centuries earlier still, since in its verb it 
represents the middle Sanskrit of Yaska and Paiiini,i.e.,of the- 
8th century B.C.’’, Yaska 1 ces varieties of Sanskrit words 
but does not refer to an^ apahhrmnsas or corruptions 
perhaps because in his time they had not attained any im- 
portance. “After his time, however, .say in the 7th or 6th 
century B.C., the elaboration of this language, Pali or low 

1 ’8Hi*if«HsfTi«n stt®! •— Visudcihimaciti.'i, 

p. 343, Sinli. edition by Rev. Hikkbu A. P. lUuUlb.adatta, 1914. 

2 See Hhandarkar’s Wilson Philological Lecture, p. 294 ; Patafi- 
jali’s Mahabhasya (Benares edition, Saijivat 1927), vol. II, p. 234, 
Vartika 820 on Panini's Astadhyayl, 9, 3, 9. 
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Sanskrit, began in a decided manner and the language conti- 
nued to be spoken up to the time of Patanjali.” ^ Otherwise 
Ootaina Buddha and his disciples could not have used this 
language in the 5th century B.C. as a vehicle of expression 
at their preaching. \ 4 3 lb i> 

This Psli was of course undergoing changes as spoken 
language from time to time ( though it retained its original 
form in literature for a long time) according to the different 
characteristics of the provinces and peoples. Even the 
language of the Asokan Inscriptions of the 3rd century B. 0. 
does not agree with that of the I’iili canon and it further 
reveals the provincial peculiarities. These provincial pecu- 
liarities were for sometime nob rigid and Prakrit was 
in an unstable condition like ArdhamagadhI shown above, but 
ultimately they were petrified and thus led to the specific 
Prakrits like Maharastrl, SaurasenI, MSgadhi and Paisael 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. So this MSgadhI 
Could not pos.sibly have the same characteristics ns those of 
Pali or tlie earliest Apabhramsa dialect in Northern India, 
which may have been called Magadhl, as tradition puts it, 
simply because it was used in the country of Magadha, the 
province of his life work, by the great religious reformer 
Gotama Buddha. 

Thus from the evidences given above — phonology, gram- 
mar, the relation of A. M. vocabulary with that of Sanskrit, 
Pali and vernacular (Marathi) and the evidence given by 
KStySyana and Patanjali, we come to the conclusion that 
Pali was the earliest stage of Prakrit and that A. M. came 
much later on. Therefore to say that Pali was based u})on 
ArdhamagadhI or that Pali canon represents translation 
from ArdhamagadhI or that Pali is a variety of Ardha- 
magadhI is simply unthinkable. 

P. V. Bapat 


I See Bhandarkar's Wilson Philological Lecture, pp. 301 f. 
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A Copper-plate Charter of the Haihaya King 
Maharanaka Ratnadeva 11 of the 
Cedi year 878 

Slieorinarayan is a thriving town on the left bank of the 
Mahanadi, in the Bilaspur district, Chhattisgarh, C. P. It was 
for many years the head-quarters of the present Janjgir 
Tahsil, but since the Mahanadi flood in the year 1885 
which damaged the official records, it is no more so. Since 
then the beautiful village of Janjgir, which boasts of a richly 
ornamented though incomplete shrine, a monument of 
immense architectural interest attributed to the 12th century 
A. C., has become the head-quarters of the now defunct 
Sheorinarayan Tahsil. 

There are two inscriptions in Sheorinarayan itself : one is 
incised on a stone-slab built into the plinth of the temple of 
Candracticlesvara and is dated the Cedi year 917 (A.O. 1165) ; 
the second inscription records the installation of an image of 
a warrior named Satngiama Simha and is dated the KalScuri 
year 898 (A. C. 1146). The ancient and beautiful temple of 
god Sheorinarayan is well-known in Chhattisgarh. On the 
Pw’iiima day of the Miigha a fair is lield every year when the 
pilgrims consider it sacred to bathe in the Mahanadi and 
to have a darsaii of the gods Sheorinarayan and Candra- 
cudesvsra Siva. 

The plates which I am going to describe are in the posse- 
ssion of Pandit Ramacandra Trivbdl, malgujar, the head 
priest of the Sheorinarayan temple. They are two in number 
and contain inscriptions on one side only. These plates are 
historically important for the following three reasons, viz., 

(1) the absence of the figure of Gajalak^ml which generally 
occurs on such seals, 

(2) the use of the word ‘Mah5riloaka’ with the name of 
the king on the seal and 
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(3) the qualifying \voi\l Bahko in luontioiiing 

Txmmana, 

Besides ilie above, the text o( tlie inscriptions as it stands 
hi the present charter differs altogether from tluit of the 
Sarkhon Copper-plate Inscription dated Cedi year 880 of the 
same king. No seal was found with Sarkhon plates, but king 
Ratnadeva is described in that record as 
Our present plates are strung with a bold ring bearing the 
seal of the king. The seal, as stated above, appears to he 
unusual in two main points. The figure of Gajalaksini, as one 
finds on the seal attached to the charters of king Prthvideva 
II, does not occur in the present case. The seal contains the 
word “Mahariinaka” with the royal name ‘'Snmadratiuideva’’ 
which is, no doubt, a new thing in this charter. The inscrip- 
tion on the seal reads as follows : 

Maharaiiaka 

Sriiuadratnadevah. 

The letters are bold and well formed. Tlic characters of 
the charter are Devanagari of the 12bh century A. C. 

As stated above the Sarkhon plates of this king (Ratiia- 
(leva II) are without a seal as the seal was missing when the 
plates were discovered about 10 years ago. It is, therefore, 
difficult to say whether all the seals of this king were like the 
present one. If in the seal of king Prthvideva I, discovered 
at Amoda (Bilaspur Dist.), Gajalaksmi figure finds a place, the 
absence of that figure in this case must have some good reasons. 

The charter is written in Sanskrit verses except the 
salutation in the beginning and the date in the end which are 
in prose. 

The Plate no. I contains 13 lines of S-J, verses and the 
Plate no. II 13 lines verses. 

We do not find the name of the composer of the verses or 
of their engraver. The verses are not numbered. 

The charter records the grant of a village named Tioci'l 




Plate II 
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situated ia the Anarghavalll-visaya to one Narayaij.a Sarman, 
who was the son of Tribhuvanapala and the grandson of 
Siladitya of the Parasara gotra, a student of the Samaveda 
having 3 pravaras, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. 
Anarghavalll is mentioned twice in the Sarkhon plates 
(dated 880 Cedi ora). In the 20th sloka^ it is described as 
a Mandala and in the last sloka*-^ as the head-quarters 
of the Maudala. Both Jarndera ) and Anarghavalll 
mentioned in the Sarkhon Plates are now untraceable in 
the Bilaspur District. 

The charter is dated lihadra Sudi 5th, Sunday, Cedi 
Sainvat 878. In line 9 of the 1st plate, we have 

II Tummana is mentioned in the Kharoda inscription^ 
dated 933 Cedi year as well as in other stone-slab inscriptions 
discovered in the Bilaspur district but there is no such word 
as coupled with the name Tims tlie use of the word 

is a new thing in this record. 

The genealogy of the donor of this clu^rter is given as 
follows : 

In the race of the Moon was born king Haihaya, whovse 
descendant was the famous Karttavirya. In his family there 
was a king called Kokalla who had 18 sons. The eldest of them 
became the lord of Tripuri while the younger brothers were 
made Manclalikas. From the younger ])rother of the lord of 
Tripuri, Kalingaraja, the chief of Banko Tummana, there was 
born king Kamahiraja, whose son was Hatnanija and grandson 

Km ^ 

w^'iw 

The use of the word csf ^k in the present line may be noted. 

I.ll.Q., MARCH, 192b S 
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Fpthvideva. Frthvideva's son was Jsjalladeva, whose son was 
Ratnadeva II, the donor of the present charter. 

I give the text of the inscription below. 

wm4tvfsw «in3i; ii 
^ «t; rflw wif3i%gfni^^«ii- 

ftnwrg ii 

« 'vret^wpsit «iv; i 

?TOreg[ ii 

n fauawf^ wftnwnf i 

« oivnitsw ima: i 

siMf^wwT^ gat ftaa»j«ia: n 

c ftiwttflw asuaftaiaaiRa 
ftwaa^ «*?wjjnn»( I 
aiwitaw s i a aift av : 
w«t?aw<nwi fljna: h 



aaiawi 

v: efP(a1»nnf(ia: h 

K» aa m aealin a vafii: siat1a<l i 
afliwRit^iiUfa' wi w fi n i a via a; « 
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TeR^q. 

<ft^*T qKrqqmr^r^s^PT ii 

X }i <(: qfhjjwrfh qq qqqff^ I 
^ ^ II 

^ ?tt«’ q I 

^a^Tihri-T ^5?T II 

Xi ^fq qTq?i?i Mm 1 

^ qfq^ft iqp! ft q^: II 

'9 i 

#r<r»re? Pnrrfn qi?!' W : g^: ii 

^^iit wrt ’^i I 

sfir' ffwrt sirq^ ii 

CSC W5 ifir » I 


L, P. Pandkya 



Philosophy of Vasuhandhu in Vimsatika and Tnmsika 

The scheme of VedSnta philosophy is surprisingly similar 
to the idealism of Vasuhandhu (280-360 a.d.) as taught in 
his Vinisatika with a short commentary of his own and 
TrirtiSika with a commentary of Sthiramati on it. ^ Accord- 
ing to this VijnSnavada (idealism) of Vasuhandhu all 
appearances are but transformations of the principle of 
consciousness by its inherent movement and none of our 
cognitions are produced by any external objects which to 
us seem to be existing outside of us and generating our ideas. 
Just as in dreams one experiences different objects in differ- 
ent places and countries without there being any objective 
existence of them or as in dreams many people may come 
together and perforin various actions, so wh at seems to be 
a real world of facts and external objects may well be ex- 
plained as mere creations of the principle of intelligence 
without any objective basis at all. All that we know as 
subjective or objective are mere ideation . (vijfiapti) and 
there is no substantive reality or entities corresponding 
to them, but that does not mean that pure non-conceptual 
(anabhilapyenatmana) thought which the saints realise is 
also false.® It is possible that the awareness of anything 
may become the object of a further awareness, and that of 
another, but in all such cases where the awareness is 
significant (arthaoatl) there are no entities or reality as 
represented by them ; but this should not be interpreted 
as a denial of the principle of intelligence or pure know- 

1 Vijfiaptimairatasiddhi containing two treatises of Viinsatika 
and Trin^ika, Paris 1925. 

2 Yo balair dharml't^rp svahhavo grahyagrahakadih parikalpitas 
Una kalpiUnatmanS UiStft nairStmyarm na tvanabhilSpyetiatmana yo 
buddhonavp, viqaya iti, Commentary on Vnj[i 6 tka, p, 6. 
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ledge as such, Vasubandhu then underbakes to show that 
the perceptual evidence of the existence of the objective 
world cannot bo trusted. He says that taking visual 
perception as an example we may ask ourselves if the objects 
of the visual perception are one as a whole or many ns 
atoms. They cannot be mere wholes, for wholes would imply 
parts; they cannot be of the nature of atoms for such atoms 
are nob separately perceived; they cannot be of the nature 
of the combination of atoms, for the existence of atoms can- 
not be proved.^ For if six atoms combine from six sides, that 
implies that the atoms have parts, for if six atoms combine 
with one another at one identical point, it would mean that 
the combined group would not have its size bigger than that 
of an atom and would therefore be invisible. Again if the ob- 
jects of awareness and perception were only wholes, then suc- 
cession and sequence would be unexplainable and our percep- 
tion of separate and distinct things would remain unaccount- 
able. So, though they have no real objective existence, yet 
perception leads us to believe that they have. People are 
dreaming the world of objects in the sleep of the instinctive 
roots of the habit of false imaginative construction (vitathavik- 
alpSbhydsavasamnidraya) and in their dreams they construct 
the objective world and it is only when they would become 
awake with the transcendent indeterminate knowledge (lokott- 
aranirvikalpajmnalahkat prahiddho bhavati) that they would 
find the world-construction to be as false as the dream-con- 
struction of diverse appearances. In such a view there is 
no objective material world and our cognitions are not influ- 
enced by outside objects ; how then are our minds influenced 
hy good instructions and associations, and since none of us 
have any real physical bodies, how can one kill another ? 
Vasubandhu explains this by the theory that the thought- 
currents of one person can sometimes determine the thought- 

i NSpi U sm^hata vis^ayUbhavanti, yastmt paramaTfiurekam drav- 
yany m sidhyati. Ibid,^ p. 7. 
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currents of another. Thus the idea of killing of a certain 
type may produce such a disturbance of the vital powers of 
another as to produce a cessation of the continuity of one’s 
thought-processes which is called death. ^ So also the good 
ideas of one may influence the ideas of another for good. 

In the TriniSika of Vasubandhu and its commentary by 
Sthiramati, this idealism is more clearly explained. It is said 
that both the soul (or the knower) and all that it knows as 
subjective ideas or as external objects existing outside of us 
are but transformations of pure intelligence {vijmnaparlitama). 
The transformation {parinama) of pure intelligenoe means 
the production of an effect different from that of the causal 
moment simultaneously at the time of the cessation of the 
causal moment.® There is neither externality nor subjectivity 
in pure intelligence, but still these are imposed on it (oi/nanct- 
svarupe parikalpita eva atma dharmasca). All erroneous 
impositions imply that there must be some entity which is 
mistaken as something else. There cannot be erroneous im- 
positions on mere vacuity; so these erroneous impositions of 
various kinds of external characteristics, self etc, have to 
be admitted to have been made on the transformations of 
pore intelligence.® Both Vasubandhu and Sthiramati re- 
pudiate the suggestion of those extreme idealists who deny 
also the reality^ of pure intelligence on grounds of interde- 

1 Paravi/naptiviseiiadkipatyat paresfim fivitendriyaviroiihin'i kucit 
vikriyH utpadyate yaya sabhagasantativicchedUkhyam maraMin bhavati, 
Vimsa^ika, p. lo. 

2 Karanakmnnirodkasamakulah kb ranaksanavilakqanakbtyasya 
atmalabhaU parinUmdh. Sthiramati’s Commentary on Trirfiiiku, p. i6, 

3 Upaebrasya ca Hirudkaratybsar:''b.:v3d a^myam vi/fibmparinbmo 
vastuto'sty upagantavyo yatra btmadharmopacarah pravarttate, Na hi 
niraspadb mrgairijnikadayak. Ibid. Compare i^airkara’s Commentary 
on Gaudapada’s Karika, 

4 Thus LarikSvatara, one of the most important works on bud- 
dhistic idealism, denies the real transformation of the pure intelligence 
or alayavijfiana, See Lab,kavatara, p. 46. 
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pendence or relativity {saruvrti). Vasubaudhu holds' that 
pure conaciousness (vijmptimatrata) is the ultimate reality. 
This ultimate consciousness is a permanent entity which 
by its inherent power (iakti) undergoes threefold transforma- 
tion as the inherent indeterminate inner changes {tipaka) 
which again produce the two other kinds of transformation 
as the inner psychoses of mental operations {manana) and 
as the perception of the so-called external sensibles {visaya- 
vijnapti). The apprehension of all appearances or charac- 
terised entities (dharma) as the cognised objects and that 
of selves and cognisers, the duality of perceivers and the 
perceived is due to the threefold transformation of vipaka, 
manana and visayavijnapti. The ultimate conaciousness 
{vijnaptimatra) which suffers all these modifications is called 
alayavijhana in its modified transformations, because it is 
the repository of all experiences, The ultimate principle of 
consciousness is regarded as absolutely permanent in itself 
and is consequently also of the nature of pure happiness 
{sukha), for what is not eternal is painful and this being 
eternal is happy. ^ When a saint’s mind become fixed 
(prati^thild) in this pure consciousness (vijmplimdtra), the 
leniency of dual thought of the subjective and the objective 
[fjrdhyagrdhahdnuaaya) ceases and there dawns the pure 
indeterminate (iiirvikalpa) and transcendent (lokoUara) 
consciousness. It is a state in which the ultimate pure 
consciousness runs buck from its transformations and rests 
in itself. It is divested of all afflictions (klem) or touch 
of vicious tendencies and is therefore called aiiiisrava. It 
is unthinkable and undeinonstrablc because it is on one hand 
pure self-cousciousness {pratyatmavedya) and omni.science 
{mrvajmtd) as it is divested of all limitations {dvuram) 


I Dhruvo nityalvUt akiinyataya-, sukho nityatxitd eva yadanityaw. 
tad duhkha^i ayaiii ta nitya iti asinat sukhak, Slhiramati’s commen- 
tary on Triipkika, p. 44. 
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and on the other hand it is unique in itself. ^ This pure 
consciousness is called the container of the seed of all 
(sarvahija) and when its first indeterminate and indefinable 
transformations rouse the psychosis-transformations and also 
the transformations as sense-perceptions, these mutually act 
and react against one another and thus the different series 
rise again and again and mutually determine one another. 
These transformations are like waves and ripples on the 
ocean where each is as much as the product of others as well 
as the generator of others. “ 

In this view thought {vijnana) is regarded as a real sub. 
tanee and its transformations are also regarded as real and 
it is these transformations that are manifested as the selves 
and the charactrised appearances.^ The first type of trans- 
formations called vipftka is iu a way the ground of the other 
two transformations which contain the indeterminate materi- 
als out of which the manifestations of the other two trans- 
formations appear. But as has already been pointed out, 
these three different types of transformations again mutually 
determine one another. The vipSka transformations con- 
tain within them the seeds of the constructive instincts 
{vikcdpav^ana) of the selves as coguisers, the constructive 
instincts of colours, sounds etc., the substantive basis (airaya) 
of the attribution of this twofold constructive instinct as 
well as the sense-faculties and the localisation of space- 
determinations (sthanavijmpti or hhajmalokasanniveia~vij- 


1 Alayavijnana in this ultimate state of pure consciousness {vifiui- 

ptiimtrata) is called the cause {dhatu) of all virtues, and being the 
ultimate state in which all the dharmas, or characterised appearances, 
had lost all their limitations it is called the dharmakaya of the 
Buddha {ntahamnueh bhumiparamitadibhavanaya klekajlavavara'na- 
praharfat sarvadkariMavibkutvalabhatai ca dharmakaya ity ticyate), 

2 Tac ca varttate srotasanghavat. Ibid,, p. 21. 

3 Avaiyarn, viiiianapariffMino vastuto’siy upagantavyo yatrSttua- 
dharmopacarah pravarttate, Ibid.^ p. i6. 
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napti). They are also associated in another inode with 
sense-modifications involvinor the triune the sense (indriya), 
sense-object {visaya) and cognition (and each of these triune 
is again associated with a characteristic affective tone cor- 
responding with the affective tones of the other two members 
of the triune in a one to one relation), attention {manaskara)^ 
discrimination [sariijm)^ volition {cetana) and feeling {veda- 
na).^ The vipaka transformations have no determinate or 
limited forms {aparicchinnMamhanakdra) and there are here 
no actualised emotional states of attachment, antipathy or 
the like which are associated with the actual pleasurable or 
painful feelings. The vipaka transformations thus give us 
the basic concept of mind and its principal functions with 
all the potentialities of determinate snbject-object conscious- 
ness and its processes. There are here the constructive 
tendencies of selves as perceivers, the objective constructive 
tendencies of colours, sounds etc., the sense-faculties etc. 
attention, feeling, discrimination, volition and sense-func- 
tioning. But none of these have any determinate and actual- 
ised forms. The second grade of transformations called 

I Feeling (vedanTx) is distinguished here as painful, pleasurable, 
and as the basic entity which is neither painful nor pleasurable, which 
is fceUiigper se (vedam anubhavasvabhava^ sa punar vi^ayasya ahlada- 
kaparitapakatadubhayakaraviviktasvarUpasakMtkaranabhedat), This 
feeling pet se must be distinguished again from the non-pleasurable- 
painful feeling existing along with the two other varieties, the painful 
and the pleasurable. Here the vipaka transformations are regaded 
as evolving the basic entity of feeling and it is therefore undifferen- 
tiated in it as pleasure or pain and is hence called ‘'feeling as indiffer- 
ence {upeksay* and undifferentiated {avyakrta). The differentiation 
of feeling as pleasurable or as painful takes place only as a further 
determination of the basic entity of feeling evolved in the vipaka 
transformations of good and bad deeds (subhasubhakarmavipaka). 
Good and bad (hubhUubha) are to be distinguished from moral and 
immoral as potential and actual determinations of virtuous and 
vicious actions. 

MARCH, 1928 


6 
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nianana represents the actual evolution of moral and immoral 
emotions and it is here that the mind is set in motion by 
the ignorant references to the mental elements as the self, 
and from this ignorance about the self is engendered self- 
love (atma-sneha) and egoism {atma-mana). These refer- 
ences are again associated with the fivefold universal cate- 
gories of sense functioning, feeling, attention, volition and 
discrimination. Tlien comes the third grade of transforma- 
tions which are associated with the fivefold universal cate- 
gories together with the special manifestations of concerto 
sense-perceptions and tlie various kinds of intellectual states 
and moral and immoral mental states such as desire {ehanda) 
for different kinds of sense-experiences, decisions (adhimoksa) 
in conclusions firmly established by perceptions, reasoning 
etc,, memory, attentive reflection {samadhi), wisdom {jyrcij- 
na), faith and firm will for the good (sraddha), shamefuluess 
(hri) for the bad etc. The term alayavijnana is given to 
all these three types of transformations, but there is under- 
neath it as the permanent passive ground the eternal and 
unchangeable pure thought {vijnaptirmtrata). 

It may be pointed out here that in this system of philo- 
sophy the eternal and unchangeable thought substance 
undergoes by virtue of its inner dynamics three different 
orders of superficial changes which are compared with con- 
stantly changing streams and waves. The first of these 
represents the basic changes which later determine all 
subjective and objective possibilities; the second starts the 
process of the psychosis by the original ignorance and false 
attribution of self-hood to non-self elements, self-love and 
egoism, and in the third grade we have all the concrete 
mental and extra-mental facts. The fundamental categories 
make the possibility of mind, mental processes and 
the extra-mental relations evolve in the first sta'^e of the 

O 

transformation aud these abide through the other two stages 
of the transformation and become more and more complex 
and concrete in course of their Hssocintion with the categorits 
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of tlie other transformations. lu analysing the knowledge 
situation, Vasubandhu does not hold that our awareness of 
blue is only a modification of the “awareness” but he thinks 
that) an awareness has always two relations, a relation with 
the subject or the knower {grahalzagraha) and a relation with 
the object which is known (grahyagraha). Blue as an object 
is • essential for making an awareness of blue possible, for the 
awareness is not blue, but we have an awareness of the blue. 
But Vasubandhu argues that this psychological necessity is 
due to a projection of objectivity as a necessary function of 
determinate thought and it does not at all follow that this 
implies that there are real external objects existing outside of 
it and generating the awareness as external agent. Psy- 
chological objectivity does not imply ontological objectivity. 
It is argued that if the agency of objective entities in the 
production of sense-knowledge be admitted, there could not 
bo any case where sense-knowledge can be admitted to be 
produced without the operation of the objective entities, 
but since in dream.s and illusions such sense-knowledge is 
universally regarded as being produced without the causal 
operation of such objective entities, no causal operation can 
be admitted to the objective entities for the production of 
sense-knowledge. 


SuBENDRA Nath Das Gupta 



Radha or the Ancient Ganga-rastra 

II 

Vajjabhaini, the other division of Lsdha mentioned in 
the Adaraiiga-sutra, is evidently a corruption. 

Vajjabhumi or Vijaya-bhumi, which means the “country 
of conquest,” that is where Mahavira, the 24th Tirthahkara 
of the Jainas, made a “conquest of his passions” and became 
a “Jina” or conqueror and where he was called “MabSvIra’’ 
or the Great Hero.^ His great Renunciation took place 
at a “Vijaya Muhnrtta’’ and he attained the Kevaliship at a 
“Vijaya MuhQrtta.”* The Acarahga-sHtray which mentions 
the names of VajjahhUrai and Subbhabhumi as two divisions of 
LSdlia, was composed in the 4th century b.c., that is, about 
two hundred years after Mahavlra’s death,® when, it is very 
probable, the word Vijaya-bhumi had been corrupted into 
Vajja bhUmi. Its commentaries which were written not 
earlier than 876 a. c.,* that is, 1500 years after Mahavira's 
death, restored Vajja-bhurai into Vajra-bhQmi. But it should 
be stated here that in M8gadhi-Prakrta, in which language 
the Acarahga Sutra is written, Vajra assumes the form 
Vayara,^ and in Pali Vajira.® In the enumeration of countries 
m the Matsya Purana,’’ which is one of the oldest of the 
Puranas, we find the name of a country called “Pra-Vijaya on 
the north of Suhma” {Suhn'ottarah Pravijayah). Some of 


1 Kalpa Sutra in S. B. E., vol. xxii, p, 263; Dr. Biihler’s Indian 
S ect of the Jainas, p. 26. 

2 Jbid., pp. 257, 263. 

3 S. B. E., vol. xxii, Intro., p. xliii. 

4 Ibid,, Intro., p. li. 

5 The Rev. J. Steven.son’s Kaipa SUtra, appendix, p. 139. 

6 Paliprakaea by VidhuSekhara 6sstri, p. 1 3 note. 

7 Matysa P., ch. 1 13, v. 44. 
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the ParS^as have “BrahmottarSh’’ instead of “Suhmot- 
tarah^ hut ‘‘BrahmottarSh” is an obvious mistake for 
“Suhinottaralj.” The prefix Pra of Pra-Vijaya has evi- 
dently been used either for the sake of the metre or for em- 
phasising the word Vijaya, There can be no doubt that 
this Vijayabhilini comprised the modem districts of 
Manbhum and Singbhum in the Ohota Nagpur Division of 
the Province of Behar and Orissa. Manbhum is evidently 
a corruption of 3Imyarbhumi which means the “venerable 
country” and evidently derived its name from Mahavlrs, 
who was called the “Venerable Ascetic MahSvIra” on the 
attainment of Kevaliship in this district, as we shall show. 
The ParesnSth Hill, the eastern metropolis of Jaina worship, 
Abu in Rajputana being the western, is situated in this 
district. It was the scene of Nirvana of no less than twenty 
Tirthankaras out of the twenty-four TlrthaUkaras of the 
Jainas, including Parsvauabha, the twenty-third Tirthnhkara, 
It contains their cenotaphs or SarmdU-mandira, for which 
reason the Hill is called by the Jainas Samet-Sikhara which 
is a corruption of Sarmdhiiekham. Singbhum is a corruption 
of Simha-bhumi, which means “the country of the Lion.” It 
also derived its name from Mahavira who was compared to 
a Lion® and whose symbol was the Lion {Kemrisimha).^ 
The Kalpa Sutra, which was written by BhadrabShu, the 
Jaina. patriarch, who flourished during the reign of Maurya 
Candragupta and died in 357 b.o.,^ says “on the day called 
Suvrata, in the Muhflrtta called Vijaya, outside the town of 
JrmbhikagrSma on the bank of the river Rjupalika,” 
MahSvIra performed asceticism and became a Kevalin.® The 


1 Brahnii'tyda P„ ch. 49, v. 57, 

2 Kalpa SUlra in S. B. E., vol. xxii, p. 261. 

3 Dr, Buhler’s Indian Sect of the Jaims, p. 71. 

4 Indian Antiquary, 265, 332; vol. iii, p. 153 ; Rice’s 
Mysore Inscriptions, Intro., p. Ixxxvi, pp. 302-3. 

5 Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxii, p. 263. 
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river iRjupalika,’* or Rjupaluka as mentioned by Dr. Biihler, 
was also called Rjuvkula or BjualikS,^ and it appears to be 
the ancient name of the river Barakar which rises in the 
central plateau of Chota Nagpur, and after flowing through 
the district of Hazaribagh, enters the district of Manbhum, and 
falls into the Damodar on the boundary of the district near 
Sankhtoria. From an inscription in a temple, about eight 
miles away from Giridih, dedicated to Maliavira, it appears 
that the name of the river, on which the oi’iginal temple was 
situated but which is in a different locality, was Rjupalikn, 
the present temple being erected with the materials of 
the old removed to this place. Hence it is very probable 
that the river Rjupalika is the modern river Barakar. 
Jrmbhikagrilma® means the “village of Jrrabhika.” All 
circumstances indicate that the ancient Jrmbbika of the Gth 
century r.c, is the modern Jharia, Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson 
in her Heart of Jaiimm says ‘‘Mahavira stayed in a place not 
very far from the Pilrasniith bills called Jrmbhakagrama” 
which was also called Jriubhihl.’’* Jharia is situated at 
a distance of 25 or 30 miles to the south of the Par- 
esniith Hill in the district of Manbhum. It is celebrated 
for its coal fields. If the weather be fair, Paresmlth 
Hill can be very clearly and distinctly seen from Jharia. 
Jharia is most probably the corruption of Jrmbhila. The 
religious sentiments of Mahavira, whose parents were the 
followers of Parsvanatha, as well as his own earnest desire 
for the welfare of mankind, evidently prompted him to select 
a spot for asceticism not very far froiu the Pars' vanatha Hill, 


r Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson's Heart of Jainism, p. 39 fn, 

2 The Rev. Dr. Stevenson, in his Kalpa Sutra, says "at the town 
of TVmbhikagrama, outside the town, at a river called lUuvrilika.” 
Trmbhikagrama and Rtuvalika are evidently typographical mis- 
takes for Jrmbhikagrj,ma and Rjuvalika respectively in whicli J has 
been confounded with T. 

3 Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s Heart of Jainism, p. 38. 
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hallowed by the memory of the holy saints whose doctrines 
he had imbibed almost with his mother’s milk, as the proxi- 
mity and association of the sacred mountain would prove 
a source of constant inspiration and encouragment to him to 
save his fellow-creatures from the evils of existence which 
human beings are heir to. He selected a spot on the bank of 
the Bjupalika outside the village of tfrinldiika where without 
hindrance or molestation, to which he was subjected during 
his twelve years* wanderings, he could perform his austerities 
and pursue his contemplation. It is very probalo that the 
river Barakar, the ancient Rjupalika or lljuvalika, which 
means the ‘‘river with coarse sand,*’ was much nearer to 
Jharia in the 6th century b.C. than it is now, as the rivers 
which are liable to sudden freshets, as the Barakar is, 
generally change their course through the breaks caused 
in their banks. The river Barakar is now about twenty 
miles away from Jharia. It is related in the Kalpa Sutra 
that Mahavira spent one Pajjusan or rainy season in 
Paiiitabhumi, which according to the commentators was in 
Vajjabhumi.^ This has not yet been identified. 

It will therefore be observed that Gaiiga-rastra, or its 
abbreviations Riwlha, Rsula, Ladha, Lada, Lata, Lala, as 
stated in Hindu, Jaina and Buddhist works, 
was in the 6th century b.c. bounded on the east 
by tlie Ganges; on the west its boundary ex- 
tended to the western limits of the districts of 
Manbhum and Singbhuni, and on the south it was bounded 
by the Ocean, It also appears from the stories of Vijaya 
and Bhaddakacchana as stated in the 3Iahavavjm^ that at 
the time of Buddha s death, the southern portion of Lala 
was very close to the ocean. The boundaries of R^ha 
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1 /Cal/>a Sutra, S, B. E., vol. xxii, p. 264, note 4. But it should 
be' stated that other Jaina works have Paisacabhumi instead of 
Panitabhiimi (see Mr. U. D. Barodia’s History and Literature of 
lainismy [). 39 note). 

2 Mahavav/aa, chapters vi, vii, and viii. 
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varied at different periods till it was finally absorbed into 
the kingdom of Bengal. The Prahodha-candrodayandtaka^ 
mentions Daksi^a BSdha or Southern KSdh. This shows 
that before the 11th century Radba was divided into Uttara 
(Northern) and Daksipa (Southern) RSdha. The portion 
on the nortli of the river Ajaya is the Uttara RSdha and 
it includes a part of the district of Murshidabad. The 
northern boundary of Radha, there fore , extended to a por- 
tion of the Murshidabad district. GangS-rastra was not 
in existence in the 14th century A.o. Radha included the 
modern districts of Hughli, Burdwan, Midnapur, Birbhum, 
Bankura, a portion of Murshidabad and other districts. 

The name of Gangtl-rjlstra or Gailgii-radha, or its con- 
tracted form Grtuga or Gauga, Radha, Rfkla, Ladha, Lada, 
Lata, or Lala, however, does not appear in the 
Mahdbhdrata. The reasonable inference is that 
the country did not come into existence, or rather 
the delta of the Ganges in which the country 
is situated, was not formed till after the compo- 
sition of the 31ahahharata. We have already stated that Suhma 
and Tamralipta existed at that time. It is also clear from 
the route taken by Yudhist-hira in his pilgrimage that the 
delta of the Ganges which contains the modern Radh had 
not then been formed and the configuration of Bengal was then 
quite different from what it is now. This appears to be sub- 
stantiated by geological evidence. According to the geolo- 
gists the extension of the delta from the north to the present 
site of Calcutta took place twelve thousand years ago, but 
by a cataclysm, supposed to have been caused by a severe 
earthquake, there occurred a subsidence of Mid-Bengal, 
which had the effect of changing the courses of rivers, 
specially of the Ganges. We have no evidence or tradition 
when the subsidence took place, but Colonel F. C. Hirst has 
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I Prabodha-candrod(tyam\aka, Act ii. 
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noted, and described the former land surface of Bengal in his 
'Report on the Nadia Bioers.^ There was, however, again a 
re-formation of the delta and emergence of the old depressed 
surface in some places ; and Mr. Ravenshaw is of opinion 
that “it is not impossible that Calcutta itself may at that 
period (460 b.c.) have been not far distant from the mouth or 
one of the mouths of tlie Ganges.*’® Delta-building is indeed 
a very slow process. So making an allowance of six hundred 
years for the slow and gradual extension towards the south 
of that part of the delta which comprised the modern districts 
of Hughli and Burdwan on the north of Calcutta, as they 
appertained to the ancient kingdom of Gahga-r^tra or 
the modern Radh, we may conclude that the country did 
not come into existence before the 11th century b.c., which 
is later than the period ascribed to the composition 
of the Mahahharata, This part of the country, therefore, 
in the 5th century b.c. was a dense forest, like the modern 
Sunderbans, and was the abode of lions at)d other wild animals. 
In this wilderness lay the originnl site of the country after- 
wards called Gaftga-rastra, the Lala of the Mahavarrisa,^ 
which was written in the 5th century A.C.; between Vanga 
and Magadha, there was only a caravan-route which 
joined the two kingdoms. Pandu Sakya, said to be a cousin 
of Buddha, fled from the Sakya country (or fear of falling 
into the hands of Virudhaka, and, crossing the Ganges, 
founded a settlement which was close to the sea and the 
Gauges as the story of Bhaddakaccharia indicates.^ It also 
clearly shows that this part of the country in the 5th century 


1 Prakrtiy a Bengali Scientific Journal, vol. I, pp. 20, 2r, edited 
by Dr. Satya Chaian Law ; Major (now Colonel) F. C. Hirst’s Report 
on the Nadia Rivers^ ch. iv. 

2 Ravenshaw’s Memorandum on the Ancient Bed of the River 
Soane and Site of Pah bothra in JASB^ 1845, p. 152. 

3 Tumour's Mahawanso^ ch. vi. 


4 Ibid.i ch. viii. 
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B.c. was no luau’s laud. This settlemeut was evideutly called 
PS^duS in the district of Hughli after the name of its founder 
Ps^dn ^akya.* 

Though there is no mention of Ganga^ra^tra in any of 
the Purai^as or in any classical work, yet we find the name 
and its abbreviated forms Gafiga, Ga 6 ga and 
Ganga-ra?- G 8 figa mentioned in official documents and in- 
scriptions. scriptious. Professor Wilson in his Introduc- 
tion to the Mackenzie Collection, remarking on 
Mr. Stirling’s account of the GahgavarnsI Kings of Orissa 
in the Asiatic Besearches^ says, ‘*A few trifling matters may 
perhaps admit of correction, and an inscription procured 
since Mr. Stirling wrote, by Mr. Colvin, shows that 
Oorafiga was not the founder of the Gahga family, but 
that the first who came to Kalihga was Ananta Varinan, 
— also called KolShala, sovereign of Ganga Ba^hi — tlie 
low country on the right bank of the Ganges or Tamluk 
and Midnaporv; this occurred at the end of the Hth century 
A.O., and from that till the beginning of the 16th century, 
the same family occupied the province of Orissa, the bound- 
aries of their rule being extended or contracted variously 
at various times according to the personal characters of the 
princes themselves and of those to whom they were opposed.”® 
It is, therefore, clear that even in the 11 th century a.c., the 
kings of Gaag 8 -rastra were called kings of Gaiiga-rmjjhi. 
Pliny, who lived in the first century a.c., mentions the 
Macco-Calingoi (which is a transcription of Majjha, or middle 
Kaliiigas) and the Gangarides-Calingw as separate peoples 
from the Calingce (that is, the people of Kali^ga proper).* 
The Ganga- rSdhis were known as ‘‘Calingse"® even at the 


1 See my JVfi/ss o» District of Hughli or the Ancient Rod ha 
in /ASB., iQio, p. 6ii. 2 Asiatic Researches, voi. xv. 

3 Mackenzie Collection (2nd Ed.), p. 82. 

4 General Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, 519. 

5 McCrindle’.s Ancient India as described by Mcgasthenes and 
Arrian, p. 135 . 
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time of Megasthenes in the 4th century b.c. General Cun- 
ningham also is of opinion that the Qangarides Qalingae were 
one of the Tri-Kalihgaa or “Three Kaliiigas.’’^ This appears 
to be confirmed by the legendary tradition recorded in the 
Maliavanisa^ about the foundation of the capital by Slha- 
biihu. It is said that a king of Vahga married a daughter 
of the king of Kaliuga, and by her he had a daugliter named 
Suppadevi who eloped with a caravan cliief who was proceed- 
ing to Magadha. In the wilderness of LSla (that is, Kadha) 
she was chasea and carried away by a lion to his den, where 
they lived together. She gave birth to twins, a son and a 
daughter. The son was named Sihabahu and the daughter 
Sihasivall. Sihabahu killed tlie lion and they all went to 
Vnnga, where Suppadevi was married to her maternal uncle’s 
son Anuro. After the death of the king of Vanga, Anuro 
succeeded to his kingdom, and Sihabahu (Sanskrit form 
Simhabahu) repaired with his sister to the wilderness where 
he was born, and, clearing the jungle, foniuled a city named 
Sihapura (Sanskrit Simhapura) and became its king. He 
•married his sister, and was the progenitor of a line of 
kings. It is, therefore, clear that being the descendants 
of a lion, they were of course unable to assume any patrony- 
mic, or claim an inclusion into any class ; they were con- 
sequently known as people of Kalinga from Snppadevl’s 
mother who was a princess of Kalihga. The story divested 
of its legendary feature shows that a branch of the kings of 
Kalihga founded a settlement in Lala or GangS-rastra, and 
established a kingdom, the capital of which was Simhapura, 
This circumstance evidently contributed to their being known 
as Kaliugas of Gang 5 -r 5 (lha {Oangarides CalingcB). How- 
ever, the name of GaPgJi-rS^hi existed in the 1 st century. 
It appears from the Karhad Plate and Deoli Plate inscrip- 
tions of Kfstiin III of Saka-saravat 862 and 880 respectively 

1 General Cunningham’s Ancient Geofrrafi/Lv^ Iniii/i, p. 519. 

2 Tumour's MahSwanso, ch, vi. 
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corresponding to 941 and 959 a. 1 ). that the name Q&nga^ 
r^fra had been contracted or abbreviated into OangS.^ 
These two inscriptions describing the conquests of Krs^a 
11 , sou of Ainoghavarsa or Nrpatuftga, state ‘‘his command 
was obeyed by the A6gaa, the Kalifigas, the GSngas, and tho 
Magadhas.” It will be remarked that GShga has been placed 
between Kali^ga and Magadha. The Plthapnrain Pillar 
Inscription of Prthvisvara dated Saka-samvat 1108 corres- 
ponding to 1185-86 A.D.® mentions the country as Qanga, 
and it is placed just before Kalihga. The Harihara Stone 
Inscription of 1147 a.d. relating the exploits of Vira PSijdyft 
Deva states “The mighty kings of Gaiga, Kalinga, VaAga, 
etc., he causes to weep, so greatly do all people praise this 
PSijdya bhUpRia.’’* So also the Belur Inscription of 1380 
A.D. mentions “Aftga, Gafiga, Kalihga.”* We have alre.ady 
stated that the Periplus of the Erythrcean Sea mentions 
the “country of Ganges” or Gaiigft which of course means 
Gafiga-ra^tra. It should also be mentioned that Varaha- 
mihira, who lived in the 16th century a d., places Suhma 
which is synonymous with Badha or Gaftg8-rastra between 
Vahga and Magadha.® This indicates that the delta of the 
Ganges had considerably extended towards the south since 
the 5th century b.c., so the position of Gahga-rastra was 
mentioned in later times with reference to Kalihga instead 
of to Vahga. Though the western Gahga kings who reigned 
in Mysore from the 2nd century a.c., are considered to be 
purely Mysorean in origin, yet it appears that they were 
preceded by a line of kings known as Hatta kings, and the 

1 Epigraphia In/fics, vol. iv, p. 283, y. IS; vol. v, p. 193, v. 13 — 
Dvarasthahga-kalihga-gSflga-magadhair abhyarccitajiiaficiram, 
Sunuh sunftavagbhuvah parivr<jhahi Srlky^qarSjo'bhavat. 

2 Eptgraphia Indiea^ vol. iv, p. 48. 

3 Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions, p. 70. 

4 Jbid,, p. 232. 

5 VarSha-Mihira’s £t Aat-saiphiti, ch. 16, v, . 
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country over which they ruled was called Kongu.^ The 
names of Qahga, Baifa and Kongtt (which is a corruption 
of GafigS) raise the suspicion that these two lines of kings 
were originally connected with the country of GaUgS-rfistm 
in northern India, which connection perhaps has nob yet been 
discovered. 

The most ancient capital of GangS-rastra, of which we 
have got any record, is Sihapura which is, as stated before, 
mentioned in the MaJiavartisa. Sihapura, or 
Capitals of properly Sliphapura, is the modern Sifigur, now 
^ ^ insignificant village situated in the district 
of Hughli. ® It was founded by Sihabahu, 
father of Vijaya who colonised Ceylon in the .'ith century 
B.C., some years before Buddha’s death, by clearing the wil- 
derness. It was then near the ocean, and at one time the 
river Sarasvati, an arm of the Ganges, used to flow by its 
eastern side. It is stated by Megastheues that the capital 
of the “Gangarides’’ in the 4th century b.c. was at Parthalis,® 
which is perhaps a transcription or corruption of Purvasthnll, 
now a large village situated on the Ganges, about twenty 
miles from the town of Burdwan in the district of the same 
name. Parthalis, being on the eastern boundary of the 
Gangarides, must have been close to the sea at that 
time.'* There can be no doubt that Purvasthali, which is 
a very old village and certainly much older than Burdwan, 
was situated on the mouth of the Ganges, in the 4 th cen- 
tury B.O. and its advantageous position in affording 
facilities to inland trade and commercial enterprise soon 
made it an entrepdt of commerce, and its importance 
was further enhanced when the capital of Gafiga-rS^ha 


1 Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions, \xi\xo,, pp. xl, xli. 

2 JASB., iQio, p. 604. 

3 McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, p. 135. 

4 Ibid., p. 33, 
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was shifted to this place owing, evidently, to the insalubrious 
nature of the climate of Siinhapura which was then situated 
in a low moist country on the sea-shore. 

The third capital of the Gangarides or of Ganga-r5(Jha 
is mentioned as GSnge, which is evidently a transcription 
of Gailigft. It is mentioned in the Periplm of 
The third the Erythrcean Sea, which was written in the 
Gan^* ^^**®^* first century of the Christian era, and also by 
Ptolemy who lived in the 2nd century. Accord- 
ing to the latter it was situated on the third mouth of the 
Ganges. We can very well conceive that the extended area 
of the delta to the south of Parvasthall acquired sufficient 
consistency and consolidation in the course of three centuries 
for the establishment of a market-town called Gange or GSAgit 
on the mouth of the Ganges, as in-coming and out-going 
vessels evidently felt inconvenience in going up and down 
in connection with their trade with Parthalis, arid GSnge 
became an emporium of trade: "through this place are 
brought” as recorded in the Periplus of the Erythraan Sea^ 
“malabothrum and Gangetic spikenard and pearls and muslins 
of the finest sorts, which are called Gangetic,” But Pliny, 
who also lived in the first century a.c,, states that Parthalis 
was the capital of the Gangaridse Calingse® or, in other 
words, GSingr? at that period did not become the capital of 
Gauga-r5dha. In the second century A.c., however, Ptolemy 
mentions ‘‘Gango, the royal residence.”® In the second 
century, therefore, Gange became the capital of GafigS rSdlia, 
It appears that Gange had trade connections with Mouziris 
(modern Cranganore) and Nelkunda (near Kottayam, fifty 
miles away from Cranganore); and the commodities conveyed 


1 Mr. SchofTs Periplus of the Erythroean Sea, p. 47. 

2 Indian Antiquary, i?84, p. 365. 

3 McCrindle's Ptolemy, Bk. viJ, ch, i, secs. 80 ; 81: see Indian 
Antiquary, 1884, p. 365. 
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tu tliott© places were exported to Egypt and other countries, 
including the Roman Empire.^ It should be stated here 
that the discovery of the passage from the Red Sea to India 
by Hippalus in the first century a.o. opened out to the 
Romans a good prospect of establishing a direct trade with 
India without the help of interinediaries. Thus Barygaza 
(Broach) in Guzerat and Mouziris in Malabar became the 
centres of Roman trade a great impetus was thusg iveii 
to the development of the export trade of India, It should 
be remarked that Tararalipta (modern Tainluk), situated 
in the district of Hughli, had been existing as a maritime 
pert since the lilth century before tlie Christian era, and 
it was existing as such in the first and second centuries a.c. 
Though the latitudes and longitudes of Ptolemy are generally 
faulty, yet comparing the latitudes and longitudes of “Tam- 
lites,** and “Gauge” as stated by him, these two places do not 
appear to be far distant from each other. The reason for 
the existence of a new port us Gunge in the first century 
A.o. may, therefore, be found in the fact that the 
trade of Northern and Eastern India, as indicated by the 
names of the commodities exported from this place, had 
considerably increased and sought an oiitlel. This neces- 
sitated tlie establishment of new port, as in those days 
the less dangerous and less expensive mode of transport 
to distant places and provinces was through waterwfiys 
only, and it has been rightly observed by Mr. McCrindlo 
with regard to Tamralipti that “This place in ancient times 
WHS the great emporium of trade between the Ganges 
and Ceylon.”^ So a new market-town came into existence 
for the wider distribution of commodities, and its importance 

1 McCrindle*s Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraean tiea, pp. 
23, 25; Mr. SchofFs Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 205, 208, 
317; Rennell^s Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, Intro., pp. xxxiv f. 

2 Mr. Charlesworlh’s Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman 
Empire ; Mr. SchofPs Periplus of the Erythrcean Sea, pp. 45, 227 f. 

3 Indian Antiquary ^ 1884, p. 364. 
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was further increased by its becoming the capital of the 
country. 

But the questions are where was this QSnge and what 
is its modern name? Various identifications have been made 
by different authors, as Chittagong, SonSrgSou,'. 
Jessore etc,,^ but they are not at all convincing 
as none of them conforms to the three coditious 
which are necessary for the identification of 
Gange, namely, that it must be situated in 
Radhiii that it must be situated on the Ganges, and that 
it must have been an emporium of commerce as described in 
Ptolemy’s Geography and in the Periplus of the Eryikrcean 
Sea.^ Most of these identifications were made on the erroneous 
assumption that the present tract called the Sundarhans 
existed with all its present places and the mouths of the 
Ganges in. the first and second centuries of the Christian 
era. Being situated on the mouth of the Gauges in the first 
century a.c., GSnge must be sought for on the south of 
Fdrvasthall which was also near the mouth of the Gauges 
in the 4th century B.C., and being the capital of 6afig&-ra§tra 
or (in its contracted form) Ks^ha, it must have beeu situated 
on the western side of the Ganges. It could not have been 
Calcutta, as it is situated on the eastern side of the Ganges, 
and perhaps at that time it was in the midst of an ancient 
“Sundarbans.” It could not have been Tsmralipta, as 
Ptolemy mentions both “Gange” and “Tainlites’’ in the same 
chapter.’ Hence it must be sought for between Furvasthal! 
and Calcutta to the south of the former. 

(To be continued) 

Nundolal Dey 
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1 Indian Antiquary^ 1884, p. 365. 

2 Set my Eatly Courst of the Ganges in the Indian Antiquary, 
1921, p. 16. 

3 McCrindle’s Ptolemy, Bk. vii, ch. i, secs. 73 and 81. 



Upanisad-vrata 

{The Sacrament for the Study of the XJpaniaads) 

The Upaniaads, as we know, were a part, not of the secular 
literature, but of the sacred literature of ancient India. The philosophy 
that arose out of them was also, to that extent, a sacred philosophy. 
It was a philosophy based on sacred texts and partook of a specially 
orthodox character. The Upanisads have always been considered as a 
section of the Vedic texts and have shared in the peculiarly sacred 
character attaching to them. Throughout the vast extent of Sanskrit 
literature, not a line can be discovered which might be understood to 
suggest that the Upanisads were not a part of Vedic literature. 
Modern scholarship has no doubt discovered the fact that there was a 
big gap of time between the Vedas and the Upanisads. These latter 
are believed to have been produced very much later and possibly under 
different social, intellectual and physical conditions. The orthodox 
view, of course, does not recognise these differences ; according to it, 
all of them are eternal and revealed, and are, therefore, unaffected by 
temporal and spatial conditions. VVe cannot possibly accept this 
aspect of the revelation theory ; yet we ought not to ignore the fact 
that to the ancient Indian mind the whole of Sruti, including the Vedas 
proper and the Upanisads, constituted one homogeneous mass ; the 
Upanisads were never thought of as having a different origin or a 
different character from that of the Vedas. On the contrary, the 
unbroken and uniform tradition is that the Upanisads were a part of 
the Vedas, Whatever the difference of time and space between the 
Vedas and the Upanisads may have been, in subsequent thinking it 
was successfully obliterated ; and all of them together have been 
regarded as making up a complete whole. 

Not only this, but as in the case of the Vedas proper, in the case of 
the Upanisads also, a formal, sacramental initiation was necessary for 
their study. The study of the Upanisads, like that of the Vedas, was 
not a secular study ; and every one could not engage in this study at 
any time he liked. It was a vrata — a holy vow, which involved a 
severe discipline and an austere life, and was to be preceded and 
accompanied by a number of sacrificial performances, 
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Detailed rules have been laid down for this discipline and 
these performances in the Grhyas. The vow was called ‘the 
vow of the Upanisads’ {Aupanimda Vrata\ and was usually to be 
kept for a year (Gobhila, iii, i, 28 ; Bodhayana, i, 3, 2 ; Khadira, 

S> 17 ; Vrtti on Ahvalayana^Grhya^ i, 22, 3 j and Bhaiia- 
KumZxrila-Karika^ 15 ; etc. ).' 

The first general initiation to the Vedic studies was the sacrament 
of the sacred thread (or Upanayana\ Then there were other sacra- 
ments also to be gone through for the study of special parts of the 
Vedas. The Aupani^ada vrata was one of these several sacraments, 
and was necessary for the study of the Upanisads and Brahmanas {vide 
Tarkalahkara’s commentary on Gobhila^ iii, i, 28 ; Bodhayana^ loc. dL ). 

The vrata^ however, was not the same thing as the study or the 
vidya proper. The former was an accompaniment of the latter and 
consisted in a [neliminary vow taken before tlie sacred fire, then some 
regular libations offered to the fire throughout the year and, then, at 
the end of tlie period, a declaration to the gods that the vow had been 
kept, and, then a sort of leave-taking from them. The offering of 
libations had to be continued so long as one was engaged in the study 
of the Upanisads. The period usually, contemplated was a year ; but 
if the study could not be finished during that period, it might be 
prolonged beyond a year. 

The difference between the study and the sacrificial performance 
accompanying it was never overlooked. And Gobhila (iii, 5, 22), 
Paraskara (ii, 5, 32), etc. contemplate the possibility that one might 
keep up the sacrificial vow without being able to finish the study and 

also vice versa. It is just thinkable that a man might be anxious to 

enter the life of a grkin^ i. e., get himself married and find a home, 
after a year or so spent in the study of the Upanisads. Now, during 

I Even within the Upanisads themselves, indications of the 
sacraments accompanying the study of the Upanisads are not alto- 
gether wanting. References to the ceremony of Upanayana as a 
preliminary to tiie study of sacred lore are very many ; (e. g., in the 

story of Balaki Ajatasatru, Br,y ii, i, 14). And in the »^lk§avalli of the 

Taitt. Upaniisad, we have a more detailed description of the cere- 
monies that were to accompany the study of the Upanisads— the 
Homas to be performed and the Mantras to be repeated. But the 
name ‘Upanl'jad-vrata* does not occur there ; fuller particulars of these 
things are found in the Grhyas, 
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this period, he may have finished the study and also kept up the 
sacrifice ; or, it was no less likely, that he may have succeeded in eitlier 
of them only but failed in the other, i. e., he may have finished the 
study but transgressed the vow, or, kept up the vow without being able 
to finish the study. It was of course the best thing to be able to have 
done both ; but it was also permissible to close up the period with 
success in one direction only. Both could not be neglected but 
success in both was of course the ideal. 

But whether one succeeded in both or not, it is apparent from the 
trend of the Gthya-sTitras that both had to be attempted. In other 
words, the study of the Upanlaads could not be begun except 
with the formal initiation and with the sacrifices in question. 
Harihara while commenting on Paraskara, ii, 5, points out that, after 
the sacrament of the Vpanaynna one might begin all the Vedas simulta- 
neously, or, might begin them one after another ; but there were 
different rites to be observed in the two cases. And never could the 
study of the Vedas or any important portion of them be begun except 
with a formal initiatory ceremony and a vow to live a stringently 
regulated life. 

The Gargya-Narayanlya-Vrtti on Ahvallxyana-Grhya-sutra, i, 22, 
4, says that when a pupil was unable both to keep the vow and 
to finish the study of the entire Veda, he might read the Aranyaka 
portion only and then become a house-holder. 

As to the relative importance of the vow and the study, this writer 
thinks that the study is more important. The vow to keep up a 
sacrifice and to follow a particular kind of life for a specified period 
could be broken only if the study was finished before that period. 
When a pupil was initiated to the study of the Vedas, he was 
at the same time initiated to a religious life also involving certain 
specific sacrifices and certain vows. The pupil was expected to keep 
the vow and to carry on the study. If he could finish the study 
before the period vowed for, he could break the vow and become a 
house-holder ; he could not, however, break the vow without finishing 
the study. And if he could not read the whole of the portion of the 
Vedas he undertook to do, then the vow must be observed for the 
whole period and, having read select parts of that portion of the Vedas 
which he undertook to read, he might become a house holder. The 
most laudable thing for him, however, was to keep the vow for the 
stipulated period and also to finish the study within that period. 

Wc should notice here that the Grhya^sUtras of Apastamba and 
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PSraskara do not mention the Upani^ad-varta, but, as is usual with 
the other GrhyaSt gives the Upanayana at the eighth year and the 
Godana at the sixteenth. A§valayana also makes no specific mention 
of the Upanim i-vrata in the Su/ras, but the F> 7 /r on the STUras 
mentions it and so does the Karika of Bhat^a Kumarila. A clearer 
mention of this vratut however, is found in the Srauta-sutra of AiSva- 
layana (ii, 2, 14). 

Even if a particular Grhya omitted to mention it altogether, the 
only inference in that case would be that in some of the Vakhas, this 
vrata or vow was not practised. But it does not appear to have been 
the case. Even when it is not explicitly mentioned in any of the 
Grhyas^ it is implied clearly enough. The importance of the ^end' of 
the Vedas (i. e. of the Upanisads) was never lost sight of. And the 
vrtti on Asvalayana^Gyhya (i, 22, 4) goes so far as to say that when 
the rest of the Vedas could not be finished, the pupil should read 
at least the 'end‘ of the Vedic texts, i, e., the Aranyakas^ in order that 
his vow might be considered fulfilled. And under Sutra, i, 22, 3, the 
vrtti considers the different views as to when exactly the various 
ceremonies between the Upanayana and the beginning of a house- 
holder’s life are to be performed. Though the list of these intermediate 
ceremonies is not given in full, we can easily see with the help of the 
Grhyas of other schools and the Karikas of Bhatfa Kumarila, 
that this list included the JJpanhadwata also. Besides, under Sutra, 
*1 22, 13, the vrtti gives a mantra, viz., npani%ade svaha which could 
be appropriately used only in the Upanmd-vrata ceremony (cf. 
Bodhayana, iii, 2, 30). 

So the Upanhad-vrata or the sacrament for the study of the 
Upanisads wa? a generally recognised form of initiation to the study 
of these books, According to all the schools of Grhyas^ this vrata was 
to last for a year during which period the study of the Upanisads was 
expected to be finished. If owing to any reason, the study could not 
be finished, the period might be extended. And, according to all the 
C/Ayar again, this vrata was to come after the Upanayana, i. e., the 
general introduction to the study of the Vedas. There is no provision 
in the Grhyas for beginning the study of the Upanisads straightway 
without the introduction to the Vedas in general. 

The Drahyayana Grhya (ii, 5) read with the commentary of Rudra- 
skanda makes the whole thing perfectly clear. At the very beginning 
(ii, 5, i) Rudraskanda tells us that there are eight vows prescribed 
for the Chandogas {astau vratani smaryyante chandoginam) ; and 
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this list of eight starts with the Upanayana and includes Godana, 
Aupani^ada and five other vows. It is also indicated here as to which 
vrata was to be accompanied by the study of which portion of the 
Vedas. The Upanayana was no doubt an introduction to the entire, 
study ; still, it was the Gayattl and other relevant texts which were 
covered by that specific vrata. After this was over, another specific 
portion of the Vedas was to be begun with the initiatory ceremony of 
Aditya-vrata and so on. 

As to the Aupaniqada vrata^ we are told (ii, 5, 38) that it was to 
synchronise with the study of that portion of the Vedic texts which 
begins with Deva savitar etc. and ends with na ca punaravartate. 
This last line occurs in the last passage of the Chandogya Upatmad ; 
the first, Deva sabitar etc., is not, however, the first line of that 
Upanisad. That seems to indicate that more than a mere Upanisad 
as we find it now, was included in the course of study which was 
accompanied by the UupanUad vraUi. If the whole course could not 
be gone through, in any case, selections seem to have been allow’ed. 

RuJraskanda further (ii, 5, 41) says that for portions of the Vedas 
other than those specified in connection with thet^e vratas^ there was 
no rule about time [na kiila niyamah)f nor was there any rule about 
the Vedarigas. 

The student of the Upanisad-?, and for the matter of that, of the 
Vedas in general, had not a jolly good time of it 5 he had to live a 
strenuous life, a life of austerities with a crowded programme of 
studies and religious observance^?. Some idea of the life of the student 
or the Brahmacarin, as he was called, may be formed if wc recollect 
some of the rules that he was expected to follow. In the first place, 
he was to be absolutely under his teacher, was to beg alms morning 
and evening, and whatever he might obtain in that way, he was to make 
over to his teacher ; he was to collect sacrificial fuel ; he was to 
carry a staff, and to retain undipped his hair and beard, and 
so on. Besides all these rigours, he had to perform certain sacri- 
ficial rites and offer libations to the fire. This rigorous life, circums- 
cribed by stringent rules and involving a series of strenuous tasks, was 
a vrata or a vow that the pupil had to keep. 

The actual reading of the texts was no less formal and no less 
stringent. In the first place, there were certain days and certain events 
during which there could be no reading. For instance, if the student 
lost a kinsman, reading was to be suspended for some time. In the 
second place, in addition to all this, there were certain formalities to 
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be observed every time when the study was to be begun and 
postponed for the day. 

The first acquisition of the learning, therefore, was an exceedingly 
formal affair ; nay, it was a religious rite. An arduous preparation 
was necessary and a strenuous discipline had to be observed so long as 
the subject of study was not mastered. The study of the Upanigads 
was not a secular function ; it could not be perfunctory. All other 
concerns of life were to be set aside for the time being, and no other 
thought was to be allowed to enter the mind of the pupil, and he was 
not to have any other relation save that with his teacher and fellow- 
pupils. 

The vidya or knowledge acquired with such great difficulty had to 
be kept alive with equally deep reverence. Even when the pupil had 
entered the life of a house-holder, the study of the Vedas, including of 
course the Upani§ads, was still a sacred duty for him, The reading 
of the scriptures, or, SvaMyJya, as it was technically called, was one 
of the five great religious observances of a house-holder {pafua 
mahayapA). (cf. Awalayam-Grhya, iii, i ; Bodhayana^ ii, g, etc.). 

Ahnlayana says that tliese five yafflas or rites should be observed 
daily as far as practicable. With regard to svadhyaya^ he lays down 
the following rules : 

“One should go out of the village towards the east or north ; 
should purify himself by an ablution ; be clothed in pure 
garments, wear the sacred thread in a particular fashion ; 
sit upon a seat of the sacred grass of darbha, with his face 

turned to the east and place his hands upon his lap ; fix 

his gaze upon the spot where the sky seems to meet the 
earth, or, close his eyes altogether ; and concentrate his mind 
upon the study and then go on with it.'^ {^AhvalayaiM- 
Gthya-sUtra, iii, 2, 2). 

The study must begin in the spirit of worship and certain formali- 
ties must be observed at the beginning and also at the end. Into the 
details of these we need not go. Suffice it to say that the whole was 
a sacramental function and not a mere reading of books as a modern 
man understands it. 

We find almost identical regulations about the study of iSruti 
(including the Upanisads) in the Samhitas of Manu, Yijnavalkya and 
others. Thus, Manu, in chapter ii, gives the details of the Upanayana 
ceremony, the first general introduction to the study of the Vedas, 
and lays down, almost identical rules as the Grhyas about the life of 
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the Brahmacarin or pupil. We find no specific mention of the 
Upanhad-vrata here ; but that does not and cannot possibly imply that 
the study of the Upanisads has become a secular concern. For, the 
term Weda' included the Brahmanas and the Upanisads ; and any 
sacrament for the study of the Vedas was, to that extent; a sacrament 
Yor the study of the Upanisads also. The special sacrament connected 
with the study of these books is not emphasised in the SainhitSs. 
This may mean either of two things : (i) that the Upanif^ad-vrata had 
fallen into desuetude ; or, (ii) that a division of labour had been 
introduced in the study of 6ruti and that the Upanisads were no longer 
being studied by the class of men for whom the Samhitas were 
intended. Whichever of t\ jse hypotheses we may adopt, the undis- 
puted fact remains that the study of the Upanisads was still a sacred 
function ; whether pursued by the same class of men as before, or not, 
this study, as far as Sanskrit literature is concerned, never appears to 
have lost its religious character. 

As in the Grhyas, so in these Samhitas also, the pupil after having 
finished his study could enter the life of a house-holder ; and then the 
teaching and the reading of the Vedas were one of the five religious 
observances which were binding upon him (cf. Manu, iii, 70 ; 
Hi, 7 S> 78, etc.). 

Similar rules as to the beginning and continuance of the study of 
the Vedas and the Upanisads are also found in the books known as 
Dharmasutras, {Bodhayana-Dharmasatra^ i, 2, 8, et seq, ; ii, 6, 9 ; 
Gotaina-DharmasUirat chapters i & ii ; etc.). 

According to the Grhya-sxLtras, the Dhartttasulras, and also the 
DharmasamhitaSi the common and general rule for the study of the 
Upanisads as a part of the Vedic literature was that it should begin 
after the ceremony of Upanayana ; some of the Grhyas, in any case, 
ordain that this study should be accompanied by a special vrata and 
honiat or sacrificial rites. And according to all of them, the first 
acquisition of the vidya was to take place in the first akrama, i. e., 
while the pupil was still a young man. And the teacher in all cases 
grhastha Brahmin. In the first place, he was to be a Brahmin, 
because teaching was specifically a Brahmin's occupation {Gotama, 
X, 2; Vasi^iha ii, 14).. And except in case of dire need, a 
Brahmin was not to learn from a non-Brahmin {Gotama-Dhannor 
sUtra, vii, i). Barring one or two ostensible cases to the contrary 
where a Brahmin is said to have acquired knowledge from a K^atriya, 
even in Upanisadic times, teaching appears to have remained exclu- 
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sively in the hands of the Brahmins. In the second place, the teacher 
was a grhastha or house-holder ; for, teaching and reading were parts of 
his domestic rites. 

The vidyH or knowledge, thus acquired in the first quarter of life, 
had to be preserved by continuous study which itself was again a bit 
of a sacrament. During the second stage of life, the Brahmin was 
expected not only to read the sacred writings but also to teach their 
to deserving pupils. 

During the second half of life which embraced the third and fourth 
asrainas^ viz., the Vanaprasiha and the Bhiksu^ teaching and learning 
were no part of a Brahmin^s AC\\v\X\ts (^Gotama-Dharinasutra/\\\i l\^ 
et seq, ; Bodhoyana^ ii, 6, & lO, etc.). This half of life was a life of 
increasing rigidity, abstinence and penance. At this stage, the 
Brahmin was to depend for his food on begging ; and in order to cut 
asunder all ties of attachment to the world, he was not to have any 
fixed home even. In this stage, the Brahmin was freed from the 
obligation of performing religious rites except a few small items. He 
was neither to learn anything nor to teach anything ; but had to 
meditate on what he had learned before. It was, in fact, only a prepara- 
tion for death ; and, the meditation on the truths of the Srutis. 
was only an attempt to reach salvation when death actually 
came. 

The Grhyas mention very seldom these ahravias* They are 
discussed more in the DharmasThtras and the Dharmasamhitas ; andi 
both these branches of literature agree in delineating the ideal of this 
half of a Brahmin’s life. In matters of detail^ there are some diffe- 
rences between one school and another and also between the Surras 
and the Sam/ttlas ; but in broad and general outlines, there is a 
striking agreement among them all. The general scheme of life is 
more or less the same. Both the Samhitds and the Dhartnasutras 
prescribe the continuation of the study of the Vedas even during this 
period. This study, it seems, could never be given up altogether even in 
the last two dsramas (cf. Vasi§tka, x, 4). Reading aloud was 
not necessary ; there must be menial recitation and meditation 
{Vasisthay X, 14). The SUtras du noL lUake any very special mention 
of the Upanisads. It is nevertheless clear that the importance of 
the Upanisads was not overlooked ; the absence of any special reference 
to them only means that they were not regarded as independent books 
and it was thought that sufficient recognition was accorded to them 
when the importance of the Vedas was emphasised. In some cases. 
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however, a separate reference to them is also intended, e. g., Vashiha^ 
X, 14 ; Bodhayana, if, lO, 55 ; etc. 

Separate references to the Upanisads are found in the Snmhitas, 
also. Thus Mann (vi, 29) says that in the last asrama a man should, 
among other thing-, follow the UpanUad branch of the Srutis ; and in 
vi, 94, he says that one should adopt the last Hrama after having 
learned the Vedlnta. 

In the orthodox rules of life in the Dharmn-sUtraSt Grhyas, and 
Dharma-samhitas an ideal has been delineated in which the 
Upani§ads certainly occupy an important place, but they are not mon 
important than the other branches of the Srutis- And, further, nc 
special virtue is suppos d to belong to the last two Mramas and the 
first as opposed to the second ; in other words, the life of ^grhastha 
or house-holder is not despised in any way. This is also an important 
abrama^ if not the most important akrama ; and the parts of the 
Vedas other than the Upanisads are not considered valueless at all. 

On the contrary, as to asramast the gryastha is very much 
extolled (Manu, vi, 87, 90, etc,). The house-holder is the prop on 
which the others have all to lean for support ; his is, therefore, the best 
asrama. Bodhayana (ii, 6, 29 f.) refers to a view that the real asrama 
— the asrama that was sanctioned by explicit Srutis — was that of the 
grhastha. And it was only an asura named Kapila, who, warring 
against the gods, introduced the fourfold division of asramas. Of 
course, this was one of the many views on the subject. In any case, 
the existence of the four asramas as a matter of fact is frankly recog- 
nised in the DharmasUtras and Samhitas ; and the possibility and 
Sasiric sanction for the evasion of the responsibilities of a house-holder^s 
life were also admitted by these writers. But they placed the greatest 
emphasis on the second asrama^ viz., that of the grhastha. Some of 
the Smrtis of later times went so far even as to prohibit the last asrama 
{Sannyasa) altogether in the Kali age. 

Again, even in the last asrama, some of the simpler Vedic 
rites are still obligatory (cf. Vi§nu-Samhita, xciv, 4 ; etc.). And a 
general study and meditation of the Vedas is always enjoined. 
As to. the study of the Srutis, the Vedas proper occupy perhaps 
a higher position than the Upanisads. These latter also are sacred 
and should be studied with ceremony and reverence and should on no 
account be slighted. But they have no special sanctity as against the 
other sections of the Vedas and are not supposed to have any special 
authority cither. 
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In the Smrti literature, beginning with the Sutras and ending with 
the later compilations like those of Raghunandana, the tendency is 
distinctly traceable of attaching an increasing importance to the life 
of ihegr/itn (house-holder). The life of the house-holder was a life of 
karman. Of course, among the many karmans that he had to be 
perform, the reading of the Vedas [svadhyaya) also was one. But there 
the Upanisads are not in any way specially marked out 

Th special importance attached to the grhastha ahrama and the 
decreasing value assigned to sannyasa in the Sinriis seem to imply 
that, among orthodox Brahminical circles, the reading and meditation 
of the Upanisads, though quite important and sacred, were never 
regarded as a substitute for the reading and practice of the other 
portions of the Vedas. The Upanisads were a supplement to the Vedas 
and as siich quite important. But their study could not be regarded 
as dispensing with the need for other studies. And what is far more 
important, renunciation of karman and of the life of karman^ was not 
considered by these writers a necessary and indispensable preliminary 
to that study. On the contrary, in the Smytist this study is asso- 
ciated with a sacrificial vow — a vrata — which was a karman of the same 
type as any other Vedic rite. 

This discussion must have prepared us to accept the following 
conclusions : 

(i) In earlier days, according to the orthodox view, though the 
Upanisads were quite an important section of the Vedic 
literature, and though, along with other important sections, 
the study of the Upanisadic section had to be accompanied 
by certain sacrificial performances and was regulated by 
special and stringent rules, yet, the Upanisads were never 
considered to be anything other than a mere part of the 
§ruii literature. They v’ere not conceived to be indepen- 
dent books ; they did not imply an independent cult and 
were not followed by a special class of men. We are no 
doubt often told of a class of men called Brahntavadim ; 
but they are also referred to in connection with ceremonial 
performances. This shows that although there were those 
that specialised in Brahmavidya or Upanisadic studies, yet 
socially, they were not an altogether distinct class from other 
classes of Brahmins.' These references to the Brahma- 

1 Vide my paper on 'The Upanimdic Scholar' \x\ the /.//.(^.,vol. 1 1 1, no. 3. 
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vTidtns are just like our references to the ‘physicists’ or the 
‘logicians’ : they do not imply a distinct social class. The 
Brahmavadin was a distinguished scholar and held a high 
position in society ; nevertheless, he was after all a Vedic 
Brahmin. 

(ii) The study of the Upanisads was a part of the scheme of 
life in which the performance of Vedic ceremonies and the 
worship of fire figured prominently. The class of men who 
performed these sacrifices were also the class to whom the 
Upanisads really mattered. It was the Brahmins of Vedic 
religion who read and studied the Upanisads and studied 
them as part of the Vedas. 

(iii) It was part of a Brahmin’s regular function to leach pupils ; 
and along with other branches of the Vedns, he taught the 
Upanisads also. The teacher was a grhastha, 

(iv) Renunciation of the world was a virtue, but it was to be 
practised only after one had been a worshipper according 
to ordinary rules, had been a house-holder and founded a 
family. It was not an exceedingly high virtue and was not 
a sine qua non for the study of the Upanisads. 

This was in ancient times. Some of the ceremonies, e. g., 
Updnavanaf still linger in more or less mutilated form ; but 
the same old religion is no longer practised in its entirety. And 
between then and now, another important and interesting change 
had taken place : It was the abstraction of the Upanisadic portion of 
the Vedic literature from the rest of it and handing it over to a class 
of men who cared very little for the Vedic religion properly so called 
and little also for the responsibilities of a worldly life. In other words, 
in later times, a class of men arose who studied only the Upanisads to 
the exclusion of the other branches of Sruti and practised the last 
asramas excluding the second (i. e. that of a house-holder), 
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The Alleged Greek Influenue on Hindu Astronomy 

Some writers like Mr. G. R. Kaye and Dr. D. E. Smith attribute 
the growth of Hindu Astronomy to Greek influence. This opinion 
was first expressed by Mr. G. R. Kaye and Dr. Smith, and others 
have followed suit. There must of course be considerable difference 
of opinion regarding the age of Hindu Astronomy in which personal 
equation of the writer must play a great part, Mr. Kaye assumes 
many tilings which perhaps take their colour from a preconception 
of superiority of the astronomical attainments of the Greeks to that of 
the Hindus. 

European scholars chiefly divide Hindu Astronomy into two stages: 
that of the Vedas and that based on mathematical calculations 
as propounded in Brahmasiddhanta, Suryasiddhanata, Brhatsam- 
hita, SiddhantaSiromani and other astronomical works of more 
recent date. Baily, Max Miiller and other eminent orientalists have 
expressed high admiration for the accurate astronomical knowledge 
attained by the Hindus even in the Vedic age; but a few oriental 
scholars of the school of Bentley see nothing remarkable in the first 
stage of Hindu Astronomy, and Mr. Kaye, it seems to us, belongs 
to this school. Mr. Kaye remarks: *‘it is now acknowledged that the 
Hindu Astronomy of the second period (that of Aryabhata, Varaha- 
mihira, Brahmagupta, > Bhaskara and others) came from the Greeks.'* 
He puts forward as his evidence that two at least of the western 
works, the Romaka and the Paulina text books, were translated or 
adapted. Further, to prove that much of the astronomical knowledge 
came from the Greeks through the Persian medium, he adds that 
‘‘there is the curious fact that the hmdus ascribed their knowledge of 
Astronomy to the Sun-worshipper Maya by whom they probably meant 
the Zoroa<itrian Ahura Mazda.*’ The mention of the name of Maya 
puzzled Mr. Weber also who thought it was the Hindu translation of 
Ptolemois of the Greeks. 

The basis of Hindu Astronomy lay in the religious aspirations 
of Hindu votaries in times when each heavenly body represented a 
Divinity. The study of astronomy originated in the doctrine that 
the Supreme Being had assigned duties to each of the heavenly bodies, 
by which they became rulers of the affairs of the world, and that a 
knowledge of the Divine Will wo^ld be acquired by watching and 
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observing the order of their motions and the recurrence of times and 
seasons. With the Hindus the study of astronomy became a sacred 
duty, at least among the most educated classes, inasmuch as the 
celestial bodies were viewed as gods and the worship of them was 
enjoined by the Vedas. Thus the piety of the Hindus in primitive ages 
led them to watch with care all the phenomena of the heaven and to 
perfect their calendar of festivals, etc. To this end the first Hindu 
astronomers directed their attention. According to Daily, ac- 
curate astronomical observations had been made in India, probably be- 
fore 3000 B.C. — a conclusion which is justified on independent evidence. 
Some writers of the history of the Vedic age have also held that the 
vedic sacrificial rites had a close connection with astronomical calcula- 
tions. In any case, as they were regulated by the position of the moon 
with reference to the stars, they must be held to pre-suppose accurate 
astronomical observations, which indeed have come to be a religious 
necessity; it is therefore reasonable to argue, a priori^ that an extensive 
astronomical knowledge was obtained in India even in the Vedic 
times. According to the Vedic hymns as translated by Pandit Satya- 
vrata S-unasrainT, even in the Vedic tiine^ the Hindus had a knowledge 
of the motions of the planets (at least of five) and the causes of the solar 
and lunar eclipses. An astronomical interpretation of the Vedic 
hymns attempted by other scholars goes to show that a knowledge 
of solstitial and equinoctial points on the part of the Vedic writers 
could be reasonably accepted. 

Mr. Weber suggests that Maya (as mentioned in Suryasiddhanta) 
is the Sanskrit translation of Ptolomois of the Greeks and thereby 
hints at the indebtedness of Hindu Astronomy to the Greeks. We 
shall just show how groundless this assumption is. The name of 
Maya appears in many places in the Puranas as a famous architect; 
and there is frequent mention of Mfiyavi-Maya (by this probably an 
eminent astrologer and astronomer is meant) in tlie Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata. Apart from the above, granting that Maya of the 
Suryasiddhanata is the Sanskrit counter-part of Ptolemois, we find 
that there is not a single passage in the whole of the Suryasiddhanta 
to show that Maya gave any lessons on astronomy. He was only 
a learner and Surya is the preceptor. Surya is of course the god of 
the Hindus and was not imported from Greece, Therefore, even 
taking for granted Mr. Weber's interpretation, we draw just a 
contrary inference, viz, that Maya got his teaching from Surya. 
Again, the suggestion of Mr, Kaye that by Asura Maya is meant chc 
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Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda needs no refutation; for the mere perusal 
of any Persian treatise will convince any one that Persian Astronomy 
was not half so advanced as the astronomical knowledge evidenced 
in the Suryasiddhanta. 

Of all the Sidhaiitas, none were held in such high esteem as the 
Brahma, Surva, Soma and Brhaspati. They were considered to be 
inspired. There were also two other Siddhantas, Romaka and Paulisa. 
Mr. Kaye says that both of them are of Greek origin and have 
much influenced the ancient Hindu astronomers. The Romakasid- 
dhanta is undoubtedly a translation of some Greek or Roman treatise 
as its name suggests. Its method of procedure also does not agree 
with that followed in any of the above Siddhantas and in this treatise 
the latitude of Alexandria has been adopted for calculating times 
and dates. Most probably it is an adaptation from Ptolemy’s 
work, and its calculations have not been used, not even mentioned, 
in any of the known treatises of Hindu astronomy. The date of its 
composition has been placed by Dr. Kern in the sixteenth century, 
for in it there is an occasional mention of the name of Emperor Babar. 
Hence we may safely conclude that Romakasiddhanta has very 
little to do with the progress of astronomical knowledge of the 
Hindus. Of the PauliSasiddhanta we cannot say the same thing. 
Its method of procedure agrees in many respects with that of the 
current Siddhantas of the Hindus, the only difference being that the 
calculation of the solar and the lunar eclipses given in this book are 
not so accurate as propounded in the Suryasiddhanta or Siddlulnta- 
siromani of Bhaskara, It is believed by mar.y European scholars 
that the Paulisasiddhauta is an adaptation of the work by Paulus 
Alexandrinus. But there was also a sage in India of the name 
of Pulifia. Is it not a faulty argument to base a conclu- 
sion on the similarity of names? “We have no right’' says Dr. Kern 
in his preface to Brhatsamhita, “whatever, to infer that Paulus 
Alexandrinus and Pulisa are one and the same, for identity of name 
is too slender a ground specially when the name happens to be a 
common one.” Further, the Paulisasiddhanta (as described by Prof. 
Jogesh Chandra Ray in his work entitled “Our Astronomy and Astro- 
nomers’') is based on mathematical calculations, whereas the work of 
Paulus is mainly an astrological one. We have, therefore, every re- 
ason to believe that Paulisasiddhanta had its origin in India and is 
not imported from outside. 

The second period of Hindu Astronomy was a real advance jn 
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mathematical, astronomy and the reasonings set forth there exhibit 
a keenness of observation that would do credit to latter-day European 
philosophy. The treatises of that period that afe held in high esteem 
by the Uincjus are Brahmasiddhanta, Suryasiddhanta, Brhat- 
sarahita and Siddhantasiromani. The dates of composition of the 
above works have not been fixed to our entire sati.sfaction; there 
exists a vast difference of opinion as to the actual dates among the 
oriental scholars. As regards dates we are inclined to follow 
Mr. Baily, Mr. Brennand and Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedi where any 
difference of opinion arises. 

The birth of Aryabhata marked a new era in the progress of 
mathematical astronomy. He wrote a number of works on astro- 
nomy which are now known only through quotations from his writings 
given by Brahmagupta and other subsequent astronomer.*?. It is, in 
general, through these citations that Aryabhata was known to be an 
eminent astronomer anterior to Brahmagupta in the beginning 
of the sixth century A. C. From the quotations of Brahma- 
gupta we learn that Ary.ibhata believed in the diurnal motion of the 
earth round its axis. “The starry .sphere*' he affirms “is stationary, 
and the earth making a revolution produces the daily rising and 
setting of stars and planets.** The idea of heliacal risings and sett- 
ings of stars and planets \vas first fully developed in Europe by 
Copernicus in the fifteenth century, and before him, it was not recog- 
nised though some rudimentary hints were thrown by Pythagoras 
in the fifth century B.C. Aryabhata promulgated the above theory 
in the sixth century A.C. at the latest. Hence we see that Mr. Kaye's 
statement that the Hindus borrowed the idea of heliacal risings and 
settings of stars and planet.s from the Greeks does not stand scrutiny. 
We are rather inclined to believe that this theory had its origin in 
India and was introduced in Europe through the Greek medium, by 
which it was given its present practical garb. The confusion as regards 
the correct date of Aryabhata arises from the fact that most of the 
oriental scholars have failed to notice that there were two men of the 
name of Aryabhata — one, the great astronomer who lived in the fifth 
century A.C. and the other, a mere commentator and compiler, 
who flourished in the thirteenth or fourteenth century A.C. The latter 
wrote a commentary on Suryasiddhanta. Dr. Bhau Daji says that 
the work mentioned by Alberuni as written by Aryabhata is 
this commentary. If this be true we can infer that Suryasiddhanta 
in its present form w^as current before the ninth century; but we 
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have evidence enjugh to show that some portions of the 
Suryasiddhanta were written even before the age of the Sulva- 
sutras. 

The name of Brahmagupta is held in high e‘^teem by all Hindu 
writers. He flourished in the sixth century A.C. VVe know that there 
is not a single argument in the whole range of Greek Astronomy to 
prove why the earth, though spherical, appears flat to observers on 
earth. “The earth,** says Brahmagupta, “stands firm by its own power 
without any other support in space. If there be a material support to the 
earth and another upholder of that and again another of this and 
so on without limit, and if finally self-support must be assumed, why 
not assume it in the first instance? Why not recognise it in this 
multiform earth? The earth possessing an attractive force draws 
towards itself any heavy substance situated in the surrounding at- 
mosphere, and that subtance appears as if it fell (like a stone). But 
whither can the earth fall in etliereal space which is equal and alike 

on every side? If the earth were fallitig, an arrow shot into 

the air would not return to it when the projectile force was expended, 
since both wou^d descend ; nor can it be said that the earth moves 
slower and is overtaken by the arrow, for heaviest bodies fall quickest 
and the earth is the heaviest,” Such reasonings can do credit even to 
modern astronomers. 

Again why does not the earth appear spherical to men on earth ? 
Aryabhata in reply says; 

“As the earth is a large body, and a man is exceedingly small, 
the whole visible portion of the earth consequently appears to a man 
on its surface, to be perfectly plane,** We think this is a point gained 
by Hindu Astronomy over the Greek. 

Next came Barahamihira who also lived in the sixth century A.C. 
He was not an original writer but a compiler. One of the passages 
in his work, Brhatsan.hita, has led Mr. Kaye to think that Baraha 
admits that the Hindus have borrowed much from the Greeks. We 
shall presently show that he has misunderstood and misinterpreted 
the couplet referred to. He translates the couplet thus — “The Greeks, 
indeed, are foreigners, but with them this science is in a flourishing 
state. Hence they are honoured as though they are Bsis,** The 
couplet as written by Baraha is this : 

Mleccha hi yavanas teau samyak fiastram idam sthitam / 

^ivat te* pi pujyante kim punar daivavid dvijah // 

The translation should be as follows *. “The Greeks are foreigners, 
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with them also this science is in a flourishing state. Even they 
are honoured as Hsis ; much more will be honoured a Brahmin versed 
in astrology.” Scholars without sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit are 
likely to advance this couplet as a proof that the Hindus learned 
astronomy from the Yavanas (Greeks), but one should not fail to take 
notice of the fact that the above couplet occurs in the astrological 
section of Brhatsamhita and also in connection with the word 
‘'Daivavid,” meaning astrologer and not astronomer. From the 
Brhatsainhita edited and translated by Pandit Sudhakar Dvivedi 
we find that the names of Yavana (Greek) teachers occur sixteen 
times and everytime in support of the views of Baraha as regards 
“lagna§uddhi” and “vara§uddhi” and at no time in support of 
astronomical facts. 

The next point that engages our attention is the explanation for 
the planetary motions by the method of epicycles. Mr. Kaye argues 
that this was of Greek origin and the Hindus borrowed it from the 
Greeks. The first notion of the planetary motion was clearly stated 
in the first chapter of Suryasiddhanta, and this, we are led to believe 
from the citations of ancient astronomers, existed in the oldest edi- 
tion of Suryasiddhanta, the date of which can be placed somewhere 
near the second or third century A.C. 

*‘The planets in their orbits go rapidly and continually with the 
stars towards the west, and hang down at an equal distance as if over- 
powered (over-matched in speed) by the stars. Therefore, the motions 
of the planets appear towards the east, and their daily motions, 
determined by their revolutions, are unequal to each other in 
consequence of the circumstances of their orbits ; and by this 
unequal motion they pass the sign. The planet which moves rapidly 
requires a short time to pass the signs, and the planet that moves 
slowly passes the signs in a long time” (Suryasiddhanta, chap. I, 
slokas 25-27). 

This notion that the motion of all the planets was caused by a 
velocity in their orbits, which was the same for all alike, was prevalent 
not only in India but also in Europe even to the times of Kepler 
and Newton. This is evident from the manner in which Kepler com- 
bated this doctrine and from the important use he made of it. Soon 
after the death of Tycho, Kepler “made many discoveries from 
Tycho's observations. He found that astronomers had erred from 
the. beginning of the science in ascribing circular orbits to the planets. 
He easily saw that the higher planets not only moved in greater 
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circles but also more slowly than nearer ones, so that on a double 
account their periodic times were greater.” 

This planetary motion the Hindus and the Greeks explained by 
means of epicycles. Aryabhata ascribed to the epicycles by which 
motion of a planet was represented a form varying from the circle 
nearly to an ellipse. It was well-known to the Hindus that a sup- 
posed uniform motion in a circle about the earth did not really re- 
present true motion in its orbits, although the hypothesis served 
sufficiently to determine the mean motions and the mean place of a 
planet when deduced from observations carried on for lengthened 
periods. They knew that every planet in its course was subject to 
great irregularities, the motion undergoing continual changes. At 
one time it would be direct towards the east until the planet 
reached a stationary point where it would seem to be at rest; then 
a retrograde motion would begin and continue for a time till another 
stationary point was reached, and the eastward motion was 
repeated. It was to account for these irregularities that the epicycle 
was invented. By the Greeks this contrivance was ascribed to Apo- 
llonius. He conceived that a planet in its course, described with uni- 
form motion and the circumference of a circle, is called the epicycle, 
whose centre moved uniformly in the circumference of another cir- 
cle, called the deferent, the centre of which was the centre of the 
earth, It was also supposed that, whilst the centre of the epicycle 
was moving eastward in the direction of the signs, the planet itself 
was moving in a direction opposite to that of the sign. By this 
hypothesis it was easy to show the various changes in the motion 
of the planets. This theory was generally adopted by western na- 
tions with the addition of other epicycles, introduced by Ptolemy, 
necessary for expressing the apparent motions with accuracy. 
But the Hindus had two diffeient methods for calculating the true 
place of a planet from its “mean place” as determined by the rules 
of SiddhantaSiromani (chap. II). One of these methods resembled 
that of Apollonious, but there was also considerable difference, viz., 
that whilst the planet moved uniformly in its epicycle, whose centre 
moved in the deferent concentric with the earth, the epicycle itself was 
conceived to be variable, the circumference being the greatest when 
the planet was in an apsis (at Apogee or Perigee the true and mean 
places being then coincident), and the least when the planet was at a 
distance of 90® from the points. The other method supposes that, 
while the mean place of a planet is a point moving uniformly east- 
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ward round the circumference of an equal but eccentric circle, whose 
centre is situated in the line joining the Apogee with the centre of 
the earth, the distance from it is the eccentricity. These two 
methods of calculation, whether by assuming the motions as being 
in an eccentric or in an epicycle, give exactly the same results. The 
theories of epicyclical and eccentric motion of planets are 
beautifully put in the second chapter of Suryasiddhanta and 
the fifth chapter of SiddhantaSiromani. A lengthy comparison 
of the Hindu and Greek methods together with the remarks 
of Bhaskara by means of figures and mathematical calculations will 
require an independent paper on the subject. But we hope that the 
main point of the Greek and Hindu epicyclical theories that have 
already been mentioned will convince one that unlike the epicycles 
of Ptolemy and other Greek astronomers, the Indian epicycles had 
a variable circumference, that of the first epicycle being the largest at 
Apogee and Perigee, varying from those points through the deferent 
to its places at the quardrants, where its circumferences were the least. 
Now we believe we may be permitted to draw the conclusion that the 
two different methods of the Hindus and the Greeks grew up side 
by side without the one being influenced by the other ; for astrono- 
mical arguments point to a possibility, if not a certainty, of this 
kind of coincidence. 

Next in importance comes the question of discovery of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. Mr. Kaye has taken it for granted, a priori^ 
that .he division originated in Greece and thence was borrowed by 
the Hindu astronomers. We shall show that astronomical argu- 
ments lead to the very opposite conclusion. Here we shall follow 
the admirable treatment of the question by Prof. Dr. D. N. Mallik 
in the course of one of his lectures ; ''The Hindu astronomers had 
two systems of reckoning: the lunar mansions or the Tithis and the 
signs of the Zodiac or the RUis^ the first being obviously the earlier 
of the two. For, while the moon’s motion among the stars is a matter 
of direct observation, the solar motion in its relation to the stars 
could only be observed by an indirect method, on account of the fact 
that his light shuts out of view all stars in his neighbourhood. On 
the other hand, the moon’s motion is much more irregular than that 
of the sun. The observation of the sun’s motion, therefore, came 
gradually to be recognised as a matter of practical as well as of 
scientific importance and the method of signs or Ra^is ultimately 
superseded that of the Tithis, As to the lunar system of • the 
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Hindus, its high antiquity is testified to by the fact that the primitive 
series opened with Krttika (the Pleiades) as the sign of the vernal 
equinox. But this arrangement would be correct only about 2300 
B.C. and nowhere else would be found a well-authenticated Zodiacal 
sequence of so early a date. If this be granted, it seems to be very 
probable that the method of signs was evolved in India, for the 
method of tithis which is admitted to be peculiar in India may be 
regarded as the parent of the method of signs, and we are thus almost 
able to trace a gradual evolution along lines well-recognised by the 
science of the system of signs.** The Hindu astronomers divided 
the Ecliptic and the Zodiac into 28 parts (and then into 27) 
forming so many groups of stars in the path of the moon, each 
division corresponding with the space of the moon*s daily motion 
through them. The groups were consequently called lunar asterisms. 
The ancient Hindu astronomers chose a set of 27 principal stars, one 
for each of the 27 lunar constellations, in general the brightest star of 
the asterism, and called it Yoga-tara, whilst the asterism-cluster was 
named the Naksatra. The Yoga-tara was connected with the be- 
ginning or first point on the Ecliptic of the division, representing 
the space of the asterism by the small arc of apparent difference of 
longitude between them, this arc being called the Bhoga cf the 
asterism. Thus the 27 divisions of the ecliptic became as fixed 
in position as the stars themselves, like a great fixed dial, with the 
numbers ranging not along the Equator but along the Ecliptic itself. 

From the above arguments, and from investigations of Prof. Weber 
and Colebroolo; we deduce that the Hindus founded their lunar man- 
sions which the Arabs (by the name of Manzil) and the Chinese (by 
the name of Sieu) borrowed. We also know that the Greeks were 
not possessed of the system of lunar mansions. Prof. Weber, how- 
ever, propounded the view that the system originated in Babylon. 
Such a view can no longer be maintained, since we have now to 
admit that the Babylonian system is based on the sun's motions. 
Now if the view advocated above that the lunar system must be 
of older date than that which is based on the sun*s motions 
be correct, we must admit that the Babylonian system must needs 
have been derived by adoption. Hence we are justified in inferring 
that if the Hindus can claim to be the originators of the system of 
lunar mansions, they have an equal right to claim to be the pro- 
pounders of the system dependent on the division of the Zodiac. 

The next point that engages our attention is the question of para- 
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llax. Mr. Kaye says that the idea of parallax in Hindu Astronomy is 
also borrowed from the Greeks. We are not prepared to accept his 
theory which is not supported by reasons. The Hindus, we know, 
were at a very early date well-acquainted with all facts relating to 
eclipses. They had rules of calculating the various phases of both the 
lunar and solar eclipses, i.e., the times of their beginning, middle and 
end which are set forth in the various astronomical works. The correc- 
tion of parallax in latitude and longitude is of great importance in 
calculating eclipses accurately and hence we arc led to believe that the 
Hindus had a thorough knowledge of this phenomenon even in the 
Vedic ages when eclipses were calculated for religious purposes. 
BhSskara in his Siddhantasiromani quotes several couplets from 
ancient astronomers explaining the importance of the correction 
of parallax in calculating eclipses. Harahamihira in his Paiichasiddhan- 
tika also elaborately deals with it under a section of Surya- 
isiddhanta. The question will be dealt with at a considerable length 
separately. 

These are some of the points that present themselves to one en- 
gaged in studying Hindu Astronomy. The remarks of many an oriental 
scholar that the Hindus have not received the credit due to their 
astronomical science and the publications of Mr. Kaye and Dr. D. E. 
Smith have led me to adduce some proofs of the advanced 
stage of astronomical knowledge reached by the Hindus without 
anv outside aid. We hope, how'ever, that every one will admit 
^hat there are many points in Hindu astronomy which for their 
scientific importance must rank first in the history of the science. 


SUKUMAR RANJAN DaS 



Banjit Singh’s Civil Administration 

( leased mainly on the records in the Imperial Record Department) 

The records in the Punjab relatinff to the Civil Adrhiiiistratiorr 
of Ranjit Singh have not yet been published. In their absence, in 
giving an account of Ranjit*s Civil Administration, I have to content 
myself with what I can glean from the writings of contemporary 
authors and from the references to the previous administration contain- 
ed in the reports of the British officers engaged in making a settlement 
after the annexation of the Punjab. Besides these, in the Imperial 
Record Department there are many contemporary records which 
contain information with regard to the Punjab supplied to the political 
Agent or by him to the Governor General. Though these do not 
refer generally to Civil Administration, yet much valuable information 
in that connection can be gleaned from them. I have followed a rather 
noivorlhodox method in relying upon the reports of, what may be called 
an enemy government. I could have relied more upon the non-official 
sources of information, viz,, the foreign travellers. But as I have relied 
more upon the British official sources of information, whatever may 
be said in these pages in favour of Ranjit Singh is more valuable than 
it otherwise would have been. 

In Civil Administration, the paramount department to which all 
other departments were subordinate was the fiscal department. The 
officers upon whom Ranjit Singh mainly depended for the administra- 
tion of this department may be divided into the following three classes: 

(1) Men of wealth, position and influence who were sent to the 
distant provinces as farmers of revenue, e. g., Golab Singh, Hari Singh, 
and others. 

(2) The military chiefs who held feudal demesnes on the condi- 
tion of sending contingents in the field had also a limited authority 
within their jurisdiction. 

(3) The Kardars or agents whose power varied according to the 
influence they possessed at the courts. The pay of these local tax- 
gatherers and other secondary officers varied and was mosily uncertain 
and precarious. It was tacitly understood that they were to live by 
the perquisites of their appointment.^ 

I Foreign Department Miscellaneous, no. 356 ; Report of the 
Board of Administration, Lahore, p.17. 
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From the fiscal point of view the Punjab was divided into districts, 
leased out, granted or directly administered. 

The arrangements for the auditing of accounts were for many 
years notoriously defective. It was not till about the end of the 
Maharaja's reign that financial order was introduced. For a long time 
there were no office accounts, Ranjit Singh relying mainly on his 
tenacious memory and such crude devices as the notching of a stick. 
The complication of accounts in the district treasuries facilitated 
embezzlement. Ranjit Singh himself knew this quite well ; he 
therefore sometimes called upon his servants to pay fees or ^aids' 
and if they refused to disgorge he would plunder them.' 

Land Tax. — According to che Sikh System, the Government share 
was assumed to be a half at least of the gross produce. There are 
instances in which as much as 54% was demanded. Whenever revenue 
was collected in kind, a deduction of 10 to 15 per cent, must be 
made for expenses, fraud and waste. On the whole, the public demand 
may be said to have been between ^ to ^ of the gross produce. In 
Multan and the Trans-Indus region it seldom exceeded 3 of the gross 
produce. 

In September, 1847, Raja Dinanath furnished the following 
abstract of land revenue.® 

No. of District Mode of Collection Amount of Revenue 

8 Farmed out to Kardars 25,49,873 

8 Assessed, the engagements being made with 

the heads of villages 18523,556 

43 Revenue collected by division and appraise- 
ment of the crop, 89,44,658® 

We have no reason to think that the state of things was much 
different in the time of Ranjit. 

Excise and Customs. — Throughout the whole country there was a 
net work of preventive lines. At the same set of stations excise 
duties, customs duties, town duties and transit duties etc, were all levied, 
without any distinction as to whether the goods vvere domestic or 
foreign. No distinction was made between luxuries and necessaries, 
The whole country being intersected by preventive lines both length- 
wise and breadthwise, no goods could escape Government duties and 

1 Ibid., p. ig. 

2 Foreign Department Miscellaneous, no. 357, p. 165. 
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everything was taxed at least a dozen times. There was no principle 
involved in this taxation except the principle of extracting the maxi- 
mum possible out of everything. Even many agricultural commodities 
of the Punjab were liable to these taxes after having paid their 
full share of the land tax. Ranjit overlooked few taxes, which have 
been levied in any country civilized or uncivilized. His taxation em- 
braced ‘'everything, every locality, every thoroughfare, every town and 
village, every article, wherever sold, imported or exported, domestic 
or foreign,”* RanjiPs taxation had at least one great merit. It was 
not uneven. In sp'te of these handicaps, commerce was in a thriving 
condition. 

So far as Salt Tax was concerned, there was no scale of duties. 
Mines were farmed out. So long as the farmers paid the full share 
due to the State, they were not hampered by the State. There was, 
however, a considerable laxity in the system. The farmers allowed the 
merchants to carry off big consignments after giving bonds which were 
to be paid up after the disposal of the commodity. In this way, the 
merchants fell heavily into debts with the farmers, who on their turn, 
fell heavily into arrears with the State. By this system of salt tax, 
the State revenues suffered, not the consumers. The farmers had 
to accommodate the supply to the demand. Salt was also liable 
to duties when in transits 

According to record no. 357 of the Miscellaneous section of the 
Foreign Department, Excise and Customs under;Ranjit Singh may 
he analysed thus- : 



Number of articles 

Yield 

Imports 

7 

3,62,697 

Exports 

19 

9.74.861 

Imports and Exports 

4 

37739 

Miscellaneous 

18 

1,61,817 

Total 

48 

16,36,114 


Nurtured in the pursuits of war, without education and altogether 
ignorant of the principles of political economy, he did not understand 
the advantage of doing away wdth the internal barriers so far as 
commerce and industr)^ were concerned. But his Government was 

1 Foreign Department Miscellaneous, no. 357, P..215. 

2 P'oreign Department Miscellaneous, no. 357 j p. 219* 
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not unnecessarily oppressive as will be apparent from the following 
extracts : 

“Last year owing to the effects of the famine, grain was distributed 
to the Zemindars and others both for sowing and subsistence.' 

“Khark Singh was ordered to proceed to Multan and to take care 
that the cultivation along the way was not damaged by his people.* 

“Remission of rents of Rs. 5000 was made in the case of Rotas 
for the continuance of the Maharaja's camp."® 

Wade himself once admits that ''he was well-inclined to the interests 
of his merchants" so far of course as his limited ideas in the sphere 
of commerce and industry would allow.' 

Finally, we should note one thing in particular about Ranjit Singh’s 
fiscal administration. The resources of the country were undoubtedly 
strained by this taxation, but in some respects the Government gave 
back with one hand what it had taken with the other. The employ- 
ments of the state were numerous and every Jat village sent recruits 
for the army who sent their savings home. Many a village paid 
half its revenue from the earnings of these military men. Again, 
the presence of a vast army created an iinmense demand for manu- 
factures, and commerce could thus bear up against a heavy load of 
taxation. The growth of the flourishing commercial city of Amritsar 
is a case in point. 

Judicial Administration. — There were no special officers for the 
dispensation of civil justice or for the execution of criminal law. 
The exercise by the chiefs of the function of the judge in all civil and 
criminal cases dispensed with the establishment of regular courts of law. 

There was no written law. Still, some sort of justice was dealt out. 
“Private property in land, the relative rights of land-holders and 
cultivators, the corporate capacity of village communities were all 
recognised. Under the direction of local authorities, private arbitra- 
tion was extensively resorted to. The Qazis and Qanungoes exer- 
cised privately and indirectly those functions which had descended 
to them since the Imperial times. The former continued to ordain 
marriage ceremonies, to register testaments and attest deeds, the latter 
to declare recorded facts and expound local customs." 

1 Political Proceedings, 31st August, 1836, no. 57. 

2 Ibid., 29th August, 1836, no. 32. 

3 Ibid., 7th August, 1837, no. 94. 

4 Ibid., 2ist November, 1836, no. 30. 
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The Maharaja made extensive tours and he heard appeals ; he 
generally severely rebuked the Governors of those regions in which 
too many appeals were made. He also heard appeals at courts. 

The police officers were in most cases political and military rather 
than civil. Their business was to check disturbances and to make 
arrangements for the marching of troops. 

Justice was not so much a national as a local concern. It was left 
to the feudatories ; but these being men of the locality could not go 
far. Custom and caprice were the substitutes for lex Scripta^ 
There was a strong disinclination to inflict capital punishment. 
Crimes and trespasses were generally atoned for by fines. Imprison- 
ment was almost unknown and capital punishments rare. But in 
distant and disturbed provinces, e.g., Peshawar and Hazara, the case 
was different. 

Many defects there were undoubtedly in RanjiPs judicial admini- 
stration and police system, but to his credit it must be acknowledged, 
if Masson (writing in 1826) is to be believed, that the predatory [)ro- 
pensity of the Sikh people was to a great extent kept under restraint. 
^‘Time was that a Sikh and a robber were synonymous terms; now 
few thefts are heard of, and seldom or ever those wholesale forays 
to which the chiefs were so much addicted.” 

The centre of the whole system of Government, the pivot of the 
whole structure, was of course the Maharaja. The entire direction of 
affairs lay in him. Late in the i ;ign of the Maharaja, Diwan 
Bhowani Das divided the transactions of the affairs of State into different 
offices or departments. There were twelve daftars or offices where 
the civil and military business of the Government were arranged. 
Diwan Dinanath was at the head of them. Bhai Ram Singh, Govinda 
Ram, Fakir Azizuddin assisted Ranjit in civil matters. The Fakir 
also acted as the Chief Secretary for foreign affairs. The letters 
of business were also frequently written by him. Misr Beli Ram 
was in cnarge of the Regalia and the Treasury, Khashal Singh 
was in charge of the Deodhee in which he was later, replaced by 
Raja Diwan Singh. 

Centralisation was mainly financial. I he Sikh Government was 
prepared not only to allow subordinate rights to remain but also to 
preserve them. The village communities might have been discon- 
tinued and deprived of their ancestral rights though less heavily taxed ; 
in that case the misfortune would have been greater. Mr. Temple 
in his report on the settlement of the district of Jullundhar says, 
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“As things stood there have been no convulsions, no confusion of rights 
and properties. The springs of society had been overstrained perhaps, 
but they only required removal of the pressure, no delicate readjust- 
ment was needed." 

The civil Government of Ranjit was not based on solid forms 
and institutions. There was a want of fixed principles and fixed 
systems. With the help of the standing army was the treasury 
in many cases filled and control exercised over distant officers 
and jagirdars. The personal influence of the head of the state 
formed the sole hold upon the discipline and affections of the 
troops. This reliance upon the military element for the civil 
Government was a great mistake. Still, considering the traditions 
of Sikh rule in the period and the elements that he had to 
control, we should form a favourable opinion about Ranjit Singh's 
civil administration. 

Ranjit as a civil administrator compares unfavourably with Sivaji. 
But ^ivajl had the Malik Ambar and the Adil Sahi tradition to follow. 
The history of the Punjab before Ranjit Singh was one of anarchy. 
Ranjit had no tradition to inspire, no example to follow. It was 
quite in the nature of things that power, as he understood it, was 
military power, not even material not to speak of moral power. 


NaRENDRA KrISIINA SlNIlA 



Eastern India and Aryavarta 


Eastern India, it has been supposed, was inhabited by noivAryan 
peoples in the Vedic age, and in the opinion of some, it has remained 

predominantly non-Aryan in blood even at the 
The Problem stated. present day, the civilisation of Bihar and Bengal 

including the systems of religious thought pro- 
pounded by Mahavira and Gautama being regarded as a non-Aryan 
civilisation evolved independently of Vedic thought and culture. Others, 
again, while agreeing with the view that the Easterners were outside 
the Vedic civilisation and culture, hold that they are Aryans, though 
of a different type, that they represent a later wave of Aryan 
migration into India than that of the Vedic Aryans, and that when 
they entered India, these later immigrants, finding the Vedic Aryans 
in occupation of the middle region of northern India (the MadhydeSa), 
proceeded lower down and leaving aside the table-land of central 
India, descended towards the east and occupied Orissa, Bengal and 
Bihar. An examination of the Vedic texts, and of the subsidiary 
literature in general, appears, however, to give a different version of 
the history of Aryan migration into the eastern provinces of India. 
They prove beyond doubt that even in the early Vedic age, before 
the advent of the Brahmana literature, Eastern India was in the 
occupation of the Vedic Aryans and besides, we find distinct traditions 
of an East Indian origin of some of the most important elements of 
the Vedic civilisation suggesting that the Indo-Aryans had spread 
over the whole of northern India before the Vedic culture reached its 


maturity ; moreover, there does not appear to have been any occasion 
for the Indo-Aryans, in their march towards the east, of making a 
circuitous detour round the Vindhyas, Anthropological evidence also 
corroborates the conclusion arrived at on literary and philological 
grounds. The round-headed Aryans {Homo Indo-Europaus brachi- 
morphus\ who are now found in eastern’and south-western India, had 
evidently been settled in Hindustan for some time and had already 
evolved a civilisation when they were pushed forward by the new 
arrivals, the long-headed Aryans {Homo Indo-Europosus dolichomor- 
phus), who expanded and developed the culture which they absorbed 
from the earlier settlers, 
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It is inconceivable that a people with such a native spirit of 
adventure and expansion as their earliest national records prove the 
Vedic Aryans to have been, should remain shut 
Vedic Aryans a Wan- yp f^j. centuries in a small district in nortli- western 

dering Race. ^ 

India without appreciating and taking advantage 
of the numerous facilities for expansion that the open, boundless plains 
to the east offered to them, seeing that between the Indus and the 
Brahmaputra there was nothing to' withstand their progress, no desert, 
neither a mountain, nor a wide stretch of water. The call to wander 
forth [caraivett) went amongst them ; they recognised, as the Aitareya 
BrUhmana declares, that ‘‘there is no prosperity to a man who 
does not weary himself (with wandering).” ‘ “Evil {papa)\s> he,” 
says the same ancient Brahmana work, **who stayeth among men, and 
India is the comrade of the wanderer.”- 

“Flower like the heels of the wanderer, 

His body groweth and is fruitful ; 

All his sins disappear, 

Slain by the toil of his journeying. 

‘■'The fortune of him who sitteth also sittetli, 

Jhit that of him who standeth standeih erect j 
That of him that reclineth lieth down ; 

The fortune of him that moveth shall move indeed. 

‘•Wandering one findeth honey, 

Wandering the sweet Udumbara fruit, 

Consider the pre-eminence of the sun, 

Who wearieth never of wandering.” " 

The things that attracted the Vedic Indian in his onward move- 
ments, the things that he looked for in selecting a site for a new 
settlement, were primarily those providing facilities for 
his daily worship, for paying his daily homage to 
the gods, in his particular method of making offerings 
in fire in accordance with rites that had already 
acquired sanctity by ancient usage at the time when 
we first meet him in the earliest hymns of the Bgveda. For this 

I 1 — Ait. vii. 1 5. 

3 jfWt 9rt 1 


Eastern India 
fultilled the 
conditions of 
Indo-Aryan 
Settlement. 
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purpose he needed water, fuel and milk and its products in abundance. 
The luxuriant Indian forests extending in every direction supplied 
him abundantly with fire-wood (samidJi ) . for his sacrificial fire which 
had to be kept up throughout life from year’s end to y^'^r^s end without 
any break, the innumerable streams that intersect the country placed 
water within his easy reach everywhere, and the open wide stretches 
of the plains of the Ganges valley offered a soft and alluvial soil that 
yielded easily to his plough and provided a plentiful pasture to his 
herds that supplied him with milk and butter to be offered in his 
sacrificial fire. 

Another indispensable requisite of his divine service, which the 
Vedic Indian prized very highly and which was not easily available 
everywhere, was the skin of the Krsnasara, the black 
K^isnai^r huck or Indian antelope ; — Brahmana etad rxipamyat 

Kr^najinam — ‘The skin of the Krgnasara is the visible 
form of the Brahman/ (that is, of the Veda), declares the laittifiya 
Bamkiia^ and the Tandy a Mahabrabmana asserts that Krsnajina, the 
skin of the black buck is the visible form of Brahmavarcas or spiritual 
pre-eminence acquired by a study of the Vedas.'*^ The highly valued 
black antelope thus came to determine filially whether a country was 
fit for Aryan settlement. Wherever roamed the Krsnasara Mrga with 
its soft and glossy fell, there the Vedic Aryan could proceed without 
any let or hindrance. As the open plains of Eastern India counted 
this valuable animal among their natural denizens, the Vedic Indians 
advanced to the farthest limits in that direction even up to where 
the sun rises in the east, until they were stopped by the ever thicken- 
ing jungle. Thus a verse (gathd), which has been preserved in a 
quotation from an ancient Brahmana text which is no longer extant, 
says in connection with Aryavarta, or the region where the Aryas 

’iTO wi: i 

w; ii 

AUareya Brahmana, vii. 15 — English translation by Prof. A. B. 
Keith {Rgveda Brahmanas, pp. 302!.) 

I Taittirlya Bamkita, v, 4, 4, 4. 

MahabrahmarM, xvii, ii, 8. Sayana explains Brahma-varcas as 
vqft: (Sayana on TMBr., i, 2,4) or (on TMBr., ii, 5,2) etc. 
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lived, that spiritual pre-eminence accruing from a study of the Vedas 
{brahmavarcas) is fouq^d in the whole of the country that extends 
from the Indus which marks the western boundarydine, as far in the 
east as the black antelope wanders, even up to the region where the 
sun rises. It will be observed that it lays down a definite line on 
the west, but eastward there was no limit, and the Aryas had proceeded 
as far as the Krsnasara roamed ; in the east there was nothing that 
stopped them up to the farthest limit of the habitable region, provided, 
of course, that the black antelope was present there to help them at 
their sacrificial rites. There is nothing strange in the fact that the 
ancient IJsis that composed that Brahmana passage, defined the 
habitat of the Aryas as corresponding with the range of the Indian 
antelope, Oryx ccrvicapra^ because, as Blanford observes, the genus to 
which it belongs is peculiar to India and is not found elsewhere. 
In India, however, its range is very wide : “This antelope,*' we 
quote from the same authority, “is found in suitable localities, chiefly 
ojjen plains with grass of moderate height, from the Indus to Assam 
and from the base of the Himfdayas to the neighbourhood of Trichino- 
poly. Formerly it was far more abundant, and in the first half ol 
the nineteenth century it was seen occasionally in vast herds 8,ooa to 
10,000 in number ; but its numbers have been greatly reduced since 
rifles have become common.^^' Prof. Buhler also observes,® “It 
deserves to be noted that the black antelope (black-buck). Oryx 
cervicapniy selects for its home the well-cultivated, rich plains of 
India only, and is entirely wanting in the sandy, mountainous or 
forest districts, which are now, just as in ancient times, the portion 
of the aboriginal tribes.’* 

It is now necessary to examine this all important passage from 
the Brahmana of the Bhallavins in some detail in order to adjudge 
the exact value of the evidence offered by it. This 
Aryflyarta of passage has been quoted by both Vasistha and 
Baudhayana in their Dharmasutras. Vasistha, in 
winding up a discussion on the limits of Aryavarta or the country 
of the Aryas, brings forward the following as a last alternative 
definition of that area:^ “Others (state) as an alternative, that 


1 Blanford (W. T.), Imperial Ga::iettecr of India ^ New ed., i, 235. 

2 S. B. E., xiv, 3. 
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Spiritual pre-eminence (is found) as far as the black antelope grazes/^ 
Now the Bhallavins quote also (the following) verse in the Nidana : 
“In the west the boundary is the Sindhu, in the east the region where 
the sun rises^ — as far as the black antelope wanders (between these 
two limits), so far spiritual pre-eminence derived from a study of the 
Vedas is found.’*^ Baudhayana also rounds up a similar discussion 
with this quotation “Now the Bhallavins quote also the following 
verse. “In the west the boundary is the Sindhu (Indus), in the east 
the region where the sun rises, — as far as the black antelopes wander 
(between these two limits), so far spiritual pre-eminence (is found)”® 
The Bhallavins who are here quoted by Vasistha and Baudhayana 
represent a school studying the Saraaveda as Govindasvamin declares* 
in his commentary, the Vivaranat on Baudhayana. The Brhaddevatlx 
refers to the Bhallavins and their Brahmana in the following verse 
“This couplet is mentioned in the Brahmana of the Bhallavins. 
Such is the Vedic passage (quoted) in the work entitled Nidana of 
the Samavedins (Chandogas),” that is, as Prof. Macdoncll explains, 
“the Nidana book contains a quotation mentioning these stanzas 
from the Bhallavi Brahmana.”® It is apparent that the stanza of the 
Bhallavins, which Vasistha speaks of as met with in the Nidana, is 
also a quotation made in the latter from the original Brahmana of 
the Bhallavins who represent a school of the Samaveda,^ It is very 

I -mk i Vas, Dhs., 

I Biihler, S.lkE., xiv, 3-4. I have slightly modified the translation 
of Prof. Biihler who renders the phrase Sindhtir-vidkaranl by the 
‘boundary river,* taking Sindhu to mean simply a river ; but here the 
particular river, Sindhu or Indus, is apparently meant. Brahmavarcas 
also has been translated in accordance with Sayana (see ante). 

11 Ban. Dh, edited by Dr. E, Hultzsch, 1 , 1,2, 11-12. 

3 S.B.E., xiv, 147. 

4 1 Mysore ed. of Ban, Dhs.i p. ii. 

5 ^ ^ 1 w 

Brhaddevata , v. 23. 

6 Brhaddevatat trans. by Macdonell, part ii, pp, 1 71 f. 

7 Weber {History of Indian Literature, 134) is certainly 

wrong in considering the Bhallavins as a school of the Black Yajus. 
He himself admits, “That the Bhallavins belong to the Black Yajus 
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likely that the original Bhallavi Brahmana which is not extant at the 
present day, had already become rare at the time when 
tiurBhftnavr^ Vasistha wrote, his knowledge of the work being 

Br&htnana derived from the Nidana alone, ^aunaka, the author 

of Bfhaddevatay also appears to derive his know- 
ledge of the Bhallavi-Brahmaim from the Nidana-grantha of the 
Samavedins, although he has another quotation which he attributes 
to the Bhallaveyi Sruti/ The Bhasika^ntra of Katyayana says that 
the Brahmana accentuation is used in the works of the Tandins and 
the Bhallavins, that is, in the Tandya Mahabrahmana and the BhaUavu 
Brahvianay just as in the Satapatha Brahmana,’^ The joint mention 
of Tandin and Bhallavin in this passage of the BhaeikasTutra indicates 
that both of them belonged to the Samaveda. Afterwards, it appears, 
the growing popularity of the Tandya which came to acquire the 
appellation of a Mahabrahmanay tended to the suppression and dis- 
appearance of the text of the Bhallavins.® 

That the Brahmana of the Bhallavins was an ancient Brahmana 
appears from a Sanskiit idiom referred to by Panini who distinguishes 
between ancient Brahmanas and later Brahmanas. He says that 
‘^the affix — nini comes in the sense of 'enounced by him’ after a word 
in the third casein construction, when it denotes a Brahmana or a 
Kalpa-work enounced by ancient sages”^ Katyayana in a Varttika 
added to this sutra, announces : “This idiom will not apply in the 
case of Yajfiavalkya and others, as they are contemporaries” ;• and 
the Kakikavrtti in illustrating this sutra, says that in speaking 
of the Bhallavins, the proper expression would be Bhallavinahy 
while works of Yajiiavalkya should be designated Yajfiavalkyani 


is, however, still uncertain. I only conclude so at present from the 
fact that Bhallaveya is the name of a teacher specially attacked and 
censured in the Brahmana of the White Yajus.'* 

1 1 
femiH BrbaddevatayV, 159. 

2 11 Blmikasutray 33. Ind. Study x, 
421. 

3 Cf. Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit.y pp. 12-14. 

4 ^ ^ 1 Panini, iv, 3, 105— Trans. S. C. Vasu, 

5 I See Makabhasya on P., iv, 3 

105. 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1928 
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Brahmanani.^ The MahUha^ya gives this last along with Saula- 
bhani as illustrations of the recent Brahmanas, but it has not given 
any example of the older works. But Patanjali in another connection 
indicates the Brahmana of the Bhallavins with the word BhMlavinahr^ 
showing that he considered it an ancient Brahmana.® From what 
has been said above, it will be abundantly clear that the opinion of 
of the Bhallavins about tlie limits of the country where the Vedic 
religion had spread, is taken from a Brahmana work which was looked 
upon as ancient when Vasistha and Baudhayana wrote their Dharma- 
sutras. The Batapatha Brahmana quotes the opinions of Bhall^veya 
with regard to sacrificial matters in several places* and the Jaiminxya 
Brahmana refers to Bhallaveya in general as well as to Asadha and 
Indradyumna Bhallaveya.® The Tandya Mahabrahmana which is 
one of the most ancient of the existing Brahmanas® and which is 
considered by Weber to be older than even the White Yajurveda/ 
mentions the Bliallavis as a distinct school.® There can, therefore, 
be no doubt about the antiquity of the Bhallavi school and their 
dictum that the land of the Vedic Aryas extended from the Indus in 
the west up to the farthest grazing land of the black buck in the east, 
that is, up to the borders of Assam, proves conclusively that the 
whole of northern India was occupied by the Vedic Aryans before 
that ancient Brahmana work was composed ; the Vedic Aryans must 
therefore, have settled in Eastern India in the Mantra period. 

It is significant that the two works on law that have the greatest 
authority among the followers of the Arya-dharma even at the present 
day, have preserved the ancient tradition of the Bhallavins about 


1 i Kutsiku-vr/t: 

on R, iv, 3, 105. 

2 I 1 M ahabhZiHyui on R, iv, 2, 104. 

3 See Max Muller, A History of Ancient Banskrii Literature, 
2nd edition, 360 ff. 

4 Batopatha Brahmana^ xiii, 4, 2, 3 ; xiii, 5, 3. 

5 Caland, Das Jaimtulya BrZihmana in Auszvaht^ i, 232, 46^0 ; 
ii. 317 etc. 

6 cf. Winternitz Geschichte der indischen Litteratur^ p, 166. 

7 Weber, History cf Indian Literature^ p. 68. 

8 1 TMBr., ii. 2, 4. 
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the identity of the Vedic Aryandoin with the range of the black 
_ buck. Yajilavalkya even at the very outset of his work 

^^anu'^an^^ addressing the sages who sought him 

YaiSavalkya for enlightenment on matters of dharma, that is, ‘law 
and custom’ : “Listen to the dharma prevalent in the 
land where the black antelope (ranges.)*’ ^ The Manava DharmaSastra 
is still more explicit about the country forming the habitat of the 
Aryans. “The tract,*' says the Manava code, “between those two 
mountains (Himavat and Vindhya), which extends as far as the 
eastern and the western oceans, the wise call Aryavarta (the country 
of the Aryans). The land where the black antelope naturally roams, 
one must know to be fit for the performance of sacrifices ; (the tract) 
different from that (is) the country of the Mlecchas (barbarians).'** 
This shows very clearly that according to Manu, the whole of northern 
India between the two oceans and the two mountain ranges of the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas was considered as the land of the 
Aryans, and as the region where the Vedic religion of sacrifice pre- 
vailed. When we remember that the present Manava Dharmahastra is 
only Bhrgu’s recension of the Institutes of the Sacred Law proclaimed 
by Manu and that, in all probability, it is derived from an ancient 
work on law of a Vedic carana, as Prof. Biihler has shown,* the 
conclusion is forced upon us that this conception of Aryavarta 
represents the ancient tradition of the Manavas who like the Bhallavins 
held the whole of northern India between the two seas to be the 


country of the Aryas. 

At the same time, however, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that according to Manu, the greatest centre of the Aryan culture where 
the ancient customs had been preserved in their purity, was considered 
to be the Brahmavarta country lying between the two divine rivers, 
the Sarasvatl and the Drsadvatl, and next to it, the country of the 
Brahmarsis comprising the D'oab from the neighbourhood of Delhi 
up to Mathura. Next, coming to the central region, he states that 
“the (country) which (lies) between the Himavat and the Vindhya 
(mountain), to the west of Prayaga and to the east of Vinasana (the 
place where the river Sarasvatl ^appears) is called MadhyadeSa 
(the central region).”* It should be observed that the Madhyadesa 


1 tii fWhw i Ya/navalkya, i, 2. 

2 Manava Dharmahastra^ ii, 12-23 (S. B. E., xxv, p. 33). 

3 S.B.E., xxv, pp. xi— xiv. 4 Manu, ii, 17-20 (S.B.E., xxv, 33). 
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thtis defined includes both the Brahmavarta and Brahtnam countries 
which were recognised as small districts deserving of special 
sanctity in comparison with the rest of the Midland itself. Lest people 
should construe, however, that any of the regions as thus defined, 
formed the only region where the Vedic Aryans resided, Manuks Code 
proceeds immediately afterwards to point out that they occupied the 
whole of northern India and that twice-born men should seek to dwell 
in all the countries included in Aryavarta stretching between the two 
seas.' There is no insinuation against Eastern India as being 
unoccupied by the Aryans or as being unfit for habitation by them, 
but only that the tract called Madhyadeha^ lying between the Sarasvatl 
and Allahabad was regarded with special veneration, as being associa- 
ted with the growth and development of the Vedic culture, and as having 
preserved the ancient traditions in their purity. A§vaghosa, writing 
in the first or the second century A. C. appears to have been aware 
of the above definition of Madhyadesa, as in his Saundarananda- 
kavya, he compares king ^^uddhodana between his two sons, viz., the 
Bodhisattva and Nanda, to the MadhyadeSa between the Himavat and 
Paripatra.® 

The insinuations against Eastern India, though absent from Manu, 
are, however, to be found in certain alternative definitions of Arya- 
varta given in Vasistha and Baudhayana, writers who 
vasr?tha^Ld* represent the very time when the prejudices against 

Biudkyana the East were just growing and some purists, in the 

excess of their regard for the customs of the Midland, 
between the Sarasvatl and Allahabad, did not hesitate to confine the 
Arya land itself within those boundaries. Thus, Vasistha after laying 
down that on failure of the revealed texts and the tradition of the 
sages in indicating the Dharma about any matter, vecour.'e is to be 
had to the practice of the sistas or cultured men, lays down, **The 
country of the Aryas (Aryavarta) lies ill the east of the region where 
(the river Sarasvatl) disappears, to the west of the Kalakavana (Black 
forest), to the north of the Paripatra (mountains), to the south of the 
Himfilaya) and to the north of the Vindhya range (being limited east 
and west by the two oceans). Acts productive of spiritual merit, and 


I n w. i Manu, ii, 24. 

w «n!it k Saundarananda-kavya^ ii, 62. 
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customs which (are a[)proved of) in that country, must be everywhere 
acknowledged (as authoritative) ; but not different ones^ (i. e. those of 
countries where) laws opposed (to those of Aryavarta prevail). Some 
(declare the country of the Aryas to be situated) between the rivers 
Gauga and Yamuna. Otheis (state as) an alternative, that Brahma- 
varcas^ (spiritual pre-eminence) [derived from a study of the Vedas] 
(is found) as far as the black antelope grazes.*' Next, he winds up 
the whole with the verse from the Bhallavins we have discussed 
before. Similarly, Baudhayana, after adverting to the tradition of 
the h’fjtast says : “The country of the Aryas (Aryavarta) lies to the 
east of the region where (the river SarasvatT) disappears, to the west 
of the Black forest (Kalakavana), to the north of the Paripatra 
(mountains), to the south of the Himalaya. The rule of conduct 
which (prevails) there is authoritative* Some (declare) the country 
between the (rivers) Yamuna and Ganges (to be the Aryfivarta)”.- 
Last of all he quotes the Bhallavi-gatha already referred to. 

Now, with regard to the extent of the Aryavarta, both Vasistha 
and Baudhayana give three different opinions of which the first 
confining the Arya country between the Himalaya 

Killakavana i i • . if i o 

and the raripatra mountains and between the barasvatl 
and Kalakavana, represents their own personal view. The Paripatra 
mountain is recognised as identical with the Aravalli chain and is 
therefore a part of the great Vindhya range. Thus north, south and 
west, the Aryavarta of these Dharmasutras agrees exactly with tlie 
Madhyadesa of Manu. The eastern limit which is the most important 
for our purpose, has not been identified till now. Prof. Buhler says, 
“The position of the Kalakavana or Black-forest is not accurately 
known. But it must probably be sought in Bihar.'’ ^ It is more likely, 
however, that like the other boundaries, the point marking the eastern 
limit of this Aryavarta, would also correspond to the eastern point of 
Manu’s MadhydeSa, viz,, Prayaga or Allahabad. The Kalakavana 
of this Aryavarta appears to be the same as the Kalakaraina in 
the outskirts of Sfiketa of which we read in the Prdi Buddhist books. 
The Anguttara Nikri37a tells us how at one time the Buddha was 
staying at Kalakarama in Saketa.* It is perhaps the same as the 

1 VasisfJia Dharmasuira^ i, 8-13 (S. B, E., xiv, 2-3), 

2 Baudhayana DharmasTctra, i, 2, 9-10 (S, B. E., xiv, 147). 

3 S. B. E., xiv, 2, n. 8. 

4 ^ 1 Nikaya, ii, 24. 
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Afijana-vana, the wood near Saketa where many of the Buddhist Suttas 
are said to have been spoken,^ as aH/am and kalaka are synonyms, 
both of them meaning 'black,* Among many passages, where Afijana- 
vana occurs, we may mention a gathii® in Nandiyamiga-Jataka ; this 
shows that the Ahjana-vana was known in very early times, as the 
gathas represent the oldest stratum in the Jatakas, being handed on 
through many generations of story-tellers who could easily remember 
the versified lines, while the prose setting was added afterwards at the 
option of each particular reciter, Afijanavana is also mentioned in 
several passages in the Samyutta-Nikaya.® A Kalakarama-Suttanta 
is referred to in the Mak^bodki-varnsa.*^ Saketa was one of the six 
great cities in the sixth century B. C., when the Buddha lived, and 
was the capital of KoSala in ancient times, and the wood in its vicinity, 
like the Mahavana in the neighbourhood of Vaisall !yas perhaps 
extensive ; so that it was quite natural to locate the eastern limit at 
this place which must have been a well-known locality at the time 
the Dharma-sutras were composed and besides, at the time, Prayaga, 
the place marked by Manu, was comparatively of little importance. 
But it should be observed that Saketa could not have been 
far removed from the meridian of Prayaga, whether we take the site 
of Saketa to be represented by Sujan Kot in the Unao district* or 
by modern Ayodhya which is more probable. 

From what we have said above, it is sufficiently clear that the 


Aryavarta of Vasistha and Baudhayana is exactly conterminous with 


Name Arya- 
varta loosely 
applied to the 
Midland 


the Madhyadefia of Manu, but while Manu’s definitions 
of Aryavarta and Madhyadeia are geographically and 
ethnically accurate, the name Aryavarta is loosely 
applied by the authors of the Dharmasutras, like a 


technical appellation, to a tract resided in by or men of approved 


conduct. The artificial character of their definitions of Aryavarta 


is further apparent from the circumstance that they quote a second 
opinion bringing down the limits of Aryavarta within a still narrower 


1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 30. 

2 ^ wW wt »i>f 1 11 Fausboll, 

Jatakas, iii, p. 272. 

3 nV ’JiW ftvdh linrot 1 Nik,, P. T. S., 1 . 54 ; 

V, 73. 2«9- 

4 P.T.S.,pp. 1 14-115- 

5 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p, 39, 
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compass, within the Ganges-Jumna Doab. Both of them, again, 
quote a third opinion, that of an ancient Vedic school which placed 
the Aryas in the whole of the land between the Indus and Assam, 
Now, the question as to how far the Aryas dwelt in the east and 
the west, cannot be a matter of opinion, but is a matter of fact. It 
is absurd to imagine that tlie Aryas who, at the time of the Brahmana 
work of the Bhallavins, dwelt far on in the East up to Assam, had 
receded in later times beyond the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna ; the only inference that can be drawn, is that the Aryans 
living in the far east as well as those in the extreme west, between 
Prayaga and the Assam forests in the east, and between the Indus 
arid the Sarasvati in the west, were developing customs and manners 
that differed from the best traditions of the Vedic Aryans as preserved 
in the Midland and that in the Midland itself people were losing the 
expansive energy and elasticity of the Vedic Aryans in their pristine 
vigour and were growing stagnant, developing a narrower outlook 
towards life in general and getting an exaggerated idea oi their own 
customs and practices that were fast growing fossilised. If the people 
in the west, that is, in the Indus valley and the people to the east 
of Allahabad, were deviating from the forms and conventions 
established by long usage, the Madhyadesa purists felt disinclined 
to recognise them as their own kith and kin. There were purists of 
a still narrower t)’pe represented by the people who held the second 
alternative limiting the Aryas to the thin strip of land between the 
Ganges and the Jumna, leaving out every other people to the north, 
south, east and west. These are the purists of the Doab, perhaps 
younger contemporaries of Vasistha and Baudhayana, who glorying 
within the two sacred rivers were cultivating an aloofness from the 
rest of India. It should be remarked, however, that the ancient 
traditions making the Arya country conterminous with northern India 
were not entirely forgotten ; in fact, the statements of Manu and 
Yajhavalkya show that they survived till a very late age. 

It is evident, also, that the word Arya in the narrower definitions 
of Aryavarta had lost its ethnic significance and was coming to be 
applied to the bi^ias^ to men of correct conduct, education and 
culture, as we see that both in Vasisfha and Baudhayana, these 
definitions are introduced in order to bring out the 


Arya and 


full connotation of the term hibia. Thus Vasistha 
says, ‘‘On failure of (rules given in) these (two sources 


uf revealed texts and tradition of the sages) the practice of the ii§{as 
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has authority. But he whose heart is free from desire (is called) a 
In the same connection Baudhayana gives a more detailed 
definition of the thus : forsooth, (are those) who are free 

from envy, free from pride, contented with a store of grain sufficient for 
ten days, free from covetousness, and free from hypocrisy, arrogance, 
greed, perplexity and anger. (Those are called) hi^tas who, in accordance 
with the sacred law, have studied the Veda together with its append- 
ages, know how to draw inferences from that (and) are able to adduce 
proofs perceptible by the senses from the revealed texts.”* In the next 
chapter, Baudhayana asserts that one should not take heed of practices 
that are opposed to the tradition of the sintas^ and proceeds in the 
immediately succeeding sutras to define the country of the Aryas. 

It is significant in this connection that Patanjali in his Mahabhasya 
also introduces his discussion about the limits of Aryavarta in order 
to explain his definition of the si^ias who with him 
In MahAbhur education and culture and of correct 

?ya Aryfivarta ... . . . 

is Land of practice in the use of language as in matters of anarma, 

*^‘"*^* After premising that the question whether a person 

is a hinfa is determined both by habitation as well as conduct {acara), 
Patanjali avers that this correct conduct is found in Aryavarta only. 
*‘What is Aryavarta — he next puts the question. — 'Tt is the 
country to the east of Adarsa and to the west of Kalakavana, to the 
south of the Himalayas and to the north of the Pariyatra. The 
Brahmanas who, having their residence in this Aryavarta, are 

contented with a store of grain sufficient for ten days, {Kuvtbhl- 

dhanyah) and are free from covetousness, tor whose acts no (wordly) 

motive is perceptible and who independently of anything are 
proficient in any one of the branches of learning, are honour- 
ed with the appellation biotas. And it is for the instruction of 
these sifiias that the A^t;adhyayi has been composed.'*® In another 


1 I firmrc: i ftnr; i 
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passage' in his Mahabha§ya also Patafijali gives an exactly identical defi- 
nition of Aryavarta. Now it will be observed that Patafijali in his expla- 
nation of the term has borrowed exactly the same language as used 
by Vasistha and Baudhayana, and in his delineation of the limits of the 
Aryavarta he also copies from the same two Dharmasutra authorities, 
the only difiference being that where these latter read *Adar&inat' in 
specifying the western bound ary, Patafijali reads ^Adarsaij] the difference 
is merely a verbal one and there is no difference in the locality signified. 
The word Aryavarta in all these definitions, therefore, is nothing but 
a technical designation for the district where these siatas dwelt, there 
being no reference in it to the people of Aryan descent There can 
remain no doubt about this conclusion when we examine the second 
passage from the MahabhTif^ya referred to above. Here Patafijali 
makes a clear distinction between ‘Aryavarta', that is, the district so 
designated, and ‘Aryaiiivasa’ or ‘the place where the Aryas dwell.' With 
regard to Panini’s rule that ‘when words denoting Madras, who have not 
been expelled, come together to form a Dvandva compound, the com- 
pounded word is put in the singular,* Patafijali raises the following 
discussion “.When it is said that the rule applies in the case of 
persons not expelled (aniravasita), what is meant ? — not expelled 
from where ? Say, not expelled from Aryavarta. And what is 
Aryavarta ? It is the region to the east of Adar.^a, to the west of 
Kalakavana, to the south of the Himalaya and to the north of 
Pariyatra. If this is the correct interpretation of the sutra, then how 
can such words as ‘Kiskindha-gandhikam,* ‘Saka-yavanam* and ‘Saurya- 
Krauhcam' be formed ? Then take it to mean not expelled from 
Aryanivasa or the dwelling place of Aryas. What is an Aryanivasa ? 
— a village, a settlement, a city or a market place/' Here we observe 
that Patafijali does not take the word Aryavarta in the sense of a 
place of residence of the Aryas but of a district which is technically 
designated as such, This technical character of the word also appears 

Ma/iadhusya on Panini, vi, 3, 109. 

I Ma/iub/tusya on Panini, ii, 4, 10. 

w. I ^ Mm iftf 1 Mahabha^a on P., ii, 4, 10, 

MARCH, 1928 
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clearly from its use in an old astronomical work by Para^ara who is 
quoted by Bha^^otpala in his commentary on the Brhafsamhita. 
Parasara begins a list of countries with the words— Madhyadehe 
Aryavarta iti ya akhyayate tatra fanapadah — ^'Now the countries in 
what is called Aryavarta in the MadhyadeSa or the Midland.* This 
passage states in distinct terms that MadhyadeSa was a scientific 
division of India which included the area technically known as 
ArySvarta; and from the names of the countries enumerated by Parasara 
as included in this area,^ it will be seen that they represent those 
that fall within the Aryavarta of Vasis^ha and Baudhayana. 

It should be observed, however, that inspite of the technical 
designation of a limited area as Aryavarta by some people in later 
times, the older and the more correct connotation of 
Aryavarta based upon the ethnic significance of the 
Arya was very well-known in India even in the later 
ages as is evidenced by a work of such wide currency 
as the Manava-Dharmamsira, compiled, most probably, about the 
same period that Patanjali wrote his^’great commentary. In a passage 
other than the one giving his definition of the Arya-land, Manu says 
that the Dasa who lives by plying boats is called Kaivarta by the 
residents of Aryavarta.* The MahabhUrata mentions both the 
Aryavarta and the Madhyade^a and its conception of these two 
r^ions is the same as that of Manu. VVe are told in the Bantiparva 
that Suk^., being directed by his father Vyasa, to repair to Janaka, 
the king of Videha, for instruction in Mok^a-dharma^ or ‘the principles 
of absolute emancipation*,— after visiting many countries resided in 
by the Clnas and the Hunas, crossed the Himalaya from the north 
and reached this country of Aryavarta.® In an enumeration of the 
soldiers in Duryodhana’s army, those from the Madhyadeha are 


ArySvarta in 

post-vedic 

literature. 
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distinguished by the great epic poet from the armies contributed by the 
northern, southern and western quarters of India,' so that there can 
be no question that by Madhyadem it means identically the same 
region as that of Manu. The Santiparva recites the story of a 
Brahmana from the Midland {Brakmano MadhydStnyali) who went to 
the northern country {Udlcyain dist) to earn a living.® Amara, writing 
about the fourth century A. C., says that 'the Holy land of Aryavarta 
lies between the Vindhya and the Himalaya*,® and all the commen- 
tators including K§lrasvamin, the earliest, refer to the definition of 
Aryavarta given by Manu® with whom Amara evidently agrees. 
Even about a thousand years after Manu, about the beginning of the 
tenth century A, c., we find this same scientific connotation of 
Aryavarta given by Raja 5 ekhara who in his Kavyamlmamsa, a well- 
known work on poetics, defines Aryavarta as the region between the 
Eastern and the Western oceans and between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas.® 

It now remains for us to consider a suggestion made by Dr. 
Hultzsch that it is not Kalakavana but Kanakhala that is really 
intended in the definitions of Aryavarta given above. 
Kanakhala^ Writes :® ^ “III the published texts of 

Baudhayana (I, i, 2, 9), Vasistha (I, 8) and the 
Mahabhasya (II, 4, 10) the words 'to the west of the Black' Forest* are 

I Rw: I 

Mdh.t Kiimb. edn., v, 160, 103. VangavasI ed., v, 160, 21. 
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Mahabhara^ai Kumb. edn., xii, 167, 2-3. Vangavasi edn., xii, 168, 
29-30. 

3 3^PrR«i‘ RvqfiRTWl: 1 Amarakosa, ii, 8 (Bomb. Sans. 
Ser., p. 39). The reading Hiimga for Himala is also found in certain 
editions. 

4 See Namalinganukasanamt Triv. San. Ser., No. xliii, pp. 910. 
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wad's Oriental Series, p. 93. 
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represented by praiyak Kalahavamt or Kalakadvamt. The majority 
of the Mss. which I used for my edition of Baudhayana^ read 
Kalakavanat, But I have since obtained two Grantha Mss. which 
have Kanakhalit and KanakhkhalaL While a tract named *the Black 
Forest' is only known in Germany, but not in India, Kanakhala is the 
recognised name of a mountain and place of pilgrimage near Haridvar, 
where the Ganga descends into the plain of Hindustan, The distance 
between Haridvar and the Sarasvati as eastern and western boundaries 
1$ rather short ; but we may be expected to treat as the continuation 
of the eastern boundary the south-easterly course of the holy river 
Ganga past Kanauj and as far as Allahabad, near which the hills 
forming the southern boundary would commence. In this way the 
of Baudhayana, would agree with Manu's definition (II, 21) of 
the ‘Middle Country’ (Madhyadesa), where the corresponding words 
are pratyag eva prayagac ca, ‘and to the west of Frayaga (Allahabad).’ 
Thus praiyak kanakhalat may be considered the original reading, and 
Kalakavanat, &c., to be clerical mistakes for it.” After the identi- 
fication, however, of Kalakariima or Afijanavana with Kalakavana, it 
would appear that the clerical mistake is clearly the other way, that 
Knlakavanat rtf the correct reading, while the copyists in the 
south, failing to localise this Black Forest that sounded unfamiliar 
to their ears, substituted Kanakhalat in its place. 

It is just such a misreading as is made by the great South-Indian 
commentator, Maliinatha, to whom the name of a river in Bactria, the 
VaM^U or the Waksh, on the bank of which Kalidasa' makes Raghu 
inflict a defeat on the Hunas after his victories over the Paraslkas and 
the Yavanas, appeared to be quite outlandish and hence he substituted 
instead *Sindhu* which was more familiar to him ; while the old 
commentators of Raghnvaima including Vallabhadeva of Kashmir, 
read Fanksu, Maliinatha and those who imitated him, read Sindhu, 
in utter disregard of the geography of the north-western frontiers of 
India with which they were not quite familiar. In the matter under 
discussion also, the substitution of Kanakhala for Kalakavana, places 
Dr. Hultzsch in a geographical difficulty when he tries to reconcile 
the position of Kanakhala with Manu’s definition of Madhyadeda. In 

ii Raghuvam^a^ iv, 67. See a note 
by the present writer in Journal of the Department of Letters (Calcutta 
University), vol, iv, p, 107; also Pathak (K,B.), Ind.AnU, 1912, pp, 265ff. 
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support of the reading Kalakavamt we have, according to Dr. 
Hultzsch's own finding, the majority of the Mss. of Baudhayana 
and Vasiftha and the two passages in the MahabhSsya that we have 
already quoted. Rajafiekhara, in connection with whose mention of 
Aryavarta Dr. Hultzsch has introduced his discussion about the eastern 
boundary of the Arya-land, has nothing to do with Kanakhaia or 
Kalakavana, but follows, as we have seen, the older tradition extending 
it to the eastern ocean. In another passage in his Kavyamxmamsai 
RajaSekhara sets down Benares as the western boundary of the 
PUrvadeia^ or the Eastern Country, showing that according to him 
also the boundary of Madhyade§a lies at a great distance from 
Kanakhaia. From all that we have said above, it is apparent that we 
are not justified to substitute Ranakhala for Kalakavana on the 
authority of the two Grantha manuscripts referred to by Dr. 
Hultzsch. 

Now, summing up the previous discussion about Aryavarta, we 
find that in later Vcdic times when the Vedic Sutra works were being 
written, the term Ary a was almost synonymous with and in 

this sense the name ‘Aryavarta* was given by some to the country 
geographically known as the Madhyade. 4 a where lived the or 
persons of right and approved conduct. The Aryas, in the ethnic 
sense, however, were known to have lived all over northern India in 
more ancient times when the oldest Brahmana works were being 
compiled, showing that at that time the occupation of Eastern India 
by the Aryans was almost complete and hence, it is evident that the 
process of settlement in the east must have commenced at a very 
early period in the history of Aryan immigration into India. 

Haran Chandra Chakladar 
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Town-planning and House-building in Ancient India 

according to Silpasastras 

2 

V 

The houses of the potters and barbers should be built in the 
northern and eastern portions of the town. The fishermen should 
have their houses in the north-western part of the town and butchers 
in the western part.^ The butchers had their shops located 
near the place (spigataka) where four roads met. Even in those 
ancient days, there were regular shops where meat was sold. The 
sellers of oil were to have their residences in the northern part of the 
town and the carpenters in the Agneya part of the town. In the 
Vayavya part of the town the artisans were to have their residences 
and the washermen in the western part of the town,* We find that a 
separate place is allotted to ^ilpins in all the towns. We do not know 
members of which caste usually followed this profession, though^ accord- 
ing to the Silpasastras, a Gilpin is a Brahmin, and according to Padma- 
samhita, he belongs to the carpenter class. The Candala settlement 
should be situated a krosa or two away from the city.® These Candalas^ 
according to Mayamata, are to sweep the streets and do scavenging 
work. But according to Manu, they were the executioners carrying 
out the order of capital punishments imposed on criminals by the 
king. The cemetery or burning place of corpses should be located 
at a distance of a krosa in the north-eastern direction from the 
town. 

According to Sanatkumara-Vastusastra, when a town is constructed 
on a square site, there should be four gates in the north, east, south 
and west respectively. At the eastern gate there should be located 
the temple of Durga, at the northern the temple of Virabhadra, and 
at the southern the temple of Bhairava. The Candala village is to 
be situated on the northern part of the city, fifteen hundred karas 
from the northern gate, and the Matanga settlement is to be situated 
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on the southern part of the city, one thousand karas from the southern 
gate. This is the first work on Silpa wherein mention is made of 
Mataiigas, In all works on 6ilpa, as in Dharma Sastras, the Candalas 
have been given their residences always outside the city. The 
Matauga village is also located outside the city. 

The north and south side, as also the east and west, are to be 
divided each iiito forty-nine parts. But this division into forty-nine 
parts is not made use of. For we immediately find that the city-site 
is divided into three parts, by drawing squares within squares and 
placing them symmetrically. At the corners of the innermost square 
should be built four temples. Four roads should run from temple 
to temple parallel to the sides of the innermost square and they 
should run from the chief entrance doorway of one to the chief 
entrance doorway of the other. The temples are of Visnu, iSiva, 
Ganapati and the village-goddess. Within the innermost square the 
colleges should be situated which are referred to as Veda§astra6alas. 
How they should be situated within the square is not clear. 

The other rectangular space next to this one should be divided 
into five portions, the division always being done by drawing squares 
one outside the other. 

In the ist area the Brahmin houses are situated and in the 2nd 
area the Ksatriya houses. By the Ksatriyas here are meant 
perhaps the soldiers and officers of the army as well ns some of the 
relations of the king. In the 3rd area which is, so to say, a doubled 
site, including the spaces enclosed by the 4th and 5th squares, 
the Vai^ya houses should be situated. Why the Vaisyas are given 
such a large space is not clear. They perhaps have the godowns 
for keeping their goods in their homes. In the next area, the 
servants — paricarakas as they have been called— have their 
residences. We may take this to be the Sudra quarter of the 
town. 

In the surrounding square, we find the J^ilpisrda, the hall of en- 
gineers in the north-eastern corner. Perhaps it is the workshop where 
the engineers, sculptors, architects and others plied their trade. By 
the northern side of it the royal treasury is situated. By the northern 
side of it, again, is the Yajiiasala or the place where Veclic sacrifices 
are performed. Perhaps this place is intended for the performance 
of ^antika and Paustika sacrifices and other sacrifices intended for 
the good of the townsmen. Probably in the same place Brahmins 
performed Yajnas for their own good. 
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On the northern side is to be located the DaruSala or depot of 
wood. By the side of it is what we might interpret as workshop. 
This place is intended for blacksmiths and for those who work in 
bell-metal, brass etc. 

On the eastern side of this square we find the hospital. In the 
south-eastern corner is to be located the potters' work-place. It is* 
the place where the potters manufacture their wares. On the southern 
side of the square is the police station. 

A similar square enclosing these is divided into two portions all 
round by means of streets running along the sides. On both sides of 
these streets we find the bazars. 

Enclosing all these are high walls with four doors. 

We have given above some details of town-planning as found in 
some of the ancient iSilpasastras. To examine and compare them 
in the light of modern science will be no doubt an interesting 
study. Town-planning is considered to be an art as well as a science j 
experts are busy in remodelling old towns and planning new ones 
where necessary. In ancient days, particularly in Rome and Greece, 
the rich were not averse to beautifying their native towns and there 
are records of noble donors who spent money lavishly in not only 
beautifying their towns but also in providing their townsmen with 
great utilities. Public baths and parks, reservoirs and tanks, schools 
and hospitals, theatres and amphitheatres were the results of private 
munificence and there are instances of men making the entire towns- 
people their sole heir. In India too the rich used to spend large 
sums of money for the construction of choultries and sacred edifices, 
rest houses, parks, tanks and reservoirs. These were meant for public 
use and the structures, in most cases, were works of art. 

Great kings and powerful conquerors built up beautiful cities to 
perpetuate their names or conquests. And not infrequently have 
such towns fallen into decay soon after the demise of the royal buil- 
ders, Vijayanagar in its ruins is still a beautiful sight. It is silent 
to-day, while three centuries back it was the centre of an extensive 
trade, the head-quarters of huge conquering armies and the capital 
of an emperor who ruled India from Cuttack to Rameswar. Such is 
the sad history of some of the towns, and in some cases names alone 
survive, no clue of indentification being left behind. 

Round the village runs, according to these Sastras, a street which is 
called Mangalavithi or the avenue of auspiciousness. The two main 
streets, running from east to west and north to south, intersect 
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each other in the navel of the village or town; and it (the Brahma- 
sthana) is the place where the temple is situated or where there is a 
Pitha to which the townsmen or the villagers resort to chat and talk 
about the occurrences of the day. It is the place where the elders 
of the village meet and discuss the local affairs. The residents of 
large towns or cities meet in parks outside or inside the city. Accord- 
ing to Mayamata the width of the streets should be one, two, three, 
four, or five Karmukas. The street running from the gate whether 
from north to south or east to west is termed the Rajapatha or the 
king's highway. 

The Silpasastras advocate the laying out of a village or a town on 
rectangular lines. The insistence with which they speak of rectan- 
gular planning of a town clearly indicates that they were not in 
favour of a radial plan which is supported by some eminent town- 
planners of the West. A town planned on a radial basis can be more 
easily run over by an invading army than one built on a rectalinear 
plan. The town is longer east to west and shorter north to south, 
the Silpins declaring the width of a town to be one-fourth, one-half, 
three-fourths of its length, or equal to it when it is small, and one- 
sixth or one-eighth when the length of the town is considerable. The 

principal roads run from east to west, so that the sun’s rays fall 

on them from morning till evening and purify them. The shorter 
streets running from north to south and intersecting the long ones 
serve as excellent passages for the circulation of air. Ayodhya, as 
described in Ra may ana, had a length which was four times its 

breadth; and Pataliputra was, it appears, nine miles in length and 

one-and-a-half miles only in breadth. 

Wells could be, according to the ^astras, dug anywhere without any 
restriction; for a copious supply of water is essential for the Hindu 
in his daily life. Wells should be dug where there is a good under- 
ground supply and the thoughtful Silpins would not impose any con- 
ditions about the places of their locations. Tanks are not only useful 
for agricultural and washing purposes and for providing drinking water, 
but also for equalising the temperature — ^'*to act as a safety-valve in 
cases of sudden storms and relieve the pressure on the connecting 
channels.” The ^ilpins advise the building of a town or a village on 
the banks of a river or a lake-reservoir in which case the problem of 
water-supply is greatly simplified. A stream, river, lake or tank can 
thus be not only useful to the people but also be a source of delight 
to them. 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1928 


H 
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A town-planning expert writes thus: 

“Now the smaller Indian towns of the present day still maintain 
to some extent the organisations of the past and illustrate both 
their merits and failures. In most cases a reasonably good site has 
been chosen with sufficient fall to carry off storm-water and a supply 
uf good water from wells or a clean tank on the higher part of the 
site. With a climate normally dry it was only necessary to obey the 
dictates of cleanliness to ensure healthy living. Where there existed 
a good irrigation tank this was retained for the purpose of water 
supply, usually deepened and embanked to ensure cleanliness, while 
other tanks of lower levels provided accommodation for washing 
and bathing. As the supply areas of these t^nks were gradually 
occupied, if they were not to be abandoned, it was found necessary 
to supply them from other tanks at a higher level, and thus a tank 
system developed and answered its purpose until neglect allowed the 
water to become foul and useless,’* 

With regard to the markets, we find that provision is made 
for them inside the town, the bazars runniiig all round along the 
walls. In these bazars situated on the outer skirts of (he town, 
articles such as fish, meat, vegetable, food-grains, pots (made 
of iron, bronze, copper etc.), cloth, paddy, silk-cloth, salt, oil, scents 
and flowers are to be found. By the side of the walls within, silver, 
gold and other metals , gems, embroidered cloth etc., may be sold. 

According to the Hindu Sastras, every caste has its own profession. 
We find that the Sastras set apart different parts of the town for 
members of the different castes. Thus the sub-division of the city area 
according to castes would practically amount to a sub-division of the 
city into industrial areas. The agriculturists are usually placed all 
round the city near their agricultural fields. The tiade and industry 
people are placed in the outer fringes of the city (Vide Sanatkumara- 
VastuSaslra); because the intention is to keep them outside the 
crowded central quarters for sanitary purposes. By the location of 
different trades and industries in different parts of the town, those 
who pursue a certain trade are made to pursue it from one definite 
place. It is a great help to the workers; they need no more run 
over long distances; and a good deal of time and energy are saved 
thereby. 
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VI 

With regard to house-building, the ^ilpasastras give some details 
about planning a house and construction of apartments for different 
purposes like dining, sleeping, bathing etc. Nothing will be spoken 
here about the artistic embellishments of the houses, the ornamenta- 
tion of pillars, doorways, window frames, walls etc., for it is not possi- 
ble to deal with such matters in the short compass of this small article. 
Details are given about the basements and the the height of walls in 
the case of the construction of houses with a number of storeys. 
Towers and mandapas are described here in detail. 

^ilpaSastras prescribe in great detail the places where doorways arc 
to be opened and declare the good or evil that would befall to the 
house-owner by opening in the proper and improper places respec- 
tively. In the 4th chapter of the Vastuvidyil we find: 

“Two doorways are to be opened facing east, two facing south, 
two facing north, two facing west. 

“The doorway facing east opened in the Mahendrasthana^ is con- 
sidered to be the best for members of the Brahmin castes; and certainly 
that facing west opened in Jayantasthana is the best. 

“The doorway opened in Grhaksatasthana is the best for Ksatriyas 
and that opened in the Gandharvasthana is the best for the Val^yas. 

“The doorway opened in Puspadantasthana is the best for the 
•Madras : the doorway opened in the Phallatasthana is propitious for 
members of all castes, 

“When the doorway is opened in the Adityaslhana, loss of sons 
will happen; when in Satyasthana it leads to loss of friends; when in 
Bhr^asthana it leads to loss of wife. 

“When the doorway is opened in the Antarik§apada the man 
(owner of the house) perishes; and opening of the doorway in the Pava- 
kapada leads to the death of the house-owner. 

“Wealth increases when the doorway is opened in the Grhakaata- 
pada; the house-owner loses all his wealth and him'-elf perishes if he 
opens a doorway in the Yamasthana.^' 


I The places where the doorways are to be opened are indicated 
by the names of the gods who are supposed to preside there. 
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There is given a rough sketch of the ground plan of a 
house indicating the places where the kitchen, dining room, bath- 
room, sleeping apartments and cowpen should be located on the house 
site. 

*'In the places indicated by Grhaksata, Mahendra, Soma, Phallata 
and Argala, the sleeping apartments should be constructed. 

The kitchen should be located in the Antarikaapada and it should 
have nine doors. 

The dining room should be located in the Vitathapada : the cowpen 
in the Asurapada. The bathroom should be located in the Gandhar- 
vapada.*'^ 

The building site should be a square for the Brahmins and especi- 
ally for the Kaatriyas according to Mayamata. 

In the centre of the building site a Mandapa should be con- 
structed and its width should be one-fourth of that of the house site. 

The site on which the king’s palace is to be built is to be divided 
into 8i squares and the parts are to be indicated by the names of 
deities supposed to preside there. The various apartments should 
be located in ihe following places : 

In the middle of the site the Brahmagrha slfould be located. 

In the Mitrapada the king should have his apartments where he 
spends his time by studying of conferring with his ministers. In 
the Vayupada he shonld have the apartments where he spends his 
time in enjoyment. In the Argalapada there should be the apart- 
ments where he takes exercise. The treasury should be located ii^ 
the north (Phallatapada). In the Parjanyakapada there should be 
bathrooms etc. In the north-western portion should be located the 
apartments where worship of gods is held. In the west (Varunapada) 
the dining hall, in the Gandharvapada the dancing hall, in the Nirrti- 
pada (south-western corner) the armoury and in the GThaksatapada 
the sleeping apartments should be located. 

The cowpen should be located in the Saumyapada. In the por- 
tion named Pusan should be located the elephant stables. The 
horses should be located in the portions named Aditi and Uditi. 

The apartments for ladies should be located in the north and west. 
The mandapa where the king drinks should be in the middle of the 
site. 


I VSstuvidya, 4, 21-23, 
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The apartments of charioteers should be- located in the north 
eastern portion of the site. 

The doorways should be located in the Phallata and Puspadanta- 
padas and the sleeping apartments in the padas indicated by Yama, 
Vivasvan, Gandharva and Grhakaata. The way should pass through 
east and west. The kitchen should be located in the pada as before 
stated. The Sthanabhumi which perhaps is the place where business 
is transacted should be located in the Gandharvapada. The cowshed 
should be located in the Asurapada. The apartments for ladies 
should be situated in sou^h-western corner. 

The doorways in a ^i^dra’s house could be best located in the 
portions indicated by I^hallata and Mahcndra, and the sleeping 
apartments in the portions indicated by Sugrlva, Puspadanta, Mitra 
Mil Varuna. The kitchen should be located in the portion named 
Pusan and the cowshed in Asurapada. The Sthanabhnmi or the 
parlour should be located in the Gandharvapada, 


K. Rangacmari 



Asoka’s Rock Edicts I, VIII, IX and XP 

Rock Edict I 

1 III the first sentence the terms Khapimgalasi pavatasi occur 
in the Jaugada version. As we have pointed out before (vide '‘The 
Kalingn Edict*' \v\ t\\Q H, Q.t vo\. iii, pp. 73-88, 336-55), this shows 
that the text of Jaugada was specially prepared for that place only. 
The Dhauli version has only...// left to it. This may be the name of 
the rock on which the inscription was engraved there (vide Ilultzsch’s 
Corpua^ p. 84, fn. 3). This aho shows special preparation of the text 
for this place. The justification of sucli a statement, as we have 
pointed out, is found in leaving out from these two seiies the Rock 
Edicts XI, XII and XI 1 1 , and introducing iwo Kalinga edicts for 
making up this omission, besides changing the texts of the Rock 
Edict IX towards the end for a perfect counterpoise. The use of 
these two additional terms in these two places is thus justified. 

2 Hida no kichi jivam alabhitu pajohitaviye no pi ca samaje 
Kafaviye {Jau,), The word hida has been used in other edicts also, 
and it has been variously interpreted by scholars. In the Rock Edict 
XIII, idha (or hida) rajavisayainhi, is quite clear, meaning "in this 
(my) territory.” Butin the terms like hidaloka (M. XI. 14), hida- 
likika (S. V. 12 ), and hidatam (DS, IV, 7 ), hida undoubtedl)' 
signifies “in this world.’^ In these places there is little difliculty in 
grasping the significance of hida^ because of die explanatory words 
that have been used after it. In the Rock Edict V also, the use of 
the term Paialipuie in the Girnlir version (G. V, 7) has cleared up 
the significance of hida (or hidam etc.) used in the other versions. 
But in places where hida has been used alone, as in the sentence 
under review here, its significance is to be ascertained by other con- 

I From the internal evidences of the edicts we find that these 
four edicts are connected with one another, and so, they should be 
taken together. In dealing with them we shall make a careful survey 
of some of the important points only, taking the edicts one after 
another, and refer mostly to the latest publications on the subject, 
such as Hultzsch^s Corpus^ A. C. Woolner*s Asoka, Rhandarkar's 
Asoka and V. A. Smith^s Asoka (third edition), etc. 
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siderations. The object of Asoka in engraving the edicts on rocks 
and pillars is to acquaint his subjects with his wishes. Now, an 
edict inscribed at KUsi with hida must significantly refer to that 
place only, otherwise it becomes a useless undertaking. Thus 
the local applications of Girnar, Kfilsi, Dhauli, Jaugada, Shahbaz- 
garhi, Mansehra and Sopara practically cover almost the whole 
of Asoka*s empire; so, by the use of hida Asoka has circulated the pro* 
hibition throughout the whole of his dominion. It may be that the 
original order was meant for his capital only, but with the circulation 
of the edict it had acquired extensive application. We, there- 
fore, cannot say that **the word ‘here* (liida or idhay G.) is 
ambiguous” (V. A. Smith’s Asoka^ p. 159) or that “it is by no means 
clear that this prohibition was meant to be universal and not confined 
merely to his royal household” (Bhandarkar’s Asoka, p. 131). 

3 In the interpretation of the term Ffamaja (in its various spellings 
in the edicts) we need not trouble ourselves with literary evidences, 
for the subject has already been exhaustively dealt with by other 
scholars (vide fBBRAS,, 21, 395 ff. ; 1913, 255 ff. j fRAS.y 1914, 

392 ff, ; 1918, 221 ff., etc.). In all these discussions attempts have 
been made to find out 

(i) what is meant by Sama/at 

(ii) the nature of those disapproved by the king, and 

(iii) that of the one approved by him. 

We, howev-er, find that all these matters have been left sufficiently 
explained in the edicts, so that all difficulties can be satisfactorily 
cleared up without even going to the evidences of literature. In the first 
place, it should be observed that Asoka is not a disapprove!* of every 
kind of ceremonies; for inthe Rock Edict IX he says^-^^Kalayvameva 
tu ;/Zrt))i^/i/firj^”(cerenionics should certainly be practised), and then he 
says that certain ceremonies “bear little fruit” while the dhamma- 
mamgala “bears much fruit.” We now turn to the Rock Edict I. 
Hultzsch has divided the sentence, we have taken up, into two parts, 
but some scholars are of opinion that the two clauses are connected by 
the conjunctions api ca» The word Samajay as used here, parti- 
cularly refers to that sort of festival gathering which is usually held 
in connection with animal sacrifice; otherwise, the last clause separated 
from the first takes the nature of a prohibition of every kind of 
samajay which is not the object of Asoka, as we have pointed out 
by a quotation from the Rock Edict IX. The sense is somev/tiat 
like this— '“In India no widow should be burnt with the dead body of 
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her husband; and an assembly in that connection is declared unlawful.” 
In this way both the act and the public demonstration are prohibited. 
In law such a declaration serves the purpose of holding persons res- 
ponsible both individually and collectively, in order to alienate even 
a private act from public sympathy. The second clause is, therefore, 
a necessary adjunct to the first, and the two should form a single 
sentence. It is thus quite clear that the word Samaja in this sentence 
means that kind of festival gathering which is usually held at the 
time of a sacrifice. The ahn of Asoka is to prohibit a demonstration 
of this kind. 

4 Bahukam hi dosain Samujamki pasati eic. Here Samajamhi is 
evidently in locative singular ; so it does not allow itself to be tran- 
slated as ''in festival meetings” (vide Hultzsch's Corpus^ p. 2), or '‘in 
merry-makings’* (vide Smithes Asokuy p. 158). When in the text 
we get a word in the singular number, it should be our first concern 
to stick to the singular signification in the translation, but this 
has not been strictly followed in the translations noted above. 
This sentence, closely following the one we have discussed in section 
2, simply gives the cause of prohibition mentioned there, so the word 
Sainafa used in this sentence should reasonably mean that sort of 
gathering which is usually held on the occasion of a sacrifice. Bhaiv 
darkar’s rendering “in a Samaja** (Asoka, p. 273) is also not up to the 
mark ; for then it takes the nature of a general statement only : but 
the object of Aooka is not to point out the defects of all sorts of 
Samajas , for in the next sentence he speaks about tlie excellence 
of a kind of Samaja which was considered Sadhuinata» We are, 
therefore, left with no other alternative but to render it thus — “For, the 
king finds many defects in a SamUja (of that kind).’* Among numer- 
ous defects mentioned here, the text supplies us with one of sacrificing 
living creatures. About other defects, we shall see when we come 
to the Rock Edicts VIII and IX. 

5 Asti pi cu ekatiya samaja sadhumata devana priyasa etc, (Mansi) 
It is to be noted in this connection that though asti is sometimes 
used in the Buddhist literature in the plural number, there is not 
a single instance in the edicts where it has been so used in any other 
place. We do, therefore, conclude that in this version as well as 
in the Shahbazgarhi version at least, Samaja (Samayc of Sh.) can 
be taken as a form in the nominative singular (like Samaja, Samajo etc. 
of the sentence noted in section 2) with asti, a finite verb in the singular 
after it. So, ekatiya samaja must mean Samaja of a particular kind. 
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Even ekaca ( ) Samaja cannot be interpreted as ‘'certain 

Sainafaf* ; for we shall presently see in the Rock Edicts VI 11 and 
IX that only a particular kind of Samaja was held by Asoka, but 
not more of varied nature. The best rendering of this phrase 
would be, "certain kind of Sama/as", the plurality indicating 
not varieties but repetitions of the same kind. We may note 
here that this sentence should not be lightly translated as "there 
are, however, certain Sama/as which are considered excellent by Priya- 
darsin’' etc. (Bhandarkar's Asoka, p. 273). Other scholars have tran- 
slated it in a similar manner. The most appropriate sense is — 
There is a kind of Samaja of Priyadarsin, which is considered excellent. 
Ra^ in the genitive case is connected with Samaja ; instead of 
taking the sentence in the sense of a mere expression of theoretical 
opinion, we take it to be a definite statement about Asoka’s holding 
a kind of Samaja which was considered excellent. That this is 
supported by the evidences of the Rock Edicts VIII and IX we shall 
presently see. 

Rock Edicts VI IE AV 

Atikamtam aratalam laj'ane vihalayatam nama nikhamisu (Dhaiili), 
In this sentence the word Vihalayataifi (Viharayatiiin, G.) has been 
translated by all scholars as ‘'pleasure tours’’ or "tours of pleasure'’ 
(Hultzsch’s Corpus, p. 14 ; Bhandarkar’s Asoka, p. 293 ; V. A. Smith’s 
Asoka, p. 176, etc.), perhaps for the presence of yaVi (yatra) as the 
second member of the compound. In this edict we have two words 
ending myata, (i) Viharayatd mentioned above and (ii) Dhammaydta 
which occurs further below. It now remains to be seen what are possibly 
the best renderings of these two terms as used in this edict. Any 
dictionary will show that words ending xwydtrZi admit of various in- 
terpretations, such as journey, livelihood, festival, etc. What do, then, 
V ihdrayZitrd and Dharmaydtrd signify here ? Let us take the words 
one after another. Dr. Bhandarkar ( Asoka, pp. 17 ff.) says 
'‘We cannot have any clear idea of this vUiTirayZUra. as Asoka gives 
us no details, and as no account of it is also forthcoming from any 
work of literature." We are, however, of opinion that Asoka has 
given quite satisfactory account of this V ihZirayatrd , and that full 
details of similar undertakings can also be found in literature. 
We refer to the MahZibhdraia (Vanaparva, chap. 235-250), in 
which the Gho^^ayZUrZt of Duryodhana is described in details. It 

I EkatiyZi of other versions, 

I. 11. Q., MAKCU, 192b 
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is worthwhile to quote a few typical passages from that place by way 
of illustration. The permission of the father of Duryodhana for 
going on Gio^ayatra was sought in the following manner— “O monarch, 
this also is an excellent season for thy son to go ahunting® (chap. 
238, §]oka 5), and it was said — ^''Indeed, we desire very much to go 
on a hunting expedition and will avail of that opportunity for super- 
vising the tale of our cattle'* (chap. 238, sloka 20). Some of the 
things actually done on this occasion are— "The citizens and the 
soldiers by thousands sported in that forest as best pleased them 
like the ceiestials (chap. 239, sloka y), and the herdsmen well-skilled 
in singing and dancing and playing on musical instruments) and 
maidens adorned with ornaments, ministered to the pleasures of 
Dhftaraftra's son" (chap. 2391 iloka 8) ; also, “attended by all his 
followers, the king killed many bisons, buffaloes, deer, gavayas, bears 
and boars. Pierced by his arrows animals by thousands died in that 
deep foresP* (Ibid., Slokas lO-ii). It is thus quite evident that on that 
occasion hunting and other pleasant festivities were held, and when 
we find that Asoka refers to similar functions in this edict in connec- 
tion with VikarayaMt the conclusion is irresistible that he had in his 
mind's eye the observances of this nature when he caused this edict 
to be written down. So, magavya aliani ca etarisani abhlramakani 
clearly explains the nature of this Vikarayatra, and from our quota- 
tions above, it will be seen that the Ghosayafra is illustrative of the 
VikarayairS. 

Dr. Bhandarkar has also referred to many other instances of this 
nature, such as, the pleasure trip of Dhrtara^^ra, condemnation of 
chase by Pifiuna, praise bestowed on it by Kautilya, the account 
of Megasthenes, the hunting excursion of king Du^yanta men- 
tioned in the Sakuntala of Kalidasa {Asoka, pp. 17 ff.). As an 
illustration of the significance of the word vihara, we can aptly 
refer to the Divavihara of king Udana mentioned in the Mataiiga^ 
Jataka (vide Fausboll’s Jataka^ vol, iv, p. 375). All these references 
now give us the clue to the right interpretation of the word Vikara- 
yitrS. In the first place, we object to the use of the word “tour** 
in the explanation of this term. Tour has the idea of continued 
jqurney from place to place, but in the undertakings like the Vikaror 
yatras the aim is to go to a particular place only, where hunting and 
other plea;sant ceremonies are held, at the conclusion of which the 
persons taking part in the function return to their usual abodes. So, 
'^pleasure trips or excursions** should be the most appropriate render- 
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ings in such cases. The element of pleasure preponderates on these 
occasions, and the journey is simply incidental. We do, therefore, 
find that the idea of touring is entirely absent even from the mind of 
those who take part in these amusements. So the word **tour” cannot 
be used to express the sense of Viharayatra. That the principal 
aim of these VtAarayafras is the enjoyment of pleasure is also quite 
evident from the written text of this edict. E^a magavya afiuni ca 
etarisani abhlramakani ahumsu (Here huntii^g and other such plea- 
sures were enjoyed) clearly shows that the undertaking was meant 
for amusements, among which hunting only was definitely mentioned. 
In the last sentence also the word rati shows that Asoka viewed 
these Viharayatras from the standpoint of pleasure only. But we find 
that scholars have generally given prominence to the idea of tour in 
Viharayata (as well as in DMr(kmayljifa\ This is wholly unwarranted. 
The sentence we have taken up can best be rendered as — ^“In times 
past the kings used to go out on what is called the excursions 
of pleasure.* The significance of Vikarayatra can never go beyond 
this limit. Then about Dharrmayata. The word has been interpreted 
as *‘tours of morality* (Hult. Corpus^ p. 15), ‘'touring for Dham* 
ma” or 'religious tour* (Bhand. Asoka^ pp. 81, 294), “tours of 
piety* (V. A. Smith's Asokz^ p, 176) etc. We are, however, of 
opinion that the word here means nothing more than a kind of socio- 
religious festival that Asoka used to hold for the propagation of his 
Dhamma, Compound words ending in yatra in the sense of festivals 
are undoubtedly very common in India. In the first Act of the 
Uttarar'imacarita, the Sutradhara introduces the play by saying 
that it was going to be acted on the occasion of a festival {yHtra) 

in honour of Kalapriyanatha. We may also refer to the celebrated 

Indrayatra festival of Nepal which is annually held there even up to 
the present day. Moreover, the names of almost all the Vai^nava 
festivals have the word yatra affixed to them, such as, Rathayatra^ 
Candanayaira^ Jhulanyatrdt Dolayatra, Rasayatra^Snanayatraitic* There 
can, therefore, be no objection to the interpretation of Dhammayata 
in the sense of festival. An objector will perhaps like to know why 
in Dharf^mayata we stick to the sense of festival but not of tour. 

Our answer is that the text of the edict "does not allow us to take 

up any other sense and that the author of the edict has left clue 
for the correct interpretation of this term. Here, we turn to the 
concluding phrase bKagi arfiiii. All scholars have taken this phrase 
with the preceding sentence, but they have invariably found it 
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difficult to accommodate it there^ and to bring out a reasonable 
meaning with that arrangement, in wliicli, however, tlicrc is also 
difference of opinion. Luders {SPAW., 1914, p. 845) and Hultzsch 
(Corpus, p. 14) begin the last sentence of the edict with esa, but 
other scholars begin it with the previous word tadopaya, as the text of 
the edict naturally suggests itself. Senart takes dhuge amfie as a 
locative singular masculine form, but Luders fF., 1913,9.990) 
objects to this interpretation on the ground that in the eastern dialects 
of Dhauli and Jaugada at least, the locatives would Have ended 
in ast. So he suggests nominative singular forms in those two 
versions, while retaining the locative sense in Girnar. Hultzsch has 
adopted the sense or a nominative in bhage even in the Dhauli 
and Jaugada versions and lias taken esa as a nominative singular 
form connected with bhage (Corpus, p. 15, n. 7). 

About interpretations. Biihler renders the phrase as “in exchange 
for past pleasures^' ; Senart, “in the period following'^ ; Luders, “in 
his second period”^ Hultzsch, “second period'^; Laddu suggests ainue^ 
only, exclusive, and Ma^^ = king*s share of source of revenue} V. A. 
Smith, “a different portion” ; Bhandarkar “in another sphere^’ ; and 
so on. It is not possible to comment on all these interpretations, 
but it is quite evident that utmost difficulty was experienced in 
accommodating these two words in the sentence, and the renderings 
have been very complicated ; for without further explanatory notes 
no one can understand what is meant by the expressions like “in 
exchange for past pleasures," *^a different portion,'' “in another 
sphere" etc. In all these renderings attention has been mostly 
centred on the mode of life led by Asoka. But A. C. Woolner has 
deviated from this standpoint, and he is the only scholar who has 
come up almost to the right point. In his Asoka Glossary (p. 1 19), 
he writes — “Could it be ‘second portion', i.e., ‘Part 2,' a clerk's 
note? It is very nearly half way through the series." So, being 
dissatisfied with the previous interpretations, he has looked to the 
series for the explanation of bhage Krr^fte and has rightly separated 
the phrase from the preceding sentence taking it as a clerk's 
note. 

Let us now offer our own explanations. The phrase literally 
means, as has already been suggested, apara bhage, i.e., in the other 
part, and we are of opinion that it is an elliptical expression mean- 
ing, “(continued) in the other part/' that is, “in the part 
following." 
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That the fourteen Rock Edicts forming this series were each treated 
as separate from one another is quite evident from the manner in 
which they have been engraved on rocks 3 in Girnar specially there 
is a line of demarcation between any two consecutive edicts. Bhage 
amfie should, therefore, reasonably mean the edict following, thus 
referring the Rock Edict VI 11 to the Rock Edict IX for further 
explanation. In this arrangement the previous sentence should end 
in rfmv (or iSjtne etc.), and we find that in the edicts there are many 
sentences of similar construction. Tadopaya esa hhuya rati bhavati 
DevUnmnpiyasa Priyadasino rano of the Rock Edict VIII is almost 
similar in construction to bahukam hi dosmii samajamhi pasati Deva- 
nampriyo Priyadasi raja and asti pi tu ekaca samaja sadhumata 
Devanai\ipriyasa Priyadasino rafio of the Rock Edict I. There is, 
therefore, no necessity of grafting the phrase bhage amyht to this sen- 
tence, when it gives out a complete sense even without it. 

Let us now see why the Rock Edict VIII has referred 
to the Rock Edict IX. The latter is properly speaking a sermon 
on various mangalas delivered for the purpose of establishing the 
superiority of dhamfnamavfigala which was observed by Asoka. The 
sentence Ayam tu mahaphale inamgale ya dhaminamamgalc (this 
dhammamamgale bears great fruit) of the Rock Edict IX dearly 
shows that Asoka was here speaking in favour of a particular cere- 
mony that he actually observed, and when we have in the Rock 
Edict VIII the sentence Tmesa dhammayata (Then arose this 
Dhaiiimayata), we are led to believe that this Dhammayata of the 
Rock Edict VIII is the dhammamamgala of the Edict IX. For veri- 
fication let us now look to the details of each performance. In the 
Rock Edict VIII, the word is followed by the assertion 

etayam hoti and in the Rock Edict IX the word dhammamamgale 
by hetaZi iyam (Kalsi). Both these expressions are almost similar 
in sense and introduce what was being actually done in those 
two ceremonies. Then, coming to the details, we find that bamhana^ 
samarianam diinam is common to the two functions, but in the Rock 
Edict VIII We have vudhanain dasane ca hilavcynapaUvidhanc ca 
(visiting the aged and supporting them with money), while in the Rock 
Edict IX we have gulUna'ii(i apaciti (reverence to elders), which are 
also almost similar in signification. Then ‘Visiting the people of the 
country, instructing and questioning them about dhav^md^ of the 
Rock Edict VIII may be included in ‘‘these and other similar items 
are indeed the dhavr^mamamgala** of the Rock Edict IX, which we 
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find to Lv. more elaborate in respect of detailed descriptions than the 
Rock Edict VIII. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to believe that the 
functions of the Dhammayatd and of the dhammatnarfigala are of 
identical nature. 

The author of the edicts was quite aware of the fact that Dhmn- 
fnayata can be interpreted in various ways, and hence he left the 
clue in bhage amlie for proper interpretation of the sense in which 
the word was used in the Rock Edict VIII, and this is quite sufficient 
to convince the readers of the edicts about its true significance here. 
A proof more satisfactory there cannot be. Liider's objection can also 
be satisfactorily answered. In every language, phrases like bhage 
amlie suffer no change under any circumstances and hence the 
locatives did not end in asi even in the Dhauli and Jauga<ja 
versions. 

Moreover, we find that the Rock Edict IX is also a commentary 
of the R. E. I. In that edict we have pi tu ekaca samaja 
sadhutnata Devanampriyasa Priyadasino ra 1 io» From this sentence, 
as we have said before, we know about the existence of a particular 
kind of Samaja that Asoka used to hold, and when in the Rock Edict 
VIII we find that dhamntayata \s ioWoswtd hy etny am hoti^ mA ihtn 
begins the narration of works done in this ceremony, and similarly 
in the Rock Edict IX dhammamamgala is followed by beta iyam 
(Kalsi) before such narration, the conclusion is irresistible that a kind of 
socio-religious ceremony was actually held by Asoka, and that 
it has been designated by the term samaja in the Rock Edict I, by 
dhammayata in the R, E. VIII, by dhammamamgala in the Rock 
Edict IX. 

The word sadhumata also requires explanation. In the Rock 
Edict IX we have ta vatavyam pita va putena va bhatra va svamikena 
va idam sadhu idam katavyam etc. From this we know that the cere- 
mony is to be considered meritorious by men of all classes, and hence 
the sentence instead of being rendered as “There are also some festival 
meetings which are considered meritorious by the king** (vide 
Hultzsch*s Corpus^ p.2), may be more acurately interpretated as ^‘There 
is a kind of Samaja of the king which is considered meritorious by all.** 
In this way we can satisfactorily account for the use of asti in the 
singular, and even ekaia Samaja {ektiya samaja etc.) also seem to 
have been used with a singular signification, like esa dhaqimayatat 
and viharayatarji of the Rock Edict VIII, (as noted in Hultzsch’s 
Corpus^ p. 15, no. 2), Sticking to the sense of touring these words 
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have been unnecessarily given a plural signification which is not at 
all supported by the text. 

Now, to return to the topic of Sama/a of the Rock Edict I. Asoka 
saw much evil in a Samafa {bahukam hi dosam etc.). From the Rock 
Edict I we can find, as Bhandarkar has observed {Asoka, p. 2i), 
that “he naturally tabooed those where animals were slain.'* But 
another defect of such performances is narrated in the Rock Edict 
IX, The ceremonies performed in sickness, at the weddings of sons 
and daughters, and those of trivial and worthless nature which the 
women peform, are properly speaking ceremonials of this world, 
for they are performed with expectation of wordly benefits only. 
What is done in India even at the present day is this — A man 
falls sick, he offers a lamb to a god, hoping to be cured of the malady 
thereby. At weddings, animals are sacrificed for propitiating gods 
for tbe welfare of the couple. It is well-known that on each occasion 
a kind of socio-religious festivity is held. Asoka says that these 
things are of doubtful efficacy. Suppose, a man sacrifices an animal 
for the cure of a malady. If he is not cured, the sacrifice goes in 
vain, but if he is cured, the performance having attained its object 
remains also a thing of this world only, for the work being under- 
taken for worldly benefit has attained its finality in the fulfilment 
of its object, and hence it cannot have any effect thereafter. But 
the ceremony of dhamntamamgala is not of this nature. If any 
worldly object is attained thereby, it is well and good; if not, it is 
sure to earn endless merit in the other world. Herein lies the 
superiority of dhamnamamgala. So, we find that the Rock Edict I 
has also been explained in the Rock Edict IX. But this idea of 
the superiority of the functions of dhamnainamgala has also been 
clearly set forth in the Rock Edict XI, which is entirely devoted 
to this purpose. This edict practically begins with the following 
statement — “There is no such gift as the gift of dhamma {msti 
etHrisam damm yarisam dhamfnadamm), acquaintance with dha^xma 
{dhamma-samsiavo), participation in dhamma {dhamma samvibhago) 
and kinship with dhamma {dhamtna-sav[ibadho). This is an autho- 
ritative statement like ‘'that rite, however, bears great fruit, which 
is dhammamait^gala {ayarjfi, tu mahaphale mangale ya dhay{\ma-mayngale) 
of the Rock Editt IX. This is again followed by the clause tata idarfi 
bhavati in the R. E. XI, like heta iyaijh, atra iyam etc. of the R. E. IX, 
and tenata, /enadain, etc. of the R. E. VIII. All these definitely show 
that something was being actually held by Asoka. Tlien, as regards 
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details dasa-hhatakamhi samya-pralipad is common to the Rock 
Edicts IX and XI, so is bamhajia-samananayri, sadhu danam with 
slight variations. Prananam anarambho sadku of the R. E. XL 
echoes the sense of panesu sayamo sadhu of the R. E. IX. Do not 
these similarities speak of the same kind of ceremony that was being 
held? The statements about the excellence of the functions are 
almost of the same kind in Rock Edicts IX and XI, and explain 
that the sense of STidhumata used in the R.E.I. We do, therefore, hold 
that the Rock Edicts I, VIII, IX and XI are intimately connected with 
one another, and so, in dhammayata we cannot entertain the idea 
of touring. 

It will now be clear that by Samaja Asoka refers to ceremonies 
that were usually performed in sickness, weddings of sons and dau- 
ghters, on the birth of children, at the time of going on journeys, 
and similar festivities of trivial nature that are held by men 
and women. The Rock Edict IX is quite clear in this respect, 
and every Indian knows how they are performed in his own 
household throughout the whole year. These are common occu- 
rrences of our daily life and we are accustomed to them. The dis- 
cussions about yaiiga or prekffigara may be extremely scholarly, 
but not necessary here for understanding the significance of the term 
Samafa for we know form Asoka’s own explanation in the R. E. IX, 
what he really means by the term. 

These ceremonies were disapproved by the king, because (i) 
animals were sacrificed on such occasions, (ii) they were things of this 
world only and (iii) did not produce merit in the world beyond, and 
(iv) are of trivial and worthless nature. Asoka lias not spoken 
about other defects simply because the narration of those noted 
above was quite sufficient for him to establish the superiority of 
dhammayata. We may now guess about the rest in various ways, 
but that will not affect the issue in any appreciable manner. In the 
absence of the idea of tour in dhammayata^ the interpretation of 
Sambodhi takes a different complexion. 13 handarkar*s rendering 
of going to “the place where Buddha attained perfect intelligence’' 
i.c, the Bodhi Tree or MahSbodhi, at Bodh-Gaya (lA., 1913, 
pp. too physical to require justification. Biihler's '*true 

knowledge/' Senart*s “perfect knowledge” are almost near to the mark. 
What is meant here is that Asoka “went forth towards enlightenment” 
i.e. he took to the right path of enlightenment when he had been 
consecrated ten years. We know from the Minor Rock Edict I that 
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Asoka passed more than two years and a half in the Upasaka stage. 
Counting from the eighth year of his reign when his mind turned 
to religious matters, the Upiisaka stage commences after the tenth year 
and some odd months. Then began his enlightenment, so that 
the Minor Rock Edict I and the Rock Edict VI II support each 
other so far as this statement is concerned. From this standpoint also 
we find no necessity of adopting the idea of going to the Bodhi 
tree here. 

Now, taking into consideration the representations of processions 
in the Rock Edict IV, we are in a position to state what was actually 
done in the ceremony of dhaminayata. 

1. Interview with the Brahmanas and Sramanas and gifts made 
to them (R. E. VIII, IX, XI). 

2. Interview with the aged and distribution of gold to them 
(R. E. VIII, IX). 

3. Interview with the people of the country, instructing them 
about dkamma and discussion with them about dhamvta (R. E. 
VIII). 

4. Proper treatment of slaves and servants (R. E. IX and XI). 

5. Obedience to father and mother and giving prizes to friends, 
comrades and relatives (R. E. XI). 

6. Abstention from the slaughter ot animals (R. E. I, IX and 

XI). 

Further the functions consisted of : 

7. Spectacles of aerial chariots, of elephants, masses of fire and 
other divine representations. 

This was the nature of the Saimja approved by the king, and no 
speculation is required to find it out. 

That these spectacles were part of the Samafa ceremony has also 
been admitted by other scholars (vide Hultzsch’s Asoka^ p. 2., No. 5; 
Bhandarkar’s Asoka ^ pp. 21,135 etc ). It is more probable that these 
were shown to the people of the town as well as the country assem- 
bled during the festival in the capital than that Asoka toured from 
place to place like a gipsy king with the whole paraphernalia of 
such representations. What is thus true of Samaja is also true of 
Dhayi\mayZ\tTi or Dhairimama)]i^ala, From this standpoint also the 
idea of touring in Dharmayatra cannot be obtained. But in the 
Rummindei and Nigliva pillar inscriptions there are evidences of 
Asok*s tour. How can that have any relation with the idea of religious 
tour ? During the long rule of Asoka over a vast empire, 

I.II.Q., MARCH, I92i5 16 
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it was not unnatural for the defender of all faiths, as he styled 
htntself, to visit the birth-place of Buddha. We also often find 
the Christian Governor visiting the sacred places of the Hindus, 
but that cannot be interpreted as an act of pilgrimage* The 
contributions they make towards worship and the attention they 
pay for the preservation of mutilated monuments are not proofs of 
their embracing Hinduism. Who knows if the action of Asoka was 
not of this nature ! 

The sense of the Rock Edict I and VIII as modified in this 
manner stands as follows : 


Rock Edict I 

This dhammadipi was caused to be written by king Devanani- 
priya Priyadarsin. Here no animal should be killed and offered as 
a sacrifice^ nor should any Samaja be held (in that connection); for 
king Devaiiaiu-priya Priyadarsin sees much defects in a Samafa (of 
that kind). There is, however, a kind of Samafa of (held by) king 
Devanampriya Priyadarsin which is considered excellent (by all). 

Rock Edict Vm 

In times past the kings used to go out on what is called the ex- 
cursion of pleasure, in which hunting and other similar amusements 
were indulged. But king Devanampriya Priyadarsin achieved 
Sambodhi (enlightenment) ten years after his consecration. Hence 
arose the festival of Dharmayatra, Since then this (festival of) Dkarma- 
yaU\i has become the object of much pleasure to the king Devanarp- 
priya Priyadarsin. 


In the Rock Edict I Asoka has prohibited the sacrificial slaughter 
of animals, (and the holding of Samaja of various kinds) and this 
has been taken as denunciation of the Brahmanical usage {HulizseVs 
Corpus^ Intro., p. i). Bhandarkar says that the conversion of Asoka 
took place in the eighth year of his reign {Asoka, p, 76), but Hultzsch 
places the incident in the eleventh year (Corpus. Intro., pp. xliii- 
xlvii). The Minor Rock Edict I is "considered the earliest of all 
the Asoka irscriptions*’ (Ibid, p. xliv) and is said to have been issued 
in the thirteenth year of his reign (Ibid, p. xivi). The Rock Edict I 
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must* therefore* be of a later date* but it says that when that edict 
was issued Asoka could not stop killing animals for meals even in 
the royal household. This has been a knotty problem to all scholars 
who found it difficult to reconcile this statement with the fact of 
AsokaN being a Upasaka and joining the Satf^ha earlier* as stated 
in the Minor Rock Edict I. Hultzsch has remarked that the animals 
were killed ^‘evidently on behalf of some members of the royal house- 
hold who refused to turn strict vegetarians’* {Corpus, p. 2, No. 7). 
We are, however, of opinion that there is no necessity of specula- 
tions of this kind, and that the question of Asoka’s conversion to 
Buddhism caAnot arise in consideration of this 'edict. Towards 
the end of the edict the personal statement runs : "Formerly 
many animals were slaughtered for curries, but at the time of 
issuing the edict only three used to be killed for the purpose.” Then 
the king holds out a promise that no animal would be killed in 
future. This statement is simply a record of the gradual evolution 
of Asoka’s sentiment. By prohibiting the sacrificial slaughter of 
animals he considered himself liable to the people for an explanation 
of his own conduct. In order that the people may not misinterpret 
his action as an attack on their religion on account of any religious 
bias, Asoka has taken care to state in the next few sentences the 
reason of such prohibition, by referring to his own conduct, so that 
the people might clearly see that the prohibition was issued as a result 
of the perfection of his feeling, Asoka does not say that it 
was due to the Buddhistic bias, and we are not authorised to 
interpret the edict in that light* In the Pillar Edict IV also there 
is nothing to show that Asoka was acting under Buddhistic influence. 
We have also shown in dealing with the Rock Edict IX why the 
viahgalas were considered to be of little use by Asoka. In both 
these cases* Asoka has clearly set forth his own reasons. We fail 
to understand how all these facts can be ignored, and controversial 
speculations indulged in for the solution of apparently contradictory 
statements. 


Mi^NiNDRA Mohan Bose 



The Battle of Soratur^ 


An inscription of the reign of the Hoysala king Narasiniha II, 
found in the Harihare§vara temple at Harihara (EC, XI, Davanagere 
25; PSOCl., no. 123) contains the following verse : 

eradum- lakkam baram sutthaneyar a^ani-snftnahadrin panneral-^^\\.* 
sir ad asva-hTni’wJ'l-ankavaniya ma'ni’Paryanadim tbkke-vctt eyj 
tare tann ond-Zinevim S^vuna-urpa-balamam nUiiki bewtat/i kondam 
Soralnrlm K f mnvT'nl nadiya tadi-varam Vlra-Bal/ula-rayamjl 

in which it is related of his father Vlraballaja 11 , that he fought with 
the Ssviina king who had with him an army of two hundred thousand 
men and twelve thousand cavalry, and that he pursued it, slaying, 
from Soratur to the bank of the Krsnaveni river. We know from 
other sources that the Sevuna king who fought with Vlraballaja at 
Soraiur was liliillaina, father of Jaitugi 1 and grandfather of SirV 
ghana. The opinion has been expressed by the late Dr. Fleet 
»(DKD., p. 504), on the basis of the ambiguous language of an inscrij) 
tion at Annigere (of about 1202 A,c.) and of other inscriptions including 
those of Bhillama and Viraballala at Gadag, (i) that this battle 
between Bhillama and VlrabalkTla took place soon after June 1 191 
A.C. and that the latter assumed imperial titles on account of this 
victory ; and (2) that Bhillama was killed in this battle. 

This opinion has until now been accepted as correct by every 
one; it is nevertheless erroneous, as is shown by the Anekere 
copper-plate inscription (EC., V, Cannarfiyapat^na 179) of Vlraballrd.a 
and some stanzas of Rajaditya^s- Vyavakara-ganita (an arithmetical 

1 The following abbreviations have been used in the course of 
this article : 

DKD. for Dr. Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts 
(Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 1 , part II). 

EC. „ Epigraphia Carnatica. 

El. ,, Epigraphia Indica. 

KLISI. „ Kielhorn's List of Inscriptions of Southern India 
(Appendix to EL, vol. VII). 

2 Rajaditya was the protege of the dan 4 anayakas Bharata and 
Bahubali who held the office of mahapradhana and manikya-bhandari 
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treatise written in the Kannada language in c. 1200). This Anekere 
inscription applies to Vlraballala the imperial titles s a m a s t a b h u- 
vanadraya, Sriprthivlvallabha, maharajaclhira- 
ja, parameSvara, and niS^aukapratapacakra- 
V a r t i, and contains the following two verses : 

tftnurp, bxrada tbra~bittan agevoydant irppud L\rwlha~say\y 
pannam dak^ina^cakri gelda Soraturtm Belvolam viutfe smij 
ckannodghr. 9 ta-krfivaldvali--kala-ptag--bhaganihkllito~ 

tpanna m SHfuna- satnya- sad- ldia{adiarbtX-kb\usangha\\anamj / 
ari-giri-durga’inalla nrpan ettida h<gade konda durggav ond 
eradii Viyafarafa-nagaram Kurugbdu Matanga-bhndharaml 
Dhorevadi Gutti Guttavolal Uddhare Kaladi Bandanikke Ba 
llarc Sorafnr Eramharage Haluve Manuve LokkigundigalU 

The first of these describes how he put to rout the Seviina army and 
pursued it from Sorafcur to Belvoja, and the second relates that he 
captured in a short time Hangal, Kurugod, Soratilr, Lokkigundi, 
BaHare and other forts. 

We learn from the last line but one (line 214) ol* this copper-plate 
inscrii)tion that it was composed by Jannayya, that is, by the great 
Kannada poet Janna or Janardana, who is the author of Ya^ndhara- 
Carita, Anantanatha-pumna and some other works that do not seem 
to be now extant. Janna was a court-poet of ViraballaU II, who con- 
ferred on him (some time after 1209 a.C.) the title k a v i c a k r a- 
varti or ‘Emperor of Poets/ and of his son Narasiinha II under 
whom he was also adandanayaka, mantrin, or councillor, 
and Governor of a division. We can therefore rely upon it, tlic 
more so since the inscription is signed by Viraballaja himself, that 
this king bore the imperial titles s a m a s t a b h u v a n a s r a y a, 
A r i p r t h i V 1 V a 1 1 a b h a etc., at the time when the grant 
recorded in the inscription was made, and that tlie battle of Soratur 
had been fought before that time. Now, this inscription is dated Sun- 
day, the eleventh t i t h i of the dark fortnight of Pusya, in f^aka 1113 
Saumya, when the sun began his northern course. This date is 
irregular for J^aka 1113 Saumya (A.C. 1 189-1 190) ; for in that 

under Viraballaja II (see Nagamaugala 32 in EC., IV); and he was 
thus a contemporary of Vlraballala. Besides the Vyavaharaganita, he 
has written other mathematical works named Ksetra-ganita, Lllavatl. 
Vyavahararatna and Jainaganita-sutratTkodriharana. 
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year, Pa?ya-ba ii began on Wednesday, the 3rd January, 1190 A.C., and 
ended on the following Thursday, and neither of these two days was 
associated with a sadkranti. In the following year, however (see 
PP* 37*31 Dafet in Inscriptions ), the Me^?* 

sankranti occurred on the 24th March, 1190 A.C, at 54 12 p. and 54 

gh. 3/. after mean sunrise according to the Surya and Arya Siddhan> 
tas respectively ; and the mean Makara-sankranti occurred 273*9447 
days thereafter on Sunday, the 23rd December, 1190 A.C., at SO^A S3/>. 
and 46 44 A 3fter mean sunrise according to the above Siddhantas. 

The mean t i t h i Pu?ya-ba ii too began on this Sunday at 33 gh, 31A 
and 30 gh, 22 p. after mean sunrise according to the above Siddhantas; 
and there is therefore no doubt that it is this Sunday, the 23rd 
December, 1190, that is intended by the above inscription. 

It thus becomes evident from the above inscription that the battle 
of Sorabfir in which Viraballala defeated the Sevuna king was fought 
before the 23rd December, 1190, and that Viraballala had assumed the 
imperial titles s a m a s t a b h u v a n a S r a y a, r 1 p r t h i vT• 
v a 1 1 a b h a etc,, before that date. Since however Bhillama's 
inscription at Gadag (EL, III, 219) records a donation of his to the 
Kaiamukha priest Candrabhu^ana-pandita on the 23rd June, 1 191 (see 
KLISL, No. 334), it follows that Bhillama was living at that time and 
that he was not killed in the battle of Sora^ur. 

This is clearly brought out by the following passages of the 
Vyavaharaganita^ also: 

mudadim etti marntalsye ponnir-lflfayiir battal a 

nadiyol hiddudu pa/hca bhage hayammp^ bkclgmr^ dihapaitav a-j 
dudu Pad'bbaga samarci muggtdudu catur-bhage layakke mik- 

kudu vaji-sakitem kdi^idmiiy Bkillamav[ill 

MaJanarati- nrpalakam bhayadi hengotUodutirpalli ta 
nadiyol biddadu pa 1 Ua*bhage haya ^adrbhSge diha^paUav a-/ 
dudu mJLrdfhage kadarci vd 4 idavu citur*bhage layakke san- 
dudu mikk arunTirdu-vajisahitarji^ kettodidarik Bhillama^jiH 
caladit(i Stvuna-cakra marmaleye bkaumodar bh\yyar ebbetial a nadiyol 
biddavu paiicabkaga trubhagam ranadol muggiduvu catur-bhogar(i 


I Kannada MS., no. A. 14, of the Government Oriental Library, 
Mysore, pp. 42, 43 and 56. The passages are corrupt. 

I am indebted to my friend Mr. A. R. Krishna Sastri for drawing 
my attention to these passages. 
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Bya sandavu, sad-bhagam dhulipatam age mikk aru-nuru kebe verast 
hbdavenitu turanga vembudam pH ganakafl 

It is stated in these verses that out of the total number of cavalry 
which the Sevuna king took with him to fight (against Viraballala), 
five parts fell into the river, six’ fled away in all directions, four fell 
in the battle, four returned back and Bhillama fled in confusion from 
the battle-field with the remaining six hundred horse-men ; and then 
the reader is asked to solve the problem, “What was the total number 
of cavalry which Bhillama brought to the field The answer is 
'i2,ooo\ which is also the number given in the verse of the Harihare- 
§vara temple inscription cited above. 

It is explicitly said in these verses that 'Bhillama in confusion fled 
(from the battle-field/ and that he 'turned his back (to the enemy) 
and fled in fear * ; thus there is no doubt that Bhillama was not 
killed in the battle-field at Soratur ; he fled from it and survived it. 

But he did not live long ; for the Inscriptions of his son Jaitugi I 
show (DKD., p. 521) that the latter began his reign in A.C. 1191- 
1192. It is also indicated in a verse* of an inscription at Behlr (EC, 
V., BelQr, 77), of circa 1197 A.C. that he was, like the Pamjya king 
and Jaitugi (who in all probability is the same as the Jailrasirj^ha 
mentioned in the Gadag inscription of Vlraballa]a as the right 
hand of Bhillama ; see DKD., p. 503), killed by Viraballaja. 
Bhillama was thus in all probability killed between June 1191 
and September 1191 in a fight with Vlraballfi!a*s army. 


1 Though these passages do not mention the name of the Krsna- 
venl river and of Soratur or Belvoja, still the mention of the horses 
‘falling into the river* and their number 12,000 (given in the answer) 
show conclusively that the battle ireferred to here is the battle of 
Soratur. 

2 asuhpi-Pa'ifj 4 ,ya’^tP^B'f"^kta faladim nlrudi surr-embinim . 

mdsedam Bhillama masta-hdna-taladol ghor-embinam Jaitugi / 
prasftdsydmbujakbhadol kiri^puvam ghanm-embinain kUrppuda- 
Rise Ballalanrpilakam, nija bhutja-praudha pratapixsiyamU 

"Plunging it into the water, namely, the blood of the enemy 
PSncjya king, so that it hissed and spluttered, Vlraballaja whetted the 
sword, which he bore in his valorous arm, on the whet-stone, namely 
the head of Bhillama, and sheathed it in the lotus-mouth of Jaitugi/* 
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The verse of the Hariharesvara temple inscription cited above 
is followed by another which states that Viraballaja also reduced all 
the forts between Soratur, Erambarage (Yelburga), Kiirugod (near 
Bellary), Gutti, Ikllittige, Rattapalji and Yiratana-Kote (Hangal). 
It is the opinion of Dr. Fleet (I.c., pp. S 04 “S 0 S) 'vas probably 

early in A.C. 1193 that Viraballaja started on the expedition, in the 
course of which the number of forts in question was reduced, and that 
the campaign was doubtless brought to an end in the month of Asvina 
(Sept."Oct.) of A.C. 1 196, when, encamped at the Anekere tank at 
Hangal, he laid siege to the latter town. This opinion is not quite 
correct, for, as we have already seen, it is said in the the 2nd verse of 
the Anekere grant, that Viraballaja had already taken Virataraja-nagara 
(Hangal), Kurugod, Soratur, Gutti, Erambarage, Lokkigundi and other 
forts named therein. There is thus no doubt that these forts were taken 
by Viraballaja before December, 1190. But Dr. Fleet^s opinion is 
correct to this extent, namely, 4 hat Viraballaja took again Kurugod 
and other forts after 1193 A.C., because, apparently, they had passed into 
the hands of his enemies after 1190 A.C. As we have s^een above, the 
Anekere grant, which relates that Balia la conquered Soratur, Bclvola 
and the surrounding territory, is dated the 23rd December, 1190, This 
territory however passed into the hands of Bhillama shortly after, as 
is shown by his Gadag inscription which records the grant of a village 
named Hiriya-Handigola in Bejvoja 300 to the Kajamukha priest 
Candra-bhusana-pandita, the head of the Svayambhu-Trikutesvara 
temple at Gadag and which is (as mentioned above) dated the 23rd 
June, 1191. It is significant that this grunt was made, not at Gadag 
itself where the above temple is situated and where one expects it to 
be made, but at Hcrura, a village about 30 miles north of it, 
wlicre his v i j a y a s k a n d h a v a r a or camp of the victorious 
army was stationed; and this circumstance indicates that Bhillama had, 
after his defeat at Soratur, rallied his forces early in 1191 A.C., took 
the offensive against Virballaja and captured from his officers parts of 
the territory formerly conquered by him ; but he did not penetrate 
as far south as Gadag. It is, however, indicated by an inscription at 
Koligunda (EC., V., Arsikere 5; dated the i8th January, 1195) that the 
SevLina army under Jaitugi did advance further south and even re- 
took the fortress of Lokkigundi (6 miles east of Gadag). 

At this point, the further progress of the army seems to have been 
checked by the forces of Viraballaja; for we learn from his Gadag 
inscription, (EL, VI., p, 94!,) which likewise records the grant to 
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the above mentioned Candra-bhiisana-panclita of another village in 
Helvoja 300 named Hombrdalii, and which is dated the 21st November, 
1192 A.C., (KLISI. no. 419), that Hallaja was at that time camping 
at Lokkigundi (or Lakkundi) with his victorious army and that lie had 
defeated Jaitrasiniha the ‘right hand of Bhillama.'^ As already observed 
above, this Jaitiasiinha is the same as the Jaitugi who is mentioned in 
the above-cited Koh’gunda inscription as tlie defender of Lokkigundi 
and in the above-cited Bclfir inscription as having been killed by I^allala. 

It thus becomes evident from the above-cited inscriptions that 
Viraballaja had, between July 1191 and November 1 192, resumed his 
fight against the Sevunas, killed king Bhillama, and then laying 
siege to Lokkigundi captured it after defeating Jaitugi or Jaitrasiinha, 
the Sevuna general, who was defending it. He seems to have 
thereafter set about re-conquering other forts, that had, in the 
meanwhile, been taken by his enemies. For an inscription at Aggadalu, 
(EC., V., Brlfir 204) which records the death of a Kilsa-Bokana, on 
the 7th August, 1 195» in the course of Viraballala’s attack on the fort 
of Kurugnd, shows that this fort had passed into the hands of Ballala^s 
enemies since he took it before 1190 A.C., and that he captured it 
again about August, 1195. Similarly, the Ilangal inscription 
referred to by Dr. Fleet (DKD., p. 505, n. 3) shows that Vlraballaja 
who had captured Hangal before December 1190, was again engaged 
in capturing it in 1196 A.C. 

It thus becomes clear from the loregoing that Dr. Fleet's 
opinions are erroneous and that Ballala had assumed the imperial titles 
s a m a s t a b h u V a n a 5 r a a, s r I p r i t h v i v a 1 1 a b h a, 
etc. and had conquere I Hangal, Kurugod, Gutti and other forts 
mentioned in the Anckere grant before 23rd December, 1190. It also 
becomes clear that the Sevuna king Bhillama was not killed in the 
battle of Soratur but survived it, and that this battle was fought before 
23rd December, 1190, and after Bhil’ama's accession to the throne 
in 1187-88 A.C. This battle seems in all probability to have taken 
place between July 1189 and June 1190, that is, in the last half of 
1 189 or the first half of 1 190 A.C. 

The Pandya king mentioned in the verse cited above (p. 127), it 
may be noted, was not the Pandya ruler of Madhurii but the ruler 
of the Nolambavadi 32,000 province, who had his capital at Uccaiigi. 

For the Bcdur inscription (no. 77), in which this verse occurs, is, as 

I lie had, before this, killed Bhillama in some engagement. 

MARCH, 1928 ^7 
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already noted, dated circa 1 197 A.C., while it was not till the latter 
part of 1217 A.C., that is not till about 20 years after the date of this 
inscription, that the forces of Viraballa.la fought for the first time 
(and vanquished) those of the Pancjya king of Madhura (see my 
article on ‘The Hoysalas* Establishment of the Coja king* in the 
Journal of Indian History, August, 1927, p. 204). His conquest 
of Uccaiigi, on the other hand, is mentioned in many inscriptions 
that are anterior to a.C. 1197, for instance, in Cannarayapattana 209, 
Brlur 137 and 175, and Arsikere 178 in EC., V, in ^ravana-Be.lgoja 
124 (327) and 130 (335) in EC., 11 , and in CikkanayakanahaUi 13 
and 36 in EC., XII. Tlie last mentioned two inscription j are dated 
the 14th March and the 26th September respectively of 1177 A.C.; and 
the latter of these (130) states that “the mahamamlalehvara VlrabalJaja- 
deva ‘who had taken Talakadu, Kohgu, Nahgali, Nojambavadi, 
Banavase, Hanumgai, Uccahgi, Halasige, Huligere and Belvola*,^ 
and who was the sole lord of the earth bounded by the Himalayas 
and Seta (Rame^varam) proceeded on a tour of conquest (d i g v i j a- 
y a), defeated the Pandya king and, making Uccahgi his capital, was 
ruling the earth*’, while the earlier one (no. 13), on the other hand, 
states merely that Ballala-deva, Svho had taken Talaka<Ju, Kohgu, 
Nahgali, Gahgavadi, Nolambavadi, Hanuhgal and Uccahgi*, was ruling 
the earth from his capital Dorasamudra. The two inscriptions toge- 
ther seem therefore to indicate that Vlraballala^s capture of Uccahgi 
and defeat of the Pandya king took place at some time between the 
14th March and the 26th September of 1177 A.C. 


I Talakadu-Kohgu - Nahgali - Nojambavadi-Banavase-Hanuingah 
Uccahgi-Halasige-Huligere-Belvojam-gonda : 

This title was first assumed by the Iloysala Visnuvardhana after 
he conquered the above named places, and after his death, were used 
by his son Narasimha I (who, so far as we know, did not conquer any 
of these places) and by his grandson Viraballala II. Viraballaja did, 
as a matter of fact, conquer some of the places named, viz., Banavase, 
Hanuhgal, Nolambavadi, Uccahgi, Halasige, Huligere and Belvoja, 
but the conquest of all these places was not completed before circa 
A.C. 1190, while the above title is used of him from A.C. 1173 (the year 
of his accession) onwards. This explains why the present inscrip- 
tion, which applies the above title, indicating that he had conquered 
Uccahgi, to him, goes on to say that he proceeded on a course of 
conquest and took the fort of Uccahgi. 
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This capture of Uccahgi and its results are thus briefly described 
in the following two verses of the Sravana-Bejgoja inscription 124 
(327) mentioned above: 

bharadindam tanna dor-ggarbbadin Odey^arasam kaydu kadalk 

anam pxind 

ire BalloXa-kfxitimm nadadu balasiyum mutte sem-gTip'ndroi 
tkara-dantagkata-saficUrxmtta-sikharaLiol Ucrang/yol silkidam bJia- 
sura~kanta’d(‘m'koiia‘vrafa-janaka-hayaugIuinv{t(im Pundya- 

bhnpaviH 

cira-kUam ripuga}g asadhyam enisirdd Uccaugiyam imitti dur- 
dhara-fjo-nid/n dhuH-gofeyane kond a-Kavia d'‘vavan 1 - j 
.^varanam sand Odeya-k^iti'csva-rana u-bhandarani slrlyaraqi 
turaga vratamumam samantu pidjdam BallaladdiTipalakamj j 

‘When in the pride of his arm, Odeyarasa was with great fury 
determined to fight, king Ballala marched forth, and surrounding 
and besieging Uccaiigi, whose peak had been reduced to powder by 
the blows from the tusks of the group of lordly elephants of his army, 
captured king Pandya together with his father, beautiful women, 
country, treasury, and group of horses. Laying siege to Uccahgi 
which was for a long time considered impregnable to enemies, king 
Ballala, a store-house of irresistible prowess, took the fort with ease and 
seized the kings Kamadeva and the famous Odeya, and their treasury, 
women and troops of horses.” 

The Odeyarasa and Kamadeva mentioned in these verses were, 
as is clearly indicated by the verses themselves, the Pandya rulers of 
Uccahgi; and the former, whose full name is Udayaditya, was the 
son of the latter, who is more generally known by the name of Vijaya- 
Pandya.' This Kamadeva Vijaya-Pandya was the son of the maha- 
mamhlekuira Raya-Pandya and his queen Soma or Sovala*devT, and 
the yoimger brother of the ma /him and (ileif vara Vira-Pandya. There 
are about twelve inscriptions belonging to the reign of Vijaya-Pandya 
in vol. XI of EC, of which one at Vasana (Davanagere 115) dated 
Prabhava, Magha, su- 5, is the earliest. Since an inscription at 
Harihara (Davanagere 41) which is dated Prabhava, the tenth year 

I Compare the following passage in the Davanagere inscription 
no. 39 (in EC., XI ), lines 31-32 ; 

seyam Raya-mahl§varasya mahial prasuta Kfimakhyaya 

vikhyatam niga!ahkamalIa-Vijaya-firl-Pandya-bhupalakain. 
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of the Cfilukya Jagadekamalla, that is to say the same Prabhava, 
on Afivija, ba-30, Sunday and solar eclipse (Sunday, the 26th October 
1147 A.C.), mentions Vira-Pandya as reigning, it follows that Vijaya- 
Pandya succeeded his brother as ruler in the course of the above- 
mentiot'.ed year Prabhava (1147^48 A.C.). He had (see inscriptions 
no. 3, 6, 39, 40 of the Davanagere taluka) thetitles—samadhi- 
gatapahcamahasabda, inahamandaleSvara, 
Kaficipuravaradhisvara, Yaduvamfiambara- 
d y u in a n i, s u b h a t a c u d a m a n i^ Mahendramani- 
makutakotivighatitanijavijayakarakahkana, 
lllamatrasaditasaptaKohkana, kanakanaga- 
Sila sthapita pathlna lanchanajayastambha, 
d a r I k r t a r a t i V I r a V a s t a ni b h a, T a m r a p a r n 1 n i r n i 
ktamaiiktikayutanekaratnakaramuclramuclri- 
t a b h a n d a g a r a, M a 1 a y a g i r i k a n d a r a c a n d a n a~ 
nandana madhyadesa nivesita srhgaragara, 
k i h k a r 1 k r t a b h fi t a V e t a 1 a m a n d a 1 a, s v i k 1; t a- 
n e k a r i p u n r p a t i tn a n d a r a helagrhttahitfineka* 
j a 1 a ^ a i 1 a d u r g a, vandlkrtarativlraraandali- 
k a V a r g a, s r i »§ a 1 1 k a r a Narayanadevacarana- 
smaranaparinatantahkarana, Yadavabharana, 
Pandyakulakamalamartanda, parichedi- 

g a n d a, R a j i g a C o I a m a n o b h a h g a and sahasot- 
t u h g a ; and the latest inscription of his reign (at Garehatti ; 
Citaldrug 33) is dated Saturday, the 19th September, 1187 A.C. 
The only Pandya inscription that is later in date is that at 
Medakerepura (Citaldrug 36) and belongs to the reign of 
Tribhuvanamalla-Pandya who is without doubt identical with 
the above mentioned Udayaditya. This is dated the 24th January, 
1194 A.c.^ and is the latest of the inscriptions of the Nol.am- 
bavadi Pandyas. For, as we are informed by a verse in an inscription 
at Hire-Yammiganuru (Hojalkere 56), dated circa 1220 A.C, 


I The 17th January, 1200 A.C. is another possible equivalent of the 
Saka'date given in the inscription; and I have in fact given this 
equivalent in my article on the ‘Chronology of the W. Calukyas of 
Kalyani’ ( Ind. Antiquatyixoi. 48, fp, 6> The study of the inscriptions 
of the Paij^ya rulers of Nojambavadi now leads me, however, to pre- 
fer the 24th January, 1194 a.c. as the equivalent of the given Saka date. 
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after Kfimadeva and Udayaditya had reigned, ‘the Hoys ala king Vlra- 
ballaja, the crest-jewel of righteous rulers, thrashing the Pandya 
kings on the field of battle, terrifying and putting to flight hostile 
kings, by the might of his arm, ruled the celebrated Nojambavadi*; 
and the earliest inscription (at! Huvvinahole; EC., XI, Hiriyur 70) of 
Viraballala in that province seems to be actually dated H94 a.C.' 

We learn from the second, verse^ of the Jaganmtha-vijaya (a 
camp u-k a v y a written in Kannada by Rudrabhatta in A.C. 
I2i8*20) which applies \\\^ ari'Kama-dhvamsi^ to Vlraballaja, 

that he ‘destroyed tlie enemy Kama.* After what has been said 
above, there can be no doubt that this Kama is no other than the 
above mentioned Kamadeva of Uccangi and tiiat the above epithet 
refers to his being killed by Viraballala. This event must have 
liappened after the 19th September, 1187 A.C., which is the latest known 
date of Kamadeva, and before the death of Rhillama and accession 
of his son Jaitugi in 1191-1192 A.C.; for, as we have already seen, the 
above-cited verse of the Belur inscription says, though not very 
explicitly, that Viraballfda killed first the Pandya ruler, then Bhillama, 
and then Jaitugi. 

To judge from the language of the above-mentioned verse of the 
Hire-Yammiganuru inscription, it is very probable that Kamadeva*s 
son Udayaditya, too, was killed by Vlraballfila. But this must have 
been after the 24tli January, 1194 A.C., when we know (see p. 132 above) 
that Udayaditya was reigning. And hence, the Pandya ruler who 
is mentioned in the above-cited verse of the Brdur inscription as hav- 
ing been killed by Viraballala before Bhillama can be Kilinadeva only 
and not his son Udayaditya. 

It may be observed, however, that besides the two Panclya dynas- 


1 Similarly an inscription at Nandi pura (Mfidgcre 4 in EC., VI) 
.states that Viraballala had his capital in Nola mbavadi in 1194 A.C. 

2 See p. 200, n. i of my afore-mentioned article in the Journal 
of Indian History. 

3 In my article in the Journal of Indian History ^ I Inve inter- 
preted this epithet (p. 200) as ‘the def eater of the enemy Kama,’ 
following the authors of the KarnUtaka-kavi-carite. This is a mistake ; 
for, not only does the root dhvams mean ‘to destro)', to pulverise,’ but 
the god Siva, to whom too the above epithet applie.s, destroyed (and 
not merely defeated) the god Kama, 
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ties of Madhura and UccaAgi mentioned above, there were two other 
Pandya dynasties that were ruling in S, India in the 12th century 
A.C., one at Gutti (in Anantapur district), and the other in Hayve 
near the west coast. No inscri ption seems to be published of the rulers 
of the former dynasty, while there is one of the latter published in EC., 
VII, Shikarpur 99). This inscription is dated the 24th December, 1112 
A.C., and belongs to the reign of Kamadeva, son of Candra-deva and 
Savale-devi, grandson of Kama-deva and Bhagala-devi, and 
great-grandson of Candra-deva and Kammala-devi; and it men- 
tions as his titles^s amadhigatapahcamahadabda^ma- 
hamandalesvara, GokarnapuravaradhlSvara, 
gandaradavanii Konkauarastra-pala, niga]ah- 
k a m a 1 1 a, and P a n d y a v a m i§ a c u d a m a n i. We do not 
know if any of the descendants of this Kama-deva were 
reigning in the time of Vlraballaja II and fought with him, nor do 
we know if any Pandya ruler of Gutti fought with, and was killed 
by, him before 1 191-92 a.c Similarly, besides the above-mentioned 
Faniya tnahamandalesvara Kama-deva, we know of another maha- 
tnandalebvara of that name, who was the 'enemy* of Viraballala II 
and made war with him in the years 11961211 A.C. (see the inscriptions 
nos. 30, 59, 1 71 and 307 of the Soraba taluka in EC., VIII, and the 
Hangal inscription referred to by Dr. Fleet on p. 505, n. 3 of DKD). 
This Kama-deva belonged to the Kadamba family; but we do not 
know whether he died a natural death or whether he was killed by 
Viraballala. 1 n any case, it is evident from the dates of the above- 
mentioned inscriptions that he was living in I2n A.C., and therefore, 
considering on the whole, (i) that the latest known date for the 
mahamandale'avara Kama-deva of Uccarigi is 1187 A.C., (2) that Vira- 
ballala II killed a Pandya ruler before 1 191-92 A.C., and (3) that he 
killed an *enemy Kama*, it is also evident that the epithet asuhrt-Pan- 
dya-nrpTda of the above-cited verse of the Belur inscription and the 
epithet ari^Kama of the second verse of the Jagannatha-Vijaya refer 
to the same person, namely, the Pandya mahaniar^alesvara Kama- 
deva of Uccahgi. 

The reason for Viraballala^s killing him seems to be, as suggested by 
Dr. Fleet (DKD., p. 505), that Kama-deva rebelled, le., turned 
hostile to him. This suggestion is borne out by the inscriptions of 
Kama-deva who, we know from an inscription at Bslur (no. 72, 11 . 
286-7), received back his kingdom from Ballaja after making 
submission to him. This must have been shortly after Ballala's 
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conquest of Uccangi in a.C. 1178, But in an inscription of 
Kama-deva (or Vijaya-Pandya) at Citaldrug (Citaldrug no. 13, 
in EC., XI), dated A.C. 1184, he is called srimaj^Jagadekamalla- 
deva-padabja-bhriiga^ that is, follower of the W. Calukya Jagadekamalla 
III; and similarly, in the above-mentioned inscription at Garchatti, 
dated the 19th September, 1187, he is called Tribhuvanamalla-Jcvn- 
padabjdbhrnga o|r follower of the W. Calukyan emperor Somesvara IV 
Tribhuvanamalla. These titles indicate clearly that Kama-deva espous- 
ed the cause of the Calukyan emperors as against that of Ballaja; and 
it is hence very probable that Ballala fought with him once again 
in A.C. 1188 or 1189 (that is, about the time when Ballala fought with, 
and defeated, Brahma (the general of Somesvara IV) and killed him. 

A. Venkatasukbiah 


The Mauryan Invasion of the Tamilakam 

In a short note contributed to the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society (vol. XVI, no. 4, p. 304) on the Mauryan invasion of the Tamil 
land, Mr. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri of the Sri Mlnaksl College, 
Chidambaram, concludes that ‘the persistent reference to cutting 
through mountain passes and making a passage for the chariots of the 
invaders (the Vamba Mauryas) is, however, not now susceptible 
of any cogent explanation.' To have a clear idea of this cryptic 
sentence we have to go back to the origin of the story itself. In the 
beginnings of this century, Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar, while 
controverting the 8th or 9th century theory of Bishop Caldwell on 
the Augustan Age of Tamil Literature^ fixed the second century as 
the probable date with sufficient evidence, following the wake of the 
late lamented V. Kanakasabhai Pillai. In 1913, Pandit M. Raghava 
Ayyangar of the Madras University Tamil Lexicon Committee read 
an essay on the life of Scran Senguttuvan at the Madura Tamil 
Sangam Anniversary Celebrations in the first instance, which he deve- 
loped later into a book form, fie devoted chapter XII of the 
book to the determination of the age of the Cera emj^eror and 
incidentally brought to the notice of the public the Mauryan 
invasion of the South, fixing the 5lh century as the Augustan 
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Age. Dr. S. K. Ayyangar in one of his University Lectures (1918, 
January and February) examined this theory and tlien putting up 
his ideas together writes* that ‘'passing in rapid review the lale 
Mr Kanakasabhai's conclusion in regard to the matter, he (Raghava 
Ayyangar) lays down his main position somewhat as follows : 

“It is well-known that among the poets that constituted the 
Sangam, Kapilar, Faranar, Nakkirar, Mamiilaiiar and 
Sattanar took a prominent place. Among these, Mamil- 
lanar appears, from certain poems included in the 
Ahananuru, to have been contemporary with Cola 
Karikala, Seraladan, Kalvar Koman Fiilli ; from this 
source also appears clearly that he was one who had 
travelled much in the various parts of the Tamil country 
and in countries north of it. This poet is taken to be 
“contemporary with Senguttuvan Sera, as he refers, in 
Aham 251, to a war between the Mauryas and the chief 
of Mohur which is taken to stand for the chief Pal.ayan 
Maran, who is said elsewhere to have fought against the 
Cera. Quoting from Aham 265, be refers to Mamulanar to 
of a time subsequent to the destruction of Pataliputra to 
which he sees a definite reference in the passage quoted. 
This is the first and in fact the strongest argument of his 
thesis for ascribing »Senguttuvan to the 5th century A. C. ; 
but he arrives at this result by a series of arguments which 
seem to me to find no justification in history. He inter- 
prets the expression in the passage quoted as referring to 
the destruction of Pataliputra by the Ganges ; whereas in 
actual fact it could mean no more than the disappearance 
of the great wealth that the Nandas collected in Patali- 
putra, in the Ganges. This might well have been brought 
about by the Nandas themselves throwing it 
into the river, rather than ^ let it fall into the hands of 
their enemies, in the revolution that subverted their 
dynasty. Starting from hi.s peculiar interpretation of the 
passage, he postulates the destruction of Pataliputra by 
the flood of the Ganges and finds the period of such 
destruction in the lime intervening the visits of the 
two Chinese travellers to India, namely, Fa Hian in 


Beginnings of i^outh Indian History^ chapter iv, pp. 185!. 
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the beginning of the 5th century and Hieiin Thsang in the 
2nd quarter of the 7th century A.C. He further equates the 
Mauryas who had invaded the territory of Pajayan Maran, 
perhaps in a previous generation, with the army of the 
Gupta king, Samudragupta. He finds support for this 
in the mention of the Mantaraja who is taken to be 'a 
king of Kerala' and the same as Mandaram Serai". 

The learned Doctor after fully discussing the subject concludes 
thus* : 

It has already been pointed out thatf the interpretation of 
the quotation regarding the Nandas is wrong altogether, 
and that it is so proved by a similar passage in 
lines 4 and 5 of poem 251 of Aham ; but there 
are a number of references which carry the invasion 
of Mauryas up to MvhTir of PaUiyan Mar an. In one of 
these passages, at any rate, the Pandit tries to establish 
the contemporaneity of this invasion with the Pajayan 
Maran, which, from the text, is untenable. The term 
Mohur is used in the passage to stand for the chieftain of 
Muhur, not necessarily Pal.ayan Maran. That reference and 
the various other references to the Mauryas in MamTdanar, 
as well as the reference to their cutting their way through 
rock in their march southwards, all of them do refer possibly 
to a great southward invasion of the Mauryas^ a ncivly 
established dynasty. We know now, beyond doubt, since 
the discovery of the new edict of Asoka at Maski in the 
Nizam’s dominions, that Asoka’s territory extended right 
down to the frontier of Mysore within the boundaries ot 
which other edicts were discovered years ago. We know 
of no wars excepting the famous Kalitiga war that 
Asoka carried on for purposes of conquest. Candra- 
gupta not having had the time to do it, the further con- 
quest of territories not included within his empire but 
included within that of his grand son, historians ascribed 
to Candragupta's son Bindiisara, the father of A§oka, 
who himself held the viceroyalty of the southern frontiers 
with his capital at Vidl^a (Bilsa). The conquest of the south 


I Ibid,i p. 206. 
l.ll,Q., MAUCll, 1928 
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by the Mauryas must have therefore been made by either 
Bindusara, the king, or^ by the Viceroy-prifice^ his son. The 
term Vadiikar used in this connection by the Tamils is 
a general designation for all northerners, and indicates, 
in the various references before us, an onward move south- 
wards of certain northern tribes of which we get perhaps 
the final glimpse in the movements of the Pallavas till they 
come into occupation of Kancl and the extension of their 
power at least as far south as Trichinopoly and Kumbako- 
nam. All the passages in Mamulanar, referring to these 
incidents, refer to them as past occurrences and not as 
contemporary events. This interpretation of the passages 
relating to northerners agrees very well with the claim of 
certain Tamil kings to having won victories over the Aryan 
army, which attribute is specifically given to the 
Pandyan Nedum Seliyan whose name figures in the 
Silappadinkaram, Sueh a general movement against the 
north could on general considerations be postulated only of 
the. period (f confusion that followed the decline of the Maury a 
power in the north and the rise, to the imperial position 
aftenvaras^ of the Andhras and the Andhra-Bhityas 
in succession. The Sth century is haidly the century 
in which we get anything like a glimpse of such a 
great movement of people” 

This and an article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(October, 1923) entitled The Kbhar of Tamil Literature were probably the 
authority for the statement by Dr. Barnett in the Cambridge History 
of India (p. 596), that "from the reference of the poets to them it would 
seem that they once made an unsuccessful attack on Mogur and 
found allies in the Vamba Moryor or Pa^tard ‘Mauryas’, possibly a 
branch of the Konkani Mauryas.’* 

On reading the above statement, Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar ol 
Trivandram wrote to the Journal of the Mythic Society (vol. XIV, p. 
275) controverting those statements and said that Ko^Sars were never 
the advance guard of the Mauryas but were the friends of the Mogur 
chieftain. The last of Mr. Sesha Aiyar’s article was “ were the 
Vamba Moryar and did they invade South India"^*' After elaborately 
discussing the matter, he came to the conclusion that the reading 
‘'Moriar” is incorrect and it ought to be “Oriar” accerding lo the 
variant reading found in the Purananuru (Lyric 175). If the 
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reading is Moriar, then it ought really to refer the imperial 
Mauryas. Mr. Sesha Aiyar concludes thus : 

‘*Did these people, whether Moriyar or Oriyar, actually come to 
South India ? It is clear their objective was South India ; but 
whether, as a matter of fact, they reached South India we cannot 
definitely say from the materials available. The relevant poem in 
this connection is Ahananuru 281. For their southward march, the 
poem says, the Moriyar crossed the mountain, sending the Vadukar as 
an advance guard or perhaps opposed by the Vadukar. Vadukar 
MunnUra, which is the expression occurring in the poem, may bear 
either of these two meanings ; but perhaps the former is preferable. 
Like the Moriyar, the Vadukar too are described as Vamba Vadukar 
(Aham 375) ; and they were obviously a ferocious people, as their 
frequent description ‘Katanai Vadukar,* ‘Vadukar fierce as dogs,* would 
show (Aham 107, 381). If they came as the vanguard of the Moriyar 
army, they sustained an ignominious and crushing defeat at the hands 
of the Cola Perum Cenni (Aham 375) ; J :d we do not hear of any 
conquest or occupation of the Tamil land by the Moriyar. Perhaps for 
some reason or other the Moriyar never entered South India, though 
the language of Aham 281, (ten rUai matiram mlinnia varavirkii) 
undoubtedly shows that was the point towards which their 
advance was originally directed.” 

On reading this article, Mr. Nilakantha Sastri wrote to say that 
the reading Moriyar has been established, but the reference to cutting 
through mountain passes and making a passage for the chariot of the 
invaders (Vin poru nedum kudai yiyerer moriyar, pon punai tikiri, 
tiri tara-k-kuraitta) could not be cogently explained. (The italics all 
along are mine). 

Mr. Sesha Aiyar in his learned article contends that even though 
the reading Moriyar is established, they never entered the South or 
Tamilakam. 1 shall show that he is correct in saying that the 
Mauryas never entered South India. The odes where this informa- 
tion is recorded are three in number (Nos. 69, 251 and 281). They run 
as follows : 

Ai nalan tholainda meniyu mamalar-t- 

Takai vana-p-pilanda kannum vakai yila 

Vannam vadiya variyu nokki 

Yala lanrici niye uridini 

Nida limbam vaiki mai varach- 

Sai poru-t-tiravaraki-p-pullilai*p- 
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Para arai nelli yam puli-t-tiraj kai 
Kana mada marai-k-kana nirai kavarum 
Veni latta menna demurru 
Vinporu nedu varai yiyarer Moriyar 
Pon punai tikiri tiritara-k-kuraita 
Varai iran dakanrana rayiuum enaiyaduv 
Nidalar vaji toU yadian 
Maclamayi Jolitta pcii varndutan 
Cilai rniin valvir curri-p-palama 
Nambudai-k-kaiya-raranpala nuri 
Nankalam taru-um-vayavar pervmakan 
Ciidar mani'P'perumbiin nai kanattii-t- 
Talaina lalari narunin 

Nalar mulai yaka-t tinruyin inarandai. (69 Paran korranar). 

The maid soothes her lady who was pining on the inordinate delay 
of her lord that went in search of gold (property). A free translation 
of the ode will run thus : O Lady ! be soothed. Please do not pine 
at the loss of the colour of the body and eyes that were 
radiant like lilies, norat the stoppage of writings on the body; be 
brave ; as you are the only favourite^ he would not tarry longer (than is 
necessary), forgetting the pleasures he enjoyed with you, though he, 
your lord, who is able to present you with brilliant ornaments by 
destroying the fortifications guarded by men with strong bows and 
arrows that are adorned with the feathers of peacocks, has passed, in 
search of gold, that mountain that has stopped the further rolling of 
the wheel of the golden chariot of the Moriyas who rule the mountain, 
that tower the sky (Himfdaya). 

Tudum chenrana tuliim cherru, 

Moti yoniuitar-p'pa§alayu mayum, ala 
Vlngijai nehi|a-ch-cha ai-ch-chellalodu, 

Nam padar kuru mariinduyar kctpi, 

Nandan verukkai yeydinii marravat, 

Tangalar vail toll velkodi-t-, 

Tunai kalanna punai ter-k-kosar. 

Ton mutalat-t-tariim panai-p-potiyi, 

Linnicai murasah kadippidittiranga-t- 
Temmiinai chidaitta gfianrai Mokfir, 

Paniadamaya pakai talai vandn, 

MakO.lu tanai vamba moriyar, 

Punai ter nemi yuriUya kuraitta, 
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Vilangu vejjaruviya varaiva yiimbar, 

Macil venko-t-tannal yanai, 

Vilaiyu-t-tappiya varungkel vayappuli. 

Manila nejiyak kutti-p-pukalodu, 

Kappil vaikum tekkamil colai, 

Niramba nilidai-p-p6ki, 

Aramb 5 lavalai nilai nekijn d6re. 

(251 Mamulanar). 

This is an ode by the maid to her lady on her sorrow on the depar- 
ture of her lover. ‘0 lady bird I Calm yourself, footmen have been 
despatched to your lord who has gone to the other side of the 
mountain, that has streams with transparent water, which stopped the 
further march and turned back the running of the ornamented cars 
of the Vamba (unstable) Moriyas, who came with a large army intent 
upon war. When he, who was enjoying the pleasures of your company 
in the wild forest where male elephants with huge tusks soothe the 
she-elephants, hears the sufferings you are undergoing by the 
loss of the colour of the body and the brilliancy of the eyes, he would 
not tarry even for a minute, though he is to get the wealth of 
Nanda.* 

Caivathii terindi ci-r-r 61 i yalkalu 
Makalu lanmai achchara-k-kfiriya 
Corplii taku menrii manja 
Tolkiyan madamayi loUtta peeli 
Van pol valvi-r*chufri non pilai 
Yavvar vilimbi-r-kamainda novviya-r- 
Kanaikura licaikkum viraicela-r-kadunganai 
Muranmiku vadukar miinniira moriyar 
Tenricai madiram miinniya varavirku 
Vinnura vongiya paniyirum kunra-t- 
Ton kadir-t-tiluri yuruUya kuvaitta 
Varai irandavaro cenranar 
Parai yarain tanna valar namakkojitte. 

(281 Mamulanar), 

This is also an ode by the maid addressed to her lady in her 
sorrow on the departure of her lover. ‘Lady ! He considerate in your 
actions ^ before departing from here, your lord promised to 
show his valour (and return soon) ; now he has gone to the 
other side of the mountain which stopped the further running 
of the chariot-wheel— which resembles the splendour of the Sun that 
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rises in the high mountains full of dew^ and towers up to the sky — of 
the Moriyar, with the troublesome Vadukar, who are sharp-shooters, 
for their vanguard, whose intention it was to reach the southern 
sea ; he has removed our disreputation like the sounds of a war-drum*. 

The main idea conveyed by these odes is that the heroes' have 
crossed a certain mountain. If the query why and for what 

purpose they pass that particular mountain is raised, the reader is 
forced to search for an answer in the odes themselves which are 
usually complete pieces. It is for the purpose of driving out the 
Moriyar whose intention it was to go to the southern sea, that is, to 
subjugate the southern kingdoms according to 281. They had for their 
vanguard people living on the other side of the Venkata hill, who 
were the next neighbours of the Tamils. The Tamil army was 
commanded by the chieftain of Mohur (251), though the general- 
issmo was the PamJya Neduncheliyan — Ariyappadai Kadanda 

according to Chilappalhikaram. That they won a victory over their 
enemy is obvious from No. 69, where it is clearly stated that the 
hero is engaged in destroying the fortifications of the enemies on 
the other side of the Venkata hill. It is pertinent to ask how the 
Venkata hill was fixed as the limit of the entry of the Moriyar ; it 
may be pointed out that in ode 265 (264 of the “Beginnings of South 
Indian History*’ by S. K. Ayyangar, p, 89) it is expressly stated 
that the hero crossed the Venkata hill ; the ode graphically describes 
the people inhabiting that tract. That is the northernmost natural 
boundary of the Tamilakam as is found in the literature of old. 

I have to note in passing that I have followed my own Mss. 

readings of the odes concerned, Taking first ode No. 251, the word 

Paniyadamaya has been read as Paniyamayil in the ‘^Beginnings of 
South Indian History** (p. 88, note 9). That is also the reading 
in the printed edition. But I must point out that the word 
paniyamayil makes no sense there and the construction too 
remains unfinished. So also the word V araivayumbar has been 
read as Araivayumbar. Pandit A. M. Sadagoparamanuja 

I Ninam poti viluttadi neruppin vaitedu-t-, Tanafikaru marapir-r- 
pe yai p 61 a,-Vi!arun rinra vetkai nlnga-t-, Tukajara vijainda topi 
pariki-k-, Kula a valvi-r-kodufi6-k-kadavar, Pula a -r-kaiyar pooca 
vaya, Roracu viiruttum kudumi- k-kura a lodu, Mara an cirur 
marungi-r-flngum, Cenniital yanai venkatam ta]l vemmunai yarum 
cura mirandor. 
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Charya of the Government College, Kiimbakoilam, in his learned 
contribution on Kosar to the Sen-Tamil, writes that it may be a place 
near Podiya mountain (vol. XXIV, p. 23). Arai vai means a 
mountain pass and, unless there is a natural opening in the mountain 
ranges, to cross them would be a difficult task. This point should be 
taken into consideration. Same is the case with ode No. 69. 

Now taking stanza 251 first for a critical study, the subject 
of the ode is the hero of the poem (Nalinekilintor) ; the predicate 
is “would not tarry longer*’ ftangalar) ; though as an intransitive 
verb it will not allow an object, the questions ‘where and for 
what purpose’ may be put and in answer wc get tliat he has gone 
beyond the mountain in pursuit of wealth. In passing it may be 
mentioned that, in the poems called Aham, a lover is permitted 
to separate himself from the object of his love either for the sake 
of wealth or of learning. All the odes under discussion refer 
to the separation for the sake of wealth. In days of yore, it was 
the habit of heroes to go on expedition for amassing wealth. We 
know from many other sources that the sons of Tamilakam were all 
brave warriors and were brought up as such by their mothers even 
from their infancy. The internecine quarrels were a pastime with 
them. Hence the particular hero’s motive could not be other than 
warfare under some one’s banner. For what pur[)ose did he go to the 
other side of the mountain is the question. That he went there 
to fight has to be inferred from this ode. But 69 is more explicit 
on the point. We read tliere that the hero would bring precious 
ornaments (Nankalufi tanun) after demolishing the well-guarded forti- 
fications. 281 also gives room for the inference that the object of going 
there was to fight the enemies of Tamilakam, that is, the Moriyar who 
had the Vadukar as their vanguard. Aham 31 throws much light in 
this matter. This ode also is by Mamidanar. The poet here says 
that the hero has gone beyond many mountains where our language 
is unknown and which places are guarded by the 3 Tamil kings. The 
commentator on the above also explicitly says that the hero went far 
away crossing many mountains. 

* Take again stanza 69. There the poet puts into the mouth of the 
maid the following : Forgetting the pleasures he enjoyed with you 
( 11 . 19, 20), he has crossed to the other side of the mountain {Varai 
crandakan-ranarayinuin 1 . 12), In answer to the query which mountain 
did he cross or pass over, wc must point out the mountain that 
stopped the further rolling of the wheels of the car of the Moriyar, 
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Incidentally he describes the place on the other side as a barren 
tract where the stags and hinds eat sour gooseberries (II. 7-8). 

No. 281 is more direct and pointed. Here the Moriyar's intention 
is clearly stated. Their place of destination is the southern-most 
point of the continent ; but they were stopped by the mountain. And 
our hero has gone just beyond that mountain which stopped the 
further running of the chariot-wheel . 

One more point has to be conceded. As a general rule, a poet 
would not dare to sing the defects or the losses of his patron, but on the 
other hand, would exaggerate even a small achievement Moreover, 
if the defeat of the chiefs of the Tamil land were real, the compilers 
of these odes would not have selected such themes for their poems. 

Now coming to the Kosars mentioned in ode 254, Dr. 
Krishnaswamy Ayyangar is of opinion that they were the advance 
guard of the Moriyar and as such administered a crushing defeat upon 
dieir enemies near Podiyil Ilill. Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar has ably 
refuted the point and said that it should be rejected as a myth 
(Q. Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. xiv, p. 227). Pandit A. M. S. 
Charya of the Kumbakonam College in an erudite contribution 
to the Sen-Taniil (vol. XXIV, pp. 33*48) divides the Kosaras 
into three categories, viz., (i) warrior people of Tulunad, (2) men of 
royal family and (3) civil judges. He opines that the Kosars 
referred to in Aham 251 belong to the ist category. ‘ 

Why all the previous writers hold that a passage was cut through 
tlie mountain pas.ses for tlic chariots of the invaders (Moriyar Punaiter 
nemi yuruliya kiiraitta) is not explicable. Perhaps they rely on 
similar passage in Puram 173, where the scholiast says that the 
Himalayas was cut through (or the passage of the cars of a certain 


Irumbu idampadutta Vadurudai muhattar Karunkat Kosar. 

Ahani, 90. 

Maimali perumpQt Chemmar-h-Kosar. Ibid., 15. 

Kadaladu mahaiir Koida halalum, Kalani yulavar kurra 
Kuralaeyum, Kadimibai-p-puravir-p-putta drullayodu pallijan 
Kosar. Ibid., 216. 

KappU'k-kai nurnetta pal-vir-k-Kosar. Ibid., 113. 

Nannam naruma Kousu Mattvi-p-pokkia cenru moli Kosar. 

Kuruntohai, 73. 

Valan Kelii Kosar vibangu padai nflri. Ibid., 205. 
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king who was the lord of the world.' He also gives a variant reading 
and notes that there are men who may take it as Cakravalam. Ibis 
scholiast has been regarded, by some at least, if not by all, as 
incorrect in this particular instance, since he misunderstands Moriyar 
with Oriar. Now if the scholiast of Pnraniinurii is liable to misunder- 
stand in one place, why not in other cases also. And so our conclusion 
will be this. A particular mountain is spoken of here. The word ‘varai* 
is preceded by the word ‘kuraitta* (cut) which literally means cutting 
and its meaning is clearly expressed when it is preceded by the word 
‘uruliya* (rolling). When the two words ‘uruliya* and ‘kuraitta^ are put 
together, the meaning would be that the rolling of the wheels was cut, 
referring by that to the mountain that stopped the rolling of the wheels 
of the cars. Of course, it is* accepted on all hands that the cars belonged 
to the Moriyar. So, we may be justifierl in holding that the warriors 
went to the Venkata, the hill that stopped the further rolling of the 
cars of the Moriyar. 

External evidences are not wanting to show that all the Tamil 
kingdoms were independent of foreign powc-r. If Jhndusara as the 
Viceroy-prince or the king had really subjugated the Tamilakam, Asoka 
would not have left it unmolested but would havesei.t there embassies ; 
the Tamil bards also would have sung the defeat of their own force, 
at least in an indirect way. Nor is there a single stanza or ode 
relating to any king of the Moriya line ruling over the Tamil land. 

From the lengthy survey of the odes concerned and otiicr poems, it 
may be concluded as certain that the Moriyar were not allowed to 
enter Tamilakam and the last point they reached was the Ver.kata hill. 
The battle took place on the other side of the Venkata hill between 
the combined armies of the Ceras, Colas and Pandyas under the 
general command of Pandyan Nedunceliyan wlio was ably assisted 
by the Mohur chieftain and the Morivar asisted by Vaejukar or 
Telugus. 


Soma Sundara IJksikar 


I *'Venri V^lai yiidalya visit mbai-t toyum nediya kudaiyinaiyum 
kodi yaninda terinaiyiim yudaiyanilamuluihum anda vendarathu tinniya 
as soolntha sakkaram yiyangudarku-k-kuruik-kappatta velli malaikku 
appal akayiya lilakot- tirku-k-kaliyum tdai kali yakfya arral vay”. 
i.H.Q,, MARCH, rgaS 19 



Marriage in Jaina Literature 


Jainism is one of the most ancietit religions of India. It teaches 
that the soul is perfect, happy and all powerful, but it is in bondage to 
matter ; consequently, by transmigration it undergoes all sorts ol 
suffering. The acts of Raga (Love) and Dve^ia (Aversion), which it 
performs through the Yoga (vibration or impulse) of mind, speech and 
body, attract to it a subtle Karmic matter that caiiso 
Marriage its various Conditions. Hence in Jainism, marriagi 

is one of the results of these Korwas,'^ In consequence 
of the ‘conduct-deluding- karma^ (caritramohanlyakarma), the occupies 
J^ro tempted to mirry.- As tlie said Karma operates in the indivi- 
duals, their sensual desire is awakened and they get united. 

The Jaina Puranas corroborate this. In the beginning of tlic 
present Kalpa^ there existed the BhogabJiTimi in ISharatakselra,^ and 
men and women were born in couples. After their 
Marriage in the birth, the parents breathed their last and then the 
couples, who in the meantime had gained youth, 
lived as husband and wife.* This is a simple but natural love in 
consequence of the operation of the Cufttra-woha. 

After the BhogabhUmi, the period of individual exertion or the 
KeraiabhUmi followed and the birth by couples came to an end. 

Issues were born single as we find it now-a*da}'s. 
Accordingly a new mode of marriage, viz., Svayaiuvara 
came into use. This was the so-called sanatana 
marga and the best of all the forms of marriages* 
such as gandhaiua (love-marriage by mutual consent), 
Raksasa (taking away the bride by force), Asura (giving one’s 


1 Vide ''The Jaina Gem Dictionary/’ p. 57 - 

2 “Caritramohodayat vivahanam vivahah.*' — The Rajavartika. 

3 Bhogabhuttn’--Th^ regions where there is enjoyment only, 
i, e., people do not have to work for their sustenance, and the arts of 
agriculture etc, are neither necessary nor known. All that the people 
want, they get from the wishing-trees called Kalpavrk^s'*--Tht. 
Jaina Gem Dictionary, p. 35- 

4 The MahapurSna, 3, sJs. 14-239. 


Karmabhami; 
Svayamvara and 
other kinds of 
marriage. 


5 Ibid,, 44ff. 
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daughter for money) etc., which were eight in all.* At the beginning 
of the KarmabhUmi of this yugut Svayamvara was re-introduced for the 
first time by Raji Akatnpana of Benares. Bharat, the then reigning 
monarch of India, welcomed it in all sincerity.* Ere this the wives of 
Sri R§abha, the first Tirthankara, were not selected in Svayanivara. 
Rather the Tirthankara’s father selected two virgin princesses 
for him and he had to marry them.® JPolygamy has been in vogue 
amongst the Jainas from the very beginning of tliis age, and even 
today it has not quite disappeared. The wives of Rsabhadeva were 
indeed selected by his father j but it does not mean that this was the 
rule or that it was not considered the next best after Svayamvara. 
Anyway, it seems certa^ \ from the evidence of the Jaina Puranas that 
both the forms were in use from very early times. 

In Svayaipvara no distinction of caste and creed was made. 

Hence the field of selection was very wide. Pra- 

betweeMhe tiloma and Anuloma vivuhas were freely contract- 
four vtrnas. 


ed. A few examples from Jaina Puranas are cited 


below : 


(1) Visudeva was a Ksatriya prince of JaduvamSa. He married a 
Brahmana girl named Somasrl after defeating her in Dhanurvidya.- 

(2) Sri Krsna contracted the marriage .of his brother Gajakumara 
with Soma, the daughter of Soma.sarma Brahmana.* 

(3) Dhanyakumara was the son of a merchant of Ujjayinh 
Though he definitely made himself known as a VaUyaputra, Srenika 
Bimbasara, king of Rajagrha, gave his daughter Gunavatl away 
to him in marriage.* 

(4) Bhavisyadatta was from the class of traders, but he was 
married to the daughter of a Ksatriya king.^ 

(5) ^renika Bimbasara, a Ksatriya of course, while in exile, 
married the daughter of a Brahmana.® 

(6) Para^ara was the king of Gajapura in Kurujangalade^a. 
He was in love with the daughter of a fisherman, named Gunavatl, 


I Vide Nltivakyamrta, 2 Mahapqrana, 45, S4f. 

3 Mahapurana, p. 15, sis. 50-99. 

4 Harivatp^a, Sarga 23, sis. 49-5 1 . 

5 Harivaindapurana by Jinadas quoted in the Vivahaksetra- 

prakasa. 6 VivahaprakaSa, pp. 163-170. 

7 Bhavisayattakaha, G. O, S., No xx, pp, 76 and 90^. 

8 UttarapurJnrv 
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but the fisherman was not willing to marry his daughter, 
unless the king promised to give the throne to the son who might be 
born to his daughter. Then the Crown Prince gave up his claim to 
the throne and tlie king was married to the fisherman’s daughter. 
This shows that the Sadias were not willing to give their daughters 
away in marriage to the people of the upper classes. The obvious 
reason was that the Sudras and other loW'borns were not allowed to 


marry the girls of upper classes. Once a Brahmana Daslputra married 
a Brahmana girl j but when the latter came to know about the 
former’s low birth, she at once severed her connections with him and 
lived a lonely life (See Sintipuroga 4, 29). 

Instances might be multiplied, but these, 1 hope, will suffice. 

Mirrincc* with should note, however, that marriages were 

non jainas and contracted not Only among the Jainas themselves, but 

new convert?. , . % . , . , » • 

also among parties, of which either was a non-Jaina or 
a convert to Jninis n. 

For instance : (i) Raja Ce taka of Vai^all was a staunch Jaina. 
Still his daughter Celana was married to king Srenika Bimbasara, 
Buddhist at the time. It was through the efforts of Celana that the 
great king was converted to Jainism.^ 

(2) King Dhanasena of Kausambi followed the Vedic religion, but 
his queen Dhar.asri professed Jainism.® 

{3) Va^uiniira, the merchant, paid reverence to the Jaina gurus j 
but his wife Dhanasri was a non-Jaina.* 

(4) Nili was the daughter of the Jaina Seth Jinadatta of 
Bhrgukacha. S'lgardatta o( the ^ame place was a non-Jainsl. He 
found that the Jaina Seth was not willing to marry his daughter to 
a non Jaina. Consequently, he adopted the Jaina faith. When the 
Jaina Seth found nothing wanting in him, the marriage was cele- 
brated. But soon after, Sagaradatta got back to. his former religion. 
This was a calamity for the Jainas as well as for Nill, who was tortured 
to give up hei faith. ^ 

Such instances, I think, obliged the later Jainas to limit the 
field of marriage to their own caste and religion. But in the early 
periods, wlien tliere was not much hostilit) bclweci; the followers of 
various sects in India, the marriages were freely contracted between 
them. Even historical persons like the Jaina Kavi Dhanafijaya, and the 


1 Vimalapurana, pp. 53*60. 
3 Ibid., Ill, 113. 


2 Aradhanakathako^a, III, 89. 
4 Ibid., II, 28, 
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famous Buddhist Lexicographer Amara Siinha, had their wives from 
amongst the Buddhists and Jainas respectively. 

At that time marriages were also contracted vvitli 
Fore gifeVs Tnd '^ho Were either not of the Aryan stock and 

Miecchas, wcrc Called Mlecclias or who resided in foreign countries. 

Below are given a few instances: 

(1) King Bharat, the first monarch of India, had a good number 
of MIeccha girls as his consorts.* 

(2) Vasiideva married a Mleccha-kanva Jar.i and he had by her 
a son Jaratkumfira. - 

(3) Bhavisyadatta married a lady of Tilakadvipa, by name 
Tilakasundari, who was not of his nvn caste and country.^ 

(4) King of Ceyh)n gave his daughter in marriage to Prince 
Karkantlu.* 

(5) Upasrenika, the father of the famous king of Rnjagrha, fell 
in love with the datighier of a chief of B/nlas and the same Bhxla- 
kanyTt was mani<=d to him.® 

( .) Pfilita was a Jaina merchant of Canipa. He sailed to Pihunda- 
nagara for business, where he got himself married. While coming 
back, a son was born to lus wife on the deck of the ship, and was 
named Samiidrapala.® 

It is noteworthy that there is hardly an instance of a marriage w'hcre 
the Jaina girls were given in marriage to foreigners. On the contrary, 
we find that the Vidyadharas or Nabhascaras who possessed various 
extraordinary powers and thought themselves more cultured tlian the 
Bhumagacarls or Tlialacaras (of India and outside) brought their girls 
to present to the latter. For instance, Jvalanjatl Vidyadhara 
came to Podanapura with his daughter and married her to Triprasta, 
the Crown Prince of Bhumagacarls of the said place (See i^antinatha- 
purana, 3, 4 ^ 50). Besides the above, illegal daughters born out of wed- 
lock or of prostitutes were accepted even by eminent Jainas.^ Dusyanta 
accepted »^akuntala as his wife who was illegally born. It seems that 
in ancient India, it was not thought unnatural to marry a befitting 
girl from any position or caste. Instances of not forsaking the girls 

I Mahapurana, 37 2 Harivaijisapuraiya. 

•3 Bhavisayattakaha, Sandhi 5, pp. 29*38. 

4 Karakanducarita. 

5 Vivahaksetraprakafia, p. 103. 6 Uttaradhyanasutra, 21. 

7 Vivahaksetrapraka^a, p. 39 and 123 ; HarivamsapurSna, sarga 21. 
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of one’s own family and gotra arc not wanting , though they arc 
not found in abundance. ' In short, it is certain 
Marriages with (^at in the early Jaina Church, when the great 
Tirtharikaras were living, the field of marriage was 
not so cramped and limited as it is now. At that time, it was 
found in its natural stage. The Jaina Tirthankaras made it 
clearly-known that there was only one class of men® and that there 
was no difference between man and man.^ The divisions into Brah- 
mana, Ksatriya, Vai^ya and l^fidra were sfmply to facilitate the earning 
of livelihood. 

But in later times the circumstances changed and with tlmt the 
custom of marriage also changed. The next earliest Jaw-gi\'er is Sri 
Marriage after- Jinasenacarya. He enjoined upon the Jainas to follow 
wards. the marriage rule in the Anuloma form, i. e., a 

Brahmana may marry in all the four varnaSy but the K§atriya, Vaisya, 
and Sudra in their own and in that which is lower than theirs,* This 
shows that, even in the early centuries of the Christian era, the field of 
marriage was not so limited,* and the girls of Sudras and Dasas were 
accepted by the men of higher classes, as is evident from the Jaina 
Law books on Partition etc,* But it seems that the things were 
changed when the Muhammadan conquests began. The Sudras and 
Dasas were discarded. Only the upper three classes — Brahmana, 
Ksatriya and Vaii§ya were allowed to marry between themselves. 

Later on the field of marriage was further restricted. With 
the advent of the Muhammadans, it was almost impossible to 
stick to the old customs. The people were influenced by circum- 
stances. Accordingly, we find that many a small sect came into 
existence among the Jainas during this period. These sects simply 
denote that they are different groups of the Jainas of certain districts 
and towns. The marriage was limited to each of the sects only. 
Although a few examples of inter-marriages in these different sects 


1 Ibid., p. 51 and 148. 

2 Mahapurana, parva 38, 45. 

3 Uttarapurana 24, 491, 492. 

4 Raja Kakkuka Pratihara of Marwada was a Jaina and one 
of his ancestors married a Ksatriya lady. Thus he was a Brahmana- 
Ksatriya (See Prachinalipimala, p. 65). 

5 Jaina Law (Madras), pp. 61-64. 

6 See Dharmasamgrahadravakacara. 
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may be traced/ yet the general rule was and still is to marry in one's 
own sect only. This rigidness is now being slackened. 

The earlier Jainas at the time of Tirthankaras considered full youth 
to be the appropriate age for marriage.*-* The couples were married 
when young and the honeymoon ceremony followed soon. When 
the parents saw that their children bad reached the 
teens, they arranged for their marriages either by 
SvayaiTivara or selection. The gandharva vivahas^ of 
which we hear now and then in that age, corroborate this fact. This 
love-marriage was possible only when the couples had stepped over 
their respective periods of maturity. But after the Tirthankaras in 
later times, the parents did not wait to this age. They married their 
children when the bride reached the age of i6 and the bridegroom 
20 years. Later on, during the Muhammadan period, however, it 
became necessary to marry one's daughter as early as possible. This 
is why we find the Jaina ^astras of this period advocating 12 years as 
the age for bride and i6 years as that for the bridegroom. Even to 
this day, the Jainas are sticking to this principle of Aptikala of the 
Jaimcarycn ; but there are signs also of a new tun: now. 

At present, the rites and customs of marriage among the Jainas 
vary according to the influences of the provinces in which they live ; 

though they are still to be regarded the same in 
Ceremonies. fheir main features as in ancient times. We find that 
Sulocana, who was married in Svayainvara at the time 
of Sri Bsabhadeva, was first taken by certain married ladies, her 
relations, into the Vivahamandapa, erected on the occasion in a 
befitting manner, and then as she reached and sat there facing east, 
she was bathed and anointed with fragrance. After that they all went 
with Sulocana to the Jimvcaityalaya (temple) and performed Jina- 
puja (worship) with great devotion. Then at the fixed lagna 
(auspicious moment), she was carried to the SvayamvaramandaPa, 
where all the guests, royal and otherwise, were present and from whom 
she selected a youth of her choice, and placed garland round his neck. 
Then followed the performance of Jinapuja, a great feast and rejoicings. 
The bride and bridegroom were to observe the recorded rites 

I See the inscription of Tejapfila in the Jaina Temple, Dihvara 
Abii, in which mention of a marriage betv/een the Fodawala and 
Moda — two different sects of the Jaina is made. 

z Harivan»§apurana, sarga 55. Slukas 73 ff. 
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consisting of the Jinapiija and ‘‘Saptapadi denoting mutual consent.” 
In case the marriage was not according to the Svayainvara rule, 
the only difference made was that there were no SvayamvaramanAap^i 
and the ceremonies in it. Instead, the Va^dana ceremony took 
place, which was but a kind of betrothel. The bridegroom with 
his relatives and friends came on the fixed date to the house of the 
bride and tlien the above rites were observed. But in later times 
under the influence of the Vedic Brfihmanas, the worship of Agni, 
Vinayaka etc. entered into the Jaina marriage and is to be found to 
this day.^ These ceremonies in the name of Jaina marriage are useless 
and worth abandoning. So the marriage among the modern Jainas 
is not of the same kind throughout. In South India, even 
widow-marriage is permissible since the mediieval times ; though in 
earlier Jaina literature not a single instance of it is to be traced. But the 
Jaina iSaslras declare that if after the marriage has taken place, either 
of the couples finds any defect in tiie other within the time presscribed 
for honeymoon and complains of it, then that marriage is null and void 
and the bride is free to marry again. * 

The object of marriage in Jainism is twofold : viz, (i) to give a 
legitimate outlet to sensual feelings so that the human being may 

rightly live a useful life, enjoying the fruits of 
The object of Dharma, Artha and Kama/ and thus be entitled to 

Marriage. ^ ^ ' 

attain the great object — the Moksa ; (2) and to promote 
the cause of Dharma (Law) by generating righteous and chivalrous sons 
and daughters. It is a duty of the householder to be contented with 
his own wife and to contrive for the continuance of the human 
race.^ 

Thus we find that though marriage is advocated in Jainism, it is 
no less condemned there ; for, it is an outcome of the Karmas after 
all. Besides, in Jainism the great aspiration of the householder is 
Moksa which cannot be gained until one observes full Brahmacarya 
and subdues the senses. But as this is no easy task and the worldly 

man cannot at once adopt the hard and rigid Brahmacarya, he is 

allowed to marry and to live a contented life. 

Kamta Prasad Jain 


I Adipurana, 38, 127131. 2 Trivarnacara, ch il, I7M73‘ 

3 Nftivakyamfta. 4 Mahapurnna, 15, 61-64. 



The Tali Inscriptions in the Cochin State 
and their Importance 

Introductory 

The TaH inscriptions in the Talappajli Taluk, Cochin State, are 
important in many respects, and a study of them will be of consider- 
able interest from different points of view.^ 

The records under reference are inscribed on different slabs in the 
Vatalmadam of the Siva temple at Tali,* eight miles west of Ceru- 
virutti on the Shoranur Cochin branch of the South Indian Railway. 
About 2 miles south-west of Ceruvirutti, on the road to Tali, is situated 
the once famous village of Nedumpura, which received its name 
from Nedumpuraiyurna^u,* the count»‘y around it. This appears to 
have included the major portion of the TalappalH Taluk and to have 
extended up to the eastern borders of Pal ghat, 

I ^Political 

These inscriptions mention the names of such monarchs as K6tai 
Ravi, Indg^varan K6tai and Bhaskara Ravi and of a king, Vako- 
Iraiyar, a prince entirely new alike to South Indian epigraphy and his- 
tory. These records may afford us a fair idea as to the extent of the 
sway exercised by these potentates, especially when we note that some 
of these names repeat themselves in the Travancore Archaeological 
Series and Reports, As they recur with such persistence and in 
such distant and scattered places like the suburbs of Cehgana§^eri in 
North Travancore and TirunelU in the mountainous Wynad plateaux 
of North Malabar, they may be considered as important links in the 

1 Vide Nos. 341-348 of the Madras Epigraphical Collection, 1924, 
Report of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent fos South Indian 
Epigraphy, 1924-5. 

2 Vide p. 255 of Sewell’s List of Antiquities in the Madras 
Presidency, vol. I. 

3 This is identified by Dr. Hultzsch, the late Government Epi- 
graphist, with Palghat, in his edition of the Jews’ plate fvol. Ill, p. 
68 of Epigraphia Indica) and with Puraigilanadu of the Tirunelli 
(Vide pp. 285-292, vol. XX, Indian Antiquary), 

• I.H.Q., MARCH, 1928 
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chain of evidence whicli may establish that the All-Kerala 
empire of the Perumals was a reality and not the favourite dream 
of a patriotic and well-meaning but uncritical posterity. 

None of the Cochin inscriptions hitherto published refer to any 
of these kings (the famous Jews and Kdt^yam plates excepted). Hence 
these epigraphs, considered along with others of Indu Kdtai in the 
Manappumm Temple and in Puducode,* of Kotai Iravi from 
paraiigd^u and in the Chokur Temple in PuttOr amsam^ in Ponnani 
Taluk, and of iSrl Vala Ramar from Tiruvannur* — all in South 
Malabar — form , a welcome addition to our scanty knowledge of the 
Imperial Peruma} Dynasty. 

They bring to light the name of a king hitherto quite unknown 
in the annals of Kera]a. It is yet a poiht for careful and minute 
investigation whether the name Ya^Ko-Iraiyar^ is a misreading for 
K 6 Iramar (king Rama) and, if so, whether he can be identified with 
K6 Sri Vala Ramar or the Kerala king* panegyrised in the Yudhifiihi- 
ravijaya of Vasudeva Bhattatiri or the Rama Tiruva^i of the Quilon 
record.* It would also be a fruitful line of inquiry to sec whether 
the word can be read as Kb’Iravi^^d& the Madras Epigraphical De- 
partment are inclined to believe — and, if so, whether it refers merely 
to a king known as Ravi, and whether any of the Ravis mentioned 
in the Namakkal plates of Vira C6}a^ is the same monarch. 
Again, it might be interesting to see whether it is but a contraction 
for K6tai Ravi, Bhaskara Ravi or Ravi Rama.* 

The importance of inscriptions Nos. 343 and 344 of 1924 lies 


1 Annual Report^ Nos. 12 of 1901, and 354 of 1924, Madras. 

2 A. R, Nos. 319 of 1895 ^ 9 ^^ Madras. 

3 A. R. No. 220 of 1895, Madras. 

4 The Government Epigraphical Report reads ** Yd-Kb Irayar'^ 

5 Th$ Travancorc Slale Manual by Mr. V. Nagamayya, vol. Ill, 
P- 437. 

6 The Travancorc Archmological Series, Vol. V, Part I, pp. 40-46. 

7 Tho third plate discovered by Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya, m.a. ; 

cf., Epigraphical Report, 1906, p. 73, para 31. 

8 These doubts can be cleared for all time^ if the transcripts 
are published with the plates, and, I believe, it will take a pretty 
long time, aa the Epigraphical Department has only just published 
inscriptions unearthed 35 or 30 years ago. 
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mainly in the fact that they enable us to fix approximately the date 
of King K6tai Ravi^ which was not possible before^ though inscrip- 
tions of his reign have been found in Malabar and Cochin, if not in 
Travancore. No. 344 is dated in his 17th year, Jupiter being in 
Mithuna. No. 343, though registered separately, seems to be a con- 
tinuation of the above. It yields us an important clue, as it ends 
vvith the conclusive and definite statement that it was written 
in the Kali year 4,030 (or 928 A.C.), which would give 91 1 A.C. 
as the year of K6tai Ravi’s accession; and if he is the Kdtai 
Ravi of the Trppunittura inscription, he must have continued to reign 
till 941 A.C., as it is dated in his 30th regnal year,' From this it 
would appear that he was lord of much of the country now comprised 
in South Malabar and Cochin. 

Even of the kings known to epigraphy, the published inscriptions 
of Indu Kotai Vannan and Bhaskara Ravi Varman are rare in South 
Malabar and Cochin. Hence the discovery of inscription No. 341 
belonging to the 17th year of king Indu Kotai (Ko-Indgsvaran 
K6tai), when Jupiter was in Kanya rasi, is a valuable addition to our 
limited stock of information about him. It is note-worthy that, till 
now, his latest regnal year met with in inscriptions is only 1 6'* which 
has been calculated to correspond to 971 A.C. 

The Bhaskara Ravi record (No, 348) dated in the i3th year of 
his reign (Jupiter being in Tula) is the second inscription of that king 
found in the Cochin State, the other being the Jews’ deed. It is 
indeed a far cry from Tirunelli to the Cochin Town and to CehganaS- 
§Sri and TaU lies between these places. The existence of such a relic 
of Bhaskara Ravi Varman’s reign may go to weaken the case for the 
duplication of Bhaskara Ravis known to epigraphy. 

Thus it will be admitted that, in view of the absence of any 
settled CSra chronology — excepting what can be gathered from the 
Nfunakkal plates of Vira Cola, the names in which have yet to be 
identified— these epigraphs would prove to be very helpful in the 
reconstruction of early KSrala history. 


1 Vide the Cochin State Manual by Mr. C. Achyuta Menon, 
B.A., p. 40. It has also been copied by the Madras and Travancore 
Archaeological Departments. 

2 Vide Travancore ArchaologicaL Series, vol. V, p. 114. 
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Il-^Constitutional 

Apart from their value from the view-point of political history, the 
Taji inscriptions— in spite of their relating to matters of temple 
routine — are of considerable significance const itutionally) i.c., when 
viewed as a chapter in the history of local and representative govern- 
ment in ancient Keraja, the temple being the centre and source of 
the corporate activities of the district. 

The residents of the i8 districts of Nityavicaresvaram {the fintinet- 
tu naUlr) and the. Manager (Tafi Taliyitlvant 1 dliynravan of Tali- 
yur) and officers {the Taliyadhikarar ordy Adhikarignl) of the pagoda as 
well as the Pafanayar or cominam^er of the di^trict called Nedumpura- 
yurnad constituted the Nityavicaresvaram assembly. It met in the 
premises of the temple under the presidency of the Paiafiayavt an 
officer who, in the present case, was different from the nadutali or 
ruler of the district. Further researches may reveal the distinctive 
appellation applied to this institution, the methods of filling up the 
places of the nltjar and other cognate matters, 

The TaUyalvan was a subordinate officer appointed and removable 
perhaps by the assembly and certainly accountable to it, as will 
be noticed from the fact that the meetings were presided over by his 
superiors. 

The Adhikarigal (or ToUyadhikarnr) seem to have included the 
t^^parfi or tulvupjrrp and the potuvrds^ especially the akappotuvdls. 
Of these, the tulvuparri has not been met with in inscriptions, tradition 
or literature. It is also not possible to define his duties. The 
potuvdls, who are officials connected with almost all temples of 
KSraja, were in charge of charitable endowments, and occasionally, 
as in Ayirur and Mu.ikkalam, put in charge of the management of 
the temple. They attended to the collection of the income, and met 
the expenses of the deity for a settled remuneration in paddy or rice, 

I Vide TAS., vol. HI. pp. 202 and 203, vo). IV, pp. 144-5. 
The temple itself was. named “Taji” as in the case of the Kflttayam 
and Kadatturutti temples (Cf. verses ii and 31 of Uttara Sandeham of 
Uanunilisandream, a poem of the 14th century a.c), the TrkkulaSC- 
kharapuram (cf. ins. No. 225 of 1895, Madras) Cingapuram, Kittojli 
(Kfltali) and Calicut shrines of tlie same name. ^'TaliyalvdfP is a com- 
pound of “AyZi” a temple and a ruler, the word being 

derived from the Sanskrit ^'sthaliP 
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raw or cooked. These records mention two orders of potuvals^ the 
akappoiuvUs and purappotuvals (or merely patuvals) which are 
now called respectively MuUa tUs (thxcsid wearing) and the ordinary 
Potuvuls (of the Ambalavlsi caste). 

The ‘ Senlpati entrusted with the military administration 
of Nedumpurayrirnridu was, no doubt, subordinate to the naduvM 
of the same district, and was the president of the assembly or kTiitam 
of the nldu. In his absence, his place was taken by the mdjivalt^ 
as in the case of the K6tai Ravi record when Kotai Ravi of Ven- 
polinnd was in temporary charge of the district. The office of the 
Paiamyar may have been generally hereditary but not irremovable. 
(In the inscriptions of Ya-Ko-lraiyar, for instance, we find Kumaran 
Kumaradiccan figuring under successive fiaduvalis, but being 
superseded by Iravi Kannappiran of Conflirappalji in the regime of 
a new naduvali, Kandan Kumaran of Talaippulam). 

The presence of the residents of the i8 districts was not considered 
indispensable for all meetings. Matters of minor importance could 
be settled by the TaliyZdmn and his officers, in the presence, how- 
ever, of t\\Q Patanxyar, the cliairman of this committee of manage- 
ment, which in a sense formed the StumattZir of similar South Indian 
inscriptions. 

We do not possess adequate data to say definitely for whal 
matters the consent or presence of the patineiiu rnttUr was deemed 
essential. But, on an examination of the records referred to above, 
this much can be safely advanced, viz., that their approval was 
indispensable for the receipt of gifts of lands endowed for the 
maintenance of different 'items of the temple services, (For instance, 
t“he Indu Kotai inscription is concerned with the grant of lands in 
the Ukkiramangalam village for the Aippigai and Chittirai festivals and 
with the details of expenditure of income accruing therefrom. The 
Bhaskara Ravi epigraph relates to the grant of lands by a lady for 
Suntivrtti etc. On the other hand, the Kotai Ravi inserption, 
in which the patmettunuljur is not stated to be present, merely 
settles doubts about tlie appropriation of incomes from different 
endowments for different purposes). Due to the damaged condition of 
Record No. 347, we are unable to infer whether the assembly's 
assent was required by the potuval for lending out gold on landed 
security and on condition of paying interest in paddy. 

The interdiction of the patinellu nWZ\r and Adhikartgal, (including 
the potuvalmar) from the collection of taxes (due to the na^uvali, 
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presumably), may poiiu to the fact that, besides the collective responsi- 
bility of villagers, the potuvals {purappotuvals\ associated probably 
with one or two individuals selected by the n^tart wer'" primarily 
responsible for the collection of taxes. ' 

The Ya-Ko-Irayar inscription shows that the president of the 
assembly, though a military official did not unnecessarily interfere 
with the temple affairs, and, if he intervened, he did it with an iron hand 
and that only for the good of the people, by curbing the growing power 
of the exacting Taliyjhhin and his followers. As the TaliyUvan 
had used his powers to aggrandise himself at the expense of the 
temple — no doubt with the connivance of the Adkikarigal under him — 
the building and the properties of the temple were temporarily taken 
over by the Patanayar, After settling the disputes concerning the 
TaH's management, and after seeing that things were getting easy, 
he returned the properties, and reinvested the Taliyalyan and his 
officers with their original powers. The solemnity of the transac- 
tion is indicated by the formality of the grant and the receipt of the 
transfer document signed by the Patnmyar himself. 

The Indu Kotai inscription is an instance where the assembly 
tried to provide against a possible refusal by the Taltyalvan to con- 
duct the feeding on festival days. The talyuparri and potuval were 
temporarily to advance the amount for the festivals by borrowing and 
to recoup themselves from the income set apart for them. If the 
manager objected, the rest of the assembly was to non-co operate 
with him and to boycott him till he was brought round. If he .•‘till 
remained recalcitrant, the talvupafri, akappotuvU, and potuval 
( purappotuval) were to meet the expenses. 

From the undertaking — to maintain perpetual lamps by the 
supply of ghee— given by the people of different d^hams like Peru- 
mangad (8 lamps and one share of ghee), Perumputlur (i 2 shares of 
ghee) Cirukottai and IttiySkkad,* it will not be too much to infer 
that each of these dUatns possessed some sort of corporate organisa- 
tion to give expression to its common will. 


1 Vide Fravancore Archeological Serm, vol. IV, Part I, p. 42. 
lines 258-61 and pp. 62-3, where it is stated that the income set apart 
for the expenses of the aganaligai or sanctum shall be collected by 
two members of the Sabha (assembly) and purappotuval, 

2 Vide the Kotai Ravi record. 
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The assembly had the power to fine those of its members who broke 
the compacts entered itito by it. A fine of 25 kalaiijJLs of gold was 
payable by each member of the nattar or officers (to the temple), for 
wrongfully collecting taxes from certain lands (No. 341). The abettors 
of the offender were sentenced to similar punishment, and they would 
not exercise any authority without paying up the fine. The com- 
mittee of the Taliyalvan and his officers also bound themselves by 
similar pacts, as will be seen from the last part of the record dated 
the Kali year 4,030 (No. 343). 

Ill— Economic etc. 

The records reveal the temple assembly performing the functions of a 
bank, or better, a charitable trust. It received endowments of village 
lands for conducting festivals (No. 341), for the perpetual maintenance 
of lamps (No. 343), for the expenses of even a subordinate Devaswom 
like the Nedumpura shrine (No. 346),^ for the ^antivrtti (No. 348) etc. 
It recorded agreements from (the assemblies of) the dVkakkar of neigh- 
bouring desams to pay fixed shares of ghee for lighting temple lamps 
and for miscellaneous expenses, the shares being the pafJtom on lands 
leased out to them by the NityavicarSavaram assembly (No. 343). It 
(through its officers, especially the potuval) lent out gold on the security 
of landed property, the interest to be paid in paddy to the temple 
granary (No. 347). 

The temple supported the Taliyalvan ; his officers included the 
potuval and tdlvuparri^ the kdntikkdr^ the Ahw^f,the Nagara Vdlkkaiydn^ 
the akampadippanimakkal, the Cdkydr and a host of other attendants 
like the kd^uin, oravian etc. 

It is indeed worthy of note that, patineiiu naiidr had also 
to do a portion of labour. As stated in the Indu Kotai inscription, 
the rice for the Aippigai and Chittirai Vishu festivals was to be 
cooked by them. 

The rent on the temple lands was collected by the potuvdls^ 
and they were mainly responsible for its disbursement, be it for 
feeding purposes or for the regular administration of the temple. 
Their difficulties must have been greatly reduced by the system of 
appropriating definite items of income from endowments for parti- 

I Inscription No. 346 states that a piece of land in Kuvaja in 
KoftftisiSeri is set apart to meet the expenses of the Kula. 4 rkhara idol, 
the principal deity of the Neejumpura temple. 
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cular purposes and the graded series of penalties imposed for non- 
payment or delay in payment of the pMojn (Nos. 341). This must have, 
to some extent, provided also against misappropriation of temple funds. 

These records throw some light on the weights and measures cur- 
rent in those days. For determination of weight, there was the palam. 
The standard kbl or balance was that of the ^PerumaV* (god) of the 
temple. For measurement of solids and liquids there were the kalaiUy 
the para^ the edanagali^ the half-measure, and different kinds of nalis. 
Of these, the kalam alone is now not in vogue. Weights of gold 
and other metals were calculated in kalaUfUs and kUnains. 

These epigraphs mention different kinds of tenures like virutti 
and nttom for services done for the temple and for providing paddy 
for food. In case the pattom on the liUom land was not paid on the 
due date or double the quantity a month later, the land was liable 
to be transferred absolutly to another in perpetuity as an aUippTr. 

There remains to notice only the activities of the Naiiuvan or 
Cakyar, who, on festivals at least, must liave expounded the 
PiifanaS) and afforded amusement as well as instruction to the 
audience. There was also the Nangyar for helping in the staging of 
the Knttu, the indigenous theatrical performance of KSrala. 

It is also noteworthy in this connection, that in these records, we 
come across, for the first time, with such names as the Kantarpigal^ the 
oraviafti the Nambt of the Nagara^ the tHparri^ the ariyuravan and 
others. They also contain references to the bhntabali, the panfira- 
dipUja and other kinds of worship of the deity. 


Coftclusion 

• Thus we find that these inscriptions form a fit subject for careful 
study from different aspects. Their dynastic importance in helping 
us to place some of the less known Keraja monarchs in their historic 
setting, their constitutional interest in throwing valuable light on the 
working of the corporate bodies engaged in the task of local self- 
government, their economic value hi affording us an insight into the 
part played by the temple in the ordering of the life of the country 
and other matters will be enough to show that they are of varied 
and absorbing interest. 


A. Govinda Wariak 



MISCELLANY 

Notes on (1) Sunyata and (2) the Middle Path 

In tiie first note, a fragment of the Boclhisattvahhumi from the 
Cambridge Mss., the reader will sec that, according to the Vijnfma- 
vadins, one cannot maintain ^unyatTi without admitting that there 
is something void from another something. In the second note, a 
number of texts is quoted in order to show that the opinions I have 
ventured to express elsewhere concerning the Madhyamika theories 
and the history of Buddhism in general (Hastings, E. R. E., Nirvana ; 
Morale bouddhique) are not perfectly insane, as some of my best 
friends tell, write, and most probably believe too. 


t ^ — 

1. Sunyata 

Bodhisattvabhumiy Cambridge 1072, /c?/. 2 in 

yatha punah rupadike^u dharmesu vastumatram . apy apava- 

damanah sarvavainasikah pranasto bhavaty asmad dharmavinayat 
tathn pravaksyami/rupadinam dharmanam vastumatram apavadamanasya 
naiva tattvam napi prajfiaptis tad-ubhayam etan na yujyate/ tad yatha 
satsu rupadi^u skandhe^u pudgalaprajfiaptir yujyate nasatsu [nir]vastuka 
pudgalaprajfiaptih/ evam sati rupadlnam dharmanam vastumatre 
rupadidharmaprajfiaptivfidopacaro yujyate nasati nirvastukah prajfia- 

ptivadopacarah^/ latra vastu nastiti niradhisthana prajnaptir 

api nasti/ ato ya ckatya diirvijnanan sutrantan mahayanapratisa- 
inyuktan gambhiran sunyatapratisarjiyuktan fibhiprayikarthanirupitan 
cchrutva yathabhutam bhasitasyartham anabhijnaya ayoniSo vikalpya 
ayogavihitena tarkamatrakena evarndrstayo bhavanty evamvadinah 
“prajfiaptimatram eva sarvam etat tattvam/ yaS caivam paSyati sa 
samyak pasyati^' iti tesani prajilaptyadhisth«anasya vastumatrasya- 
bhavat saiva prajnaptih sarvena sarvam na bhavati kutah punah 
prajfiaptimatram tattva?n bhavisyati/ tad anena paryayena tais tattvam 


I Compare TrimSika, ed. S. LOvi, p. 16: upacarasya niradharasya 
asamblhavat. 


I. H. Q., MARCH, 1928 
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api prajftaptir api tad iibhayam apy apaditain bhavati/ tattvapavadac 
ca pradhananastiko veditavyah/ sa evarp nastikah san na katthyo^ 
bhavaty asamvasyo vijftanSm sabrahmacarinam/ atinanam api visam- 
vadayati lokam api yo *sya drstyanumatam apadyate/ idain ca saip- 
dhayoktam bhagavata/ varam ihaikatyasya pudgaladfstir na tv eka- 
tyasya durgrhUa sunyateti-/ tat kasya hetoh/ pudgaladr§tiko jantur 
jficyc kevalam muhyen na tu sarvatn jiieyam apavadeta/ na tato ni* 
danam apayesupapadyeta/ napi dharinarthikam duhkhavimoka^thikani 
param visanivadayen na vipralambhayed dharme satye ca pratis- 
thapayet/ na ca Naithiliko bhavec chiKsapadeau/ diirgrbitaya punah 
Sunyataya jfieye vastuni muhyed apy apavadeta jfieyara sarvam/ 
tannidanam capayesupapadyeta/ dharmikam ca duhkbavimoksarthikam 
param vipadayec chaithilikas ca syac chiksapadesii/ evam bhutam 
vastv apavadamanah pranaato bhavaty asmad dharmavinayat/ 

katham punar durgi-hlta bhavati sunyata/ yah kaScic chramano 
brahmano va tac ca necchati yena sQnyani tad (Ms. tain) api necchati 
yac chunyam (Ms. ya sunyam) iyam evanirupa dugi-hlta Sunyalety 
ucyate/ tat kasya hetoh/ yena hi sunyaiu tadasadbhavad yac ca sunyaiji 
tatsadbhavac chunyata yujyate / sarvabhav»ic ca kutra kiip kena 
Sunyam bhavisyati/ na ca tena tasyaiva sunyata yujyate / tasmad evain 
durgrhita sunyata bhavati/ 

katham ca punah sugyhlta Sunyata bhavati/ )'alas ca yad 
yatra na bhavati tat tena sunyam iti sainamipaSyati yat punar 
atravasi$(am bhavati tat sad ihasti iti yathabhfitaiii prajanati 
iyam ucyate Sunyata vakrantir yathabhuta aviparlta// tad yatha rup«v 
disaaijfiake yathanirdiste vastuni rupam ity evamadiprajhaptivada- 

tmako dharmo nasty atas tad ru[padi rupadiprajiia]' 

ptivadatmana sunyam / kirn punas tatra rupadisamjnakc 
vastuny avaSis^am/ yad “etad* eva rupam'^ ity evamadiprajfiapter 
adrayah/ prajHaptivadanimittamatrakam ca (?) lac cobhayani yatha- 

bhutam yan prajanati yad [ ••• na] casadbhutaip samaropayati 

na bhutam apavadate nadhikaiu karoti na nyunikaroti notk§ipati na 
prak^ipati yathabhutam ca tathatam nirabhilapyasvabhavatam yatha- 
bhutam prajanati iyam ucyate sugfhita [liunyata ] vad upapatti- 

1 Doubtful reading. According to Chinese, the meaning is <not 
to be spoken to.^ 

2 See KSiyapaparivarta, ed. Stael Holstein, p. 95; varam khalu 

puna)!? kalyapa sumerumStrS pudgaladr9tiii 

3 Ms. yad u tad. 
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sjldhanayuktir anulomikl yaya nirabhiUpyasvabhavatH sarvadharma- 
nam pratyavagantavya/ 

aptagamato *pi nirabhilapyasvabhavah sarvadliarma veditavyah/ 
yathoktam bhagavata eta [ Bha] vasarnkrantisiltre 

yena yena hi namna vai yo yo dharmo *bhilapyatc/ 

na sa sainvidyate tatra dharmanam sa hi dharmata/ 

(Then follows A partly illegible commentary on this Gatha) 
uktam ca bhagavata Arthavargiyesu/ 
yah kaS ca na samvftayo hi loke sarva hi ta munir nopaiti/ 
a [nupagah sah kenopadadita dpjte ^rute kanjtim asampra- 
kurvan//^ 

katham iyam gatha etam evartham paridipayati/ riipadisanijilike 
vastuni ya rupam ity evamadayah prajfiaptayas tah samvrtaya ity 
ucyante/ tabhih prajftaptibhis tasya vaslunas tada[tmyam ity evam 
nopaiti/ tesam samvrtibhavat/ tat kasmad] hetoh/ samaropapavadika 
drstir asya nasty ato *saii tasya viparyasapratyupasthanaya drster 
abhavad anupaga ity ucyate/ sa evam anupagas tat kenopadadita 
drstya vina tadvastusamaropa[m apavadain va/ upadanabhave samya]- 
gdarfil bhavati jneye/ tad asya drstam/ yas lasyaiva jiieyasyabhilapa- 
nu^ravas tad asya 6rutam tasmin drs^asrute tranfitn notpadayati na vivar- 
dhayati nanyatra tenalambanena prajahati upeksakaS ca viharati/ 
kantim [na samprakaroti]. 

[Then follows the Sutra quoted below p. 168]. 

Although there is a sect named Prajhaptivadin, we have some 
reasons to believe that the SarvavainaSika of our author is Bhavaviveka, 
or the Madhyamika who maintains the views known as Bhavaviveka’s 
views. Bhavaviveka, Nanjio, 1237 (Tokio, xix, 5, fol. 62 b, 1 . 5) 
attacks the Yogacara and he attributes to his opponent a formula 
which, despite its intricate Chinese dress, seems to be a rendering of the 
sentence in the Bodhisattvabhumi : yad yatra na bhavati tat teyia 
tiUnyamj yat pt*nar atruvaH^tani tat sat — is said to be empty with 
reference to B when B is not in Aj but what remains (that is A) 


I The second padais clearly irregular — Pali recension.Suttanipata, 
A^thakavagga, 897 ; 

ya kSc^ imfi sammutiyo puthujja sabba va eta na upeti vidva/ 
anupayo so upayam kim cyya ditthc sute khantim akubbamano// 

See Mahaniddesa, pp. 3o8f. 
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exists/’ Again, tac ca necchati yena sUnyatn tad apt necchati yac 
chunyam. The Chinese version has : 

^ 3S' ^ ^ I®. 

,ti: tic pi ^ ^ , 

The Sanskrit rendering of this would be something like : Yena 
hunyam tad d/avyato mstij yasinin ( yasya^ yatra) sTfnyata tad 
dravyaio *sti\ 


2. The Middle Path.— The right meditation. 

Ka^yapparivarta,' ed. Stael-Holstein, p. 86 (compare Madhyama- 
kavrtti, pp. 270, 358, Bhavaviveka,Nanjio, 1237, Tokyo, xix, 5^63b-66a). 

nityam iti Kasyapa ayam eko hitah/ anityam iti KaSyapa ayam 
dvitlyo *ntah/ 3’ad etayor dvayor madiiyatn tad arupi anidarsanam 
anabhasam avijnaptikam apratistham aniketam/ iyam ucyate Ka. 4 yapa 
madhyaina pratipad dharmanaiu bhutapratyaveksa. 

Bhavaviveka explains the expressions arupi^ etc.; he quotes both 
Ka^yapa and Prajfia where a number of antas is rejected (nitya, 
anitya, sukha, duhkha, atman, anatman, §anta (?), a^anta, ^ilnya, asunya, 
saniinitta, animitta, pranihita, apranihita, dura, adilra). The list of 
antas is different in Kasyapa; it ends with 

astiti Kasyapa ayam eko 'ntah/ nastUi Kasyapa ayam dvitlyo 
’ntah. 

Both Madhyamikas and Yogacaras are “followers of the middle 
path* ; but how the middle path between asti and nasti^ between 
axinya and asnnya is to be understood ? 

Candrakirti (Madhyamakavrtti, p. 274) explains and refutes the doc- 
trine of the Yogacaras who maintain the trilak^anavada (parikal- 
pita, paratantra, parinispanna) or dharmalaksayiavada.^ They admit 
the existence (astitva) of the paratantra (the continuous series of 


1 KaSyapa was known through numerous quotations. But the 
recent edition of this text (Sanskrit, Tibetan, four Chinese versions) 
by Baron von Stael Holstein is one of the best achievements of Bud- 
dhistic scholarship. 

2 Also Vijfianavada, Vijflaptimatratavada, 
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citta-caittas, which are pratityasamutpanna) and deny the existence 
of the parikalpita (citta and caittas as they are imagined by sasrava- 
fliana),^ ; 

Yas tu paratantracittacaittavastuinatram abhyiipetya tasya 
parikalpitasvabhavabhavad astitvadarSanain pariharati/ sanikle^avya- 
vadananibandhanasya ca paratantravastumatrasya sadbltavan nastit- 
vadar^anam pariharati/ tasya parikalpitasya vidyamanatvat paratan* 
trasya ca vidyamanatvad astitvanastitvadarsanadvayasyapy upani- 
patat kuto *ntadvayapariharah/ helupratyayajanitasya ca sasvabhfiv-ena 
ayuktatvapratipadanad ayuktam ev«isya vyakhyanam/ tad evam 
madhyamakadarsana evastitvanastitvadarsanasyaprasango na vijftana- 
vadidarsanadisu. 

But the Master who admits the “ri^alite sans plus''^ of citta-caittas 
which are produced by causes (paratantra), who avoids astitvadarhana by 
denying that this '‘r^alite” possesses the parikalpita-wdXwxty who, on the 
other hand, because he admits the real existence of this “realite sans plus” 
which is the principle of sair.klesa and vyavadana, believes he avoids the 
mstitvadfirmna\ this Master does, in fact, by denying parikalpita and 
maintaining paratantra, fall into the double anta of nlstitva and asiitva\ 
lie is far from the middle path ! Again, as we have established that 
things produced by causes cannot be protluccd as ‘*choses en soi/' his 
exegesis is wrong. Therefore the Madhyamaka-doctrine alone 
avoids the views of astitva and nlistitva, not the Vijnanavadin- 
doctrine, etc. 


1 These arc branches ot the scliool denying also the paramar- 
thika existence of the paratan tra. 

2 Or *’la realite nuc,’' ”lc fait dVtre qiiclque chosc/^ a something 
free from any characteristic.— C/VA/ and caittas aic produced 
by causes (paratantra). Wrong knowledge attributes to them a number 
of marks (sukha, etc.), id est a nature which does not belong 
to them {parikalpitasvablhiva). If we expel all these marks, 
there remains a substratum, pure to be,” which is their real 
or parinii^panna nature. Names are many, bhxitatathata^ cittamatrata, 
vastumatramnyatTx, etc. But it is, in fact, anabhilZipya “ineffable,” 
because it is atarkya and to be known by avikalpakaifuma. It 
would be a most mischievous mistake to compare it to the “chose 
en soi'' of Kant, for it is “knowable” [ifaya). It is by the perfect 
intuition of the Tathata that the Buddhas become Buddhas. 
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How do the Madhyamikas avoid the two antas^^ Of course {pad 
Rosemberg, Stcherbatsky and some others) Candraklrti, Bhavaviveka, 
the redactor of Hastikak^ya and Nagarjuna himself (according to a 
branch of the Madhyamikas) ignore or deny the tathata (tathagato hi 
pratibimbabhutah/ kusalasya dharmasya anasravasya/ naivatra tathatS 
na tathagato 'sti/ bimbam ca samdfSyate sarvaloke//— Vrtti, p. 449). 
They do not admit a hunyata by which the dharmas would be y^nya 
(Kafiyapaparivarta, p. 94) ; they say: mnya eva dharmah, [Things 

(dharmas) are void, they are not born kxLnya=^prafityasamt 4 tpanna\, 

Are they not to be styled nastika^ sarvavainasika ? Not so. Can- 
drakirti (p. 273) says: nanu ca '*bhavanaip svabhavo nasti'* ity abhyupa- 
gacchato ma bhud bhavadarSanabhavac chasvatadarsanam/ uccheda* 
darsanam tu niyataip prasajyata iti// naivam abhavadarsanain bhavati/ 
yo hi purvani bhavasvabhavam abhyupetya paScat tannivrttim 
alambate tasya purvopalabdhasvabhavapavadat syad abhavadarsanam/ 
yas tu taimirikopalabdhakesesv iva vaitimiriko na kim cid upalabhatc 
sa nastiti bruvan kim nastiti bruyat pratisedhyabhavat/ viparyastanam 
tu mithyabhinivesanivrttyartham ataimirika iva vayarn brumo na santi 
sarve bhava iti/ na caivaui bruvatam asmakain parahitavySpara* 
parayananam ucchedadarsanaprasahgah. 

The truth is silence. Just as a man of normal sight does not see 
the fanciful images that are seen by a man who suffers from opthalmia, 
and does not think that these images are or are not, in the same way, 
the Madhyamika does not "perceive'', ‘‘apprehend" anything. There- 
fore there does not exist for him anything which could be denied. 
Dozens of texts could be quoted to the same effect. One of the 
most significant, and one which states and solves the problem in 
practical terms, is Bodhicaryavatara, ix, 33-35 : 

sunyatavasanadhanad dhlyate bhavavasana/ 
kimcin nastiti cabhySsat sapi pa§cat prahiyate// 
yada na labhyate bhavo yo nSstiti prakalpyate/ 
tada niraSrayo *bhavah kathani tisthen match purah// 


I The reader will not find here an answer to this question, I 
shall only explain the meaning of the texts I have read (Madhyama- 
kavrtti, Nanjio 1237, Bodhicaryavataratika). As regards Nagarjuna, 
it is evident that Asanga (Nanjio, 1246, a commentary to the first 
karika of Madhyamaka^astra, see Tucci, Studi MahSyanici, p. 523) 
docs not agree with Candraklrti. 
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yada na bhavo nabhavo match saipti§thate purali/ 
tadanyagatyabhavena niralamba prafiamyati// 

The idea of existence, with its traces in the mind, disappears 
from the mind when the mind has been impregnated with the idea of 
vacuity. Later, this very idea disappears through the habit of looking 
at things as void. Given that existence ceases to be perceived, 
the idea of nonrcxistence cannot continue for a long time to appear 
to the mind. When neither existence nor non-existence is present 
. to the mind, then the mind, having no support whatever, becomes 
calm. 

The Yogacara’Vijftanavadins believe that there is a supreme and 
transcendent reality. The opposition between them and the 
Madhyamikas is well illustrated by the conflicting exegesis 
of the terms klesavat'ana jTieyavarana» According to Vasubandhii, 
Sthiramati and Dharmapala,' who admit a jneya^dL “knowable,*’ 
fMyavararuim-yaj ffityam avrnoti, the obstacles that prohibit 
the vision of fMya {^tathata), that is to say, the Bodhi. While, 
according to the commentator of ►^antideva, the because 

it is samaropitarupa “to be admitted as existing,’ —is avaraiur. 
KleSa evavrtir jneyain ca avrtir avaranam/ jneyam eva samSropita- 
rupatvSd avrtih (Bodhicaryavatara, ix, 55). 

Nevertheless, the Vijnanavadins practically agree with the Madli- 
yamikas. Their tathata^ their cittamatrata is useful (they say) for the 
expulsion of passions and ideas. But to look at tathata is antagonistic 
to residing in iathata^ because it is to place something before one- 
self : sthapayann agratah kim cit tanmatre navatisthate (Trinisika, 
ed. S. L^vi, p. 42), 

The two great schools of later Buddhism are, therefore, despite 
the “rationalistic^’ character of Madhyamaka and the constructive 
‘speculation of Vijf^anavada^ faithful to the early Indian Yoga as 
preserved in the Pali Scriptures. 

The right meditation, the only way to the actual perception of 
Nirvana by nirodhasaimpattiy is the “meditation sans contenu.” This 
meditation is clearly illustrated — for it cannot be described — in Au- 
guttaranikaya, v, p. 323. The Sanskrit rendering of this Sutra is 
quoted in the Bodhisattvabhumi in order to establish the transcendent 


Trimftika, p. 15. 
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reality, and by Bbavaviveka in order to enforce his rather nihilistic 
doctine.* 

[uktam ca bhagavata Santvam* Katy 5 yanipu]tram arabhya/ iha Santva 
bhiksur na prthivim nisritya dhyayati napo na tejo na vayum nakafe- 
vijfianakirpcanya naiva samjna na saipjfiayatanatp nemam lokatn naparam 
nobhau suryacandramasau na dr8ta8ruta(mata)vijfiatam praptam [parye 
sitam anuvicaritam manasa] tat sarvam na nisritya dhyayati/ kathain 
dhyayl prthivim na nisritya dhyayati vistarena yavat sarvam na nisritya 
dhyayati/ iha Santva bhiksor ya prthivyanj prthivlsamjfta sa vibhuta 

bbavati apsu apsamjfia vistare[na yavat vibhuta] bhavati/ evani 

dhyayl bhiksur na prthivim nisritya dhyayati vistarena yavan na sarvan) 
sarvam iti nisritya dhyayati / evamdhyayinain bhiksum sendra devah 
sesanah saprajapatayah aran namasyanti. 

namas te [puru^ajanya* namas te puru^ottama / 
yasya te nabhijanamah]* kii)i tvam niSritya dhyayasi // 

Louis DE LA VaLLEE PoUSSlN 


1 The third agama in the discussion above |>. 163 ; Bbavaviveka, 
Tokio, xix, 5, fol. 66a. 

2 Ms, sainttha ; Auguttara, V, p. 323, ^andha and Middha; Tibetan: 
sdums byed ka ta hi bu. 

3 Mahavaslu, i, p. 608. 

4 Ariguttara : yassa tenpibhijanaina (p. 32$: twice, |>. 326,01x1' 
yam pi nissaya jha) asi. 
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In 1912 an incomplete set of copper-plates containing the record 
of a grant by BhSskaravarman, the king of Kamarupa during the 
first half of the seventh century A.C., was discovered at Nicihanpur 
in the Pancakhanda Pargana of Sylhet. A point was raised whether 
or not Sylhet formed a part of Kamarupa at the time of Bhaskara- 
varman. While publishing the inscriptions, I tried to prove that 
Sylhet was not included in Kamariipa and one of the reasons I 
advanced was that Shih-li-ch‘a-ta-lo, which had been identified with 
Sylhet (Srlhatta) by Indian antiquarians, was separately mentioned 
as a country not visited by the celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang who, however, visited Kamarupa during the reign of this 
very king BhaskaravarmanA 

On this occasion I consulted Watters* Yuan Chwang, published by 
the Royal Asiatic Society, with maps and itinerary by Dr. V. A. 
Smith. There I found that Watters objected to change the locality 
of Shih'li-ch'a*ta-Io from N. E. of Samatata (as recorded by Yuan 
Chwang himself) to S. E, of that kingdom (as had been proposed 
by some other editors of the work) and the place was identified by 
him as the Tippcrah District®, which identification was supported by 
Dr. V. A. Smith. ^ I saw^ that this identification went very near 
Sylhet which, as I have already stated, had always been looked upon 
as Shih-Ii-ch‘a-ta-lo by the Indian savants. 

This encouraged me to examine the localities of the other five 
kingdoms and in my first article “To the East of Samatata,*’ I tried 
to demonstrate that (i) Shih-li-ch‘a-ta-lo was Sylhet (^^rihatta) ^ (2) Ka- 
mo-lang-ka was the modern Tipperah District with Comilla as its head- 
quarters j (3) To-lo-po-ti (or Tu-ho-lo po-ti) was the Tipperah State ; 
(4) I-shang-na-pii-lo was the Manipur State, which had Visiiupur as its 
former Capital ; (5) Mo-ha-chan-p'o was the locality near Bhamo in nor- 
thern Burma which had Sampenago as its whilom Capital ; and Yen- 
mo-na-chou was Tampadeepa in the south-west of Mo-ha-chan-p‘o.* 

1 Vide my article in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. xii, no. 13, 
pp. 65 f. 

2 Vide Watters" Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, pp. iSyf. 

3 Ibid., p. 340. 

4 Vide my article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
January 1920, pp. 1-19. 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1928 
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Not knowing Chinese in which the original records arc written, and 
French in which the journals and books relating to researches in Indo- 
China are generally published, I proceeded with great care and caution 
and sent the manuscript of my article to Dr. V. A. Smith who was 
then living. He accepted my identifications. 

M. L. Finot, the distinguished French antiquarian of Indo-China, 
published an article headed "Hiuan Tsang and the Far East/' adver- 
sely criticising my article, in the same Journal, October, 1920. I 
wrote a reply to his criticisms and had it published as the second 
article under the same heading (‘To the East of Samatata’) in 
the Hindustan Review, July, 1924. M, Finot has come up again witli 
an article, this time with a different heading — “Indo-China in 
the Records of Chinese Pilgrims”, ( Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. II, no. 2 ) wherein he has written a rejoinder to my second 
article. 

The present article which is the third with the same heading is 
an attempt to meet the great antiquarian’s arguments. 

M. Finot has raised a side issue : he objects to the spelling ot the 
Chinese traveller's name as “Yuan Cliwang/" and says it should be 
*'Hiuan (or Hsuan) Tsang.” The alternative (Hiuan or llslian) shows 
indecision on his part. In fact, it is very difficult to transliterate 
Chinese names ; our tongue fails to pronounce ‘hs' and ‘ts,’ 1 adopted 
“Yuan Clnvang” after consulting Watters’ book, which I considered 
to be correct as it was published under the authority of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. In the present article h\>o I slick to it. I think, 
however, we need not trouble much about the spelling of a name 
that cannot be put in any other language than Chinese with absolute 
correctness. 

Now to the main issue, namely, the identitication of the six couii' 
tries heard of, but not visited, by the Chinese pilgrim. He came to 
India to know its people and places and to learn the scriptures. That 
he took care to take down notes of the six countries which he could 
not visit shows that the places belonged to India or to a region very 
near to India of which he had no previous knowledge. The south- 
eastern part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula was already known to the 
Chinese people, as that region was very near and at the same time 
easily accessible to them, especially by the sea route. It is, therefore, 
quite probable that these six countries were »§rlha((a, Kamalanka 
(KSmIak), Tipperah State, Manipur State, Northern Burma and 
South-Western Burma, which together formed a complete circle ; 
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and not Prome, Tenasserim (or Malay Peninsula), Siam, Cambodia, 
Annam and Yamunadvlpa (that has defied identification) that 
together made a parabolic curve, so to speak, ending in an unknown 
region, a point noted in both my previous articles,* but passed 
over by the learned critic. 

Another point in my second article* was that l-tsing had visited 
none of the (six) countries mentioned by Yuan Chwang with the 
solitary exception of Shih-li-ch^a ta-lo which was spelt exactly alike 
by both the Chinese travellers ; and in my first article* I showed 
that Shih*li-ch‘a-ta*lo of I-tsing must be Srlhatfea (Sylhet) and not 
Prome: but ilf. Finot, without sifting my arguments on the point, 
persists in identifying I-tsing's Lankasu, Shehopati (or Javapati), 
Fohnan (or Funan) and Lini with Yuan Chwang's Ka-mo-lang-ka, 
To-lo*po-ti, I-shang-na-pu-lo and Mo-ha-chan*p‘o respectively, only to 
make confusion worse confounded. 

I shall now proceed to deal with the countries one by one and, 
to meet M, Finot’s arguments, shall in this article follow his order 
of enumeration. He has begun with Campa — his sheet-anchor. In 
Ills previous article, he was indignant that any other place than 
Annam should have gone by the name of Campa. This Annam 
is called Lin-i, which is the Chinese equivalent of Campa ; and 
M, Finot says that ‘*the name Lin-i was never used by the Chinese 
for another State than Campa on the Annamese coast and by no 
ingenuity could it be located elsewhere'*,^ M, Finot perhaps would 
have held a different view, if he had looked up the derivation of Liivi. 
In the Abhidhanacintamani, Hemacandra Suri gives the synonyms 
of the then celebrated towns of India and writes about Campa as 
follows : 

Campa tu Malini-Lomapada-Karnayoh puh. 

i.e. Campfi, Malinl, Lomapadapuh and Karnapuh (puh = city) are 
the four names of the whilom capital of Anga. The Campa of Annam 
as a Colony inherited the synonyms of its mother City, and Lini is 
cither Malini, shorn of the first syllable (ma), or is derived from 


1 JR AS., January 1920, p. 18 ; and Hindustan Review, July 

1924. p. 445. 

2 Hindustan Review, July 1924, pp. 445 * 446 . 

3 Vide JRAS., January 1920, p. 6, footnote 2. 

4 JRAS., October 1920, p. 450 * 
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‘Lomapada (Annamese Lbmbp, Chinese Lin-i).' Hence wherever a 
colonial town or state bore the name of Campa, it would, in imitation 
of the mother City (or state), be called Lin-i by the Chinese j also, 
Mahfi Campa (differentiated by ‘Maha* from the Annamese as well 
as the mother Campfi in Behar) might be termed ‘*the Lind of the 
Chinese’’, * and yet need not be the Annamese Campa. Dr. Takakusu 
of course locates I tsing’s Lini (as well as Mahfi Campa of Yuan 
Chwang) in Annain; and in this he has only acquiesced in the hitherto 
established view of the Occidental Orientalists j but he has not 
said, as M. Finot does, that Lin-i or even Campa was a name of 
Annam.® 

The next is I-shang-na-pu-Io — rendered Isfmapura, hitherto identi- 
fied with Cambodia, because I^anavarinan ascended the throne of 
Cambodia about 600 A.C., and, ^‘dwelt in the town of I^hbna*’ says 
the Sueishu. Before that, the country was called Sresthapura 
and ruled by Sresthavarman, and Bhavapura when ruled over 
by Bhavavarman : so the custom apparently was that a king 
as soon as he ascended the throne used to give his name to the 
capital or to found a new capital after his name; and as soon 
as he died, a new king would come in and do the same. From 
Dr. Takaku^^u’s notes* we learn that Isanavarman conquered 
and took Funan (Eastern Siam) by 627 and that he was reputed as 
an enemy of Buddhism. From another account, however, we gather 
that Buddhism was introduced in Siam in 638 A.C. We may infer 
that when Yuan Chwang was taking note of the six countries on his 
way back from Samatata, which he visited by the year 643 A.C., i.e., 
almost at the conclu.‘'ion of his sojourn in India, Isanavarman, and 
with him his capital, as was the custom, was no more. It must there- 
fore be proved that Isanapura existed even after the demise of its 
founder, before the identification is accepted. Ltsing, writing of the 
place only a few years later, called it ‘Funan’ and not Isanapura. 

1 Vide Col. Gerini’s Researches on Ptolemy's Geography, pp. 
235 et seq. 

2 Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol, ii, p. 188, 11 , 2-3. 

3 This is why I said in my second article that Dr, Takakusu 
''does not make the same allegation as put forward by M. Finot,” 
which M, Finot condemns as inaccurate (vide IHQ., vol. ii, no. 
2 , p. 254, footnote 2.) 

4 Takakusu’s I-tsing, pp, li-lii^ footnote, 
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Moreover, if I-shang-na-pu-lo of Yuan Chwang was the same as this 
‘^Tshona (without “pura*’) of the Sueishu, then the wordings would not 
have been different and the same place would have been spelt and 
named alike, as was ‘Shih li*ch‘a-ta-lo’ by Yuan Chwang and 1-tsing. 

Then comes To-lo-po-ti. According to Yuang Chwang this was west 
of I-shang-na-pu-lo. M, Finot, interpreting ‘To-lo po ti as ‘Dvara- 
vatl,’* said in his first article : “Todo-po-ti has not yet been located so 
definitely and nothing proves that Dvaravatl occupied formerly the 
exact site of Ayodlwa ; it may have been situated either in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ayodhya, as Gerini thought, or at Lophburi as Pelliot 
suggested. ***** What alone interests us is the question 
whetlier Dvaravati corresponds roughly to Lower Siam and this fact 
is attested by the Old History of T^ang according to which the ‘Water- 
Tchenla’, i.e., Lower Cambodia, is bordered on the west by To-lo- 
po-ti.’^^ In reply I wrote in my second article as follows : 'Tf by 
Lower Cambodia is meant the southern half of Cambodia as repre- 
sented in a modern Atlas, we find neither Ayodhya nor Lophburi on 
the west or even north-west ; and the western boundary is a sea rather 
than any land at all; even if what has been quoted by J/. Pelliot from 
the Old History of T’ang is considered as authentic, I shall state here 
that there were many Dvaravatls in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula as 
was already stated by me in the previous article. Moreover, in order 
to establish that this To-lo-po*ti was what was mentioned by Yuan 
Chwang, it must be definitely localized and shown to have existed 
during the earlier half of the 7th century.”^ il/. Finot, in his second 
article, takes no notice of this but now defines Lower Cambodia 
as the region lying south of Dongrek Mounts, which, in the modern 
Atlas, are the northern boundary of the whole of Cambodia. At any 
rate, if the whilom Cambodia extended considerably further north 
of these Dongrek Mounts, it ought to have been clearly stated and 
proved. No rejoinder has till now been vouchsafed to the latter part 
of my remarks. I should state here, that Yuan Chwang, who took 


1 ‘'But the characters seem to stand for Tfdapati, that is, Maha- 
deva’^— Watters* Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, p. 189. It also was recorded as 
Tu (or She)-ho-lo-po-li (vide Watters* Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, p. 189, 
footnote 3. Also M. Finot's article I. H. Q., vol, :i, nc. 2, p. 261). 

2 JRAS., October 1920, pp. 450f. 

3 Hindustan Review, July 1924, p. 444. 
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care to say that Shih-li-ch‘a-ta-lo and Ka-mo-Iang-ka were on a sea and 
a bay respectively, did not even mention that I-shang-na pu-lo and 
To-lo-po ti were countries bordering on a sea or a gulf, though their 
alleged modern substitutes are so situated.^ 

The next country dealt with is Ka-mo-lang-ka. The attempt of the* 
Orientalists to identify it with a region in the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
has an interesting history, of its own. Formerly it was identified 
with "‘Pegu and the delta of the Iravatl.'"^ As a result of this 
identification Shih-li-ch*a-ta-lo, the alleged Prome, became quite inland, 
and Ka-mo-lang-ka south rather than sout-east of Shih-li-ch*a-ta-!o, and 
To-lo-po-ti (alleged to be Ayodhya, lower Menum) south-east rather 
than east of Ka-mo-lang-ka. Then the position of Ka-mo-lang-ka was 
pushed further down and identified with Tenasseriin.* This made 
Shih-li*ch‘a-ta-lo (Prome) approach the sea below and put Ka-mo-lang-ka 
to the south-east rather than south of Shih-li-ch*a-ta lo and To-lo-po-ti 
to the cast of Ka-mo-lang-ka fulfilling all the details of Yuan Chwang's 
description. But now Ka-mo-lang-ka is pushed further down and identi- 
fied with a portion of Malayan Peninsula and To-lo-po*ti becomes 
more north-east than east in which side there is a gulf (the Gulf of 
Siam). And all this on the supposition that Yuan Chwang's Ka-mo- 
lang-ka is the same as I-tsing's Lankasu. The matter reaches the clmKtx 
when a scholar like M. Sylvain L<Svi, in his work on ‘'Austro-Asiatic** 
elements in the Indian names of places, explains the first part of the 
name as Austro-Asiatic pr^-formante Kam which is to be found again 
in Kamarupa, Kamboja etc. *‘But/’ adds M. Finot quite pertinently 
“there still remains to be explained why in this particular case prO-for- 
mante Kam has separated from the organic clement Lanka,“* 

M, Finot sums up thus: “If, therefore, it is likely that ‘Ka-mo- 
lang-ka* and Tangkiasu’ are the same place, that is not quite certain \ 
and should the Kamalak-nagar, of which M. Vidyavinod finds 

1 Tripura and Manipur States are, as is well-known, inland 
countries. 

2 Watters* Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, p. 189, 

3 JRAS.i October 1920 no. p. 447 and also vol, ii, 2, p. 

256 (Af. Pclliot’s view). 

4 Vide I HQ., vol. ii, no. 2, p. 256, (AT. Ferrand*s and M. Coedes* 
views). 

5 IHQ., vol. ii, no. 2 , p. 257. We know for certain that in 
KSmarflpa, Kama has nothing of 'Austro-Asiatic pra-formante* in it. 
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traces in the vicinity of Com ilia, finally turn up to have been a siate of 
some importance, it would be possible to Ibok there for the Ka-mo- 
long-ka of Hiuan-tsang. However it is so far a mere name which gives 
but scanty ground for an identification/^' 

I am grateful to M, Finot even for this and must reiterate here 
what I stated in conclusion to my first article: '‘the region with which 
we have concerned ourselves here is as yet a virgin field for research, 
and if this our humble writing serves to invite the attention of the 
veteran antiquarians to work in this field, we should think ourselves 
amply rewarded/'® 

The next in M. Finot's order is Shih-li-ch'a-ta-lo. In order to identify 
it with Prome, the antiquarians are pleased to change N. E. in 
Yuan Chwang to S. E. Human beings are no doubt liable to errors 
and the Chinese pilgrim was no exception: M, Finot has in his last 
article instanced one or two. The present case, however, is quite 
difTerent. Watters, knowing fully well that N. E. was considered as 
a mistake by several antiquarians, says that north-east “is the read- 
ing of all the texts, of the *Life,' and of the ‘Fang-chih'."* Moreover, 
it is improbable that there should be a mistake, at the very outset, 
in taking notes of certain countries not visited by the pilgrim. In 
this case, therefore, the alteration is gratuitous, since, on the north- 
east, quite in contiguity of Samata^a, there was a place '^Srl-hatt?/’ 
which as reported to and heard by the pilgrim was reproduced as 
‘Shih-li-ch‘a-^-lo.* 

One of the grounds of Prome being not on the sea has now been 
removed by pushing it southwards so as to include the della of Iravatl 

1 I HQ., vol.it, no. 2, p.2S7. The dispassionate readers, who would 
carefully go through my arguments { JRAS., January 1920, pp. 7-9) 
will not however think it a ‘mere name^ but will see that traces of .a 
state (Karmanta) of some importance have already been found there 
which of course require further investigation. 

2 JRAS., January 1920, p. 19. 

3 Watters' Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, pp. 188-189. 

4 M. Finot in a footnote (I HQ., vol. ii, no. 2, p. 259) says that 
this identification was made by Vivien de Saint Martin long before 
me. I do not claim any originality ; in fact, as I have already stated, 
more than one Indian antiquarian had said so. Only I have taken 
upon myself the task of demonstrating what has been a mere assertion 
heretofore. 
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that had so long been cosidered as part of Ka-mo-lang-ka. I mention 
this here for what it is worth. As regards another ground, viz., 
that the kingdom of Tharekhettara (=l§rlk§etra-the alleged Shih- 
li-ch‘a*ta-lo) became extinct in 95 A.C.^ long before Yuan Chwang took 
note of the six kingdoms, M. Finot, who, in his first article stated 
that the above date occurs in the “Native Chronicles’* whose records 
are of no value whatever, now brings forth '*the highest authority 
of Burmese history” to support his own remarks. But unfortunately 
this authority has not helped him much ; for he says “I am inclined 
to place the fall of Prome between the Sth and the 6th century’*.* 
Now, Yuan Chwang took note of Shih-li-ch*a-ta-lo in the middle of the 
7th century— about two centuries after the fall of what is now alleged 
to have been Shih-Ii-ch'a-ta-lo.^ 

M, Finot has also stated that Shih-li-ch*a-ta-lo ^‘located at Sylhet was 
cut out from the sea by that of Kamalanka.”® I think I have said 
enough about this matter in both of my previous articles: the men- 
tion of ''Sagara** and ‘‘Nauvataka’* is found in copper-plates of Sylhet.* 


1 I H Q., vol. ii, no, 2. In p. 259, footnote 2, M, Finot 
quotes G. E. Harvy*s History of Burma where it is stated that “Prome 
was overthrown probably not long after A.C. 800.” This however 
goes against the opinion of the “highest authority on the Burmese 
History’* and so has been assigned a place in the footnote. It may 
however refer to a subsequent kingdom founded there. 

2 I notice that M, Finot has quoted a saying of mine to 
apply it against me: I said ^‘surely Prome was not left without 
any ruler after the extinction of the Tharekhettara kingdom.*’ 
•^All right,** says M, Finot, “but why should not these new rulers 
have preserved the old name of Sriksetra** ? This is however the course 
of the world— “The old order changeth yielding place to new.** Other- 
wise. we should have still to use the name ‘Tharekhattara* in lieu of 
Trome*, and ‘Campa* in lieu of ’Indo China.* 

3 I H Q., vol. ii, no. 2, p, 259. 

4 Recently my attention has been drawn to a verse in Jaya- 
nanda’s “Caitanyamangala**, an old book on the life of Sri Caitanya, 
wherein a description of a place in Sylhet (the birth-place of Caitan- 
ya*s mother’s father) is written : padcimete dbol samudra (a sea in 
the west). Jayananda’s Caitanyamangala (SShityapari^ad's edition), p. 8. 
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The reminiscence of the Sagara is still left in the word ‘^haor** in the 
district ; and an Englishman had to use compass as in a sea in his 
journey from Dacca to Sylhet : all this took place at a time far post- 
erior to Yuan Chwang's visit. As to Kamalanka, I stated that *'thc 
Brahmaputra^ had its old channel terminated at a point which was then 
on the north-western boundary of old Tipperah and possibly this 
was then the head of an estuary that looked like a bay.”' 

If M, Finot looks to the geography of Dacca, Mymensingh, 
Sylhet and Tipperah, and compares Renners Map prepared a little 
over a century ago with the recent Survey maps, I am sure he will 
be impressed with the rapid changes in. the configuration of this part 
of Bengal and also with *he validity of my contention. 

M. Finot has, last of all, dealt with Yen-mo-na-chou. ‘Chou* means 
an island, a dvlpa; but what should ‘Yen-mo-na* be has hitherto baffled 
the efforts of the antiquarians. ‘Yen* is ‘Jam' (cf. Jambu = Yenfo. 
So Yen-mo-na may be Jamuna. In searching for a word that ends in 
'dvTpa*, I find that ‘Tambadvlpa^^ is the very locality where, accord- 
ing to my theory, this last of the six kingdoms must have been situ- 
ated. I consider this Tambadvlpa = the ‘Tampadvipa' of Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko^ to be a corrupted Burmese form of Jambudvipa (for Jamuna- 
dvlpa has no meaning). That Yuan Chwang wrote ‘Yenrmo-na* was 
due probably either to the wrong (dialectic) pronunciation of his 
informer^ or to the Chinese pilgrim's disbelief in the existence of a 
Jambudvipa in that quarter. 

Knowing the meaning and extent of “Jambudvipa*, I have no 
hesitation in agreeing with Af. Finot that the Burmese knew its 


1 JRAS., January 1920, p. 8. 

2 Owing probably to a mistake in the copy of the extracts from 
the Northern Burma Gazetteer that I had, Tamba was written by 
me as ‘Tambu* which AT. Finot has taken as a quiet change consciously 
made by me. The mistake was in a manner pointed out but not exactly 
corrected by Mr. Taw Sein Ko of the Archaeological Department, 
Burma (vide JRAS., Jany. 1920., p. 18., fn. i). 

3 JRAS., 1920. p. 18, footnote i. 

4 ^The names of places the pilgrims heard in conversation, 
were heard in local dialects” (Dr. Rhys Davids, Preface to Watters* 
Yuan Chwang, vol. i, p. vi). 

Ml.Q., MARCH, 1928 
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import* But a Potentate possessed of only a small portion of the 
earth takes the title of Mahi (or Pfthivi) pati, or Shah Jehan (king of 
the world). He may as well style a part of his territory as ‘Jambu- 
dvlpa* to feel as proud and glorious as the lord of Jambudvipa. 

This, however, is a side issue: let ‘Yen-mo-na-chou* mean some 
‘Dvlpa*; what we are concerned with is its location. Even in 
this matter I proceeded with caution. 1 asked for the opinion 
of Mr. Taw Sein Ko, an archeologist and a resident of Burma. 
He was kind enough to write as follows: **Your theory is that by 
Yen-mo-na-chou the Chinese traveller meant the southern half of 
Burma. You are perfectly entitled to hold your view and I am not 
disposed to oppose it.”* 

I would stale in conclusion that controversy in a matter like this 
should be welcome as it is by discussion that truth comes cut. More- 
over “contest with great people”, says our poet Bh^avi, “rather helps 

our way to progress” (samunnayan bhutim varain virodho'pi 

samaiji mahStmabhih). 

Padmanath Biiattacharyya 


1 In this connection 1 would invite attention to Col. G. £. 
Gerini's Synoptical Map prefixed to his “Researches on Ptolemy’s 
Geography” in which Plak9a Dvlpa^ Salmali Dvipa, iSdka Dvipa 
and Kraufica DvlpSi (i.e., the majority of the seven Dvlpas) 
are shown in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 

a Hindustan Review, ]uly‘ 1924, p. ^45, fn» 2. 
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A Copper-image of Paiica>mukhr (Five-faced) Yfra-Hanuman 

A copper-image of Vlra-Hanumin with five faces was sent to me 
for identification by Miss A. S. Kelley, Lady Superintendenjj^of the 
Primary Department of the Nizam College, Hyderabad. The image 
is a very rare specimen of South Indian images. It is attached 
to a little spoon and is in a standing position. The diameter of the 
spoon is just an inch and the height of the image is 3*3 inches. On the 
front, i.e., towards the hollow of the spoon, is the face of the Monkey- 
god. The face is fierce, with the grinning face and outstretched tongue. 
The mystic letter Ram ( < ) is inscribed on the tongue upside down 
(see figure I). The script of the letter on the image is Telugu. 

On another side (see figure 2) is the face of Narasimha, the Man- 
lion. On the third side (see figure 3) is the face of Garueja, the 
Bird-god. On the fourth side (see figures i and 3) is the face of the 
Boar-god. On the top of the imi^e (see figures i and 2) is the face 
of the Horse-God, Hayagriva. Four hands are represented in the image. 
The Dhyana-sloka or meditation verse given below mentions 
10 (5X2) hands. Two of these hands are folded together, which 
is the usual representation of Hanuman in the ordinary images. The 
two other hands bear the iSaiikha (Conch) and the Cakra (Wheel) 
(see figure i ). We find the tail of the Monkey-god well represented 
(see figs. 2 and 3 ). But at the end of the tail we find a cobra, with 
its hood opea The Dhyana-sloka given below mentions the 
cobra as one of the symbols of this god. There is the usual ornamenta- 
tion of the Pltambara (waist cloth), a garland round the neck, 
anklets, and hand-bangles. The mystic letter Hr'm (#!') 
is inscribed in the hollow of the spoon ( see fig. i ). The Mantra 
or the mystic word, Om, Rum, Rum, Rum, Om, are written on the 
back of the spoon (see fig. 3). Below are the words Om, Mum, Mum, 
C?;«, written upside down. Lower down is the letter Hr'm, also written 
upside down. The mystic letter Om is found on the shoulders, both 
on the front and on the back (see figs, i & 3). One letter on either 
side is straight and the other is upside down. 

The following Dhyana-sloka or meditation verse is given in the 
Vira-Hanumat-kavaca in the Btotra-mahodadhi , a collection of Sanskrit 
hymns : 

Translation 

Vandc vinaranarasimhakhagarat- I bow to liim, who has the face 
kro<Ja§vavaktr 5 nvitam of a monkey, a man-lion, a '.ird- 
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divyala^karanam tripaficanayanatn 
dedipyamftnam ruca ) 
hastabjair asikhetapustakasudha- 
kumbhankuSadln halan 
khatvangam phanibhuruham 
dasabhujarp sarvaridarpapaham || 
Pa&cavaktram mahabhlmam 
t'^ipancanayanair yutam | 
dasabhir bahubhir yuktam sarva- 
kamarthasidhidam || 
Pilrve tu vanaram vaktraip koti- 

suryasama prabham | 
daip^trakaralavadanam bhruku^i- 
kii|ileksanam li 

Anyatn tu dakainam vaktrarn 

narasirphain mahadbhutam | 
atyugratejojvalitam bhishanam 

bhayanasanamil 
Pa^cime garudarp vaktraip 

vajratundarp mahabalam i 
sarvarogaprasaraanani visabhuta- 
dikrntanam || 

Uttare sukararp vaktrm krsna* 

dityam mahojvalam \ 
patale siddhidaip nrnam 

jvararogadinasanam || 
Urdhvaip hayananaip ghorani dan- 
avantakaram param | 
etatpaficamukam tasya dhyayatam 
abhayaukaram || 
Khadgam trisQlatp khatvangam 
padankudasuparvatam i 
khetasini pustakaii ca sudhakum* 
bhahalarps tatha )| 
Etany ayudhajalani dharayantarp 
yajamahe | 

pretasanopavistaip tu' sarvabha- 
ranabhuijitam |i 


Translation 

king, a boar and a horse* ••who has 
(f) IS eyes and who has in his 
lotus'like hands a sword, a shield^ 
a book, a pot of nectar, a goad, a 
plough, a snake and a tree and 
who has 10 hands... 

He has 5 faces, 10 hands, 15 
eyes 

Towards the east is the face of a 
monkey.. .with teeth open and eye- 
brows well-knit... 

To the south is the face of 
the man-lion. 


Towards the west is the face of 
the bird-king. 

Towards the north is the face of 
the Boar tjod. 

At the top is the face of a ter- 
rible horse* ••Thus is the image to 
be meditated upon. 
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Translation 

Divyamalyambaraclharnip divya- Who wears a beautiful garland 

gandhanulepanam l 

sarvaidvaryamayani dcvam anantam 
viSvatomukham | 

Paflcasyam acyutam anekavi- .who has five faces, 

citraviryam 

srldankhacakraramanlyabhu- who has the Sahkha (Conch) and 

■jayadesam(?) I Cakra (Wheel) in his hand, who 

pTtambaram mukutakuncjala* wears a cloth, who has the anklets 

nupurangam 

lulyodyatam kapivaram hrdi 

bhavayami i| 

Markatesa mahotsaha sarvaloka- 
vinasaka I 

satrunsamhara mam raksa firiyam Destroy my enemies, protect me, 
dapaya dehi me \\ bestow prosperity on me. 

Then^ follows the mantra or the sacred formula, which was to be 
repeated a number of times. A portion of it is given below to 
enable the reader to follow the letters inscribed on the image. 

Om namo bhagavatpaftca- Ofn^ salutations to him who 
vadanaya pascime garudamukhaya has five faces, to Vira-Hanuman, 
srivirahanumate. Om mum mum whose western face is that of Garu- 
mum mum mum mum maharu- <}»• Om mum mum mum--*maha- 
draya sakalarogavisapariharaya rudra^ the destroyer of all diseases 
hum phat ghe ghe ghe ghe ghe and poisons**-^^^ ghe salutations 
.ghe svaha. fo Hayagriva at the 

Om namo bhagavate pafica- top-*»r«W'-to him who can bring 
vadanaya urdhvamukhasthita- under my control the whole world, 
hayagrlvamukhaya srivlrahanu- who is the manifestation of the 
mate. Om rum rum rum rum rum Veda learning. 

rum rudramurtaye sakalaloka- salutations destroy all 

vadikaraya vedavidynsvarupine fevers due to evil spirits and all 
om namah svaha. fevers, drive, away all kinds 

Om namo bhagavate Arlvlra- evil spirits. 

hantimate sarvabhutajvara 

sarvajvartWi chindhi chindhi bhin- 
dbi bhindhi yak^arakfasa brahma* 
rak^sS bhutapretapisacan uccA- 
taya uccafaya. Om Irlm hrlm 
hrilm phat ghe ghe svaha. 
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The letters hfintt rum and mum mentioned in the mantra 
are to be found inscribed on the spoon. The house of every 
Brahmin contains its household gods. They are worshipped with 
water and flowers every day. The water becomes consecrated 
and is poured into a metallic vase. The vase contains a spoon 
with the bottom hollow as In this image. The holder just 
fits into the vase, with a little portion jutting out of the vase, to enable 
the priest to hold it without touching the holy water with his hands 
or finger-nails. The hood of a serpent or the figure of Krsna or 
the bud of a lotus is generally worked into the holder of the spoon. 
This is a unique spoon, with the mantra inscribed on it and the 
image attached to it. The image of Vira-Hanuman, with or without 
the spoon, is not generally found among the images that are daily wor- 
shipped. The temples dedicated to this particular form of Hanriman 
are also very rare. There is one temple on the banks of the 
Tungabhadra in the Bellary district.^ 

S. Hanumant Rao 


Luders on the Literary Materials found in Eastern Turkistan 

Dr. Luders of the Berlin University had come to Calcutta on an 
invitation of the Calcutta University and delivered a course of six 
lectures on the literary materials found in Eastern Turkistan and their 
bearing on Ancient Indian History and Culture. A synopsis of his 
lectures is given below : 

From the beginning of the 2nd century B C. has been Eastern Turki- 
stan the battlefield of the peoples of Eastern Asia. Historical iriforma- 
tions particularly from the Chinese source, supplemented by later 
discoveries, show that it was one after another visited by Indian tribes, 
Tokharians, Huns, Sakas and East Iranians, Tibetans, Turks, Kirgizes 
and Mongolians. From the East, China always attempted to take 
possession of the land. 

In the seventh century, Huen-t-sang has given us a graphic 
description of this country. Here stood ancient kingdoms of Tu-ho- 
lo or Tokharo and Che-mo-t’o-na. But already at that time, the Tokh- 
arian cities were in ruins, and behind the high walls of Che-mo-t’o na 

I I am indebted to Mr. R. K. Murthi, M.A., for supplying me with 
the photographs used in this paper. 
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which had escaped destruction, reigned only the silence of death. 
Everywhere Buddhism was the ruling religon; many thousands of 
monks lived in the monasteries of the country. In the Northern part, 
all were followers of the SarvastivSda school, in Yarkand and 
in Khotan there were only Mahayanists. Huen-t-sang has also 
remarked that the scripts in vogue in this region were all derived 
from the Indian scripts. 

With the advent of the Turkish tribe of Uigurs, a new era began 
for this land. In Khocho, a- new kingdom arose, the blooming 

period of which falls in the first half of the ninth century. Up to this 

time, as regards religion, Eastern Turkistan was a province of 

India; but now, besides Buddhism, there appeared Nestorian 

Christianity and Manichaeism which was confirmed in position when 
Biigug Khan, the ruler of Khocho, was converted to it. Soon however 
there arose Islam which was victorious over Buddhism, Christianity 
and Manichaeism. 

The first manuscript material from this country was discovered 
in 1890 by two Turks in a Stupa at Qum-Tura, who sold it to Lieute- 
nant Bower who on his part handed it over to Hoernle. It proved 
to be a complete manuscript written in Gupta characters and sub- 
sequent researches have proved that it dates from the second half 
of the foiniL century a.C. This was the signal for energetic investi- 
gations on the part of the Archaeologists of Europe and various manus- 
cripts began to reach Calcutta, Berlin, Petersburg, Paris, London, 
Pekin and Tokio. In 1892, Dutreuil de Rhins obtained a birchbark 
manuscript written in Kharosjhi characters of the second century 
A.C. Another portion of the same manuscript reached Petersburg. 
The Russians were the first .’to begin systematic excavations in this 
tract and in the year 1898 Klementz worked in the ruined cities 
in the north. From 1900 to 1901, Sir Aurel Stein carried on splendid 
excavations in the regions of Khotan. The first German expe 
dition went to Turfan to the north of the desert in 1902, and 
in the years 1904-07, the German Committee for the exploration of 
Central Asia organised by Pischel sent two more expeditions. In 
1906-08 Stein made a second expedition in which he discovered 
splendid treasures of manuscripts buried in the rock of Tun-Huang. 
Innumerable manuscripts were closed up in a chamber here, and, 
judging from the dates in these manuscripts, this chamber must have 
been closed in the nth century. Stein succeeded in getting a portion 
of this treasure and after him Pelliot got some Mss, for his collection, 
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Stein undertook another expedition in 1913 and more German and 
Russian expeditions followed, so that a large mass of Mss. was gathered 
written in innumerable scripts and languages. 

Even among the earliest finds some Brahml Mss. were found ; 
the language of them however was by no means Sanskrit. Hoernie deci- 
phered some Indian names and expressions of Buddhist teminology and 
Leumaim proved that there were two languages in them which he 
designated by I and II. Sieg and Siegling in 1907 made the startling 
discovery that language I was an Indo-Germanic language of the 
Centum group and to F. W* K. Muller goes the credit of discovering 
that it is nothing but the lost Tokharian language. Sieg and Siegling 
also proved that there are two dialects of the Tokharian language 
which they designated by the letters A and B and that, of them, the 
former is of a more antique type. Judging by the findspots, the 
home of the Tokharian language was the northern border of the 
desert from Kucha to Khocho and for this reason this language has 
been called Kuchean by Kirste, Konow and I^6vi and this name is 
now more favoured by the scholars. The Kuchean texts are generally 
translations ahd remodellings of Buddhistic and medical works 
in Sanskrit but some fragments of dramas in Kuch. B, based on 
Buddhist legends, have been found. 

Hoernie, Sta^l-Holstein, Konow, Pelliot, Gauthiot and Leumann 
have laboured to clear up the tangle of language II which for similar 
geographical reasons is now generally called Khotanese. Here we 
have business documents dated in an unknown era and numerous 
Buddhist texts partially also furnished with dates. Most of the 
Tokharian fragments are derived from the works of the Sarvastivadins 
but the texts in Language II rather belong to works of the later 
Mahayana Literature such as the Vajracchedika, AparimitSyuhsutra, 
Suvarnaprabhasasutra, Samghatasutra and the Adhyardhasatika Praj- 
naparamita. Hoernie at first thought that the language of the business 
documents was connected with Tibetan, but Leumann proved that 
it is but a younger dialect of the language of the religious texts. 
Leumann thought it to be an Aryan language and called it North 
Aryan but Konow showed that it is really an Iranian language though 
very numerous Indian words are used in it. The people who used 
this language must have been settled in the south of this country 
and, as the Indian words in their language suggest, they must have 
lived a long time in India. Now, only two Iranian peoples made 
their way to India after the Christian cra-^thc Pahlavas and the 
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dakas. The Pahlavas in all probability spoke the PahlavT; but what we 
understand of the Saka language agrees remarkably with language 
II and thus it may be held that it is the l§aka language. 

Another important discovery was that of the Manicbaean texts. 
Manichaeism was once a successful! rival of Christianity and its sphere 
of influence waSj extended from tTie Mediterranean to the confines of 
China but strangely enough nothing about it was known from direct 
source till now. All the Manichaean texts are distinguished by external 
decorations. Linguistically the Iranian texts of Manichaean contents 
are divided into three groups. Some are composed in a dialect 
which is clearly connected with PahlavT, the official language of the 
Sassanian kingdom. The second group is composed in the dialect 
of North-Western Persia which is undoubtedly the language of 
the Arsakidae of this region who were the predecessors of the 
Sassanians. According to Andreas the so-called Chaldaeo-Pahlavl 
which appears in the inscriptions of the Sassanian kings, is identical 
with this language. Though not in number yet in importance the 
third group takes the first place ; they are written partly in Mani- 
chaean partly in the so-called Uigurian alphabet. Andreas recognised 
Soghdian in this language immediately after it was known — an 
almost forgotten East Iranian dialect; Alberuni has left us the name 
of this language. F. W. K. Muller then proved that in the famous 
Kara-Balgassum inscription with various languages dealing with the 
introduction of Manichaeism in the Uigur kingdom, the hardly 
rerdable text in Uigurian characters which up to then had been 
regarded as Uigurian, was really composed in Soghdian. 

Song books of the Nestorian Christians have been discovered from 
the northern part cf the country as w^ell as extensive fragments of a 
pericope book written in Syrian script but in a language which proves 
to be a variety of Manichaean-Soghdian, The third religion 
Buddhism too had made use of the Soghdian language for propaganda 
work. Fragments of the Vajracchedika, Suvarnaprabhasasutra and other 
works are contained in the Berlin collection. Among the texts 
published by Gauthiot there is the Vessantarajataka which however we 
find here in a new version. 

Turkish philology too has been immensely enriched by these dis- 
coveries. The oldest work in this language was hitherto the Quatadgu 
Bilig written in Kashgar in 1069. Now we have a stately amount of 
Mss. which are at least two centuries older. The scripts used in these 
Mss. arc as varied as their contents. The Manichaean Estrangelo, 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1928 H 
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the so-called Uigurian alphabet, the Brahml and the peculiar runic 
characters deciphered by Thomsen on the stones of Orkhon and 
Jenissei, have been used in them. The contents of these Mss. may 
be divided into three groups according to the three religions. Among 
the Buddhistic works a great portion is occupied by the later works : 
the Saddharmapundarlka^ Suvarnaprabhasasutra, prayer-formulas, 
dharanls and confession formularies with lists of all possible sins. 
Most interesting are the fragments of Indian legends and it is really 
astonishing to know that once in Khocho people used to amuse 
themselves with the recitation of the sagas of the MahabhSrata, 
for instance, that of Bimbasena or Bhtmasena and his battle with 
the R&k^asa Hidimba. Two leaves of Manichean origin in the Berlin 
collection are particularly interesting. In one of them there is the 
story of the adventures of the Bodhisattva or as he is called here, 
Bodhisav, and in the other we have the repulsive story of a youngman 
who in a drunken state embraces the rotting corpse of a woman. This 
story too is of Buddhist origin. 

Tibetan Mss. are very numerous of which only a few religious 
poems have been edited by Barnett and Francke; but extraordinarily 
rich is the crop of Chinese documents collected by Stein. There arc 
• paper Mss. among them dating from the second century and are thus 
the oldest specimens of paper in the world. The greatest part of the 
documents however are written on wooden tablets, some also on 
bamboo sticks. The pieces of wood dated in 98 B, C,, are 
derived from the archives of garrisons which were stationed by the 
Great Wall at the western boundary of the empire. We possess the 
minutest details about the daily life in these military colonies of the 
first centuries before and after the Christian era, about the food, pay 
and arms of the soldiers, the optical telegraph-service and their postal 
system. The later Chinese documents arc mostly works of the Bud- 
dhist canon and business documents. 

Most important perhaps are the Mss. in Indian languages. The 
documents in leather and on wood which Stein has found on the river 
Niya are of historical interest. They contain decrees and reports of 
the local magistrates, summonses, warrants for arrest, official and 
private correspondence, all written in Kharo^thl and composed in a 
Prakrit dialect. When in 1920 Rapson, Boyer and Senart published 
the first volume of these documents, Konow examined the names 
of the kings mentioned in them and showed t hat one of them,' the 
Mahlraja Aqikvaka is identical with the Khotan king An-Kuo (old 
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pronunciation An-Kwak) of the Chinese sources, who ascended the 
throne in A.D. 152 after his father Kien (old pronunciation Kian) had 
been murdered. Konow at first thought that the dates in these dociL 
inents were only in regnal years of different kings, but when the second 
volume of these documents appeared in 1927 he changed his opinion 
and suggested that perhaps all these dates are in one era. The form 
of the wooden documents are singular. Two tablets, sometimes rec- 
tangular, more often however wedge-shaped, are tied up with a cord 
passing through holes in the tablets with the two sides which bear 
the text placed one upon another and closed up with a seal. We 
thus see that in the second century Indians lived in Khotan, who, 
judging by the language tuid the script, came from Gandhara and 
were intermingled with a Chinese population. To these Indian colonists 
should no doubt be ascribed a.nd the Kharosthi Ms. of Dliammapada 
which bears the name of Dutreuil de Rhins. 

The remains of the Sanskrit Buddhist canonical literature have 
been infinitely inultiplied since Pischel discovered the first pages of 
the Samyuktagama. Penetrating researches have proved that botli 
the Pali and the Sanskrit canons are derived from a common soiiice 
which was composed in the eastern dialect which was the language 
of daily life in the land of Buddha’s activity. Now by piecing together 
the fragments we may perhaps restore the canon which existed 
in Magadha in the early centuries before tliQ Christian era. 

But by far the most dramatic discoveries have been made in the 
sphere of Sanskrit kavya and drama by the recovery of the famous 
dramas of A^vaghosa and various /fragments of the Kavya literature 
of the early centuries of the Christian era. One of the dramas of Asva- 
ghosa, about the authenticity of /which there can be no doubt, deals with 
the story of the conversion of iSariputra and Maudgalyayana. Another 
is an allegorical drama; wisdom, constancy and fame converse with one 
another about the excellent qualities of the Master. Here we have 
for the first time the original hymns of Matrceta which till now 
were known only from Chinese and Tibetan translations. Another 
important discovery in this sphere is the Kalpanamanditika of Kumara- 
lata, the Chinese translation of which is wrongly called SutraJanikara 
and ascribed to Asvaghosa. Fragments of this work have been pub- 
lished by Dr. Liiders who has also proved that Kumaralata was a 
native of Taxila and his time was slightly later than that of Afiva- 
ghosa. How this curious mistake came to be made is still a matter 
of conjecture. Batakrishna Ghosh 
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VIJ??APTIMATRATASIDDHI. Edited by Sylvain L6vi. Lib- 
rairie Aticieiine Honore Champion, Paris 1925, 

The Sanskrit text of Vimhatika and TrimHka of Vasiibandlui with 
a commentary on Vimhatika by Vasiibandhu and a commentary on 
Trimsika by Sthiramati has been edited under the title Vifnaptimatrata- 
siddJti by M. Sylvain Lfevi, Professor at the College de France, 
Paris and published by the Librarie Ancienne Honoro Champion, 
Paris. Vimkatika. consists of twenty-two verses and these have a 
short commentary of about eight pages. The first page of the 
manuscript of the Vimsatika was lost and Professor Levi has recon- 
structed the Sanskrit text of this page from Chinese and Tibetan 
translations. The Trinihika consists of thirty verses and it has a 
commentary of about thirty pages by Acarya Sthiramati, called the 
Trimsikavijna/ftidka§ya, It also contains a photograph of the first 
and the la>t pages of tlie palm-leaf manuscript of the Trimhika and the 
second and the last pages of the Vimhatika manuscripts and an intro- 
duction in French in which Professor Levi describes the way in which 
he discovered the manuscripts of these two valuable treatises in the 
Maharaja’s library in Nepal. 

These two treatises are probably the most important and systematic 
works on Buddhist idealism that have yet been published. The text of 
the MahAyanasUtralamkara was published long ago by' Prof. LCvi with a 
French translation. But this work deals almost wholl^vvith the conduct 
of the spiritual aspirants of Buddhist idealists and not with their 
systematic philosophy. The text of the Lahkavatarasutra edited in 
1923 by Nanjio from Kyoto, Japan, was probably the first important 
philosophical text of Buddhist idealism published. The treatises cf the 
Vvnaatika though much shorter in dimension, being only forty-five 
pages in all with text and commentary, are much more systematic 
works than the Lailklvatarsutra and represent a school of idealism 
which is largely diffL*rent on some important and essential points from 
the idealism of the Larhkuva'arasUira, M, Levi announced that a 
French translation with nf)tes will be published in 1926, but so far as 
I know this has not yet been published. 

Vasubandhu was a pluralist in his early days when he 
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wrote his great Sanskrit work the AbhUharmakoRamstra which has 
not yet been published, but a French translation of which on the 
basis of its Chinese and Tibetan translations and Chinese commen- 
taries, has been published by Professor de la Vallee Poussin with 
copious notes, references and Sanskrit extracts. Later, he is said to 
have been converted into monistic idealism by his brother Asahga, 
the writer of the MahayanasutrTilamkara, The views expressed in this 
work are greatly different from those of the LahkUvatara, It admits 
^'thought” or Vijaaptiofiairatlx as a permanent substance, unchangeable 
and eternal, which was also identical with happiness [s:ukhamaya\ 
It thus anticipates ^^ankara’s doctrine of Brahman and the philosophy 
of Brahman in a very lemarkable way. It believes in the evolution 
of the different categories, the sense-functions and the sensibles which 
are all of the nature of thought — a product of it out of the activity 
of its own self-transforming energy. The world is not real in the 
sense of something that exists outside of thought, and indepei\dent of 
it, but it is a real transformation and creation of thought evolving 
out of the deep and undisturbed eternity of thouglit and producing 
the world-show of externality, of subject, object, space and sense- 
data. 

It does not seem howeve. that proper care was taken in the 
editing of the text and it has not reached the high standard of 
European efficiency so often rightly claimed for texts publi.shed in 
Europe under the supervision of eminent scholars. Out of the thirty 
pages of the Trirrmka, I have noticed at least fifty mistakes consisting 
of wrong spellings and absurd punctuations, the latter being far more 
dangerous for understanding a passage than the former. In some 
of the passages, full strokes have been given in the midst of a sentence 
where the sense would not allow of such breaks. In the first few 
dedicating lines in Sanskrit composed by Prof. LCvi himself, there 
are two mistakes — one a misprint of for and 

another a grammatical mistake of for 

The proper Sanskrit restoration of the third line of the second 
verse of the Vimmtika she jld not have been ^iTOTPni’Ivbut *f 
The restoration, as it is, has also spoiled the metre of the verse. 
It could well have been rendered into This meaning 

however can be defended it two different meanings viz. quantitative 
and qualitative limitations are given to fkni? in and in 

; but this is not probable, for these two words occur in the 
same context and in the same sentence. 
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Some of the mistakes that I have noticcvl in the edition are giver 


below : 

ViifMki — 

p. 3 . 1-23 

for 

p. 6 , 1.15 

for iwfir 

p. 6, 1. 17 

for 

p. 7 . 1 . I 

for 

p. 7 . 1-27 

for 

p. 8, 1. I 

for 

p. 9. 1- 17 

for 

p. 9, 1- 18 

The stroke before 7 \^\ is to be deleted. 

Triyn&tka — 

p. IS, 1 - II 

for 

p. IS, 1. 1 1 

for 

p. IS. 1 . 12 

for “W; 

p. 15. 1. II 

for o’ntn'f 

y. 16, 1. 9 

wh for 

p. 16, 1. 28 

ipffnnnw' for 

0 . 17. 1. I 

The stroke after ftuptw should be deleted. 

p. 17, 1. 2 

for ire«i?t 

p. 18, 1. s 

riarnw i5<nnfr for 

p. 18, 1. 6 

rnswn for 

p. 18, 1. 8 

The stroke clc-sing the sentence should be deleted. 

p. 18, 1. 9 

The stroke closing the sentence should be deleted. 

r. 18, 1. 10 

The stroke closing the sentence should be deleted. 

p. 20, I. 14 

nn^«ist for 

p. 21, 1. 20 

The two strokes in this line closing the sentences 
should be deleted. 

p. 22, 1. 7 

WTffmiw for 

p. 22 , 1 . I 

for 

p. 24, 1. 15 

wiw for 

p. 2 S. 1 . I 

for 

p. 28, 1. 19 

•W’ for »!5»' 

p. 2$, 1. 22 

^ for ^ 

p. 28, 1. 25 

for ftiftw. 

p. 29, 1 . I 

^*1? for .B 

p. 29, 1. 12 

® for t 

p. 3i»l. 8 

BWiwire for wwwi 

p.31,1. 3 

qftw for irtWkr 
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p. 3 «-l- 29 

for jpww 

p. 32, 1. 1 

^ for tnV 

P. 33 . 1 - 8 

n for ff: 

p. 36, i. 22 

for 

p. 37 . 1 - 21 

for 

p. 37. 1- 20 

Two strokes in this line for closing the 
should be deleted. 

p. 37 . 1 - 21 

The stroke for closing the sentence should 1 

p. 37, 1. 21 

for 

p. 38, 1. 6 

A stroke should be introduced after ftdwTj 

p. 38. I. IS 

for 

p. 39 . !• 14 

The stroke after should be deleted. 

p, 39, 1. 19 

for 

Dinnaga 


SIR WILLIAM JONES AND HIS TRANSLATION OF 
KALIDASA'S ^AKUNTALA. By D. P. Ray Chowdhury, Ph. D. 
(Gottingen). With a Foreward by Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, M.A. 

Dr. Ray Chowdhury has discharged a national debt through this 
charming little book. He has voiced forth in it the sentiments of 
the Indian scholars towards Sir William Jones who has put us under 
obligation for all time to come by first making it known to the western 
world what the Indian civilisation is like. Sir William Jones dis- 
covered the Sanskrit literature for Europe and the Sanski it literature 
owes him much of its world-wide popularity. As Prof. Radha* 
krishnan says in his Foreward, “many of the views set forth by Sir 
William Jones have been exploded,” but much remains still unchal- 
lenged forming stout pillars to the great edifice of Indology. 

In the first part of this book Dr. Ray Chowdhury has given a 
biographical sketch of Sir William Jones, of course, with particular- 
reference to the literary side of his genius, and incidentally he has 
described in a beautiful manner the interesting story of the discovery 
of Sanskrit in Europe and in this connection has directly quoted 
from various French and German sources. The second part contains 
a critical study of Jones* translation of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala and 
the author has pointed out with due deference to the pioneer scholar 
the important mistakes and irregularities in the translation under 
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four heads: (i) Omissions, (2) Additions and amplifications, (3) Altera- 
tions in the sense of the text, probably deliberate, and (4) Alterations 
in the sense of the text, probably due to imperfect understanding. 

Indology as a science is sinking more and more into the 
depths of technicalities altogether devoid of all literary forms; at this 
time it is really a genuine pleasure to find a book like Dr. Ray Chow- 
dlniry*s which is accurate and scientific and at the same time elegant 
and pleasant reading and not without some welcome strokes of charm- 
ing humour. It is to be hoped that Dr. Ray Chowdhury*s book will 
be very popular among students of Sanskrit Literture. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 


FURTHER DIALOGUES OF THE BUDDHA, vol. 11 . By 
Lord Chalmers. Oxford University Press (Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists, vol. VI), London. 

We are delighted to see the completion of an onerous task under* 
taken by Lord Chalmers. In the review of the first part of this work 
(I.H.Q., Vol. H, pp. 6678), we dealt with its value generally, the 
many improvements made by him in the selection of English sub- 
stitutes for Pali words with a special sense, and the departures made 
by him, which did no. quite appeal to us. The present volume con- 
tinues the translation of the second and third volumes of the 
Majjhima Nikiiya (P. T. S.) in the same style of language as used 
in the previous volume, and needs therefore no coracnent. 

One feature need, however, be pointed out viz, the abridgment 
made at places where repetitions occur in the text. In the present stage 
of Buddhistic studies when our time is too short to enable us t ) go 
.through the already large number of publications on Buddhism, our 
labour should be saved as far as possible by the elimination of the 
repetitions of the same passage either in the text or in the translation. 
We hope the example set by Lord Chalmers will be followed by the 
■future editors and translators of Buddhistic books. The merit of the 
present volume is enhanced by the Index prepared by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids whose unflagging energy in connection with the Pali Text 
Society is so well-known. We commend this volume to our readers 
and hope that Lord Chalmers will continue his work by translating 
the other Ntkayas. 


Kaccxyana 
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INDISCHE FAHRTEN (second revised edition), 2 vols. By 
Dahimann. With 244 pictures in 63 plates and one map. 

Mr. Dahimann travelled in India during the years 1904 and 1905. 
His stay in this country was very short, too short perhaps for the bulky 
volumes he offers to the public as the diary of his journey. He 
set foot on the soil of India on the 25th November 1904 and 
sailed home on the 5th June, 1905. During this short period, the author 
visited various places where architectural monuments, ancient or 
modern, are to be found. From this, scientific accuracy can hardly be 
expected ; yet this work is not without its good points. Mr. Dahimann 
is a magician of words ; the rhythm and resonance of his language are 
simply charming, his prc-e is like poetry. Whatever the author 
has to say he has said beautifully, clearly and forcefully. 

As has been said already, the work cannot be called scientific. 
Convenience rather than a consistent plan seems to have determined 
his routes over the wide stretches of land he has travelled through 
and so his work lays before us a motley picture of things old and 
new which is anything but harmonious. A serious student of 
Indian architecture will be disappointed in this work ; the author 
has confined himself merely to the description in broad outlines 
of the monuments he has visited and unlike a true scholar he has 
always permitted his personal bias to intrude into his picture and 
lend it a tendentious colouring. Mr, Dahimann has theorised 
but little and be it said to his credit that he has perceived the 
magnitude of Indian influence on the Javanese art though among 
the Dutch scholars like Krom and Schriek there is a growing 
tendency to minimise it and exaggerate the importance of the indi- 
genous element. This work would have been very welcome to the 
literary dilettante if the author had confined himself merely t»» what is 
possible ; but our author is not content with that. He thinks ihat 
in a few months he can not only visit the monuments scattered 
over a vast area and comprehend their full significance, but he can 
also form a correct idea about the nation itseK aiul gauge the depth of 
its civilisation. The first monuments he visited in India were tliose 
of Puri and BhuvancSvara and he was scandalised. Next he visited 
Benares which in his opinion is a hell on earth and the most disgusting 
place in Asia. Even this may be passed. But Mr. Dahimann does 
not stop there; his pious indignation completely carries him away 
and he plunges into the most monstrous generalisations: temples 
are places of orgies (vol. I, I 77 )» Brahmanical sanctity is nothing 
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but sensuality (ibid.) and the sculptures on the temple of Orissa 
are the true interpreter of the essence of Hinduism (vol, I, p. 179). 
It is simply bewildering; but nothing is impossible with an 
author who finds Bodh-Gaya to be situated on the bank the Ganges 
(vol. I, p. 27) and images of Durga in every temple in China and Japan, 
carried from India to these distant lands by Buddhism (vol. I, p. 189) 
and who was horrified at the sight of the image of Durga, the goddess 
of horror (Schrecken) and the spouse of Siva, ‘the most blood-thirsty 
god in the Hindu pantheon, worshipped by more than 200 millions 
of Hindus, enthroned in a world of deified apes* (Ibid.). In- 
stances of absurdities like these may be easily multiplied but what 
has already been shown is sufficient to prove that the author is 
short-sighted to the point of blindness. Mendacious cicerones and 
hypocritical mendicants initiated him into the mysteries of Hinduism 
and no wonder he formed the conviction that “Hindusim** signifies 
a set of uncouth images, courses of barbarous ceremonies, and the 
worship of ^^Hanumdnaef^^ (vol. 1 , p. 187). But what is the disting- 
uishing feature of Hinduism and Indian art ! Mr. Dahlmann has his 
answer ready: Grobsinnlichkeit — gross sensuality. Our author has 
travelled through many countries but he seems to be unaware of the 
well-known fact that truth is eternal and what is long-standing must 
contain some truth. The vitality of Hinduism which did not escape 
the eyes even of Mr. Dahlmann could not well be nourished merely 
on a vein of unmitigated Grobsinnlichkeit. 


Batakrishna Gnosii 
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Annab of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, vol ix, pt I. 

S. M. Paranjape.— versus Saktibhadra, It has been contend* 
ed here that the suggestion of some scholars that the so-called 
Bhasa-plays might be the works of Saklibhadra, the author of 
the Ascaryacudautantt can be disproved from the internal evidences 
of the Cudsmani and the Bhasa-plays themselves, 

V. K. Rajvade. — Words in the Rgveda. The word ‘Manu* in its 
various forms as found in the Rgvcda has been dealt with here. 

SUKUMAR Sen. — The Use of the Cases in Vedic Prose. 

Amareswar Thakur.— in Ancient India. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, 

vol. IV, part IV 

L. D. Barnett. — Yama^ Gandharva and Glaucus. In this article 
all the data about Yama and Gandharva found in the Veda and 
the Avesta have been discussed and an attempt has been made to 
connect them with some legends current in Hellenistic lands and 
the Near East. 

M. S. H. Thompson. — The Agastya Selection of Tamil Saivite 
Hymns, 

Edwin H. Tuttle. — Dravidian Gender-words. 


Indian Antiquary, January, 1928 

N. K. Bhattasali. — Progress of the Collection of Mss, at the Dacca 
University. 


Ibid., February, 192S 

A. S. Bhandarkar.— Possible Identification of Mount Devagiri 
mentioned in Kllidlscis MeghadUta. The author tries to identify 
a mountain known as Devagurada situated about six miles 
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soutlveast of Indore with Devagiri {devapUrvatYi girim) mentioned 
by Kalidclba in his Meg/iadU/a, 

R, R. Haldar, — Rawal JaitrasivrJia of Mewar^ 

Ibid, March, 1928 

Bimala Churn LAW.-^Budifkis^ Women. This continued article 
contains an account of some women who have been given promi- 
nence in early Buddhist texts. 

Journal cf the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, June, 1927 

RamapraSAD Chan JA^Note on the Ancient Monuments of Maur^ 
bhanf. 


Ibid i September and December, 192 ^ 

K. P. JaYASWAL. — Hathigumpha Inscription of the Emperor Khiira- 
vela. 

K, P. JayaSWAL.— Sunga Inscription of Ayodhya. 


Journal of the Bombay Historical Society) voL I, no. i 

H. Heras. — The Decay of Portuguese Power in India. 

Balkrishna,— the Ancient Fort of Konkan. 

N. VenkataramaNAYYa.— 7 %/ Place of VirakUrca in Pallava 
Genealogy. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1928 

G. Tucci.— /r the Nyayapravem by Diixnaga. Prof. Tucci prefers 
the Chinese title ‘Nyayaprave^a siltra' (Chinese lun) to the 
Sanskrit title ‘Nyaya-pravesa-sutra*. He also traces from the 
Chinese sources that the work cannot be attributed to Dihnaga 
but it should be attributed to Dihnaga’s disciple Sahkarasvamin. 

V. Farquhar. Temple and Image Worship in Hinduism. 
‘JThe wrih-r, by a study of some of the modern works written by 
Mr. lyangar, Prof. Radhakrishnan, Dr. Coomaraswamy and 
Prof. Keith, and on a close observation of some of the modern 
Brahmanic customs and traditions, concludes that *'the temple 
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and image worship grew up among the Madras” (who were really 
some Dasyus or Dasas, a place having been accorded to them by 
the Brahmanas at a later date in the Aryan Society as the 4tli 
class or caste), that it was thrown open to the three Aryan castes 
about 400 6, c., and thereafter steadily climbed to its present 
position.” 

C, W. GURNER.-Ato on the text of Am^hoija^s Smidarmmda, 
It contains some textual notes and suggests a few improvements 
on the readings of the existing edition. 

.J.CHARPENTiER.~.i;;«//'fl^^fl/<i. He suggests on the basis ol 
a passage in Strabo that the Sanskrit word Amitra^hita does not 
exactly correspond to its Greek form. It should, according to 
him, be ArntrakkUda. 

D. C. BiiATTACU.tRyA.— of the Subha^ifivoli, The writer doubts 
the date of the work ascribed to it by Dr. S. K. De, 

STEN Konow—AW« on a m Taxila Inscription. 

Visvabharati Quarterly, January, 1928 

RaMES Basu,— Culture-products of The paper deals 
with the condition ol Muslim arts and crafts as also the philosophy 
of life as viewed by the Muslims during the Muhamm'adan period 
in Bengal, 



OBITUARY NOTICES 

The Late Mr. F. E. Pargitert 1. C. S. 

Mr. Pargiter who died early last year, belongs to the ranks of 
that portion of the Indian Civil Service, now unfortunately dwindling, 
which has been exhibiting a scholarly interest in the elucidation 
of materials for Indian history and culture. He served for more 
than thirty years in Bengal, ending his career as a Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court in 1906. During his official career, he wrote 
several official manuals like The Bengal Municipal Acts and 
The Revenue History of the Sundarbans jyds-iSyo. He was closely 
connected with the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of which he rose to 
be the President before he retired. He spent much of the twenty 
years of his retirement at Oxford devoting the bulk of his attention 
to Oriental studies and associating himself with the Royal Asiatic 
Society, of which he was one of the Vice-Presidents. 

While in India he contributed several papers to the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal^ a part of which dealt with East Bengal which 
he knew best, and the other related to his researches in connection 
with his English translation of the Markandeya Purana in tlie 
Bibliotheca Indica Series which was finished in 1905 after seventeen 
years of labour. After his retirement he took to the study of the 
Ksatriya as distinc^: from the Brahmanical tradition and to the inter 
pretation of Puranic geography and history based on this idea 
which culminated in the production of his two remarkable works The 
Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age (1913), and The Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition (1922), the raw materials for which were 
published as papers in the JRAS. He edited several Kharo^thl inscrip- 
tions like that on the Wardak Vase, published papers in the Epigraphia 
Indica and the Indian Antiquary^ assisted Dr. Hcernle in preparing The 
Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan^ 
and compiled the Centenary Volume of the Royal Asiatic Society which 
contains an exhaustive list of his papers to the Journal of the Society. 

Indology has sustained a heavy loss in his death and the unique 
place occupied by him in the domain of Indology will remain vacant 
for a long time to come. 


C. S. Srinivasachari 
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Bunyu Nanjo (1849-1927) 

The death of Bunyfl Nanj6^ has been a great loss to oriental 
studies which we all deplore. Born as the son of an abbot of the Set- 
unji temple of the Higashi Honganji branch of the Shinshu sect at 
Ogaki on July i, 1849, he was brought up in an entirely pious at- 
mosphere in his childhood and received an education which was 
both Buddhistic and traditional. After the restoration of the Imperial 
regime in 1868, when he had to serve as an ordinary soldier, NanjA 
entered the Buddhist Institution of Higashi Honganji at Kyoto for his 
higher studies. He stayed there for two years and distinguished 
himself by his proficienc}'. “At the age of twenty-three, he 
was adopted as son and heir of the abbot of Okunenji^ a noted 
temple in the province of Echizen. From that time, Nanjo began his 
activities as a priest and preacher. The following year he was called 
to Kyoto to serve as a minor official of the Higashi Honganji, the 
headquarters of the sect to which he belonged. Due to the faithful 
and valuable service he rendered, he steadily rose in position and 
gained the confidence of his superiors until in 1876 he was selected 
by the Honganji Institution to be ^ent abroad to study Sanskrit.” 
He went to England in 1876 where he stayed till 1884. This long 
stay enabled him to study Sanskrit at Oxford under so eminent a 
teacher as Max Muller. It was there that he published his first great 
work on the Chinese Tripitaka, a work which has become since 
then classical. It is his Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripiiaka, published 
from Oxford in 1883, which practically revealed a new field of study 
to the Orientalists. 

A collection of the Chinese Tripiiaka, printed and published in 
Japan in 1678-1681 A.D., was presented to the India Office in London 
in 187s by the Japanese government. Rev. Samuel Beal undertook 
to prepare a catalogue of the collection which appeared in 1876 under 
the title : The Buddhist Tripiiaka, as it is kmwn in China and Japan 
— a catalogue and a compendious reporty Rev. Beal’s imperfect know- 
ledge of Sanskrit and the language of the Chinese Buddhist texts 
did not permit him to do full justice to the subject and his work 
failed to give a correct idea of its importance. Nanjo, however, 
reexamined the whole collection in 1880, rearranged it in proper 


I Though his name is generally written as Buniyu Nanjio, its 
correct transcription, Bunyu Nanjb^ has been adopted here. 
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order and began the preparation of his work. He compared the 
ancient catalogues of the Chinese Tripiiaka^ recorded 1662 Chinese 
Buddhist texts at his disposal, restored the Sanskrit titles of all the 
texts and whenever possible noted their concordance with Pali, Tibetan 
and Sanskrit Buddhist texts. In three valuable appendices to the 
book he added short biogiaphical notes on Indian Buddhist authors, 
Indian aT:d foreign translators and Chinese writers. In short, the 
work which he produced was thoroughly critical and finished from 
every standpoint. Researches of the last 40 years, we must admit, 
have brought to light new facts and Nanj6’s work requires a thorough 
revision. But as long as such a work is not forthcoming, Nanj6*s cata- 
logue will serve the purpose of a constant guide-book to all students 
of Buddhism, as it has done for nearly half a century. Nobody 
should however minimise the importance of the works done by 
Nanj6’s predecessors —Julien, Wassiliev and others.’ But they had 
only introduced the subject whereas Nanj6 laid the solid foundation 
of a starting point for more systematic study of the Chinese Tripiiaka, 
Nanjo returned from England in 1884 and the very next year he 
was appointed the first Professor of Sanskrit in the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, He came to India in 1887 and visited Bodh-Gaya 
and other places connected with the history of Buddhism. He 
returned to Japan to be honoured with the degree of Bungaku Haku* 
shi (Doctor of Literature)— he being one of the sixteen foremost 
scholars of Japan who were similarly honoured for the first time. In 
1900 Nanj6 travelled to Siam to receive from its royal court a 
part of the ashes of the founder of Buddhism, The following year, 
in company with other Japanese scholars, he came to Hanoi (Tonkin) 
as a delegate to the International Congress of Orientalists held thetc 
under the auspices of the French Government. Since then Nanj6 
lived the life of a silent worker at home till his death. 

Amongst his works published in foreign languages, the most note- 
worthy are — .4 short history of the Txvelve fapamsc sects (Tokyo, 1887), 
a translation of a Japanese work, which for the first time presented 


I Cf. Stanislas fulien, Concordance Sinico-Sanscrite d*un uombre 

considirable d'ouvrages bouddhiques JA., 1849, pp. 353*445 ; Wo 

Wassiliev, Der Buddhismus^ Seine Dogmen etc. i860; Eitel, Hand- 
book for the student of Chinese Buddhism 1870 and works of Beal pub- 
lished during 1871-1882. 
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in English 'a systematic account of the Japanese Buddhist schools. 
His edition of the Saddharmapun^rlka, prepared in collaboration 
with Kern and jpublished in the Bibliotheca Buddhica, and his 
edition of the Laibkavatarasuira published only a few years ago 
bears testimony to his sound knowledge of Sanskrit. Materials are want- 
ing here for giving a full account of his works in Japanese. It seems 
that he published a Japanese translation of the Saddhariftapundarikn 
sUtra in 1915* Just before his death he published a book in Japanese 
called Kaikyu Roku^ which contains his own reminiscences. 

Nanjd has passed away at the mature age of 79. He had the 
satisfaction to follow in the course of an active career of more than 40 
years the great progress of Sanskritic study in Japan, which he was 
the first to inaugurate. His services to the cause of Oriental study have 
been greatly appreciated during this long period. He had combined 
in himself the traditional Japanese method of study with the critical 
method of the West and his works amply show how far such a fruit- 
ful syntl^esis is desirable. By his death Oriental scholarship has suffered 
an irreparable loss. 

P. C. BAGcni 


I See The Young East, 111 , 6 , pp. I97ff. "Reminiscences of a Great 
Buddhist scholar.'’ In 1881 Nanj6 published '"A Catalogue of 
Japanese and Chinese Books and Manuscripts lately added to the 
Bodleian Library.” 

Printed end published by R. N. Seal, a. a., at the Calcutta Oriental Press 
107, Meebuabarar Street, Calcutt* 
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Valipattana Plates of Silara Rattaraja 

/ 

Saka-samvat 932 

These plates were kindly made over to me by Prof. D. R. 
lihaudarkar. They had been lying for some time with his 
brother, the late lamented Prof. S. R. Rhandarkar and 
nothing is known about the spot where they were originally 
found. 1 have therefore named them after the place from 
which they were i.s3ued. 

These aro three copper-plates, the second of which is 
engraved on both sides ; the other two are engraved on one 
side alone except that the third plate has one line on the 
reverse side also. Each plate measures about 71" long by 
3|-" broad. The plates aro strung on a circular ring about 
Y thick and about V" in diameter. This ring has soldered 
on to it the image of Garucla who is represented as a man 
squatting with the hands clasped on the chest. There is a 
wing on the left shoulder and the corresponding wing on 
the right shoulder is partially broken. The engraving is 
generally good and well preserved bub the corners of the 
second and third plates have got worn off with the loss of 
a few letters, and on the third plate the last line on the obverse 
sido and the line on the reverse side have become rather 
indistinct. Besides, the second plate has got a crack aoout 
2" from the top, but none of the letters has been lost. The 
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size of the letters is about 3/16." The characters are NSgarl 
and the language is Sanskrit, but inaccuracies, both of spell- 
ing and grammar, abound, specially in the portion recording 
the particulars of the property given. That there is a care- 
lessness in the composition is manifest throughout. There 
are altogether 96 lines of writing in the inscription. After 
the introductory Svasti, the first three lines form a dedicatory 
verse, and next, up to the middle of line 32, there are 22 
lines of verso which deal with genealogical subjects. The rest 
of the inscription makes up the formal part of the grant 
and is in prose with the exception of five benedictive and 
imprecatory verses in lines 65-75 and 79-84 and one verse in 
lines 90-92 on the requisites of a valid charter. 

The orthography of the inscription shows occasional care- 
lessness on the part of the scribe. The sign of the Avagraha 
is nowhere used in it : the sign, for v has been four times 
used for b, in nalikeramvuna (1. 16), vrahmntux (1. 44), vrah' 
matii (1. 54), vahuhhik (I, 69) ; the letter b has been only 
once used in the inscription end that wrongly, in the word 
atiha (1. 27) ; the signs for the dental s and the palatal « 
are not very clearly distinguished, ^ s is used for S in suro 
(1. 29). The letter n is wrongly used instead of anmvara 
in dvatrinSat (1. 38) ; m is retained instead of being changed 
into anusvara in samvatsara (1. 38 ) ; similarly n is used in 
ankatab (1. 39), samalankrta (1. 42), Saiikamaiya (1. 45), 
vaingatia (1. 46). The letter t is wrongly not doubled in 
tatva (1. 17) ; after r, the letters are generally doubled as 
in dharmma (11. 3, 21), urjjita (1. 9), durgga (I. 13) &c. 

The mark for e is sometimes affixed above the consonant, 
or, following the earlier practice, it is placed to the left : 
the second form is illustrated in the words prasadena (1. 2), 
deia (1. 11) &c., and the first in nalikera (11. 15, 16), netra 
(1. 17), Oetnulya (1. 21), &c. Similarly in the sign for o, 

I Similarly, the signs for y, v and c are not always very clearly 
distinguished. 
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we 6nd the e element put at the top in such words as pura- 
dhUo (J. 4), ketoh (1. 5) &c., and placed to the left in jato 
(1. 27 ), iuro (I. 29) &c. Both single and double marks of 
punctuation have been used, though they have sometimes 
been omitted owing to the carelessness of the scribe. Though 
single marks were not quite usual at the period, they were 
sometimes used, as in the Bhandup plates of Silara Citta- 
rSjadeva.* In the portion giving the description and boun- 
daries of the land granted, there is a mixture of Sanskrit 
with the vernacular of the district, as in Avail nama vail 
(11. 51-52), purwatah pa^am-deuli (11. 57-58) &c. 

The inscription records a grant of some land by the SilSra 
MahSmapdalika RatfarSja. Of this prince and, in fact, of 
the family* to which he belongs, we have, so far, only one 
other inscription which is contained in the Kharepatan plates 
and has been edited by Mr, Bal Gangadhar Sastri in the 
J.B.B.R.A.S., vol. I, p. 209 ff, and re-edited by Dr, Kielhorn 
.intheEp. Ind., vol. Ill, p. 292 ff. The Kharepatan grant 
bears the date Saka Samvat 930 while the one under review 
has S. S. 932, so that it wss executed only two years after 
the first. Both the grants were written by the same person, 
viz., Lokaparya, the son of the minister of war and peace 
(Smihi-vigrahika) DevapSla. As might be expected under 
the circumstances, there is much similarity between the two 
inscriptions, but the points in which they differ, are, as we 
shall see below, no less striking. 


1 Ittd. Ant., vol. V, p. 277 and Ep- Ind., vol. XII, pp. 250 ff. 

2 This is the family of the Silaras of the Southern Konkana. 
Mr. K. T. Telang had obtained a transcript of a plate belonging to 
this family but it does not appear to have been published as yet {vide 
Ind. Ant., vol. ix. p. 38, note 47). The family name is spelt here 
Silara. This is also the spelling in the Kharepatan plates. For the 
various ways in which the name is spelt in the inscriptions of the 
collateral branches of this family, as also for its suggested derivation, 
see Kielhorn, Ep. Ind., ui, p. 294 and Fleet, Ep. Ind., xii, p. 252. 
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Tho inscription opens with svasti, and after a dedicatory 
-i^erse the peculiar character of which we shall discuss after- 
wards, it proceeds to give in lines 4-32 tho genealogy of 
Rattaraja in practically the same words as in the Kharepatan 
plates, there being only a few immaterial verbal differences 
here and there. As this genealogy has been fully described 
by Dr. Kielhorn, it is not necessary to deal with it here at 
any length. With regard to the ancestors of Rattaraja 
our inscription adds nothing to what is given in the earlier 
one, bub about Rattaraja himself we may note some very 
important facts. During the brief period of two years that 
separate the two grants, the religious beliefs of the princely 
donor appear to have undergone a great change, at the same 
time when his political status seems to have been substantially 
improved. 

In the first place, the dedicatory verse which is quite 
unique shows the unsettled character of Rattarilja’s creed. 
No particular deity is addressed, and though the grammar 
and metre are both faulty, the meaning is quito clear, viz. 
that by the grace and favour of the deity that one may be 
pleased to worship {abhimatordevata-prasadena), an immense 
good fortune can always be acquired by living beings 
{praiandip) who perform the duties and observances {kriya)^ 
prescribed by Dharma which is tho most important and 
essential thing in the world {sartisdrasara). This implies a 
spirit of toleration in religious worship that is hardly met 
with in such dedicatory verses. In the Kharepatan plates 
incised only two years before, this very prince, Rattaraja, 
begins the inscription with adoration to Siva {pip, namah 
Sivdya) and invokes the protection of the same god in tho 
initial verse, and in fact, the grant there is made “for the 
purpose of worshipping with fivefold offerings the holy yod 
Aweivara {Siva) and keeping his shrine in proper repair.” ^ 
Then again, our inscription begins simply with svasti without 


l Ef, Jnd., Ul, pp. 293-$ and plate. 
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the pranava unless we take the symbol standing at the 
commencement as such, which is very doubtful. In the 
Kharepatan plates the symbol as well as the syllable oni 
has been used. A third important fact that deserves our 
notice is that, in speaking of the donees of the grant who are 
Brahmapas, the almost universal practice of enumerating 
their gotra has been altogether neglected and absolutely no 
terms of respect are used towards them, they being simply 
referred to as Brahmapas : thus we have simply “the Bmh- 
mana named Samjhaiya,” “the BrahmapI Chatavvaiya" and 
so on. There is nothing in it like those expressions of deep 
reverence towards the god Siva and the Brahmapas that 
we find in the Kharepatan plates.^ Moreover, the grants 
in this inscription were not made for any religious 
object. Of the two gifts recorded here, one was made 
to the son of a Brahmin general and the other to 
a Brahmin girl for her maintenance. The qualh 
fication of either of the donees for the gifts is not apparent. 
All these facts, taken together, seem to show that in the 
two years that intervened since Rattaraja had made the 
Kharepatan grant, his faith in the BrShmapical form of 
religion had been slackening, and I think, this was under 
the influence of Jainism ; at the same time he did not 
apparently like to offend the religious susceptibilities of the 
followers of Brahraapic faith who perhaps formed the majo- 
rity of his subjects ; hence the colourless and rather 
equivocal character of the dedicatory verse. The Jaina 
preachers at this period manifested a great religious activity 
and missionary zeal in Southern India. It is well-known 
that during the rule of the Rastrakutas who had exercised 
paramount sway over the Silaras, as we learn from the 
Kharepatan plates, the Jainas had made great progress in 
Southern India and that there was a series of great Digam- 


l Vide Efi. Ind., Ill, p. 301, II. 50-55. 
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bara Jaiaa teachers^ and anthora beginning with Samanta* 
bhadra, two veraes by whom addressed to a prince at Karhad, 
the capital of another branch of the SilSras, are quoted in 
the SrSTai(^ BelgolS epitaph of Mallise^a.^ The I^trakQta 
sovereign, Amoghavarsa, who is claimed by the J ainas as 
a convert to their faith, was one of their greatest patrons, 
and daring his long reign of over 62 years (from about 
814-15 to 877-78) Jainism was propagated through his wide 
domains.^ During the period of pararaountcy of the Calu- 
kyas who followed and to whom Rattaraja owed his alle- 
giance, at least in his earlier years, there can be no doubt 
that Jainism retained its prominence.^ Just at the time 
of the grant, there was a great struggle going on between 
Saivism and Jainism in South-western India. CSklukya 
Jayasimha II who ascended the throne about 1018 a.c., that is, 
seven years after the date of our record, was converted from 
Jainism to the Saiva faith by the offices of his wife, Sugga- 
ladevl.’ The Jainas had great iudaence at the court of 
the collateral branch of the Silaras reigning at Kolhapur.** 
Moreover, in the Southern Maratha country where Ratta- 
rSja ruled. Jainism flourishes even at the present day.'* 


1 Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts by Dr. J, F. Fleet, Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. i, part II, p. 406. 

2 Ep- Ind,t III, p. 186 and plate ; verses ^ and 8. 

3 Fleet, op. cit., pp. 401-409. We may note that Indraraja, 
the last of the RS^trakuta sovereigns of Manyakheta died at Sravana 
Belgola in 982 A.C. by taking up the Jaina vow of Sallekhana or 
voluntary starvation.— •£. P. Rice, History of Kanarese Literature, 
p. 20. 

4 Early History of the Dekkan by R. G. Bhandarkar, Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. I, part n, p. 208, 

5 Fleetj op. cit., p. 435. 

6 J, B. B. R, A, S„ vol.( XIII, p. 17 and Ind. Ant., xii, p. 102 ; 
see also the Kolhapur Inscriptions of Vijayaditya, Ep, Ind., in, pp. 
207-313. 

7 R. G. Bhandarkar, op. cit,, p. 191. 
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That RuttarSja was under Jaina influence appears from the 
fact that he begins his inscription without the praifava, with 
only the iSncwff, according to Jaina practice.^ A mention of 
i^rl at the beginning is also met with in Jaina inscriptions, • 
It is quite possible also that some at least of the five great 
machos to which Battar&ja addresses his grant (line 35) 
were Jaina monasteries. From a consideration of all these 
circumstances, there is every reason to believe that at the 
time of making the gift recorded in these plates, Silara 
RattarSja was under the influence of Jainism. 

That Rattaraja’s political position also had undergone a 
remarkable change in the two short years intervening between 
the two grants is also quite evident. In the Kharepatan 
plates he glorifies the sovereigns of the Rastrakuta dynasty who 
had for long exercised suzerain sway over his ancestors and he 
passes on from them to the Calukya Tailappa who displaced 
them and next to his son Satyasraya and he makes his grant 
as the vassal of this great and glorious monarch Parama- 
hhaltaraka - Maharajddhirdja - art - Salyd§rayadevdnudhydta- 
mandalika-arl-Ilattardja.^ In the plates under review, 
however, not only does he make no reference to the Rastra- 
kutas but also to none of their successors, the Western Cslukyas 
of KalyS?! ; he mentions no paramount sovereign at all, but, 
on the other hand, he states that he was executing the 
document specifying the grant in his own dominions — m'i- 
Rattdryardjctf-rdjye. Evidently Rattaraja had thrown ofl his 
allegiance to the Calukyas and had set himself up as an 
independent ruler. An examination of the history of the 
Western Calukyas at this period (Saka-samvat 930-932) will 
enable us to discover the circumstances that had made it 
possible for Rattaraja to do so. In the first place, it appears 

1 /f$d. Ant., voJ. xn, pp. I0O-I02 ; Bp. Ind., Ill, p. 212, 

2 For example, we have in Kolhapur Inscription of Vijyaditya, 
Svasti er^r-jayaa- c- abhyudayaa-, Ep. Ind., vol. Ill, p. 209. 

3 Ep. Ind.t vol, III, p. 300 and plate. 
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from the Calukya records that the Cola monarch, Ko-rajanija 
Rajakesarivarman (Saka-samvat 919 — circa 930 ) had inflicted 
a defeat upon Satyjisraya^ ; this war between the Colas 
and the Western Cillukyas had apparently not come to an 
end with the death of Rajakesarivarman, because the Hottur 
plates (end of Saka-sanivab 988 ) state that Rajendra- 
Coladeva, his son and successor, also fought with Satyasraya, 
that he having collected a force numbering nine hundred 
thousand had pillaged the whole country, slaughtered 
the women, the children and the Brahmapas, and taking 
the girls to wife destroyed their caste.® During the 
period under review then, the empire of the Western 
Calukyas was much disturbed by invasions and though the 
Hottur plates claim that Satyasraya finally put the Colas 
to flight in A.c. 1007-1008 (i.e. Saka-snrnvat 930 ), yet it appears 
that Satyas'raya did not live long to consolidate his empire 
which had been broken up by the Cola invasions, inasmuch 
as we find from the Kauthetn plates® of Saka-samvat 930 
or 931 (probably October, A. c. 1009 ), that Satyii- 
sraya’s nephew, Vikrainaditya V, was on the throne at the 
time and it is not unlikely that Vikraraaditya’.s father 
Dasavarman or Yasovarman had ruled for a short while 
before him. "The records do not state any history in connec- 
tion with those two princes”,^ and it is apparent that they 
were not particularly remarkable or powerful. It is evident, 
therefore, that Satyasraya died shortly after his victory and 
was followed by weak succe.ssors, so that once the powerful 
personality of Irivabedahga (a wonder among those who 
pierce their foes)® Satyasraya was removed, his Mapdalika, 


1 Ilultzsch, South Indian Inscriptions, vol, I, p. 41 ■, vol. n, p. 
13, Fleet, Can, Dyn„ Bom. Gas., vol. I, pt. ii, p. 433. 

2 Fleet, op. cit., pp. 433, 435 (note 0 ), 564 (note 2). 

3 Kielhorn, List of Southern Inscriptions, no. 150, p. 27 ; /«rf. 
Ant., vol. XVI, p. 15 ; Fleet, op, cit., p. 434. 

4 Fleet, op, cit,, pp. 434-5. 


5 Ibid., p. 432. 
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RattarSja, look advantage of the unsettled condition into 
which the Calukya empire had been thiown by tlie Cola 
invasions, and of the immediately (ollowing death of SatyiV 
sraya, to throw off* his allegiance to the Calukyas and set 
himself up as an independent king. But again, there is an 
anomaly. Though there is no mention of any paramount 
sovereign in our grant yet we read after the verse describing 
Rattaraja himself tasya Muhamaiujalilca-srl'liaitaryaruja- 
rajye (lines 32-33). Who is here referred to by tasya ? It is 
apparently an error of the officer who drew up the record and 
it seems that while copying from sinnliar previous records in 
the royal archives, he inadvertently took in tlie word tasya 
usually put after the name of the paramount sovereign 
losing sight of the fact that no such sovereign had been 
mentioned in the document ; that this officer was not a 
careful writer is amply proved by the innumerable inaccura- 
cies of grammar and language already referred to before. 
The title Mahamandalika had evidently been won by Ratta- 
raja since the Kharepatan plates where he is simpiy a 
Mandalika and it was retained by him as a distinctive 
designation by which ho had come to bo tamiliarly known 
even when lie threw off his allegiance to tlie Calukyas. It 
is also possible that though liattamja had practically thrown 
off the Calukya yoke he did not venture yet to assume the 
full title of an independent king. We may also observe 
here that Rattaraja's minister for war and peace wlio In the 
Kharojiataii inscri[)tioii was simply Saiidhivigrahika Devapala 
has now the epithet Maha’srl added on to his designation 
and his name lias grown from simple DevaiKiUi into 
pctlarya (lines All those things go to ))rovc tiiai. 

llattaraja's position had improved since he made the grant 
in 930 S, S. (expired). 

That our king had acquired power and tnritory his 

earlier grant also appears from the fact that in our plates he 
addresses himself to the people of Nagara Manjamana ot 
whicli there is no meiitioii in the former, showing that thift 
i.h.q., JUNE, 1928 


2 
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city came into RattarSja’a possession after 930 S. S. This 
is the earliest mention so far known of this town, the situa- 
tion of which has been much discussed ; it has been identi- 
fied by Dr. J. J. Modi, though on very doubtful grounds, 
with Saihjan, a place near the sea about 90 miles north of 
Bombay^ ; we cannot believe that Rattar&ja’s dominions 
extended so far north and think that HanjamSna has to be 
looked for farther to the south. 

The mention of HanjamSna here also proves that Ratt^* 
raja or his family did not long continue in possession of the 
power of territories that he had won ; because, only seven 
years later (Saka Satflvat 939 expired), we find Arikesarin 
of the rival ^ilara stock of the Northern Konkana greeting 
“all the holy men and others inhabiting the city of Hanja- 
mSna”* and a similar expression is found associated with 
subsequent rulers of that dynasty, as for example, in the 
Bhandup plates of CittarSjadeva of Saka Samvat 848 (ex- 
pired)® and the Kharepatan plates of AnantapSladeva 
dated Saka Samvat 1016 (expired).* On the other hand, 
this expression is not found connected with those of the 
northern SilSras who ruled before Arikesarin or before the 
time of RattarSja, as for example, it does not occur in the 
Bhadana plates of AparSjita (dated Saka Samvat 919 ex- 
pired).* It is, therefore, evident, that HanjamSna and the 
Southern Konkana wore taken over by the Northern SilSra 
family sometime between Saka Samvat 932 a,nd 939 ; the 
Southern SilSra family vanishes from sight from this period. 

The grant was issued from Valipattana (lines 33-35), the 
capital of the dynasty, which was a great fortified town 


1 Dr. Fleet {fnJ. Ant., 1912, pp. 173-6) has summed up the dis- 
cussion in Ep. Ind., xil, pp. 258-9. 

2 Asiatic Researches, vol. r, p. 357 (fifth edition). 

3 Ep. Ind., vol. .xll, p. 263. 

4 /»rf. vol. 9 (1880), p. 33. 

5 Ep, Ind., vol. Ill, pp. 271 flf. 
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{mahadurga-Valipattano) founded by one of his ancestors, 
Dhammiyara (11. 12, 13). The city appears to have been 
on the sea but its exact situation has remained doubtful.^ 
From the copper-plate grant of Anantadeva of Saka Samvat 
1016 (expired), Valipattana appears to be in the possession of 
the North-Konkana Silaras this is an additional proof 
that the territories of the Southern Silara dynasty passed 
into the hands of the Northern family. 

The proper object of the inscription is then detailed up 
to line 65. Rattaraja announces his gift to the people of the 
five great monasteries, of all places of abode* and of the 
city of Hanjamana and also the chief officers of the crown ; 
when nine centuries of years increased by thirty-two (932) 
had expired since the time of the §aka-king in the Jovian year 
called Sadharana, on Sunday, the date of- the UttarSynjja 
SamkrSnti, at the Fratipada or the first tithi of the dark half 
of the month of Pausa (24th December, 1010 A.c.*), Ratfaraja 
who is adorned with all the kingly attributes, takes water into 
his own hands and makes certain gifts ; the language in this 
portion of the inscription is very corrupt ; there is a mixture 
of Sanskrit and the vernacular, and the grammatical construc- 
tion is very faulty ; besides, certain words here, including 
the details of the laud given, have been lost owing to the 
corners of the second plate having been broken off. Two 

1 K. T. Telang, Ind. Ant, vol. ix, p. 38, note 47 ; Kielliorn, 
Ep. Ind., in, p. 294, note 6 and p. 295 and note 4. 

2 /nd. Ant., IX, pp. 35, 38. 

3 The word St/iana in the Bhadana grant of Aparajita {Ep. Ind., 
Ill, p. 269) has been translated by Dr. Kielhorn by “places of abode” 
and I have taken it here in a similar sense. But its use there in the 
phrase graniahhoktr-Sainanta-RUjoputra - Purapati-tnvargga - Sthana- 
prabhrti-pradhan-Apradhana-fanan {Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 273), seems to 
show that it is used in a technical sense to designate, not a place, but 
some official. 

4 I am thankful to Mr. K. N. Dikshit who has kindly calculated 
this Christian equivalent of the date in the inscription. 
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ffiits a”e recorded here ; one of them is the "ift of some land to 
SahkartKtiyft^ the son of Braliniana senavai (i.e., Brahnia^a- 
seniipati or Braliinin i^eneral) Nagamaiya : tlie land given 
to him is hounded on both sides l)\^ Japataiiabharasafva. The 
other is the gift , as a Jlvaloka or means ot* livelihood, of a 
garden o( betel-nut trees^ to the grand-daughter of a 
Brahniana named Samjhaiya who was a resident of a 
hamlet {cu(Jl)^ situated to the west of the village of Agra- 
hara-Fcdaurc the grandson of this man was Kumvaraiya 
whose wife {Bmhmanl) was named Chatavvai 3 ^a the garden 
of nut-trees was bounded on the east by a temple of stone 
{pasanadeitUY , on the south by a river, on the west by the 
sea near Boribhatha, and on the north by Gacoma, The 
villages and other places mentioned in this connection cannot 
be identified on the maps. In lines GO-65, Rattaraja urges 
Ufjon his successois, sons and grandsons, that this grant which 
is well-defined as regards its boundaries should be preserved 
intact free from all levies and taxes and that serious sin will 
accrue to any forceful possession of it ; then, in lines 65*75, 
he quotes tlireo of tlie usual verses setting forth the merits 
of libera] gifts and the undesirability of revoking them. Next 
(in lines 75-78), lie threatens that if any one, even though 
appealed to in the above fashion, be carried away by the 
evil tendencies of tha Kali-age and violates tlie duties and 
obligations, coming from olden times, then he will certainly" 
have to suffer in hell. In lines 79*84, ho again quotes two 
of the usually repeated iin[>recatory versos setting forth the 

1 The word in the text is PTiga-sphall which is evidently an 
error for PTiga- sthall, a place having betel niit trees. 

2 Vadl in Marathi means a hamlet. 

3 Agralura itself means a village granted to Brahmins (or their 
maintenance, so that the proper name of the village .seems to have 
been Palaure. 

4 The word might also be read dehatl in which case it would 
mean a stone-barrier ; dehall properly means the lintel or tlic thresh- 
hold. 
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punishments in store for the person who interferes with such 
grants in any way and then ho proceeds to add that keeping 
those words of the sages in mind, all future kings should 
aim at the acquisition of the merit of keeping up old gifts 
and should desist from staining themselves with the guilt of 
revoking them. He again, in confirmation of the gift, re- 
iterates, in lines 88-90, that he puts with his own hand 
his proper signature and vouches for its genuine- 
ness. The inscription then concludes (lines 90-92), as in the 
Kharepatan plates, with a verse enumerating the requisites 
of a valid grant and followed by a statement that it was 
written by “Lokaparf/a,'* the son of the glorious and great 
minister of peace and war, the ‘^Mahasandhivtgrahika Deva- 
pala*', This is the very same man who, as we have observed 
before, wrote the Kharepatan plates. A line is added on the 
reverse side of the third plate stating that this “dma-paM’ 
or plate of grarrt should not be stolen and this brings the 
inscription to an end. 


TEXT 
First Plate 

I. ‘ Svasti [il]* i‘ 5 rlr=api vipul— Aptrid- — abhima- 
3. ta-devata-prasildena I Sainsara-sa- 
3. ra-dharmina-kriyrivatSin® prfininaiu sa- 


1 TJiere is a .symbol at the beginning .somewhat resembling the 
one in the Kharepatan plates, but it is doubtful if it can be read for 
om as Dr. Kielhorn has done. 

2 The verb aptat with Sri in the nominative case does not give 
correct grammatical construction. 

3 The sign of anusvlra in kriyiivatam is placed just after m of 
prasUdem in the preceding line and appears at first sight to make up a 
visarga after it. 
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4. idtam II* AsTd = Viciyaclhar = }lclli!so 

5. Garutmad =datta-jlvitah® \f\ JlmTikiketoh ^2,- 

6. tputro namiia JlmTUavahanah || Tatah 

7. SlLXRA-vam.so = ’bhut SiMHALA-ksmabhrtam vara- 

8. h 1 Prabhuta'bhuta-saubhagya-bhagyavanis = tatra c = iV 

9. rjjitah® 11 Namna Saxapiiullah * khyatah Kr- 

10 . SNARAjA-prasadavan | Samudra-tlra-SAHYA - 

11. nta de^a-sainsadhako nrpah* 11 Tat-siito dharmma 

12 . ev = Abhun = namna DhammiYARAH parah li Prata- 

13. pavan = mahadurgga-VALlPATTANA-krt krtl 

14. II Tasmad = AiyapaRaJO ^ 'bhfid = vijiglsu- 

15. ^gL'nanvitah I Snata 5 = CANDRAPUR-^sanna-nS- 

16. likerainbuna sa yah li Babhuv = AVA [SA"^]’ RAS=^ta- 

17. sman = n!ti-6astrartha-tat[t*]vavit 1 Eka-ne- 

18. tra*'pralagnAri*kanda§«»caada-parakramah 11 

19. Adityavarmma piitrd = *bhril«= tejas = {'idit3’uva- 

20. t - tatah 1 Tasmad = AvaSAR-aUYO = 'bhu® = [j*]jitriri- 

21. r = dharmmavan=snrpah 11 CEMULYA-CANORAPURA-ja-' 

22. ksma-bhrt-sahayya-kclrakat*** | Tatu = ’bhu- 

1 Metre Arya, but not quite regular. In the first line there are 
only twenty-five matras or syllabic instants instead of at least twenty- 
seven required Dy the rules. Taking suasli with the first line there 
would be 27 matniK^ b\it it is separated from the verse by double marks 
of punctuation. 

2 Our text here is more correct than the Kharepalan plates 
which read garutma'datta-jlvitah, 

3 The Kharepatan plates have bhagyava^i-urjjit-orjitah. 

4 Our text shows clearly that the reading jhalaphulla by Pandit 
Bal Gangadhar Sastri who had edited the Kharepatan inscription for 
the first time in the Journal of the B. Br, of the RA. Society, vol. i, 
p. 209 fif., was wrong, and that Kiellionds reading SajiaphuUa is correct. 

5 The Kharepatan plates have Samsad^ano *bhavat, 

6 There is no sign of r over gu in the Kharepatan plates. 

7 The sa in the name Avasara has been omitted by an error of 
the engraver. 

8 Netra is quite clear here. 

0 The Kh. inscription has Avasaro jato, 

10 The Kh. plates have suhayyam-adad-yalt : the change in our 
text has made some improvement in the metre. 
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33. ci = lNDRARA(RA)fjA*]S = tyaga *-= bhogavan = ati- 
sundarah' [il*] 

Second Plate : Obverse 

24. [Ta*] smat = prabhuta-bhagyo = *bhud = Bill [MO Bh!*]- 

2$. mabha-vikramah I Tejasa Rahu [va*] 

26. d =grasta-candramandala-ujjvalah 11 Ta- 

27. ta§ « c = Avasaro raja jato — *tlba (va)- 

28. vivekavan | Prajnah prajfiah patuh 

29. su (gu) ro dhrrah parama-rfipavan- | Ratta- 

30. nam=abhavat = tasmad = raja punyavatain va- 

31. rah I Nltijfio niti-i§astr=&rtha-vrddha- 

32. sevl jitendriyah li Tasya mahamanda- 

33. lika-firl'RATTARYA-raja-rajye I Candra*“ 

34. rkka-pravarddhamane pujye ^rl-VALlPATTA- 

35. NE 11 Pahca-maha-matha-sthananagara-IlA- 

36. SfjAMANA’-pradhanAmatya-varggah sainvi- 

37. ditam (tah)* II SaKA-NkPA-KAL-At 1 TA*SA- 

38. MVATSARA'-NAVAsATEsU DVATRIN (M) SAD-ADUI- 

39. KE8V = ANKAT0=:*PI 932 Sadharana sa- 

40. [MVa] tsar® = ANTARGATA-PUsyA-VAHULA-PRATI- 

1 The Kh. plates have for this line tato-bhavadrlndrarajas-tyaga'^ 
bhog-tUisuftdarah j in our text b/io^a h2is been improved into bhogavan^ 
but on the other hand, the name of Indraraja has been contracted 
into Indrara for the exigencies of metre ; another syllable has been 
saved by substituting abhXit for abhavat, 

2 This line stands as Pra/iiaJt pr^xjTuvjan-avTi^aK surah paramof 
rupavan in the Kh. plates. 

3 The name of this city is spelt llanyainana in the Thana plates 
of ArikeSarin (iSaka Samvat 939), Hamyamana in the Bhandup plates 
of Cittarajadeva (Saka Samvat 948) and Hamjaniana in the Kharc- 
patan plates of Anantapaladeva (Saka Samvat lo 16). For references 
see ante. 

4 We expect here a phrase like astu vah Samvidiiam ; instead, 
we have a confusion of two constructions. 

5 Read Samvatsara. 

6 Read Sarjivatsara, 6aka Samvat 930 in the Kharepatan inscrip- 
tion was a Kilaka-saifiivatsara as we have it there ; this is the forty- 
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41. PADI RAVI-VaRE UTTARaYANA-SAMKRa- 

42. NTAU samasta-raj = avall-samalankr- 

43. tah (ta)-6rl-RATTARXjENA sva-hastena hast -6- 
4 t. dakam krtva Vra(Bra)hmana-senavaT[’-NAGA- 

45. MAIYA-SUta-SANKAMAIYASYA KaLVALA- 

46. ^BHAKTA-gramad « VaiDgana^-ksetra>* 


Second Plate : Reverse 

47. * ♦ s = tasy =i\bhidhanam I JaVALE * ♦ ♦ 

48. • II Ca ValothI^ atra iibhayata- 

49. [h*] II jAPATANABHARASATVA^-marya- 

50. dah 1 Anyac-ca | Agkaiiara-Palau- 

$1. RE-gramat pascimayam « Avadi nama 

52. vadi tatra Samjiiaiya nama Vra (Bra)hmanas =*ta- 

53 . sya napla Kumvakaiyasya* ca CiUtiiawaiya- 

54. nama® Vra (Bra)limanl tena ca^ svaklya-na- 

second year in the Jovian cycle of sixty years ; the forty-third year 
(S, S. 931) would be named Saumya, and the designation Sadharana 
for the next following year, Saka Sarnvat 932 of our plates, is in accord 
with the usual nomenclature. 

1 Sendvdi is the proper Frakrt form of Sanskrit Sempati and 
apparently the Brahmana Nagainaiya was a general. The sign ol 
5 in m is very clear on the plate, otherwise we might read the word as 
Senava'i or Senavi, the designation of a vvell-known class of Brahminb 
in the Bombay Presidency. 

2 Vaingana may be an amplification of Vangi which in Maralhi 
means a brinjal or egg-plant. 

3 Both the upper corners of this plate have got broken off, so that 
several letters have been entirely lost. Valothi in line 48 is evidently 
the same as the Marathi word Valathi, i.e., the land as it rises from 
the coast towards the foot of the Sahyadri range opposed to Khalati, 
the descending country (Molesworth — Marathi English Dictionary). 

4 The word may be read Jayatana-bhara^atva, 

5 Read naptuh Kumvariyasya, 

6 Read namni, 

7 The sentence beginning with tena ca is very corrupt. 
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55. ptika anunasvarupena slmara- 

56. saha puga sphalT' jivaloko datta- 

57. s = tasya maryyada | Purvvatah pa8a(sH)na-de- 

58. ulr-* Daksinata’* nadi | Pascimatah 

59. Boribhatha*-samTpa-samudrah I Uttara- 

60. tah(to) Gacoma 1 Iti suprasiddha-maryya- 

61. da(da)-vi8uddhah Sri-RATTARijA-putra-pautrai- 

62. [r*] = etac = ca putra-pautrcbhyah namasya-rOpe- 

63. na sarvva-pariharain pratipalanlyam I 

64. Ktad =apaliarane mahan = dosah sainpadya- 

65. te 11 Uktan = ca munibhih® 1 Yamaha datta- 

66. ni piirii narendrair = danani dharmm — Artha-ya- 

67. aaskarani | Nirmalya*vantah (nta)-prati- 

68. niani taiii ko nama sadhuh punar = a- 

69. dadita li Va (Ba) hubhir - vasudha bhukta r [a*]- 

70. [ja*] bhih SagarAdibhih I Yasya ya[sya*] 


Third Plate : Obverse 

71. [ya''‘] da bhumis -tasya tasya tada phala [m li*] 

72. [Sa*] manyC ^ *y2L>)' dharmraa-setur -- nrpanAin i [Ka*]- 

73. le kale palanlyo bhavadbhih I Sa- 

74. rvan = etan bhavinah parthivendriin bhu- 

75. yo bhuyo yacate R.imabhadiah 11 yas ^ tv c- 

76. vam abhyarthito -- *pi Kalikala-gupita®-mana- 

77. bkah puratana dharmma-daya-luptini karisya- 

78. ti sa cva niraya-phalarn -- anubhavisyati 

79. II Uktan-ca | Sva dattam paradattain va yo ha- 

80. rcta vasundharam | sa.stir (tini) varsa-sahasrani 


I Read pugasthali, 2 This may be read as dehatl. 

3 Read daks^inato. 

4 This means the sea below the low water mark at the mouth 
of a creek. 

5 These benedictive and imprecatory verses with some addi- 
tional ones, and a few immaterial changes, occur also in the Kharepatan 
plates. 

6 Musita in the Kharepatan plates. 

MLQ., JUNE, 1928 
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81. visthayain sa krmir = bhavet II Sa^ir (tim) = var^a- 

82. sahasrani svargge ti^thati bhGmidah || 

83. Acchetta c = {lnumanta ca tany = eva narakam 

84. vrajet 11 Iti muni-vacanany = avadharya 

85. I Samast-=rigami-nypatibhih palana-dha- 

86. rmma-phala-lobha cva karanlyah | Na pu- 

87. nas - tal-Iopa*kalanka-parair = bbhavitavyam I) 

88. Yatha c ~ aitad =evam 1 Srl-RATTARXjAH sva^ha- 

89. ste svahastam = aropayati svahasto = *yain mama 

90. K§rl Rattarajasya 1 Mudra-Suddham kriya-su- 

91. ddham bhukti-auddham sacihnakam \ Raja-sva- 

92. hasta-siiddhain tu duddhim - ayati Sasanam I 
93 * Sandhi-vigrahika-sri-DevapalArya- 

94. sutena Loka [pa] rya-namna likhita- 

95. [m = ida*]' m = iti ma [mgalam*]* maha-snh 11® 

Third Plate : Reverse 

96. Alam haranena dana-pa^a (sya*)* 

Haran Chandra Chakladar 


1 The plate here is broken. 

2 The letters have worn away. Our reading of mamgalam is 
only a guess, 

3 There is a symbol like a circle at the ^nd, 

4 This appeal against the stealing of the plates is rather 
peculiar. 



Vasubandhu and the Vadavidhi 

In a well-known article^ Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyahhusana 
expressed the view that Uddyotakara, the famous NySya 
commentator, knew the Vdidanyaya of Dliarmakirti which 
he cited in his Nyayavarttika on i, 1, 33 as Vadavidhi. He 
reinforced this view by holding that Uddyotakara knew also 
the Vadavidkanatlka^ which he cites (on i, 1, 33 and 41) in 
respect of the definition of paksa and vMa respectively, 
and that the Tibetan translation of the Vadanyayatikd of 
Vinltadeva proves to contain passages substantially identical 
with those cited by Uddyotakara. The result of this argu- 
ment is, of course, important in that it establishes, when 
taken in conjunction with the fact that Uddyotakara seems 
to be known to Dhartnaklrti, the contemporaneity of the two 
writers, who may be referred to in immediate proximity in 
a pun of Subandhu’s in his V^avadatta.^ 

To this view exception is taken in an interesting article* 
by H. R. Rangaswainy Iyengar, who contends that the refer- 
ence to the Vadavidhi is to a work by the well-known Vasu- 
bandhu. He holds that the difference of name, VMavidhi 
and Vadanyaya, tells strongly against the identification, but 
this can hardly bo deemed a conclusive ground ; there are 
far too many cases known in which works bear more than 
one title, and apart from that, even in modern days of libraries 
and easy access to titles, errors in citation of books by name 
are not rare. Nor can we say that the definition of pratijm 
cited from the Vadavidhi ‘‘bears only a semblance of similar- 
ity to that given by Dharmakirti in his Vadanyaya,'* As the 
author himself proceeds to show, a literal rendering of the 
Tibetan gives us the words pratijt^ oa sSdhySbhidhSnat which 

I JRAS., 1914. pp. 601-& 3 Keith, JR AS., 1914, pp. iioa f. 

3 JBORSi, xli, 587-91. 
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(or nil purposes is identical with the sadhyabhidlianam 
pratijm of the citation from the Vddavidhi. It appears, 
therefore, that the attempt to disprove tlie reference 
to the Vadanyaya is inadequate. Mr. Iyengar adduces 
as a further argument tlie fact that on this identification 
of the Vadavidhi, the Vadmidhanatiha must be identified 
with the work of Vinitadeva, which is objectionable on the 
score of the late date of that author. He seems not to 
know that Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana definitely 
accepted this identification and supported it by citation 
of the Tibetan renderings in the Vadanyayatlka ; this is 
doubtless due to the fact that this point is passed over in the 
Jffisfory o/JttcZi'an and is only set out in the article in 
the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society. As a matter of 
fact, we are not in a position definitely to determine the date 
of Vinitadeva from any external evidence ; that brought 
forward in the History of Indian Logic (p. 320) claims no 
special value, and before the theory of the use of Vinitadeva 
by Uddyotakara can be definitely disposed of, it will bo 
necessary to deal with the two citations which Dr. Vidya- 
bhusana claimed to identify. It must be added that it can 
hardly bo doubted that the Vadavidh anatlka must be intend- 
ed to be a comment on the Vadavidhi, a point which illus- 
trates the fact that slight variants of name without essen- 
tial change of sense may be taken for legitimate in Indian 
works. 

Mr. lyeuger's own view would see in the Vddavidhi a 
work of Vasbandhu ; on the question of the Vddavidhanaijkd 
he is silent, though obviously it is not advisa ble to seek to 
separate the two issues ; his position would have been enor- 
mously strengthened had he been able to point to a commen- 
tary on the Vddavidhi of Vasubandhu which was referred 
to by Uddyotakara. Moreover it must be admitted that, 
as the author very fairly points out, the Tibetan title of the 
work which he has adduced would normally and properly 
be rendered Vadasiddhi, which is by up means the same as 
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Vadavidhi, and that the rendering Vadavidhi rests on the 
translation of the Chinese title Bonki of a work of Vasu- 
bandhu as Vadavidhi. But, this apart, the evidence on 
which the clainj is made that Vasubandhu’s work is referred 
to iis wholly indirect. Mr. Iyengar has not adduced any 
definition of pratijM ascribed to Vaaubandhu’s Vadavidhi 
(Vadasiddhi) ; on the contrary, all that he can point out is 
that Uddyotakara criticises two definitions of pratyak^a and 
anamana, which are apparently the same as those criticised 
by DignSga in his Pratnanasamiiccaya (to judge from the 
Tibetan version), and the comment on that work ascribes them 
to the Vadavidhi, without naming any author. On the 
other hand, VScaspati in the case of the definition of pi'atya- 
ksa ascribes it to Vasubandhu. The argument, therefore, 
is : Uddyotakara cites a definition of pratijm from a Fdda- 
vidhi ; he deals with definitions of p^'atyaJc^a and ammana, 
which appear apparently in the same shape in the Tibetan 
version of the Prarmmsamuccaya and by its comment are 
ascribed to a Vadasiddhi or possibly Vadavidhi, and one of 
these definitions is definitely ascribed to Vasubandhu by 
Vacaspati ; therefore “vve can safely conclude” that the 
Vadavidhi referred to by Uddyotakara is the work of Vasu- 
bandhu. There are, it is clear, far too many gaps in this 
reasoning, and nothing convincing can be adduced unless 
and until the question of the Vadavidhanatlka is faced at 
the same time. 

When we consider that text difficulties do not lessen. The 
theory of Dr. Vidyabhusana is clear, and is supported by 
the passages which he cites from the Vadanydyatlka, which 
has definitions of pak§a and of vada corresponding to those 
ascribed absolutely clearly in the first case, and with much 
probability in the second, to the Vadavidhanatlka. Other 
authorities do nob recognise that tho second reference is to 
that work, but unquestionably, as will bo shown below, that 
is a legitimate inference from the discussion, and it is very 
greatly strengthened by the coincidence of the occurrence 
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of the passage in the Vadanyayatiha. As regards the first 
passage, there is au interesting suggestion by Dr. Randle 
in his Fragments from Dinndga that the author may be 
Dign&ga ; unfortunately he does not appear to know the 
article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
position would then be that Vasubandhu wrote the Fada- 
vidhi, and that Dignaga corrected it in the V&davidhanatlka, 
and this view would, of course, have the great advantage 
over that of Mr, Iyengar in that it would solve the whole 
problem and not leave it but half answered. It is, therefore, 
desirable to submit this theory to a critical investigation as 
far as our scanty sources permit. 

There is, of course, one strong objection to any such view, 
viz., the absence of any evidence of the writing by DignSga 
of a commentary on the Padavidhi of Vasubandhu, assuming 
that Vasubandhu did write a treatise of that name. This 
point is not absolutely decisive, but it prevents us feeling any 
certainty regarding the proposed explanation, even if other 
matters did not tell against it. Nor is the rest of the evid- 
ence satisfactory. Dr. Ganganath Jha* holds that the Vada- 
vidhi referred to by Uddyotakara is a work of Subandhu, 
and he finds another reference to it in the Nyayavarttika 
(p. 157, line 17) by reading there idstratvena ca vddavidMn- 
am ahhyupagamyate for the vaddbhidhanam of the recorded 
text. The amendment may be tempting, but it is clearly 
illegitimate, for as Dr. Randle (p. 55, n. 2) admits, the accept- 
ed text makes sense, and, it may be added, the corruption 
supposed has no obvious explanation, so that on any sound 
principle of textual criticism this passage must be ignored 
in this connection. The ground for ascribing the Vadavidhi 
to Subandhu is thus gravely impugned, for its justification 
rested (1) on the fact that Vficaspati (p. 218, line 9) ascribes 
the definition oi'vSda given by Uddyotakara (p. 151, line 20) to 
Subandhu {Saubandhavatfl lakfatfam) and (2) on the amendment 

1 See his translation, 1 , 441 and 454 notes. 
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of vadabhidh&nam to vadavidhanam. If this conjecture be 
laid aside, as it must properly be, the, ascription to Subandhu 
of the Vadavidhi is purely conjectural. Moreover, as against 
Dr. Ganganath Jha’s view must be set the fact that he conjec- 
tures^ that the definition of pak^a given in the Nydyavdrtt' 
ika (p. 116, line 14) as yah sadhayitum ista^ is that of 
Subandhu. But the Vadavidhanatlkd^ as cited by Uddyo- 
takara, is absolutely clear in indicating that the word stayom 
was contained in the definition which it defended, and, there- 
fore, it is most improbable that Subandhu was the author 
of the Vadavidhi, if Dr. Ganganath Jim’s ascription of the 
definition without svayam to him is correct. It must be 
added that there seems no ground for the ascription. 

But one fact emerges from this mass of conjectures. 
YScaspati definitely refers to Subandhu the definition of 
vada cited anonymously in TJddyotakara (p. 151), but by 
Dr. Yidyabhuaana ascribed to the V adavidhanatlka and 
identified with a passage in the VadanydyatilM in its Tibetan 
rendering. On this identification one doubt presents itself, 
which should be noted; Uddyotakara (p. 124, line 9) has 
an almost identical definition of vada, in which staparapak^ct- 
siddhyasiddhyartham in p. 151 is replaced by svaparapaksa- 
yok siddhyasiddhyartham. It is just possible that the Tibetan 
rendering could be made applicable to this definition of p. 
124 as opposed to that of p. 151, and it may be argued that 
the occurrence of the phrase at p. 124, in comparatively close 
proximity to the citation of the Vadavidhanatlka at p. 120, 
is in favour of the view that the citation at p. 124 rather 
than that at p. 151 is from that work. However that may 
be, and it may be presumed that Dr. Vidyabhusana decided 
against this possiblity, though he does not mention the point, 
there remains the question of who Subandhu was. Both 
Dr. Ganganath Jha* and Dr. Vidyabhusana* identify him 

1 I, 331 . 2 i, 441 ; but compare i, 394 - 

3 History 0/ Indian Logie, p. 138. 
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with Vasubandhu, the former, it is true, with some hesita- 
tion. Dr. Randle^ holds that the reasonable supposition 
is that “in these passages (i.e. those in which Sauhandhavavri 
lak§amm is referred to) YScaspati abbreviates Vasubandhu 
to Subandhu, just as he invariably speaks of Dharmakirti 
as Kirti”. The parallelism is not complete, for admittedly 
VScaspati (p. 99, line 13) cites as Vsaubandhavam pratyak^a- 
lak^a^m the definition of pratyak^a given in the Nyaya- 
vSrUika (p. 42, line 15), and the question, therefore, arises 
why in certain cases he should use an abbreviated form. 
But far more serious is the character of the abbreviated form. 
That Kirti should be used for Dharmakirti, or Hari for 
Bhartrhnri, or Sinpha for Vikrarnasimha or Gupta for 
Candragupta, and so forth is obvious and natural, but that 
without reason a man’s name should be reduced from Vasu- 
bandhu to Subandhu is extremely hard to credit, and indeed 
may be dismissed as out of the question. It remains only 
for those who hold this view to suggest nob an abbreviation 
but a variant name, and it is, to be frank, extremely im- 
plausible to urge that the same author should in the same 
work use the regular name of a famous author, and also a 
name which never is elsewhere applied to him, and which, 
it must be added, is not equivalent in sense. 

It must, accordingly, in my opinion be admitted that 
the evidence is lamentably inadequate to overthrow the view 
of Dr. Vidyabhusana. Unquestionably on chronological 
grounds there is some reason to doubt the use by Uddyotakara 
of Yinltadeva, but, if the matter is to be established in 
any other sense than that adopted by Dr. Vidyabhusana, new 
evidence must be adduced, and this note has been written 
in order to indicate the lacunee in the existing evidence. It is 
hardly necessary to add that no confirmation of the use of 
Subandhu for Vasubandhu is to be found in Vftmana’s KSvyS- 
laipkarasUtravrUi (iii, 2, 2). If we wish to find Vasubandhu, 


1 Fragments from Dinmga, p. 26. 
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there we have simply to alter the ca before Suhandhu into 
whereas no such correction is possible in any of the passages 
where Vacaspati refers to Subandhii^ or Saubandhavamlaksa* 
nam. 

It may turther I)e oncliulod that we have no adequate 
evidence for the identification of Suhandhu with Vasubandhu, 
a result which is ni importance because, apart from this 
identification, Vasul)aiullni, according to our present knowledge 
plays a much less p.roininent part in the early history of 
Buddhist logic than would be the case if we could securely* 
assign to him the Vadavidhiy the definition of vaday and 
})ratijndy and assume that he was a predecessor of Dignaga 
in his criticism of the views of proposition, reason and exempli- 
fication given in the Nyayasatra. All these things may 
be true, but for the time being they are conjectures, which do 
not square with the scanty evidence actually available. 
Wo do know his definition of perception, and frankly it cannot 
be said to reveal him as a profound logician. Dignaga 
seems to record that he did not specialise in this topic, though 
ho may largely have inspired that acute logician. Professor 
Stcherbatsky’s suggestion® that he may have adumbrated 
the doctrine of the affinity of perception to inference, and so 
have evoked the polemic of the NydyasTitra (ii, 1, 30), can 
hardly be regarded as convincing ; assuming that the passage 
in question formed part of the original text, there is 
nothing whatever to induce us to fix on the exact form of the 
doctrine against which the Nyaya contended. There was 
unquestionably in ancient India a vast activity of thought 
which is only hinted at in the tantalising brevity and obscurity 
of the Sutras of the philosophic schools, and we run serious 
risks of misconstruing the facts if we seek unduly to simplify 
the history of thought. 

A. Bbrriedale Keith 

I p. 205, line 26. 2 fragments from Dinnaga, pp. 27, 28. 

3 La thcorie de la connaissance et de la logique chez les Bouddhistes 
tavdi/sy p. 197, n. 3. For Dignaga^ view, ibid,y p. 2, 

JUNE, 1928 



The Study of Ancient Indian Geography 

For an intelligent study of the history of any country, 
a thorough knowledge of its geography is indispensable. It 
is impossible for the student to follow the course of events 
unless he has accurate information about the precise location 
of the various places which figure prominently in the narra- 
tive. Besides, no scientific historian of a country can 
overlook the immense influence which its physical features 
exercise over the character of its people and their political 
destiny. If the above remarks are applicable to modern 
history, they apply with still greater force to the ancient 
history of a country like India with its references to tribes, 
territories, rivers, mountains and cities whose names have long 
passed out of current use. Indeed, in the case of India it 
is not merely the political historian who finds a knowledge 
of geography to be absolutely essential. The student of 
social history who reads about the distinctive usages of 
Udlcya, ^i^tadesa and Dak^ifiapatka in the Dharraa Sutras 
will find it difficult to follow the text unless he knows the 
exact signification of those terms. The student of literary 
history must learn to distinguish between Omdot and Vidar- 
bha, Malidra^tra and Surasena, to name only a few provinces 
which gave their names to distinct styles of poetic compo- 
sition and different kinds of popular speech. More than the 
political, social and literary historian, the student of religion 
and mythology will feel at every step the need of a thorough 
acquiantance with the divine rivers and mountains which 
receive to this day the homage of the faithful, and those 
Dharma-k^etras and PuQya-sthftnas which even now attract 
pilgrims from the remotest corners of the country. A know- 
ledge t>f space, no less than that of time, of geography no 
less than that of chronology, is an indispensable prerequisite 
of a serious historical study. It is, therefore, needless to 
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emphasise the necessity of the study of the historical geo- 
graphy of Ancient India. 

The original materials for the study of ancient Indian 
geography are supplied principally from the following 
sources : — 

(1) Indigenous texts on geography. 

(2) Incidental references extracted from Indian works 
of a non-geographical character. 

(3) Inscriptions and coins. 

(4) Foreign accounts. 

(1) Independent Indian treatises dealing with geogra- 
phy are by no means common. A list of such works is given 
by Mr. S. N. Majumdar Ssstrl in the Indian Antiquary, 1921, 
p. 123. But they have not been sufficiently examined and 
it is difficult to say how many of them may be accepted as 
genuine. Compositions of a geographical character are, however, 
not unoften found embedded in the religious, legendary and 
astrological literature of ancient India. One of the earliest 
and most remarkable compositions of this type is the famous 
river hymn of the Bgveda (x, 75). Nob less remarkable 
are the sections of the Atharvaveda (xix, 17, 1-9) and the 
Aitareya Brahma^a (viii, 14) referring to the five-fold divi- 
sion of India. Fuller details are given in the two great epics, 
each of which contains a number of chapters which give a 
fairly accurate description of India with its territorial divi- 
sions. In the RSmayaijic account, for instance, of the search 
parties of monkeys sent in quest of Sits, given in four cantos 
(40 — 43) of the Ki^kindhya kanda, we have a detailed survey 
of the tribes, rivers, towns and hermitages of the five great 
regions of India. In the Digvijaya and Tirthayalra sections 
of the sister epic we have details of a similar character. Mora 
professedly geographical are the 

Parva (Mbh., vi, 5-9) of the MahftbhSrata and the correspond- 
ing sections of the PurSjjas and the KSvyamlmftmsS styled 
Jambudvipctvi%T^n<*, Bhuvana-hofct ov BhuvaiKt-vinyasa and 
BcictvibhSga, Of the same type but of inferior value, is the 
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Kurma-vihhiiga or Kttrmf-niveia section of PurS^ic and 
astrological works like the MSidcnijdeya PurS^a (ch. 58), the 
Brhat-samhita and the Paraiara Tantra. 

As pointed out by Pargiter (J.R. A.S., 1894, p. 231) “there 
is plenty of the fabulous in Hindu geography, but it is confined, 
as a rule, to outside lands and the allusions to purely Indian 
topography are generally sober,” The most serious difficulty 
in the way of utilising the Epic and Par5i)iic accounts is the 
corruption of the texts. About a thousand years ago Al- 
beruni complained (i, 238) “Such is the custom of the copy- 
ists and scribes in every nation. 1 cannot declare the 
students of the Puranas to be free from it, for they are not 
men of exact learning.” The Brhat-samhita is undoubtedly 
more free from textual corruption. The section called 
Kurina vihlMija correctly mentions Mekalamha^tha and Pwi- 
(Jrotkala while the corresponding passage of the Markandeya 
Purai^i has Mekhalamusta and Purifotkata. But, as ])ointed 
out by Fleet, the Kurma-vibhOpga list “does not furnish 
materials for preparing an accurate map of ancient India. 
Mistakes in details can easily be shown, e.g. though Varaha- 
mihira places Kacelia and Girinagai-a both in the southern 
division, he locates Raivataka in the south-west; whereas 
this mountain is quite close to Girinaga>’a (Junagodh) and 
the Girnar mountain and is considerably to the south of 
Cutch,” 

Descriptions of India, and particulary of its central region, 
are also found in Buddhist literature. Of a slightly different 
character is the Jaina account of “Milikka” and “Ariya” 
laiiils found in the Paunavanji and other Upaiigas (cf. the 
Markandeya passage 57, 15 “Tair viinis'ra janapada 
mlecchas citryas ca bbagasaly”). The name of the sixth 
U[)aUga called Jumbuddvivapaunatti, however, reminds us 
of the Jamhndvtiiftvar liana of the Brahinaijical texts. 

(2) Besides long texts of a decidedly geographical cha- 
racter, Indian literature, both religious and secular, contains 
numerous isolated references to countries aud cities, rivers and 
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tnounfcains, forests and deserts “which collectively amount to 
a considerable addition to geographical knowledge.” Of 
special value are the references in the Jatakas, the Vinaya 
tents, 'the Ahguttara Nik&ya, the Sutta NipSta, the Mab&- 
govinda Suttanta, the Dhamroapada commentary, the Para- 
mattha JotikS, the DivySvadSna, the Mahavastu, the Jaina 
Sdtras, the early Tamil poems, the grammatical works of 
Papini, Patahjali and Rramadlsvara, the K&vyas of KalidSsa 
and Dapdin, the Dharmasfltra of BodhSyana, the Dharma- 
sSstra of Manu, the ArthasSstra of Eautilya, the K&ma- 
s'Sstra of VstsySyana, NstyasSstra of Bharata, the Siddlianta* 
siromapi of BhSskara and the BSjatarahgii^I of Kalhaua. 
Important information is also given in lexicographies like 
the Amarakosa, the Abhidhanacintamaijii and the Abhi- 
dhanappadipikS. 

(3) Inscriptions and coins constitute the third class of 
materials for ancient Indian geography. They are hardly 
loss important to the student of Indian geography than to 
the student of Indian history. They not only afford us 
glimpses of the historical map of India in definite epochs, 
but supplement the information and advance the knowledge 
derived from literary sources. Who would ever have 
heard of the kingdoms of Satiyaputra and Pavftka, and the 
province of VarakamaudRl®> but for the inscriptions of Asoka 
and Samudragupta and the copper-plate grants of Dharma- 
ditya, Gopacandra and Samacaradeva ? Who would, again, 
have perceived the intimate connection between the city 
of MadhyamikS and the country of the Sibis but for certain 
coins discovered near Chi tor p 

(4) We now turn to the fourth and last class of materials 
viz. foreign accounts. Valuable information about India 
is given by numerous travellers, historians, geographers and 
even rulers of foreign nationalities. The name Hindu (Hidu) 
for instance is first met with in an inscription of a foreign 
potentate whoso dominions extended from the Indus to the 
.^gean. If we omit the obscure references to Ophir and 
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Sophir (Sovira or Sauvira ?) ia the Bible, the Persians are 
the earliest foreign people to leave an account of India. 
Mention ia made of this country and some of its rivers and 
provinces in the 1. vesta and the inscriptions of Darius, the 
potentate to whom we have just referred. 

The next foreign people who wrote about India are the 
Greeks. Writers of this nationality are valuable guides for 
a period covering about seven centuries from the time of 
Hekataios to that of Klaudios Ftolemaios. The officers of 
Alexander and his Seleukidan successors in particular have 
done much to illumine the darkness enveloping the ancient 
geography of Northern India, and particularly of the Land 
of the Five Rivers, the scene of the exploits of ‘Philip’s war- 
like sou’ and his Syrian and Bactriaii successors. The 
Romans and their Greek subjects in Egypt who navigated 
the Indian ocean and maintained commercial or diplomatic 
relations with this country in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, throw much light on the topography of tlie 
Western seaboard and the land of pepper, pearls and beryls 
in the Far South. The most valuable additions to our 
knowledge are made by the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea and the Christian monk of Alexandria who 
bore the name of Kosraos Indikopleustes. The store of 
information gathered by the mariners of the period was 
evidently utilised by Strabo, Pliny and the compiler of the 
Peutingerian Tables. 

Bub it is to the Chinese pilgrims, and particularly to 
Fa Hien, Song-yun, Yuan Chwaug and Ltsing, that we 
are indebted for the most detailed information about the 
historic sites of the Indian interior and the countries under 
its cultural sway. It is a just observation of Cunningham 
that the pilgrimage of Yuan Chwang “forms an epoch of as 
much interest and importance for the ancient history and 
geography of India, as the expedition of Alexander the 
Great.” 

The last notable Chinese pilgrim to visit India was 
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U-kong who travelled io the eighth ceotury. It ia fortunate 
that the time when the light from the Chinese records began 
to fail, light was vouchsafed from another source viz. the 
narratives of Muslim writers. Almost every Muslim observer 
from Sulaiman to Abul Fazl has something interesting to 
say about the topography of ancient (and not merely of 
mediaeval) India. The greatest of the Islamic writers is 
perhaps Al-beruni whose Tahqiq-i-Hind was written in 1030 
A.D. The account of Al-beruni is valuable not only because 
it embodies the personal observations of an intelligent 
foreigner who actually visited this country, but also because it 
affords us a glimpse into tlio geographical texts of the Puranis 
available to him, which had alreadj' unilergone much corrup- 
tion in his day, i.e. as early as the eleventh century a.d. 

The accounts of Muslim writers are supplemented by the 
rocortls of mediaeval European writers like Marco Polo. The 
Tibetan chroniclers (cf. Antiquities of Indian Tibet, p. 64) 
give little geographical information about the Indian interior 
that is not available elsewhere. 

The known date of most of the foreign writers makes 
their evidences particularly interesting, and enables the geo- 
grapher to note the changes in the map of India from age 
to acre. The most serious defect of the non-Indian accounts 
is the rlistortion of names due either to the mis-liearing of 
the Indian sounds or the various transcriptions through which 
they have come down to us, which makes the work of iden- 
tification particularly difficult. Another shortcoming which 
is most noticeable in the work of Klaudious Ptolemaios is 
the distortion of the shape of India. But this blemish must 
be shared by those indigenous writers who likened India to 
a lotus flower or compared its shape to that of a Kurma or 
tortoise. 

A list of pioneers in the field of ancient Indian geogra- 
phical studies is given by Mr. S. N. Majumdar Sastrl in his 
edition of Cunningham's great work (pp. xviif). The follow- 
ing names deserve to be added to the list : — 
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Edward Thomas, Webor, BShler, Burgess, Abbott, Holdioh, 
Fleet, Oldham, Khys Davids, Gerini, Stein, S. L6vi, Fouoher, 
Hultzsch, Kanakasabhai Pillay, Menon, A Barua, Nobin 
Chandra Das and Manomohan Chakravarti. 

H. C. Ray Chaudhubi 
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III 

Ancient Gang^, therefore, could bo nothing else than the 
modern Saptagrarna. ^ Mr. Irving was nearer the mark than 
any one else in his attempt to find out tlie posi- 
tion of Gang6. He says, “The town of Ganges, 
situated at no great distance from Calcutta, was 
a grand emporium for Bengal,’'^ but he does 
nob identify it with any place, Saptagrama, now called 

SStgSon, is situated at a distance of two miles to tho north 
of the town of Hughli, and it satisfies tlie three conditions 
mentioned above. It was situated on the Ganges at tho 
point from which the Sarasvati and the Yamuna branched 
off towards the south and the east ^espectivol3^ The roinains 
of ancient Saptagrama are still to be found by the side of the 
Ganges and on the east bank of the Sarasvati, through whicli 
once flowed the main stream of the Ganges. * Fragments 
of vessels have from time to time been exhumed from the 
silted-up bed of the Sarasvati. Prom its very position 

Saptagrama was eminently fitted for its being a trade dis- 

1 JASB., 1910, pp. 6(4-616; Indian Antiquary, 1921 {The Early 
Course oj the Ganges), pp. 16, 17. 

2 Mr. Irving's Commerce of India, p. 84. 

3 Renneirs Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, p. 57 (see s. v. 
Satgongy. the river Sarasvati is not mentioned, but it is called the 
‘‘Satgong river" ; Imperial Gazetteer of India^ vol. v, p. 480 ; Calcutta 
Review^ vol. xxi, p. i8f; vol. vi, pp. 402, 403. 


Gangd is 
modern 
Saptagra^ 
ma. 
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t^ibutory aud an emporium of commerce. It maintained 
its position **from the Pauranic age to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century** of the Chriatirtn era.^ It was situated 
in Radha. It was ‘‘once a royal city and emporium of 
trade,**^ Saptagraina means a cluster of seven villages ; it 
is therefore a description of the place and not a name. It 
had a name of ecarso before it eompreliendod within its 
boundaries seven villages, and it is reasonable to believe 
that it could not have started oil at once as a full-fledged 
town comprising seven villages and covering an area of 
fourteen miles.® The seven villages are Vasudevapura, 
Vamsavati Kraigiapura, NitySnandapura, Sivapura, Samba- 
chora and Balaclghati. * Saptagrama, therefore, had origi- 
nally a name, however humble it might have been, and that 
muno was Ganga^ the Gange of the Periplus of tliQ Erythrcean 
Sea. Saptagrama was known to the Romans by the name of 
Ganges Eegia,^ and in Ganges Begia was preserved the 
ancient name of Saptagrama, the Gahga or ‘‘Gange, the royal 
residence’^ of Ptolemy. Begia means a “royal residence, 
capital,’* and Ganges Begia means “Gahga, the capital,*’ 
the adjunct Begia being necessary to distinguish it from 
“Gahga, the country’* and ‘‘Gahga, the river,** as stated in 
the Periplihs. But it should be borne in mind that the 
Roman name of Ganges Begia does not refer to Satgaon, 
as the seat of the Governors of Lower Bengal during the 
early period of the Mahomedan rule, for the Romans carried 
oil a direct trade with India, as stated before, from the first 
century a.c„ long before the establishment of the Mahome- 
dan rule in India ; it refers only to Gahga as the capital 

1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. v, p. 481, S. V. Ilugli River. 

2 Asiatic Researches, vol V ; Calcutta Reviezv, vol. xxi, p. 181, 
The Grand Trunk Road — its Localities. 

3 Sakitysrparkat Patrika, vol. xv, p. 15, Saptagrama by 
Mr. R. D. lianerji. 

4 /A SB., igio, p. 615. 

5 Asiatic Researches, vol. v, p. 278. 

i.il.Q., JUNE, 1928 
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of Gaftgft-rftgtira. Sir William Hunter alaoaays, “Sstgaon, 
the 'Gangea Begia’ or ancient royal port of Bengal, lay 
upon ita [Saraavatl’s] bank a abort diatance from the Trive^! 

There can be no doubt that for the aame reaaon, 
to avoid confusion, the town called Gaiiga was also called 

Bandar'* or the “Port of Ganges,” or simply 
''Bandai*' or the “Port,” and the title of “Royal port” that 
was given to SaptagrSma was not a new distinction but a 
legacy inherited from the ancient Oanga Bandar. The word 
Bandar soill exists in its corrupted form in Bandel^ which 
is about a mile of the north of Hughli town. It formed a part 
of ancient SaptagrSma. It contains a Roman Catholic 
Church, the oldest Christian Church built in Bengal by a 
Portuguese named Villalobos in 1597 a.o. SaptagrSma 
was visited in the hey-day of its glory by Fredericke, who 
in 1670 A.c. described it as a great centre of commerce. 
KavikaAka^a, who wrote the Oandi in 1577, referring to 
SaptagrSma, says that the merchants of KaliAga, TrailiAga, 
AAga, Mahara^tra, Guzerat, Btkal, Dravida etc., and 
many other countries come to Saptagrama with merchandise, 
but the Saptagrama merchants never go out of their 
town and they command the wealth of the world, and 
also such comforts at home as are procurable in Paradise.* 
The poet thus briefly but clearly described the opulence and 
prosperity of Saptagrama, and the amenities of life which 
were enjoyed by its people. But the name of Saptagrama 
is not mentioned in any of the Pura^as. The name of 
TriveAl, however, which is a quarter of Saptagrama, is men- 
tioned in the Bthadrdharma Pnratfa it is also alluded to 
in the Pavanadnta^ which was written in the 12th century 


1 Imperial Gaeetter of India, vol, v, p. 481, s. v. Hugli River. 

2 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 57. 

3 See Calcutta Review, 1891, p. 374. 

4 Bfhad-dharma Parana, Furvakhai^da, ch. 6. 

5 Pavana-Mta, v, 33. 
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A.o. The reason is obvious. In the eyes of the philosophic 
and religious Hindus the sanctity of the name of Trive^I 
was of far greater importance than the opulence and wealth 
of Saptagrama, the emporium of commerce, TriveijI, which 
means the “Three plaits” or the three rivers, Gangs, 
YamunS and Sarasvatl, is the counter part of Prayaga 
or Allahabad in the East. In Prayaga, the aforesaid three 
rivers unite and flow together, and, therefore, it is called 
Yukta-vetil. In Treve^I, the rivers separate and flow in differ- 
ent directions, and, therefore, according to Raghunandana,^ 
it is called Dak^i^a (or Southern) Prayaga, and he explains 
it as "Mukta-venl, celebrated as Triveiil in the southern coun- 
try called SaptagrSma.” Mukta-veifi means where the rivers 
separate. Pliny* mentions Trive^I as a great trading centre, 
and says that ships assembled near the Godavari and sailed 
to TreveijI. The Rev. J. Long also says, “Tribeui was for- 
merly noted for its trade; Pliny mentions that the ships 
assembling near the Godavari sailed from theuce to capo 
Faliuurus, then to Tentigald, opposite Fulta, then to Tribeni 
and lastly to Patna. Ptolemy also notices Tribeni,”® These 
ships were evidently bound for Satgaon down the Sarasvatl, 
as it was two miles from Trivejjl. Mr, McCrindle while 
commenting on the word Oang& in Ptolamy’s Geography 
of India says “another G8ng6 is mentioned by Artonidoros 
above or to the N. W. of Polibothra, and this Welford 
identifies with Prayaga, i.e. Allahabad, but Groskurd with 
Auupshahr.”* We accept the identification of Wilford in 
preference to that of Groskurd, as, according to the Puraijas, 
the Ganges is the most sacred in Prayaga, and so the name 
of Gangs must have been extended to the town of Prayaga 

1 Raghunandana’s Prayahcittatattva, Ganga-mahatmya, p. loo. 

2 Pliny’s Natural History, Bk. vi, ch. I9i translated by Philamon 
Holland. 

3 Calcutta Review, vol. vi, p. 408 — Banks of the Bha^rathl, 

4 Indian Antiquary, 1884, p. 365. 
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or A’liahabad. This identification of the GSngc of Artomi- 
doros strongly supports our identification of the Gango of 
Ptolemy with Saptagrama, the eastern quarter of which 
was Triveni, which is called Daksit)a (Southern) Prayaga 
where the two rivers Sarasvatl and Yainunfi separate from 
the Ganges, which is, therefore, deemed here to be as sacred 
as in Allahabad itself. At least this circumstance must 
have greatly influenced the selection of the same name for the 
“market-town” called GdngS which afterwards came to be 
known as Saptagrama. Owing to its antiquity, opulence, 
and reputation as an emporium of commerce, tradition 
has sought to invest Saptagrama with the dignity of 
a pedigree town by ascribing its foundation to seven princes 
of EStiyakubja or Eanouj, and by assenting that it was the 
residence, and under the special protection, of the seven 
B«i8 who have given their names to the constellation called 
Saptar^tmatf^aict or the Great Bear which revolves 
round JDhruva Naksatra or the Pole Star. The temple 
of the Bisis existed near the Trivenil-ghat. Figures of 
Buddha engraved on a slab of stone affixed to the base of 
a pillar in a neighbouring mosque, and a broken statue of 
PSrsvanStha within the enclosure of Zaffar Elian’s tomb, 
indicate that TriveijI also passed through the usual stages of 
Jainism and Buddhism. There can be no reasonable doubt, 
therefore, that ancient Gftnge mentioned in the Periplus 
and in Ptolemy’s Geography is the modern Saptagrama or 
S&tgSon in the district of Hughli, SStgaon declined when 
the Sarasvatl became deteriorated, and its ruin was com- 
pleted when Hughli was declared to be a royal port in 
1632,^ It should bo stated here that it was in Hughli that 
the first Bengali book was printed in 1778, and that book 
was, Halbed’s Grammar, the types of which were prepared 
by Sir C. Wilkins himself,® 

1 Catcu' u Review , vol. vi, p. 404 — The Banks of the Bha^firathl. 

2 Ihi , vol, xiii, p. 433. 
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The fourth capital of Bs^ha was Bhurisre^tha or 
the modern Bhuraet, now an insignificant village in the 
sub-division of ArSinbSgh in the district of 


BhuriSre?- 
(ha, the 
capital of 
Radha, 


Hughli. It was so celebrated that it gave its 
name to a whole Fargana in that snb-divisiou. 
The Prahodhacandrodaya~na(aka, a religious 


and philosophical play composed by Krs^a 


Misra in the court of Kfrtivarman of Bundelkhand in the 


latter half of the 11th century A.c. mentions that Blidha, 
known also by the names of “Bsdha”^ and “Badhaka,”^ 
was in the kingdom of Gauda, and in BSdha there was a 
town called BhtlriSrestha ; and it described B&dha as a 
country.* It appears that Bsdbii appertained to the king- 
dom of Gaude et the time of Adiiiara, but after the death 
of that monarch, Gaude was invaded and conquered by 
Dharma PSia, king of Magadha, in the first half of the 9th 
century a.c., and Adi^Qra's son BhusSra was obliged to 
take refuge in BSdha which, however, was not invaded or 
subjugated by the PSla kings of Magadha. Radha con- 
tinued to be an independent kingdom under the kings of 
the Sara dynasty from Bhusura to Bauasura (called also 
AnusQra) for a period of over two hundred years from 
the 9th century to the latter part of the 11th century 
A.O.* That B&dha was an independent kingdom in the 10th 
centnry A.c. is confirmed by the Khajuraho inscription 
which enumerated Badha as one of the independent king- 
doms conquered by the Dhadga Deva, the Candratreya 
(or Candella) king of Tejabhukti (Bundelkhand).® It also 
appears from the Tirumalaya stone inscription that Bajendra 


1 Prdbodhacandrodaya-nataka, Act iv. 

2 Varendr\^auda-radhakah—Jyotiitattv a. 

3 Prabodhocandrodaya-mtflka, Act ii. 

4 JASB., 1910, p. 607. 

5 Khajuraho Inscription, no. iv: Epigraphia Indica, vol. i, pp. 
138, 146, V. 46. Sec also an inscription transcribed in JASB., 1839, 
P. 173 - 
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Condition 
of the 
people. 


Cola (1012-1052 A.t.) defeated Ranasura, king of Daksi:QLa 
(or southern) Railha and Mahipala, king of Magadha and 
Uttara (or Northern) Radha. So it is very probable that 
the word Railha after the conquest of Dharmapala was con- 
6ned oidy to what is called Daksi^ia Rtldha, mentioned in the 
Prahodhaccmdrodayornatahct, which is said to have been 
the abode, of Ahamkdra or Pride, ‘ Radha and Gauda qgain 
formed a single kingdom at the time of Vijaya Sena, the father 
of Ballala Sena of the Sena dynasty towards the close of 
the 11th ceutui’y. 

It appears from the writings of the Greek historians, the 
itineraries of tJie Chinese travellers and the Hindu works, 
especially those which were composed after the 
4th century of the Christian era, that the people 
of Radha were warlike, rich, prosperous and 
enterprising. They maintained a large standing 
army which bespeaks of their military prowess and constant 
preparation for war. There can be no doubt that during the 
Buddhist period, TSinralipta or Tamluk became a great 
centre of education and training, and pupils from distant 
parts of India resorted to the Sarpgharamas or monasterie.s 
of this place to receive instructions not only in religion, but 
also in the various branches of learning bearing on the Bud- 
dhist religion. In later times, Saptagrama, or, properly speak- 
ing, Trive^I became one of the four Saraajas, or renowned 
seats of Sanskrit learning, and men like .Taganuatha Tarka- 
pailcauana, the compiler of the Digest of Hindu Laws, 
Raghunandana Bhattacarya, the celebrated author of the 
smrti works, ard others flourished at this place, the other 
three Samajas being at Guptipara, Santipur and Nadia. 
There were thirty tols in Trivenl alone. The Kathd- 
sarit-sdgara, the B^hat-lcathd and other works of a 


1 PrabodhacandrodayanMaka, Act ii (see ante), 

2 Deopara Stone Inscription of Vijaya Sena in Epigraphia Indica, 
vol, i, p, 306; see also pp, 312, 313; also Bp, Ind„ vol, ii, p. 350, 
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similar nature, though imaginary in many respects, 
give us some insight into the real condition of the people 
who lived at the time when they were composed, and from 
these works it appears that the merchants of Eadha as a class 
were very rich and prosperous. They not only sent their 
goods to sevf^ral inland towns which were the centres of 
trade, but also their vessels visited distant parts of India, 
Suvarnabhumi (Burma) and Simhala (Ceylon), and in their 
voyages they touched at several islands which studded 
the Indian Ocean, whore they sold or bartered their com- 
modities. They even went to the Persian Gulf for trading 
purposes, notwithstanding the risks they incurred from the 
depredations of pirates who infested the ocean and the 
invasions of the barbarians who lived in the various parts of 
India and the islands they visited. The basis of pure morality 
upon which the Buddhist creed was founded gradually gave 
way to superstition and outward forms: and there was a reac- 
tion. The ideas which pervaded the Mahayana system of Nor- 
thern Buddhism were amalgamated with those connected with 
the Brahmanical cult of Yoga and Saivaic mysticism with its 
worship of ‘‘female energies,*'^ or, to speak more precisely, 
there was an attempt to reconcile the Sankhya system of Hindu 
philosophy® with the Mahayana doctrines of the Buddhists,® 
evidently with a view to find a basis of common creed for 
those who professed their faith in the Vedic religion and 
those who believed in the Mahayana doctrines of Buddhism. 

1 L. Waddell’s Buddhism of Tibet ^ pp. 13, 44. 

2 Monier Williams’ Indian Wisdom^ p. $ 02 ^ — “But in all 
probability, the Tantrika doctrine owes its development to the 
popularising of the Sankhya theory of Purum and Prakrtil* 

3 Mr. D. T. Suzuki says in his Outline of Mahayana Buddhism^ 
p. 138 : “The Samkhya philosophy is an avowed dualism and permits 
the existence of two principles independent of each other. Mahayanism 
is fundamentally monistic and makes ignorance merely a condition 
necessary to the unfolding of Suchness [^Bhutatathata). Therefore what 
the Samkhya splits into two, Mahayanism puts together in one.” 
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Thus Tantrikism came into existence which encouraged 
sacrifices and the performance of mystic rites for the attain- 
ment of wordly objects and salvation.-^ It has been rightly 
said that the main cause which contributed to the disappear- 
ance of Buddhism from the land of its birth was “undoubtedly 
the change in its own nature brought about by its attempt 
to absorb other beliefs and practices with which it came 
w contact.**^ T&ntnkism ia RStJba has bow been sup- 
planted to a great extent by Saivaism and also by Va/spavism 
Since the advent of Caitanya (U85- 1533 a.c.j, whose religion 
has now taken a deep root in Bengal. 

Nundo Lal Dey 


1 MahHinadhava, Act v } BhUgavata, v, ch. 9. 

2 Earl oE RonalUshay's Lands of the Thunderbolt, ch. xii, p. 98. 



Keligion of Kavikankana Mukundarama Oakravarti 

Mr. Cbaruchandra Bandyopadhyay, the writer of the encyclopaidic 
Commentary on the text of Kavikankana, is of opinion that Kavikankana 
was a Vaisnava by religion. He suggested this in an interesting 
monogra[Dh published in the Rharatl of Agrahayana^ 1327 U. s. 
A substance of this has b en published in the introduction to the 
edition of Kavikankana^s text published by the Indian Publishing 
House. In his *‘Candi-niahgaia-bodhinl,*’ Mr. Randyopadhyaya has 
developed his thesis in many elaborate notes and comments. But 
was Kavikankana in reality a Vaisnava ? I have had reasons to believe 
that he was not. 

Kavikankana lived in the last quarter of the i6th century of 
the Christian era. In order to be able to judge the correctness 
or otherwise of the statement that Kavikankana was a Vaisnava, 
we must first of all find the type of a Vai§ijava of his lime. This 
can be done only by reading the orthodox Vaisijava works as well as 
by reference to the secular and other literature of the period. The 
Caitanyabhagavata, the Caitanya-caritamrta, the Advaita-prakasa, 
the Bhaktiratnakara, the Narottamavilasa, the Premavilasa and such 
other works represent the Vaisriava literature of this period. 

I^ana Nagara wrote his Advaita-prakaSa in 1490 Saka (=^1568 A.C.). 
In the second chapter of this work, we meet with a legendary anecdote 
in the life of Advaita, whose name was Kamalaksa in his boyhood. 
One day, the son of the local king, Divya Sitnha, and Kamalaksa 
went together to the temple of the goddess, Kalika. The prince 
bowed down before the idol of the goddess and asked his playmate 
Kamalaksa to do the same. ^ Kamalaksa appeared to be rather indiffer- 
ent to what the prince said. The prince got angry and chastised 

I I 

II 

c^1 1 


JUNE, 1928 
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the future Lord of the Vai^navas for his indifference. The Lord 
could not tolerate this impertinence on the part of a secular 
prince, and breathed out a ‘hunkara,* in consequence of which the 
prince fell senseless on the ground. The sad news was quickly convey- 
ed to the king by the servants in attendance. Kamalaksa hid 
himself behind an ant'hill., whence his father, Kuvera Tarka- 
paficanana, who appeared on the place of occurrence in company with 
the king, discovered him. The king, who was extremely indignant 
at this conduct of Kamalak§a, reprimanded him in public and asked 
him what could have been the motive that actuated a noble 
Brahmana like himself to such a heinous crime. Being put to 
shame in this way, the Lord said, that although the prince 
appeared like a dead man, he was not dead, in fact. So saying, he 
revived the prince by sprinkling over his body the water in which 
the foot of Narayana had been washed, Kuvera, the father of 
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KamalSksa, felt great relief at this unexpected revival of the prince. 
The king was glad beyond measure and distributed alms to the 
poor. 

It was a ‘Dipanvita’ day.^ The king was enjoying the festive 

occasion. The whole village assembled together in the open 

space in front of the temple of the Goddess, where singing and danc- 

ing were going on. Kamalakaa came there and sat in the very middle 
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of the assembly, without prostrating before the idol of the Goddess. 
The king got highly offended at this and asked him, ‘*Why don't 
you make obeisance to the Goddess, O ill-mannered boy ? What a 
strange conduct is yours !'* The Lord replied to the king in the 
following words : ‘Param Brahma, the Supreme Being, is the only 
God that I can conceive of as the object of worship and none else. 
Whoever moves in a multifarious path must meet bewilderment : 
a wise man adores only one God, the deity of one's liking.” 

At this, Kuvera took sides with the king and opened a public 
discussion with his own son. ‘O Kamalakaa, you do not seem 
to have the established view of the question ; it is the Vedas that 
have esuablished the polymorphic appearances of the One Brahma. 
It is a great sin to entertain hostilities against the gods and goddesses : 
you should be prompt and careful in worshipping all gods and goddesses. 
Ramacandra, who was Narayana in person, worshipped the Devi in 
the Treta age in order to have Sita rescued. Bhagavatl, the mother 
of the Universe, is very merciful j all wise ascetics attain 'mukti' by 
adoring Her. Therefore prostrate yourself before Mother Kali ; all 
your calamities will disappear through Her grace and you will have 
your wishes fulfilled." To this, Kamalaksa gave the following re- 
joinder : ‘‘Hear me, my father, be not offended. Many are the evil 
consequences of not being exclusive in one's devotion. If you pour 
water at the root of a tree, the branches and twigs are all satisfied.* 
So, if you worship Narayana, the root of all gods and goddesses, you 
have the satisfaction of worshipping all the deities separately. Bhaga- 
w^aii is the ‘m 3 ya' of Visnu, and is therefore to be considered as some- 
thing external. It is through her illusion that a creature forgets the true 
principle^ ‘tattva-jflana.' A goddess that gets delighted at a sacrificial 
rite in which injury to life is the authoritative commandment, should, on 
no account, be worshipped. If she be the Mother of the world, all crea- 
tures must be her children. Where are the reasons and what are 
the scriptural injunctions that can be adduced in favour of a mother's 
killing her own children ?” The whole assembly became dumbfound- 
ed at hearing this discussion between the father and the son. 
Now Kuvera was compelled to apply the father’s prerogative to 
command his son to obey, and it was at his bidding that the 
young Lord of the Vaisnavas bowed down before the Sakta goddess. 
But the consequence was very astounding. When the consciousness 


I Cf. Bhagavata^ IV, 31, 14. 
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that was inherent in the idol recognised its own Lord, it came out of 
the idol, and in consequence of this, the idol burst into pieces. 

Whatever may be the origin of such an anecdote, it is clear in one 
point, viz., that the Vaisnavas of the day were not liberal in Jieir 
religious opinions. 

In the nineteenth chapter of the same work, there is a passage 
declaring the superiority of the Vaisnava faith to all other forms of 
worship. “Srl-Vaisnava faith is the only true form of worship, time- 
honoured and eternal. Any other form of worship is of a secondary 
importance/^ ^ The Caitanya-bhagavata states that "'the meanest fellow 
who attributes ‘Ifivaratva* (-godship or divinity) to other than Srl- 
Caitanya-candra is abominable and deserves pity.**“ The Narottama- 
vilasa is very severe in its criticism of the followers of the non-Vaianava 
cults who are called the 'pasandis/ “The sinful acts they commit is 
beyond any verbal expression. Their houses are strewn over 
with blood particles caused by the slaughter of goats, rams and 
buffaloes. Some of them dance in a frantic manner, sword in hand, 
with the human head which has been severed from the trunk of an 
. unfortunate victim. Anybody, even a Brahmana, that may happen 
to pass by, is sure to meet death at the hands of these ruffians, Cove- 
tous of the company of women, they make no distinction of castes. 
They cannot have a meal without meat and wine.''® The Bhakti- 
Ratnakara also does not hold a liberal view of the Sakta cult. “So 
saying, the heretics entered the Candl’s temple, and began to display 
arrogance. They prostrated themselves before the goddess, and said 
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again and again that she might bring ruin on these fellows (i.e., the 
Vaisnavas) on the same night/'* 

Evidences of the intolerant attitude of the Vaisnavas might be 
cited from all orthodox works of the time. But I refrain from doing so. 
One or two anecdotes on the subject, however, may be found 
interesting. 

In the Cailanyabhagavata there is an anecdote of a Brahmana 
named Hiranya Pandita who was a worshipper of the goddess, Candt. 
He is said to have been the leader of a gang of dacoits.* Information 
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came to them one day that there was enough of hoarded treasures in 
the house of Nityananda, and assembling together in the temple of 
Candl, they resolved that they should burgle the house of Nityananda 
and take away the treasures that were there. Then they got prepared 
with various weapons and marched at nightfall to a place which was 
near the house of Nityanaqda. While the robbers were waiting for an 
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opportune moment at midnight, the goddess Nidra (Sleep) overpowered 
them, and each one. of them fell asleep and remained senseless till 
broad daylight. Being thus frustrated in their evil attempt they 
began to blame one another. But the leader of the party suggested 
that it was a punishment inflicted on them by Candi, because they 
had come out of the Devl*s temple without offering her the customary 
‘puja/ So they worshipped the goddess with wine and meat the next 
day and started out with the evil intention of burgling the house of 
Nityananda. It was the mystic powers of Nityananda that had brought 
on the dormition of the robbers on the first night of their criminal 
expedition. The same powers were instrumental on the second occasion 
also to cause the bewilderment of the robbers who had the vision of a 
host of soldiers guarding Nityananda^s house. Perplexed and disheart- 
ened, the robbers returned to the temple of Candi. 

The Gang of Hiranya Pandita visited the house of Nityananda on 
a third occasion. They lost their eye-sight by the influence of the 
same mystic powers and were put to infinite trouble. These vicissitudes 
brought on a change on the mind of the leader of the gang who 
began to meditate on the supernatural powers of Nityananda whom 
he began to revere as a god. The whole gang in a body came to 
Nityananda, prostrated themselves before him and confessed everything 
before him, Nityananda pardoned them all, and since then they 
became devout Vaisnavas. 

We find the following interesting story in the Caitanya- 
caritamrta. A heretic Brahmana had the intention of putting Srlvasa 
to trouble.' One night, he came, with . a few friends of his, to the 
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open yard in front of Srivasa’s gate, besmeared the ground with cow- 
dung water, placed an idol of Bhavanl there and offered worship 
to her with the usual formalities. When in the morning ^5riv5sa saw 
what had been done in the night at his cost, he at once sent for 
the scavengers who came and removed the articles of worship 
from hfs door. Cow-dung water was then sprinkled over the place. 
The heretic, however, was afflicted with leprosy in consequence of 
his having wounded the feelings of a devout Vaisnava. The leper is 
reported to have been subsequently cured of his ugly disease by the 
mystic powers of Srlvasa. 

This is the picture of a typical Vaisnava of the time of Kavikaukana. 
Homicide, robbery, burglary a d various other heinous crimes, and 
even untcuchability were frc,^uently attributed by the Vaisnavas 
to those who were followers of religious cults other than theirs, and 
especially the defenders of the Candl cult. 

It is most unlikely therefore that Kavikaukana Mukundarama Cakra- 
vartl who sang of Candi belonged to the type of Vaisnavas 
reperesented in the contemporary Vaisnava works. 

The second point to be noted in this connection is the method 
of self-identification. The Gaudlya Brahmana School instituted by 
Ballala Sena of the I2th century of the Christian era recpiires the 
mention of the Gai, the Gotra (name of tlie original ancestor) 
and such other particulars. No mention of the guru or religious 
preceptor is demanded. According to the Gaudlya Vaisnava 
School instituted by Caitanya-deva, the Sakha, the Sampradaya and 
the name of the guru, must be mentioned in order to give the identi- 
fication of one belonging to the community of the Bhakti Cult. The 
Vaisnava Community is likened to a Tree, called the ^ Bkakii kalpa- 
taru' ( = the wish granting tree of the Bhakti Cult). 

The Caitanya-caritamrta gives description of this tree of the 
Bhakti Cult.' Caitanya himself is called the ‘mrdakara’ (lit. 'gardener’), 
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and he himself is identified with the Tr^e, Nine arc the roots on 
>vhich the tree stands. The central root is Paramfinanda Purl. The 
eight roots on the eight sides are KeiSava Bharali, Brahmananda Purl, 
Brahmananda Bharati, Vignu Purl, Kedava Puri, Kranananda Purl, 
Ntsiniha Tirtha and Sukhananda Purl. The twofold trunk of the 
tree consists in Prabhu Nityananda and Prabhu Advaita. This 
trunk is branched off in diverse directions into numberless branches or 
*dakhas’. Twenty of such 'Sakhas^ constitute a *mandala\ Each ‘Sakha’ 
is again subdivided into sub-branches called ‘Upa-sakhas’. ‘Prema’ 
(=Love) is the fruit that grows on this miraculous tree, which is sweeter 
than ambrosia. The gardener, Caitanya, distributes the fruit without 
any price to any body that may like to taste it. 

In giving his identification, a Vaisnava naturally indicates his 
position in the tree of the Bhakti Cult. Let me cite an example:' 
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"I feel abashed to give out my own identity. Formerly our 
residence was on the banks of the Ganges, it is known to all. 
Visvanatha CakravartI is well known everywhere. His disciple was 
my father, Vipra Jagannatha. I do not know why I have got 
two names, Narahari Dasa and GhanaSyama Dasa.” 

The author of the ‘Candl-mangala* has given us a detailed account 
of himself and his family,' But this self-identification is the method 
of the Ballala School. He gives the names of seven generations of 
his, including his own son, SivarSma. He mentions his Gai, i.e., the 
original village in which his ancestors lived. But he does not say who 
his guru was. In this respect also he does not conform to the 
tradition of the Vaisnava community of his time. 

The third point to be considered in this connection is the 
traditional self-humiliation in speech which forms part of the Vaifnava 
etiquette of the day. “Kindness to animals, association with the 
‘sadhus’, and self-humiliation in speech, — these are the three courses of 
conduct, inborn in every follower of the Krena Cult”.* The author of 
the Caitanyacaritiimrta is well known for his self-humiliation. 
Towards the end of this work, we find the following words : * 
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“Inniiitc is the Divine Dalliance. It cannot be fully described even if 
the narrator has a thousand mouths. A created being is of but small 
intellect, how can he narrate that ? To have myself purified, 1 have only 
touched a very small particle of it. All these are vild efforts, there 
is no end of it. It would be a big volume indeed to give a full descrip- 
tion. It is Brndavana Dasa who first gave a description of the ‘Ilia.’ 
I give an outline only of those ‘lllas*. I give only the outline of what 
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he left out. But still the work has become voluminous owing; to the 
largeness of the *lilas* themselves. Therefore, being unable to des- 
cribe them, 1 make obeisance to the ‘lllas', and bring my work to an 
end. What I have said is only a side-view. This is the way in which 
the other portions are to be tasted. I cannot myself understand the 
Prabhu’s Ilia*, which is very deep. My intelligence cannot discern 
it, my power of description fails. Revering the feet of all my Vaignava 
hearers, I bring my Caitanya-carita to an end. The sky is endless, but 
the birds try to rise as high as they can. So is Prabhu*s 'llla, 
which has no end. How can a created being describe it ? I have 
said as far as my intelligence can reach. It is just like touching only 
one particle of the waters of the sea. Vrndavana Dasa is specially 
favoured by Nityananda. He is, as it were, the Vyasa of the Caitanya- 
lila. Although the whole store of the is in his charge, he has 
described only a small portion of it and gave up the rest. The 
nectarine Caitanyallla is like the sea of milk. He drank as much 
as could be contained in the ‘jharl* (a spouted vessel). He gave 
me a small quantity, the remnant in his ‘jhari’, which has been 
quite enough to satisfy both my hunger and my thirst. I am 
a very small creature, — a red ‘tuni’ bird on the sea beach ; just as that 
bird drinks a very small portion of the vast sea, so too, I have tasted 
a very small portion of Prabhu’s lila. By this analogy alone you 
should make an estimate of the vastness of the lilfi. To say ‘I write’ 
is indicative of false vanity. My body is like a wooden idol. 
Moreover, I am old, infirm, wanting in eye sight, and hard of hearing. 
My hand trembles, and my mind is not steady. I am afflicted with 
various infirmities, and cannot either walk or sit down at ease. Perplex- 
ed with five diseases, 1 die every day and every night. It is through 
the grace of the feet of Sri Govinda, Sri Caitanya, Sri Nityananda, 
Sri Advaita, the loyal Vaisnavas and the hearers that 1 am being 
made to write. They are all very merciful to me. Moreover, Sri Madana- 
popala causes me to write according to his kind order. Although it is not 
proper to disclose this, yet I cannot but say so. The crime of ingratitude 
falls on me if I do not disclose it. Therefore O my hearers, do not be 
angry by thinking that I am displaying vanity. I have revered the 
feet of you all, and by that meritorious act I have been able to finish 
my task.” 

Contrast with this the rather haughty expressions of the poet of 
the ‘Candl-maugala*,— *^sings the poet, SrI-Mukunda” “Cakravarti 
Sri Kavikafikana” ‘'the younger, Mukunda Sarma, who is '‘n excellent 
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poet, a performer of excellent deeds, well versed in the various fiastras, 
a Mii§ra (worthy), and an erudite scholar”.* 

Kavikaiikana does not seem to have been acquainted with the 
Vaisnava etiquette of his time. 

( To be continued ) 

Basanta Kumar Chatterjee 


Astronomical Instruments of the Hindus 

*‘The principal instrument,” says Brennand, “used by the Hindu 
astronomers was the Moon, wliich, from the rapidity of her motion, 
and the known places of the fixed stars on each side of her path, was 
an efficient means of determining the positions and motions of the 
planets by referring them directly to the nearest Yoga-taras of her 
path.” 

But to refer the moon to the nearest Yoga-taray it was necessary 
to determine a point of the Ecliptic, namely the point of intersection 
of the Ecliptic with the Meridian, This point was called by the 
Hindus the KrUnti-patay the intersection of the Ecliptic with a circle 
of declination. The arc of the circle of declination from this point to the 
star, called the apparent latitude, and the arc of the Ecliptic from the 
same point to the beginning of the Asterism Asviniy or to the first point 
of Mesay called the star’s apparent longitude, which were the neces- 
sary coordinates for the observations of the place ot a star, required 
the help of some easy astronomical instruments ; and also for observ- 
ing during the day the sun^s altitude and amplitude some instrument 
of the nature of the sun-dial had to be constructed. 

This was apparent even at the time of the Vedas. Though the 
Vedic priest ascertained the motion of the sun by observing with his 
unaided eye the nearest visible star,* yet there is mention of the fact 

I <rr9 1 

2 Tait. Br., i, 5. 2, i — Yat punyatn nakfatram tad bafa^kurvUo- 
pavyuaam. Yada vat surya udeti. Atha nakfatram naiti, Yavati tatra 
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that Atri brought the sun back to view when enveloped in utter dark- 
ness by means of four Rks and the sons of Atri could alone 
release the sun from the engulfing darkness caused by a mighty power 
Tilak while discussing the meaning of the expression 
considers that Atri observed the solar eclipse by means of the quadrant 
instrument. Tilak’s argument on this point is interesting and 
deserves special consideration. He says, “The fortieth hymn in the 
fifth Mandala of the Rg-veda is still more important in this connection. 
It shows that an eclipse of the sun was then first observed with any 
pretension to accuracy by Atri. It is thus that I understand the last 
verse in the hymn which, after describing the eclipse, says, ^‘Atri alone 
knew him (sun), none else could”.® This observation of the solar 
eclipse is noticed in the Saiikhayana (24,3) and also in the Tandya 
Brahmana (iv, 5, 2 ; 6, 13), in the former of which it is said to have 
occurred three days previous to the Visuvan (the autumnal equinox). 
The observation thus appears to have attracted considerable attention 
in those days. It seems to have been a total eclipse of the sun, and 
the stars became visible during the time, for I so interpret the ex- 
pression bhubanany adldhayuh in verse 5. In verse 6 we are told that 
**Atri knew (the eclipsed sun) by turlya brahina!\ and Sayana inter- 
prets the last two words to mean ‘'the fourth verse or mantra”, But 
the verse wherein these words occur is to be understood the “fourth* 
if we count from the sixth, i.e. the tenth verse. The explanation may 
be good from the ritualist point of view, but it appears to me to be 
quite unsatisfactory otherwise. I would rather interpret turlyena 
brahma'^ to mean “by means of turlya.” Turlya is mentioned in 
modern astronomical works as a name for an instrument called qua- 
drant (SiddhantaSiromani xi, 15), and though we may not suppose 
the same instrument to have existed in the old Vedic days, yet there 
seems to be no objection to hold that it may have meant some instru- 
ments of observation. The word Brahman is no doubt used to denote 
a mantra, but it may also mean knowledge or the means of acquiring 
such knowledge. In Rv., ii, 2, 7 Sayana has himself interpreted 

suryo gacchet. Yatra jaghanyam pasyet. Tavati kurvita yatkarl syat. 
Punyaha eva kurute. Tilak remarks, “The passage is very important as 
it describes the method of making celestial observations in old 
times.*’— Orion, p. 33. 

1 Rg-veda., v, 40, 6 and 9. 

2 Rg-vcda„ V, 40, 6. 
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Brahman to mean some ^^act or action", and I see no reason why we 
should not understand the phrase turxyena brahmam in the above 
hymn to mean ^‘by the action of turlya" or in other words, “by means 
of turlya,” and thus give the whole hymn a simple and natural 
appearance/*^ There could be no other sensible explanation of the 
above two verses. Probably, Atri invented some instruments to observe 
eclipses whereby he could calculate the duration of full or partial 
solar eclipses and the last verse indicates that his descendants became 
conversant with observational astronomy by means of instruments.* 
There is also mention of (Gnomon measuring 12 

fingers) to measure the sun’s shadow in the Atharva-veda.* 

Then let us come to the text of the Jyotiaa Vedanga. There- 
in are stated instruments like clepsydra and Gnomon to measure 
time and to find out the exact time.^ In fact, the Hindus 
became so skilful in the use of clepsydra that they could find out the 
exact time at a mere look at the instrument. Probably the Gnomon 
was then used to determine the motion of the sun and other planets 
and to find out their exact position. 

The Hindus at a very early date found out that without the help 
of suitable instruments the position of a planet could not be deter- 
mined. The observation of the increase and decrease of the shadow 
of a tree must have struck them with the idea of a Gnomon. It 
could be easily constructed. The construction of a cakra or circle 
and a quadrant was very simple. It is, therefore, not impossible 
that the Hindus at the time of the Vedas used some instruments 
especially the quadrant to observe the eclipses. But though the Gnomon 
was sufficient to measure the time during the day, it was not 
possible to use it after dusk. The clepsydra was, therefore, invented 
by the ancient Hindus. This instrument was in use till recently 
and it is even now found in some Hindu temples. 


i Orion, pp. 159-160. 

3 Vide Prof. Jogesh Chandra Roy’s book — “Our Astronomy and 
Astronomers,’* p. 18. 

3 Wt p. 18; vide also the discussion in Bharatiya 
Jyotihsastra by S. B. Dikshit, p. 367. 

4 The clepsydra consists of a metal bowl floating in a vessel of 
water where the amount of water that measures a nadika (24 minutes) 
is given. 
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The period of the Jyotisa Samhitas of which the Brahma Sanihita 
was the earliest came next. The main principles contained in the 
Samhitas are included in the Paflcasiddhantika of Varahamihira. 
Hence we consider that the instruments mentioned in the Pafica- 
siddhantika probably belong to the age of the Samhitas. 

A systematic development of Indian astronomy began with Arya- 
bhata in the fifth century A. c. (475 A, C,). But Aryabhata did not set 
apart a special chapter for describing the instruments. In the course 
of general discussion he makes use of the gola (sphere) and cakra 
(circle) instruments.' Let us now deal with the instruments found in 
the texts of the Siddhantas of later period : 

I. Ghati or Kapala* (clepsydra or water-clock) is referred to in 
the Jyotiga Vedanga, where the amount of water that measures a 
na(JikS (24 minutes) is given.* The more ancient form of water-clock 
appears to have been simply a vessel with a small orifice at the 
bottom, through which the water flowed in a nadika,* but later on 
there came into use the form described in the Suryasiddhanta (chap, 
xiii, 23) : '‘A copper vessel (in the shape of the lower half of a water 
jar) which has a small hole in its bottom and being pieced upon clean 
water in a basin sinks exactly 60 times in a day and night ” The 
description in Varahamihira's Paflcasiddhantika* (505 A, c.) is 
similar, but adds, ‘‘or else a na^ika may be measured by the time 
in which sixty Slokas, each consisting of sixty long syllables, can be 
read out.” The description of the water-clock given by Brahmagupta 
in his Brahmasphutasiddhanta* tallies with that given by the Surya- 
siddhanta, Lallacarya describes this instrument at a good length.^ 
He further adds in his description of the clepsydra: ® “A copper 
vessel weighing 10 palas, 6 ailgulas in height and twice as much 
in breadth at the mouth — this vessel of the capacity of 60 palas of 

1 Aryabhatiya, Golapada, 22. 

2 This is the instrument mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbarl (ed, 
Jarrett), III, 16. 

3 Lala Chhotte Lai’s Jyotisa Vedauga, p. 12. 

4 J. F. Fleet, The Indian Water-clock, J.R.A.S., 1915, pp. 213. 

230. S Paflcasiddhantika, chap, xiv, 32. 

6 Brahmasphutasiddhanta, Yantradhyaya, 41 and 42. 

7 Lalla, Sisyadhivrddhida, Yantradhyaya, 10, ii. 

8 Ibid., 35. 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1928 8 
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water and hemispherical in form is called a ghati. The aforesaid 
copper vessel, bored with a needle made of 3J meiaas* (56 grains troy 
nearly) of gold and 4 aAgulas long, gets nlled in one nadika.” In 
practice, no doubt, the dimensions of the bowl and the orifice were 
determined by experiment Rightly does Bhaskara say : *'See how 
often it is filled and falls to the bottom of the pail of water on which 
it is placed. Divide 60 ghatis of day and night by the quotient and 
it will give the measure of the clepsydra.'*- 

2. Sauku or gnomon is mentioned in the Alharva-veda as an instru- 
ment used to measure shadow. The sun-dial described in the early 
treatises is of the simplest kind, consisting of a vertical rod or gnomon, 
divided into twelve divisions. The Paficasiddhanlika says : “Mark 
from the centre three times the end of the gnomon’s shadow, and then 
describe two fish figures.® Thereupon describe a circle, taking for 
radius a string that is fastened to the point in which the two strings 
issuing from the heads of the fish figures intersect, and that is so long 
as to reach the three points marked. On the given day the shadow of 
the gnomon moves in that circle, and the base of the gnomon is the 
south-north line, and the interval, in the north direction, is the mid- 
day shadow.*’* The Suryasiddhanta remarks, “the gnomon is very 
useful by day when the sun is clear, and an excellent means of as- 
certaining time by taking its shadow.”® The directions of the Surya- 
siddhanta are more elaborate. They are as follows : — “On the 
surface of a stone levelled with water or on the levelled floor of Chunar 
work, describe a circle with a radius of a certain number of digits. 
At the centre set up the gnomon of twelve digits of the measure fixed 
upon ; and where the extremity of its shadow touches the circle in 
the former and after parts of the day, there, fixing two points upon 
the circle, and calling them the forenoon and afternoon points, draw 
midway between them, by means of a fish figure, a north and south 

1 Fleet quotes another rule giving the weight as a suvarna (16 
masas) and length 4 aiigulas. 

2 Siddhantasiromoni, Goladhyaya, chap, xi, verse 5. 

3 Tmi or fish figure is the space contained between two inter- 
secting circles (see the figure). 

4 Pancasiddhantika, p. 79 ; English translation, chap, XIV, 14-16, 
by Thibaut and Bapudev Sastri, 

5 Suryasiddhanta, Chap, XIII, 24. 

6 Suryasiddhanta, Chap. XIII, 1-7. 
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line ; midway between the north and south directions draw, by a fish 
figure, an east and west line ; and in like manner, also by the fish 
figures, between the tour cardinal directions, draw the intermediate 
directions ; draw a circumscribing square by means of the lines going 
out from the centre ; by the digits of its base lines projected upon 
that is any shadow reckoned. The cast and west line is called the 
prime vertical (samamandala) ; it is likewise denominated the east and 
west hour circle (unmandala) and the equinoctial circle (visuvan- 
mandala) 5 draw likewise an east and west line through the equinoctial 
shadow (visuvacchaya) ; the interval between any given shadow 
and the equinoctial shadow is denominated the measure of the ampli- 
tude (agra)'\ Brahmagupta describes the sun-dial thus : 

Mule dvyangulavipulah sucyagro dvadaaaiigulocchrayah/ 
Sahkutalagraviddho* gravaidhalambad rjur jneyah// 

Lalla gives a similar description and a more detailed one.^ Of 
it Bhaskaracarya says, “take for a gnomon a cylindrical piece of 
ivory, and let it be turned on a lathe, taking care that the circum- 
ierence is equal above and below ; from its shadow may be ascertained 
the points of the compass, the place of the observer, including latitude 
etc,, and times.'* ^ 

3. The cakra or circle, marked on its circumference with 360®, 
is suspended by a striiig, the beginning of the divisions being at the 
lowest point. At the centre is a thin axis perpendicular to its plane. 
When the instrument is turned so that its plane is coincident with a 
vertical circle passing through the sun, the shadow of the axis is 
thrown on some division of the circumference and the arc between 
this point and the lowest point, the zero of the divisions measures the 
zenith distance or co-latitude of the sun. It is also used for finding 
the longitude of a planet ; for if the instrument be inclined, and 
held or fixed so that any two of the stars Magha (Regulus), 
Pusya (Canceri), Revatl (Piscium), or ^ata'tarakii* (Aquarii), 
appear to touch the circumference, the plane of the circle will 

1 Sisyadhivrddhida, Yantradhyaya, 45-52. 

2 Siddhanta^iromani, Goladhyaya, Chap. XI, verse 9. 

3 It is interesting to note that the mention of a hundred pliysicians 
in Rv., 1, 24,9 may be taken to represent the asterism ^ata-bhisaj 
or Satataraka, presided over by Varuna according to the later lists 
of Naksatras in the Taittirlya Brahmana, Vide Orion, p. 159. 
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coincide with the plane of the ecliptic, since these stars have no 
longitude. (Citra or Spica, whose longitude is inconsiderable and 
other stars near the Ecliptic would appear also to touch the circum- 
ference). The latitude of a planet which is generally small, 
has its orbit nearly in the same plane with that of the ecliptic 
Looking, then, through a slit at the zero point of the circle, so that 
the planet appears opposite the axis, the position of the circle then 
remaining fixed, the eye is moved along the lower part of the circum- 
ference, so that any one of the above stars is seen opposite the axis, 
the arc between the two positions of the eye being the difference of 
longitude between the planet and the star ; but the longitude of the star 
being known, that of the planet will also be known.* This instru- 
ment is also referred to in the Suryasiddhanta in a general way.* 
Brahmagupta in his Brahmasphutasiddhanta has devoted a couplet 
to the description of this instrument.^ 

Aryabhata^ mentions this instrument and so does Lalla.® 
But Varahamihira has not mentioned it. However, this was a very 
simple instrument and it is believed that the Hindus used this instru- 
ment even at the time of the Vedas. Two such instruments can be 
seen in the Observatory at Jaipur (6ft. in diameter) and one at 
Benares (3ft 7 inches in diameter). 

4. Capa— The half of a circle is called a capa. This instrument 
is mentioned only in the Siddhanta§iromani, 

5. Turlya or quadrant — The half of a semi-circle is called a turiya 
or quadrant This is perhaps the oldest instrument mentioned by 
many old astronomers. I have already referred to its existence even 
at the time of the Vedas. But it is strange that Aryabhata, Lalla, 
Brahmagupta and the present text of the Suryasiddhanta do not take 
any notice of this instrument, 

6. Pl^ha is a circle with an upward staff attached to it. It is 
mentioned only in Brahmasphutasiddhanta and Lallans iSisya- 
dhlvrddhida.® 


1 Siddhanta^iromani, Goladhyaya, Chap. XI, 10-15. 

2 SQryasiddhSnta, Chap. XIII, 20. 

3 Brahmasphutasiddhanta, Yantradhyaya, 18, 

4 Aryabhatiya, Golapada, Arya 22. 

5 Sisyadhivrddhida, Yantradhyaya. 

6 & 9 yadh 5 vrddhida, Yantradhyaya, verse 25, 
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7. Yasti' or staff is described at a considerable length in 
the SiddhantaSiroinani. Having drawn a circle (as the horizon) with a 
radius equal to the radius of a great circle, mark east and west points 
(and the line joining these points is called the pracyaparft or 
east and west line) and mark off (from them) the amplitude 
at the east and west. Draw a circle from the same centre 
with a radius equal to a cosine of declination, i.e., with a radius 
of the diurnal circle, and mark this circle with 60 gha^is. Now take 
the Yasti, equal to the radius of the great circle and hold it with its 
point to the sun, so that no shadow be reflected from it ; the other 
point should rest in the centre. Then measure the distance from the 
end of the amplitude to the point of the Yasti when thus held opposite 
to the sun. This distance applied as a chord within the interior 
circle will cut off, if it be before mid-day, an arc of the number of 
ghav»;: 5 s from sun-rise, and if after mid-day an arc of the time to 
sun-set.^ Brahmagupta makes a passing reference to this instrument. 
But Lalla describes it more fully.* 

8. Dhanus or arc is only mentioned in the Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
and Siddhantasiromani. 

9. Kartari is another instrument of the same type which has 
found place in Brahmasphutasiddhanta and Sisyadhivrddhida only.* 

10. Bhaskara invented another instrument called PhaJaka Yantra 
which is a development of the Cakra Yantra.® He says, **This is 
an excellent instrument, calculated to remove always the darkness of 

1 For the description of this instrument, vide S. B. Dikshit’s 
Bharatiya JyotihSastra, p. 348. 

2 It is plain from this that the distance from the point of the 
staff to the end of the amplitude is the chord of the arc of the diurnal 
circle passing through the sun, intercepted between the horizon and 
the sun ; for this reason, the arc subtended by the distance in question 
in this interior circle described with a radius of the diurnal circle 
which is equal to the cosine of the declination will denote the time 
after sun-rise or to sun-set (vide footnotes by Bapudev Sastri under 
verses 28-30, Siddhantasiromani, Goladhyaya, chap. xi). 

3 . Sisyadhivrddhida, Yantradhyaya, verses 48-50. 

4 Ibid., verse 24 ; also Brahmasphutasiddhanta, Yantradhyaya, 
verse 44. 

5 Compare the description given by Delambre, Astronomic du 
Moyen Age, p. 521. 
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ignorance and is the delight of clever astronomers/* This instrument 
is simply a board divided by horizontals into go equal parts which will 
be also digits. At the centre of the 30th graduation from the top of 
a pin or style is placed perpendicular to the board, and round it a 
circle drawn of radius — 30 divisions, which is graduated in 60 ghatis 
and 360 degrees, each degree being subdivided into 10 palas ; and 
attached to the pin is an index arm (pattika) with a hole at one 
end and made of the length of 60 digits.' This instrument is 
suspended by a chain, and is used for observational purposes. It 
is in fact a kind of an astrolabe to be found in the Observatory at 
Jaipur.* 

The gnomon (sanku), staff (yasti), arc (dhanuh), circle (cakra), 
half-circle (capa), quadrant (turlya), phalaka, pitha and kartari are 
instruments used for taking the shadow of various kinds, 

II. A Svayarnvaha or self-revolving instrument is thus described 
in the Siddhantasiromani ; ‘‘Make a wheel of light wood in its 
circumference ; put hollow spokes all having bores of the same 
diameter, and let them be placed at equal distances from each other ; 
and let them also be all placed at angles somewhat verging from the 
perpendicular ; then half fill these hollow spokes with mercury ; the 
wheel thus filled will, when placed on an axis supported by two posts, 
revolve of itself/** The SuryasiddhSnta also speaks of several self- 
revolving instruments used for mearuring time. “A self-revolving 
sphere is to be made with its axis directed to the poles. The lower 
part of it is to be covered by wax-cloth, and it is to be made to rotate 
by the force of a current of water for the knowledge of the passage 
of time.”* Also “a wheel with hollow spokes half filled with mercury, 
of water, or a mixture of oil and water will be made to revolve by 
itself.*** Lalla’s description of a self-revolving instrument is similar 
to that of the Siddhantasiromani. Probably, Bhaskara based his 
description of this instrument on that of Lalla® and developed it further. 

In this connection Suryasiddhanta described many other un- 
important instruments. It says, “By water instruments, the kapala 

1 Siddhantasiromani, Goladhyaya, chap, xii, verses 18-22. 

2 Vide the annexed figure. 

3 Siddhflntafiiromoni, GolSdhyaya, chap, xi, 50-51. 

4 Suryasiddhanta, chap, xiii, verse l6. 

5 Suryasiddhanta, chap, xiii, verse 7, 

6 Lalla, ^isyadhlvfddhida, YantrSdhyftya, verses 18, 19. 
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(hemisphere) etc., by the peacock, man, monkey, and by stringed 
sand receptacles, one may determine time accurately. Quick-silver* 
holes, water, and cords, ropes and oil and water, mercury and sand 
are used in these. So also a dial (nara-yantra) is good in daytime, and 
when the sun is clear,' 

12. Golayantra or Armillary sphere is described at a considerable 
length by all the ancient astronomers beginning from AryabhaU. 
Varahamihira, Lalla, Brahmagupta and Bhaskara paid much attention 
to this instrument. The Armillary Sphere was, however, of a nature 
too complicated to be used as an instrument for making accurate 
observations, and was rather for the purposes of explanation, and of 
giving instructions on the numerous circles and motions of the several 
spheres of which it was composed. 

Generally it consisted of at least three separate spheres^ on wood, 
on the same polar axis, or Dhruvayasti. ^'First, fix a celestial sphere 
named the Khagola, composed of circles for a given latitude, such as 
the horizon, the equinoctial, the meridian, the prime vertical, the six 
o'clock hour circle, the vertical circles through the north-east and 
north-west points of the horizon ; the names of these circles are 
respectively called the Ksitija, the Nadl-vrtta (marked with 60 
ghatikas), the Yamyottara-vrtta, the Sama-mandala, the Unmandala, 
the two Kona-vfttas with other circles, which always remain the same 
for the same place. Besides these fixed circles, a moveable altitude 
and azimuth circle is attached, by a pair of pins, to the zenith and 
nadir points of the Khagola, for showing the altitude or azimuth of 
any star. The horizon is divided in degrees, either from the meridian 
line or from the east and west points. Secondly, moveable within 
and round the axis of the Khagola was the starry sphere named the 
Bhagola, which comprised the Ecliptic, with the paths also of the moon 
and planets, named Kaepa-vrtta, the circles of declination, or Kranti, 
the diurnal circles called Ahoratra-vrttas ; the azimuth circle through 
the nonagesimal point (tribha lagna or tribhona) is called the Dpk- 
ksepa-vrtta. The Bhagola is supported within the Khagola by 
means of two supporting circles called the Adhara-vrttas, correspond- 
ing with the meridian and horizon of the Khagola. Thirdly, on the 
axis of the Khagola produced, a third sphere is supported. It is 
called the Drggola, or Double Sphere, which is a system in which the 

1 Suryasiddhanta, chap, xiii, verses 21-34 

2 See the annexed figure. 
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circles of the Khagola are mixed with those of the Bhagola. The 
Khagola and Drggola remain fixed, while the Bhagola alone 
revolves.”' 

Suryasiddhanta gives instructions for the marking of a*; elaborate 
Armillary Sphere.^ It says : — ''Having fashioned an earth globe of 
wood, of the desired size, fix a staff, passing through the midst of it 
and protuding at either side for Meru • and likewise a couple of 
sustaining bands and the equinoctical circle ; these are lo be made 
with graduated divisions (aiigula) of degrees of the circle (bhagana). 
Further, by means of the several day radii, as adapted to the scale 
established for those circles, and, by means of the degrees of declina- 
tion and latitude marked off upon the latter, at their own respective 
distances in declination, according to the declination of Aries etc., 
three bands are to be prepared and fastened ; these answer also 
inversely for Cancer, etc. In the same manner, three for Libra, etc., 
answering also inversely for Capricorn, etc. ; and, situated in the 
southern hemisphere are to be made and fastened to the two band 
supporters. Those, likewise, of the asterisms situated in the southern 
and northern hemispheres, of Abhijit, of the seven sages (saptarais), 
of Agastya, of Brahma, etc., are to be fixed. Just in the 
midst of all, the equinoctial band is fixed. Above the points of inter- 
section of that and the supporting bands are the two solstices (ayana) 
and the two equinoxes (visuvat). From the place of the equinox, 
with the exact number of degrees, as proportioned to the whole circle, 
fix by oblique chords the spaces (ksetra) of Aries and the rest ; 
and so likewise, another band running obliquely from solstice to 
solstice, and called the circle of declination (kranti) ; upon that the 
sun constantly revolves giving light ; the moon and the other planets 
also by their own nodes, which arc situated in the ecliptic (apaman- 
dala), being drawn away from it, are beheld at the limit of their 
removal in latitude (viksepa) from the corresponding point of decli- 
nation. The orient ecliptic point (lagna) is that of the orient horizon, 
the Occident point (astam gacchat) is similarly determined. The 
meridian ecliptic point (madhyama) is as calculated by the equivalents 
in right ascension (laAkodaya) for mid-heaven (hamadhya) above. 
The sine which is between the meridian and the horizon (k^itija) is 

1 Brennand, Hindu Astronomy, p. io8. 

2 Suryasiddhanta, chap, xiii, 3-16 (Burgess and Whitney’s 
translation). 
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Styled the day-measure (antya), and the sine of the sun*s ascensional 
distance (caradala) is to be recognised as the interval between the 
equator and the horizon. Having turned upward one's own place, 
the circle of the horizon is midway of the sphere. As covered with 
a casing (vastra) and as left uncovered, it is the sphere surrounded by 
Lokaloka. By the application of water is made ascertainment of 
the revolution of time.” 

Brahmagupta deals with the Armillary Sphere more in the Gola- 
dhyaya than in the Yantradhaya of his Brahmasphutasiddhiinta. He 
says : pracyaparain samamandalam anyad yamyottarani ksitijam anyat 
parikaravat tanmadhye bhfigolas tat-sthitadrastuh i.e, on it one circle 
called the samamandala or the prime vertical has its plane stretching 
north and south ; anothei is termed the Yamyottara vrtta or meridian ; 
yet another called the Kaitija or horizon encircles the other two 
like a girdle. At the common centre of these circles is the observer 
located on the earth (verse 48). 

Also, “inasmuch as an observer on the earth finds a planet in 
the circumference of the upper half of the azimuth circle (drgmandala),it 
turns with the planet” (verse 55). Prthudaka Svaml, the commentator of 
Brahmagupta, in his commentary, quotes at length a detailed account of 
the Golayantra or Armillary Sphere from earlier writers.^ Lalla describes 
it in detail.* Bhaskara follows the description of Lalla very, closely and 
says, '‘This instrument is to be made, placing the Bhagola starry sphere, 
which consists of the ecliptic, diurnal circles, the moon's path, and 
the circles of declination etc., within the Khagola celestial sphere, 
which consists of the horizon, meridian, prime vertical, six o’clock 
line, and other circles which remain fixed in a given latitude. Bring 
the place of the sun on the ecliptic to the eastern horizon ; and mark 
the point of the equinoctial (in the Bhagola) intersected by the horizon, 
viz., east point. Having made the horizon as level as water, turn 
the Bhagola westward till the sun throws its shadow on the centre of 
the earth. This distance from the mark made will represent the 
time from sun-rise. The Lagna or horoscope will then be found in 
that point of the ecliptic which is cut by the horizon.’^* 

1 Vide notes in the chapter called Triprasnadhikara in Brahma- 
gupta’s Khandakhadyaka where a detailed description of Golayantra 
by Prthudaka Svamin has been quoted. 

2 Lalla, Sisyadhlvrddhida, Yantradhyaya, verses 3-6. 

3 SiddhaiitaSiromani, Goladhyaya, chap. vi. 

TUNE, 1928 
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In this connection Bhaskara gives a brief description of another 
instrument which is called the Na<Jl-valaya/ a circle representing 
the Equinotical divided into ghatikas^ and on it are the positions of 
the 12 signs, calculated to correspond with their oblique ascensions 
or risings at the place of observation. It is used in connection with 
the Khagola, whose axis casts a shadow on the circle, and is, in 
fact, an equatorial dial, the ghatika being s/s of an hour. Bhaskara 
describes it in the following verses ‘'Take a wooden circle and 
divide its outer rim into 6o gha{ikas ; then place the twelve signs 
of the Ecliptic on both sides, but instead of making each sign of equal 
extent, they must be made each with such variable arcs as shall 
correspond with their periods of rising in the place of observation 
(the twelve periods are to be thus marked on either side, which arc 
to be again each subdivided into two horas (or hours), three drek* 
kanas, into naviim§as or ninths of 3° i.e. 20' each, twelfths of 2^ 
i.e. 10' and into triipsamsas or thirtieths. These arc called the sa^-* 
vargas or six classes). These signs, however, must be inscribed 
in tlie inverse order of the signs, that is 1st Aries, then Taurus to 
the west or right of Aries, and so on. Then place this circle 
on the polar axis of the Khagola at the centre of the earth (the polar 
axis should be elevated to the height of the pole). Now find 
the sun*s longitude in signs, degrees etc, for the sun-rise of the given 
day (by calculation) and find the same degrees in the circle. Mark 
there the sun’s place, turn the circle round the axis, so that the 
shadow of the axis will fall on the mark of the sun’s place at sun- 
rise and then fix the ci rde. Now as the sur arises, the shadow of 
the axis will advance from the mark made for the point of sun-rise 
to. the nadir (adhah fivastika) and will indicate the hour from sun- 
rise and also the lagna thoroscope) ; the number of hours will be 
found on the shadow itself.” 

Colebrooke in his essay on the Indian and Arabian divisions of 
the Zodiac* gives a detailed account of the Armillary Sphere with 
the graduated circles, and remarks, “The instrument being thus 
placed, the observer ia instructed to look at the star Revatl, through 
a sight fitted to an orifice, at the centre of the sphere ; and, having 

1 This instrument is still found at the observatories of Jaipur, 
Ujjain and Benares. See the annexed figure. 

2 Siddhantatiromaoi, B. D» Saatri's edition, chap, vi, $7* 

3 Asiatic Researches, voL 9. 
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found the star, to adjust, by it, the end of the sign Pisces on the 
Ecliptic. The observer is then to look through the sight, at the 
Yoga-tarfi of Asvinl, or of some other proposed object, and to bring 
the movable circle of the declination over it. The distance in 
degrees from the intersection of this circle and Ecliptic to the end 
of Mina or Pisces is its longitude, dhruvamsa in degrees ; and the 
number of degrees on the movable circle of declination, from the 
same intersection to the place of the star, is its latitude, Vikf^pa, 
North or South.*** 

This is a detailed account of all the instruments used by 
the Hindus from very early times. The astronomical instruments 
of the observatories of Jai Singh have not been mentioned, 
though a passing reference has sometimes been made, inasmuch 
as they are very recent and belong to the eighteenth century A.D. 
Jai Singh studied Hindu, Muslim and European methods impartially 
and made use of both Hindu and Muslim instruments in his 
observatories. However, when everything is said, we must conclude 
by remarking that there is no living trace of most of the early 
astronomical instruments anywhere in India. It is desirable that 
Indian astronomers should try to revive the more important instru- 
ments by a careful study of the Hindu astronomical works. 

SUKUMAR RaNJAN DaS 


Armillary Sphere can be found at Jaipur and at Kotah. 



Why are the Bahubali Colossi called ‘Gommata’ ? 

There are three^ Digambara Jaina colossi in South India, all of 
which were raised to the memory of Bahubali, the son of the first 
Tirthahkara Sri Rsabhanatha, by his second wife, Sunanda Devi. These 
represent him as standing upright in pratimayoga just before his 
attainment of perfection. The striking thing about these colossi is 
that all the three are universally known by the name of ‘Gommata', 
‘Gomata'j 'Gomatta’, ‘Gummata',* or with an affix ‘iSvara' added 
in honour of the divinity of Bahubali, thus, ‘Gommatcfivara' etc., 
amongst Jainas as well as non-Jainas, as if they were the images, not 
of Bahubali but of some other perfected being of the Jaina mythology 
known only as ‘Gommata' etc. (or Gommate§vara etc.). It is the 
purpose of this paper to investigate the reasons why and how 
these colossi of Bahubali came to be known by the novel appellation 
which Bahubali certainly did not have. 

It may be noted here that Bahubali had no such name for himself 
as Gommata etc., nor, in fact, any other name, for none of the other 
names 'Bhujabaii', 'Dorball' etc., by which he has been called, is 
any distinct alter nomen. They are identical in sense with one another, 
the words 'Bahu', ‘Bhuja', ‘Doh' etc. signifying one and the same 
thing (bahu = bhuja = doh = arm). It may also be noted here that 
the earliest of the three colossi, viz., the one installed by 
Camunda Raya (or Cavunda Raya) at iSravana Belgola, first came 
to be popularly called by the name ‘Gommata' etc. (or ‘Gomma- 
teSvara' etc) ; and when in course of time, similar colossi were installed 
at Karkala and Veniir, they also were called alike after their great 
archetype at ^ravana Belgola. Therefore it will suffice for our 

1 The three colossi stand at the three following places : (i) 
‘^ravana Belgola' in Mysore State, installed in 981 a. C. : height 57ft.; 
(2) ‘Karkala' in South Kanara dlairict^ installed in 1432 A. C. : 
height 4 ij 4 ft, ; and (3) 'Venur' in South Kanara district, installed 
in 1603 A. c, : height 35ft. All these colossi belong to the 
‘Digambara' sect of the Jainas. 

2 Gommata, Gomata, Gomatta, Gummata are variants of the 
same n^ine, of which the first seems to be the earliest form. 
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purpose to enquire only the reasons why the original colossus at 
SrSvana Belgola came to be so called. 

Elsewhere^ I have tried to prove that the installation of the 
Sravana Belgola colossus by Camunda Raya must have taken place 
in 981 A.C. It is a settled fact that Camunda Raya could not have 
installed it before 978 A.C ; for had it been installed before that date, 
he would never have failed to mention the fact in the narration 
of his various deeds (and the enumeration of his various titles 
he secured thereby), which he has so faithfully recounted in 
his great Kanarese prose work, the “Trisasti-laksanamahapurana,** 
otherwise called as the ‘'Camunda-raya-purana* after himself. This 
work, as recorded in itself, was finished on the 1 8th of February, 
978 A.C, No less settled is the fact that the colossus had been 
installed before 993 A.C., as the great Kanarese poet ‘Ratna* or *Ranna* 
refers in his Kanarese poem ‘Ajita-tlrthankara purana-tilaka* (or 'Ajita- 
purana'), which he finished in October, 993 A.C , to a pilgrimage made 
by his patroness ‘Attimabbe* to the 'Jinesvara (known as) the lofty 
Kukkutesvara’- (Ajita-purana, I, 61) which is none other than the 


1 See the Kanarese monthly journal, the ‘Karnataka KeSari* 
of Puttur (South Kanara), vol, I, August and September, 1927. 

2 That the Srfivana Belgola colossus is known both as ‘Kukkut- 
e.svara* and ‘Daksina Kukkutesvara’ (KukkuteSvara of the South) is 
amply borne out by the following inscriptions at l^ravana Belgola 
(‘Epigraphia Carnatica’, vol, II, Revised Ed.) : 

(i) No. 234 (circa 1183 A.C.) 

( 3 ) No. 335 (1195 A,C.) 

(4) No. 349(1159 A.C.) 

( 5 ) No. 397 (rii8 A.C.) 

It is said that, though Bahubal! became ‘world -victor's victor, on 
his victory over his elder brother, Bharata, in the agressive war the 
latter had waged against him, he took the victory with remorse and 
felt disgust for the world, the effect being a total renouncement on 
his part. He stood in penance in ‘pratimayoga* for one full year when 
strange venomous creatures called ‘Kukkuta-sarpa* (i.e., fowls with 
hoods of serpents) coiled all around his body, in consequence whereof 
he came to be known as ‘Kukkutesvara'. When, long after, the 
colossus at Sravan.a Belgola was raised to him, it also generally came 
to be known as T<ukkufefivara’ and specifically as ‘Daksina Kukkufe- 
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Gommatefivara colossus of BShubali at Sravana BelgolS. This reference 
in the ‘Ajita-purana’ of Ranna is of great importance in that the 
poet, who was himself a protege of Camunda Raya also/ speaks 
of the Sravana Belgola colossus by its mythological name Kukkutesvara 
(Ajita-purana, I,6i), and not by the actual and popular name it has 
had for centuries thereafter, i.e., ‘Gommata* or 'GommateSvara*. The 
significance of this nonfeasance (if at all it could be such) is enhanced 
by the fact that both the words Kukkuta and Gommata (or Gomata 
or Gummata) being alike dactyls (*Bha'-gana), the name Gommata 
suits the metre as precisely and exactly as Kukkuta and therefore 
**unnata Gommatefivara Jinesvaranam*' fits in with the verse as correctly 
metri causa as “unnata Kukkute§vara JineSvaranSm*' which is found in 
it Hence the irresistible conclusion is that the colossus at Sravana 
Belgola had not become famous as *Gommatefivara* till at least 993 A.C., 
when Ranna finished his poem ‘Ajita-purana*. 

Now all the Jainas in these parts and in Karnataka as well as the 
Jaina and non-Jaina scholars who have dealt with the subject of the 
Sravana Belgola colossus are of one opinion that Camunda Raya, who 
installed it, had also another name ‘Gommata' or ‘Gommata Raya* — by 
which name he has been addressed in the ^Gommatasara* of Nemicandra 
— wherefore the image installed by him came ipso facto to be called 
after him as ‘Gommatedvara* and this name is explained as ^Gomatasya 
(Camundarayasya) + Ifivarah*, i.e., ‘the God of (i.e , the God installed 
and worshipped by) Gommaja (Camuncja Raya). But the several 
facts that have been set forth below will suffice, I hope, to indicate 
that this opinion is not correct. 

fivara' to be distinguished from the original (mythological) colossus 
believed to have been raised to him at ‘Paudanapura by his brother, the 
emperor Bharata, as an act of penitence for his unrighteous war ; 
and it is said that the Paudanapura colossus also was infested with the 
same hooded fowls, and therefore came to be called Kukkutefivara : 
the 1st quotation above (no. 234 Sravana Belgola Inscription) refers 
to that Paudanapura colossus. 

I Ranna says that Camunija Raya was ‘very great alike in 
rectitude, benevolence and piety* (Ajita-purana, XII, 9), and speaks 
of him as ‘the lord of indomitable prowess, who was his (Ranna*s) 
benefactor* (‘Ajita-purSna*, XII, 48) ; moreover the poet named his 
own son as ‘Raya’ after the title ‘Raya* which Camuricja Raya deserved- 
ly received from his king Racamalla IV,-— (Ajita-purana, XIl^ $3)* 
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Neither in the eulogy of himself inscribed on the north face of the 
*Brahmadeva Pillar’ at Sravana Belgola (no. 281, Sravana Belgola 
Inscriptions), nor in his Tri^a^tilak^mana-mahapurana’ (or Camunda- 
rSya-purana) nor in the colophon of his Sanskrit prose work, the 
•Caritrasara^ does Camunda Raya seem to have had the name 
’Gomma^a’ or *Gommata Raya^ either as an additional name of 
himself or as a supplementary title ; nor does his protege, the poet 
Ranna, anywhere in his ‘Ajita-purana’ call his patron ‘Gommata’ 
or 'Gommaja Raya*. It may not therefore be unreasonable nor 
inaccurate to conclude that Camu^d^i Raya could not have had any 
such name till at least 993 a.C. 

The poet *Do<}c}ayya’ of Pirlyapattana in his Sanskrit work 
'Bhujaball-sataka* written in 1550 A. C., says that when at Sravana 
Belgola, Camunda Raya stood on the smaller hill, ‘Candragiri*, and 
shot arrows at the bigger one, 'Indragiri* or ‘Vindyagiri,’ the 
Gommata of Paudanapura manifested himself on the latter 
hill, whereupon the said Camunda Raya granted a large 
number of villages for the daily worship of that god. On 
hearing this munificence his king Racamalla or Raja- 
malla bestowed upon him the exalted title of 'Raya*.' Now the fact 
that in this ‘Bhujabali-sataka^ the original and pre-historic (though 
more or less mythological) colossus raised at Paudanapura by the 
emperor Bharata to his brother Bahuball is called the * Gommata 
of Paudanapura’, and the fact that Camunda Raya is not called 
by that name, is evidence enough to prove that the colossus at 
Sravana Belgola could not have derived its name *Gommata’ from 
its installer Camunda Raya, but on the contrary, it was Camuncja 
Raya that must have acquired his new name ^Gommata’ or 
‘Gommata Raya’ only because of his having installed a ‘Gommata’ 
colossus at iSravana Belgola . Thus it is patent that the image of 
Bahuball (at Sravaua Belgola) itself must have first acquired the new 
name, whence and whereafter Camunda Raya got his new name as a 
reflex. 

That Camunda Raya had the special name or title ‘Raya* 
bestowed upon him by his king is amply borne out by the following 


I ‘iSravana Belgola Inscriptions* (Epigr. Carnat, vol. II, Introd. 
PP« I4i IS). 
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references, each of which is of an earlier date than the ‘Bhujavall- 
sataka’. 

(i) The poet Ranna named his son ^Raya* after Camunda 
Raya (Ajita-purana, XII, 51, 53), 

(2) Another protege of Camuncja Raya, the Kanarese poet 
Nagavarman says in the 'Chandcmbudhi’,a treatise on Kanarese 
prosody, that '‘his protector (i.e., patron) is one (who is called) ‘Nrpa^ 
and 'Anna*, both of which are the titles of Camunda Raya, and of 
which the former is but a synonym of ‘Raya*, meaning 'a king/ and 
the latter 'an elder brother/ 

(3) Inscriptions nos. 73, 125 and 251 (all of 1118A.C.) at 
Sravana Belgola have the following : “Is not Gangaraja* a hundredfold 
more fortunate than the Raya of the Gangas (* kings of the Ganga 
dynasty) of yore ?** Here ‘Raya’ of course is Camunda Raya, who was 
the minister as well as the general of three kings of the Gahga dynasty 
(i.e., the Western Gadgas of Talakad), viz., Marasirpha, Racamalla IV 
and Rakkasa Gaiiga. 

(4) Inscription no. 345 (iiS9 A.c.) at Sravana Belgola also says : 

“If it be asked who at first were the promoters of the immutable 

Jina doctrine, only Raya (i.e., Camunda Raya), the excellent minister 
of king Racamalla ** 

Moreover, Camunda Raya does not call himself ‘Gommata’ or 
‘Gommata Raya* in the three inscriptions o\\ the colossus itself, which 
must have been, without doubt, engraved at his own instance, and 
which are as follows : 

(i) No, 175. — “^ri Camunda Raya caused to be made— "what and 
when is not stated (this inscription is in old Kanarese language and 
alphabet), 

(ii) No. 176. — “Sri Camunda Raya caused to be made — *\vhat and 
when is not stated (the language of this inscription is Tamil, but 
as regards the script, the first two words are in what is called 
‘Grantha* characters, and the last one is in the ‘Vattcluttu* characters. 

(iii) No. 179. — “Sri Camunda Raya caused to be made—*’ what and 
when is not stated, (This inscription is in Marathi language and 
Nagari script). 


I This Gangaraja was the commander-in-chief of king Visnu- 
vardhana of the 'Hosala* dynasty, and also the builder of the enclosure 
around the colossus at Sravana Belgola, 
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These three inscriptions, which record the earliest references to the 
installation, clearly show that ^neither was the colossus called 
‘Gommata* (or ‘Gommate§vara') nor could Camunda Raya have any 
such name at the time of the installation. 

If therefore the colossus or for the matter of that Camunda Raya 
was called 'Gommata* (or ‘Gommatefivara*) neither at the time of 
-ihe installation, nor perhaps till at least 993 A. c.,' when did the 
colossus then come to be called ‘Gommata* (or 'GommatesvaraO and 
Camunda Raya ‘Gommata* (or 'Gommata Raya^) ? 

A glance at the index of the iSravana Belgola inscriptions, (Epi- 
graphia Carnatica, vol. II, Index, p. 13) will show in how many of 
them, has the colossus been called Gomata, Gomata-deva, GomateSa, 
Gomatesvara, Gommata-jina, Gommata-natha, etc. Of these nos. 73 and 
125 (iiiSa.C.), which are the earliest to contain this name, have 
Gommata-deva, and the same mention Camunda Raya as the Raya 
of the Gangas (i.e., the king of the Gauga dynasty) of yore, and 
not at all as ‘Gommata Raya^ though, be it noted, ‘Gommata Raya’ 
instead suits the metre exactly. From this I am tempted to con- 
dude that the colossus had already become famous as ‘Gommata’ (or 
Gommata-deva), whereas Camunda Raya was not known to have had 
any such name, or if he had, the fact was quite forgotten. No. 234 of 
Sravana Belgola inscriptions (1180 a.C.) which calls the image by such 
names as Gommata-jina, Gomma^-deva, Gommata-natha, Gemmate- 
^vara and also simply as Gommata, names Camunda Raya also as 
Gommata.* 

But as all these'inscriptions are much posterior in date to Camunda 
Raya as well as to his installation of the colossus, wc shall see if still 
earlier and contemporary references are available. 

The earliest mention of Camunda Raya as ‘Gommata’ or ‘Gommata 
Raya’ is in the Prakrit work called ‘Pancasaingraha* or ‘Gommatasara' 
which Nemicandra Siddhanta Cakrabarti wrote expressly for and 
addressed to Camunda Raya himself.® 

1 Vide Supra. 

2 (i) Gommata (i.e., Camunda Raya) thus caused this god (i.e., 
the image of the god Bahuball) to be made ; (2) ‘Was it not Camunda 
Raya, alias Gommata, who is an equal of Manu, that thus caused this 
god (i.e., this image of the god Bahubali) to be made with (great) 
effort ?* 

3 Gomma^asara, Karmakan(Ja, verses 968, 969, 971 and 972. 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1928 


10 
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Though the date of the composition of this ‘Gommatasara* is not 
known, it is an indubitable fact that it could not have been composed 
by Nemicandra before he became acquainted with and was accepted 
as a guru by Camun^a Raya, The commentary written upon it by 
Abhayacandra says that the work was composed by Nemicandra for 
the reading and enlightenment of, as well as in response to the 
questions raised by, Camunda Raya himself.^ As however neither 
the poet Ranna, nor Nagavarman mention Camunda Raya by the 
name of Gommafa (or Gommata Raya)) it may not be unfair to 
conclude that Nemicandra must have composed his ‘Gommatasara' 
only after 993 A. C, Again in the Trilokasara*, another work in 
Prakrit by Nemicandra, which also, as said in the commentary written 
thereon by Madhavacandra, a direct disciple of Nemicandra, and 
therefore a contemporary both of Camunda Raya and Nemicandra, 
seems to have been composed for the enlightenment of CamuntJaRaya,* 
he is not called by the name of ‘Gommata’ (or ‘Gommata Raya*). It 
is therefore not unreasonable to conclude that Nemicandra wrote his 
‘Trilokasara* prior to his writing of the Gommatasara. The opening 
v.rse of the ‘Trilokasara’ also corroborates this fact. Madhavacandra, 
contemporary of both Nemicandra and Camunda Raya, in commenting 
upon this verse, says that one of the several meanings of this verse 
suggests Camunda Raya’s supplication to his preceptor Nemicandra; 
and ‘what sort of Nemicandra ?— he, at whose feet both Camunda 
Raya and his king Racamalla bowed down.' This statement of a 
contemporary suffices to prove that Nemicandra was the preceptor 
not only of Camunda Raya, but also of his king Racamalla ; and the 
further fact that this opening verse refers tc the prostration of king 
Racamalla at the feet of Nemicandra will no Jess suffice to prove that 
Nemicandra must have written the ‘Trilokasara', while the king was 
yet alive, i. e., before 984 a.C. (as RScamalla IV reigned from 
974 A,C. to 984 A, C.), As Camunda Raya has nowhere been called 
in the ^Trilokasara* by the name of ^Gommata' (or ‘Gommata Raya), it 
goes without saying that he could have received that name only after 
984 A.C. (when Racmalla died). 

Now, when could Nemicandra have come into contact with 
Camunda Raya and become his ‘guru’ ? Before discussing this 

r Vide the Introduction (p. 40) to the ‘Dravyasaiiigraha’ (‘Sacred 
Books of the Jainas*, vol. i). 

2 Trilokasara, p, 2. 
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question, we have to turn our attention to another and earlier ‘guru^ 
of both Camunda Raya and king Racamalla, who was none other 
than the famous ‘Ajitasena^ of Bafikapura for it was he, who officiat- 
ed at the ceremony of the installation of the Sravana Belagola 
colossus, and not Nemicandra. 

(1) This Ajitasena was the preceptor of Marasimha, Racamalla 
and Rakkasa Gahga, the three successive kings of the Gauga dynasty, 
of whom Marasimha is said to have died by penance at the feet of 
Ajitasena at Bafikapura. * 

(2) The poet Ranna also speaks of him in his Ajita-purana as 
his own as well as the Gahga kings* ‘guru’ (I, 7) j and further 
down in the same poem, he couples the name of Ajitaseiia with that 
of Camunda Raya, whom he calls his benefactor (XIII, 48). In the 
colophon to every canto of the same poem, he calls himself as 
Ajitasena’s disciple. 

(3) Ajitasena was also the preceptor of another protege of 
Cartiunda Raya, viz., the Kanarese poet Nagavarman, who says in his 
‘Chandpmbudhi’ : ‘My king is king/ Rakkasa Gauga, the famous 
Ajitaiena is tny preceptor and Camunda Raya is my benevolent 
patron’. 

(4) In the colophon to his Kanarese work, the ‘Camundaraya- 
purana,’ Camunda Raya calls himself the disciple of Ajitasena.’ 

(5) According to Sravana Belgola inscription no, 121 (circa 995 A.C,), 
Ajitasena seems to have been also the ‘guru’ of Jinadevana, the son of 
Camunda Raya. 

(6) Nemicandra himself says in his ‘Gommatasara* that Ajitasena 
was the ‘guru’ of Camunda Raya (Jlvakanda, 733 Karma- 
kanda, 966), 


1 This place is in the Dharwar district of the Bombay Presidency. 
It seems to have been a very sacred centre of the Digambara Jainas, 
especially of the ‘Sena’ section, for it was there that tlie great 
Jinasena and his disciple Gunabhadra lived and wrote their ‘Adipurana’ 
and ‘Uttarapurana’. There seems to have been a large number of Jaina 
temples at Bafikapura, some of which ‘Hulla’, the great general of 
king Narasimha I of the ‘Hoysala* dynasty, had repaired or renovated 
(Sravna Belgola Inscription, no. 345 of 1159 A.C.). 

2 Inscription, no. 59 (974 A.c.) at Sravana Belgola. 

3 The colophon to Camunda Raya’s Sanskrit work, the ‘Caritra- 
sara’ (p. 103), also mentions Ajitasena as his ‘guru’. 
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(7) The ‘PatJavaV* of the ^sena* section of the Digambara Jainas 
describes Ajitasena as the ^guru* of Camunda Raya (Jainasiddhanta- 
bhaskara, Frathamakirana, p. 38).' 

All these facts, as also the tradition, found in the various works 
written on the colossus and its installation afford at least enough of 
circumstantial evidences in support of the conclusion that it was Ajita- 
sena, and not Nemicandra, who officiated for Camunda Raya at the 
installation of the Sravana Belgola colossus ; whence it is obvious that 
Camunda Raya could have become acquainted with Nemicandra only 
after the installation, or at most at the time of it ; for it is reasonable to 
believe that, that unusually grand and imposing religious ceremony 
must have attracted a very large concourse of people, both lay men 
and Jaina clergy, and Nemicandra also might have taken some part in 
the service (of course, as subordinate to Ajitasena). 

Only three inscriptions of Sravana Belgola (nos. 59, 67 and 121) 
mention Ajitasena, and none of them says anything of his stay at the 
place. He therefore seems not to have made any permanent or even 
a sufficiently prolonged stay at iSravana Belgola, but must have gone 
back to Bankapura soon after the ceremony at ^rrivana Iklgola was 
over, and continued to remain at Bafikapura till the end of his life. 
When therefore Ajitasena had returned to Bafikapura, Camunda Raya, 
who, in the meantime, had become acquainted with Nemicandra, must 
have accepted the latter as his second ‘guru’ ; and king Racamalla 

I There are palpable discrepancies in this passage. For 
Camunda Raya was not the king of southern Telugu country and 
Karnataka, but was the minister and general of the kings of the 
Ganga dynasty, who ruled in the southern Karnataka ; and the rank 
assigned to Ajitasena, placing him eight places above Gunabhadra is 
untenable because of the fact that Ajitasena having been a contem- 
porary of Camunda Raya lived in the latter half of the loth century A.C., 
whereas Gunabhadra lived at the end of the 9th cent, as is evidenced 
from the verse in his ‘Uttarapurana*. Therefore Ajitasena who was the 
preceptor of Camunda Raya and the installer of the l^ravana Belgola 
colossus could never have preceded Gunabhadra, and thus the order 
of succession as given in this TattavalF is anything but correct. 
This, however, cannot effect the fact of the installation of the colossus 
by Ajitasena on behalf of Camunda. It is interesting to note that in 
this ‘Pattavali’ it is clearly said that the image of ‘Bahubali* is called 
‘Gommatta' and not ‘BahubalF, 
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too must have accepted Nemicandra as his ‘guru' at this time. If there- 
fore my date 981 A.C. for the Sravana Belgola installation is correct, 
Nemicandra became the ‘guru' of both Racamalla and Camunda Raya 
between 981 A.C. and 984 A.c.-(for, king- Racamalla died in 984 A.C.)i in 
which interval he must have composed his ‘Trilokasara/ in the opening 
verse of which he alludes to both of these disciples of his. As, however, 
there is no mention in the ‘Trilokasara* of Camunda Raya’s other name 
‘Gommafca* (or 'Gommata Raya*), Camunda Raya could not have 
obtained that name till 984 A.C. ; and as Nemicandra’s later work 
the ‘Gommatasara*, which contains the earliest mention of Gommata 
(or Gommata Raya), does not mention king Racamalla, it is clear 
that ‘Gommatasara’ must have been composed after the king’s death 
i, e., after 984 A.C. These facts are convincing enough for the 
conclusion that it was Nemicandra himself who first gave the name 
‘Gommata* (or ‘Gommata Raya*) to his disciple Camunda Raya, that 
Camunda Raya got this new name at least three (if not more’) years 
after he had installed the colossus, and that he had done it not before 
the composition of the ‘Gommatasara* by Nemicandra. Let us now 
see why Nemicandra gave that new name to Camunda Raya. 

(i) The word ‘Gommata* is also found in Kanarese as an 
adjective, meaning ‘pleasing, beautiful’, ^ wherefore some hold that 
Nemicandra may have called Camunda Raya ^Gommata' or 
'Gommata Raya*, meaning ‘a beautiful person/ 'of a pleasing appea- 
rance* or 'the Raya of a pleasing appearance’. But it is not probable 
that Camunda Raya could be below 50 (if not ( 3 o) years of age at the 
time of the installation (981 A.C.), as his exploits he has himself re- 
counted in his ‘Camundarayapurana’ (978 A.C.) sufficiently bear out 
the fact that he must have been already on the wrong side of fifty when 
he finished it ; if so, it is quite unusual that anyone that has left the 
youth pretty far behind him, and has conscc reted the evening of his 
life to religion and solemn deeds of religion would be addressed as 

1 If Raima’s non-mention of this name be taken as a negative 
evidence, Camunda Raya could not have that name before 993 A.C., 
or in other words, the ‘Gommatasara’ could not have been composed 
before 993 A.C. 

2 Vide Sravana Belgola inscriptions— (i) no. 234 (circa, 1113 AC.). 
‘The general Hulla caused this excellent temple of Jina to be built, 
so that the people said it was beautiful as an ornament to 
Gommatapura* (‘beautiful* = ‘gommaja*). 
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beautiful, Moreover, Camuncja Raya was a man of arms, a great 
hero, every moment of whose life (till he took exclusively to 
religion) was occupied with some heroic action, and every inch of 
whose body must, consequently, have been blurred by the scars, 
commemorative of his victorious exploits ; nor was he less devoted 
to his religion : he was a man of extraordinary piety, as is undeniably 
evidenced by his several works in letters and stone ; wherefore the 
term ‘beautiful’ or ‘pleasing*, which would very well suit a young 
gallant, would surely be quite out of place when applied to him, nor 
would the scholarly and saintly Nemicandra ever stoop to give him 
such a name, as could not but savour of sensuality, be it innocent 
enough to mean but ‘pleasing to the eye’ or ‘beautiful to look at.’ 
If, on the other hand, the word Gommata, be interpreted to mean 'of 
a pleasing nature’, its application to Camunda Raya would not be 
inappropriate j but the derivation of the word, as will be discussed 
below, does not seem to warrant any sense other than sensual, 
and it can therefore only mean ‘pleasing to the eye*. Besides, 
why should Nemicandra give one more name or title to Camunda 
Raya, who already had other names (such as 'Raya’, 'Anna* etc.), and 
not a few titles, unless the new one had its in history, 

religion or tradition ? 

(2) Sj. A. Santiraja Sastri, Nyayatirtha, says In his letter of the 
14th August 1926 to me ; that, as the name Camunda is associated 
with the fierce goddess Kali and is consequently repulsive to the 
feelings of the Jainas, Nemicandra might have changed it to ‘Gommata* 
(or ‘Gommata Raya’).^ But I beg to differ. For the Digambara Jainas 
need not be told, that® ‘Camundi* is the name of the ‘YaksinV® (i.e., the 
female attendent spirit) of the 21st Tirthahkara, Sri Neminatha. 
Without doubt, therefore, after the said ‘Vaksini’ was Camunda Raya 
so named, and not after the 'fierce Kah*. Camunda Raya built a temple 
called ‘Camunda Raya Basadi* after him on the smaller hill, ‘CandragirV 
at Sravana Belgola, where he installed an image of the 23rd Tirthan- 
kara, Sri Neminatha, in the door-way of which shrine he installed an 
image of 'Kusmandini* also, the ‘Yaksini’ of the said Tirthankara. This 
name ‘Kusmandini* is no less dismal ; yet Camunda R^ya placed her 
image within the shrine of this favourite Tirthankara, and Nemicandra 


1 I publish his opinion with his express approval. 

2 But according to the iSvetambaras, she is called ‘Gandharl.* 

3 Cf. Hemacandrai ‘Abhidhanacintamani’, verses 44-46. 
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too did not discountenance his disciple's action. So the association 
of the name *Camunda* with the 'fierce Kali/ could not be the reason 
of Nemicandra's changing the name to *Gommata/^ 

(3) Some, though few, hold that the name ‘Gomata’ applies to 
Bahuball himself. He is said to have travelled far and wide, between 
his renunciation and attainment of perfection. According to them 
‘Gommata* is ‘one who rambles over the esLttW {gam afatlti gomatah). 
But it is needless to say that, the compound and its analysis arc 
hopelessly muddled, for whence could the augment which is so 
prominent in the word ‘Go/«ata' come then ? 

Now before presenting my own theory regarding the origin of the 
name ‘Gomma^a*, let me explain how and why Camunda Raya could 
never be the first recipient of that name and it was the colossus itself 
which first came to be known by that name. 

(1) Inscriptions nos. 242 (1175 A. C.), 333 (1206 A. c.), 345 

(1159 A.C.), 349 (1159 A.C.) and 397 (1129 A.C.) call Sravana Belgola 
by the name oi ‘Gommatapura*, i.e., the city of Gommata. The name 
clearly shows that it means the city of God Gommata, i.e., the colossus 
of Bahuball, and has had nothing to do with Camunda Raya. 

(2) Verse 968 of Nemicandra's ‘Gommatasara’ has “the Jina 
called Gommata standing on the Gommata peak”. Would it not be 
far more likely and reasonable to believe that the peak at 
Sravana Belgola, on which the colossus stands, must have been so 
called after the name ‘Gommata' of the colossus rather than after that 
of Camunda Raya ? This colossus stands on the larger hill, ‘Vindhya- 
giri' or ‘Indragiri’. If the larger hill could have been called ‘Gommata' 
peak on account of Camunda Raya's name being 'Gommata’, why could 
not the smaller hill 'Candragiri* too be called by the same or some 
similar name, as it also contains a temple built by him ? Would it not 
be reasonable, therefore, to conclude that the colossus itself came to be 
called ‘Gommata’ earlier ? A similar case is Karkala (in South Kanara 
district). The rocky hillock there, on which another Gommata colossus 
stands, is also called ‘Gommata betta*, i.e., the hill of Gommata, after 
the name 'Gommata' of the colossus itself, and not after the king Vira 
Pancjya or 'Pandya Raja’ who installed it. 

(3) Nemicandra has not called Camunda Raya by the name of 
Gommata in the ‘Trilokasara’, composed between 981 A.C. and 984 A.C., 

I It is to be noted that most of the female attendant spirits of the 
Jaina Tirthankaras bear the names of the Hindu goddess Durga. 
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but only in his later work, the ‘Gommatasara. This shows that the 
colossus must have acquired the name, *Gommata’ (or *Gommatei§vara’) 
in the interval^ it perhaps being given by the crowds of pilgrims pouring 
in, year after year, 

(4) The two other colossi, raised to Bahuball, the one at Karkala 
and the other at Venur (both in South Kanara district), are also 
called by the name, ‘Gumma^a*, in their respective inscriptions. The 
inscription at the left side of the Karkala colossus ( 1432 A.C.) has 
this — *Let it grant you every wish — the beautiful and holy image 
of the Lord Jina, named Gummata, which was caused to be made 
with great delight by the glorious king Pan4ya Raja, the son of 
Bhairavendra, who was praised by the wise*. 

The left side of the Venur colossus (1603 A.C.) reads thus — ‘Timma, 
the chief among kings, who was ruling over the kingdom of Punjalike, 
consecrated the image of the blessed Jina, called Gummatefe, the 
son of Adi Jina (i.e., the first Tirthahkara, Sr! Rsabhanatha)\ 

The fact, that the installers of the Karkala and Venur colossi 
have preferred to preserve the old name 'Gummata' intact, proves that 
the said name 'Gommata' (or 'Gummata) of the original colossus at 
Sravana Belgola could never have been derived from that of its installer. 

These reasons constrain me to discountenance the theory or the 
wiae-spread belief that it was Camunda Raya himself, who was the 
original possessor of the name or the title ‘Gommata’, and it was from 
him that the name was transferred and applied second-hand to the 
colossus by reason of its being installed by him. I therefore conclude 
that it was the Sravana Belgola colossus itself that first came to be 
popularly called and widely known as 'Gommata,* by virtue of the fact 
that it was the image of Bahuball, who again, in the fitness of things, 
was called 'Gommata', and that Nemicandra gave this new name 
'Gommata* (or 'Gommata Raya'; to his disciple Camunda Raya, for 
his having installed it. Now what does 'Gommatia’ mean ? 

In the ‘Prakftamafijarl’ of KatySyana, the rule governing the 
change that the double sound 'nm* undergoes is laid down as 
‘nmo mah* (III, 42), ’ wherefore the Sanskrit word ‘Manmajha*, meaning 
'cupid*, becomes 'Gammaha' in Prakrit. 

(i) The sounds of the dental class, when final in a Sanskrit word, 
change into cerebrals in Kanaresc*— e g., S. Granthi (a knol)-K. 
'GaijtP (or Gantu ) ; S. SraddhS (confidence, trust, faith) = K. 

1 Nirnayasagara Press edition, p, 41. 2 See below. 
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Sa<J(Je ; S. tana (in music) = K. tana ; S. pattana (a city) = K. pat^ana ; 
S. ‘path a* (path) = K. ‘ba^te’ etc. ; therefore the final ‘th' of the word 
‘Manmatha* would not retain in Kanarese the final 'h' sound it has in 
the Prakrit (Gammaha), but would naturally change into a ‘t*, and thus 
the S. 'Manmatha's=Pkt. ^Gammaha^ would become, in its Kanarese 
‘Tadbhava* form, ‘Gammata*. 

(2) In Kanarese words, the initial *a* sound alternates with the 
short V (as in the English word *noP) sound — e.g., (i)Tmagu (a child) 
-=mogu; mammaga (grandson) = mommaga ; magacu (to subvert) = 
mogacu ; tappalu (valley) = toppalu ; daddi (cowshed) = doddi ; 
sappu (dry leaves) = soppu ; mak (a cubit) = mo!a etc. Therefore 
it is an easy and inevitable passage from Gammata to Gommata.' 

(3) It is to be noted that tne short ‘e* sound (as in the English 
words ‘net*, ‘red* etc.) as well as the short ‘o* sound (as in the English 
words ‘not*, ‘rod*, ‘sob* etc.) is conspicuous by their absence in 
Sanskrit, and though the said sounds are found in the Prakrit, it has 
no separate letters to denote the same. Now in the word Gommata, 
the initial sound is that of the short ‘o* and though the same is 
metrically lengthened by the following double consonant, it never 
changes into the sound of the long V. So it is but natural, that, 
when this word has had to be employed in Sanskrit, its initial short 
*0* sound would be lengthened into that of a long ‘o*, to suit the 
phonetic exigencies of Sanskrit, and thus ‘Gommata* would become 
‘Gomata* : this explains why in Prakrit we find the form ‘Gommata’ 
employed in preference, and in Sanskrit the form 'Gomata* 

(4) It has already been said above that the Sanskrit word ‘patha’ 
(path) becomes ‘bat^e* in its Kanrese ‘Tadbhava* form. It will be 
seen that the final dental aspirate ‘th* of the Sanskrit word changes 
into a double unaspirated tenuis of the cerebral class ; similarly 
‘Manmatha* would become ‘Gommatta* (with an initial short ‘o*) or 
‘Gomatta* (with an initial long ‘o*). 

(5) As regards the form Gummata, however, it is only a variant 
of Gommata, the initial short V sound of Gommata having been 
changed into or displaced by the short 'u* sound. Examples of 
the interchangeability of these two allied vowel sounds are not 
uncommon in Kanarese — as in kodu (to give) -kudu ; ‘todu* (to 
put on) - ‘tudu* ; mogge (a bud) = mugge ; more (to hum, 
to buzz) = mure ; moradu (roughness, unevenness) = muradu ; bogari (a 


I The form Gammata is nowhere to be found. 
LH.Q., JUNE, 1928 


II 
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spinning top) = bugari etc. Gommata, Gummata are therefore merely 
variants and interchangeable forms. 

So it is quite clear on phonological grounds that Gommata (short 
V), Goma{a (long *0’), Gommatta (short *0'), Gomatta (long 'o’) and 
Gummata (short ‘u’) are all merely the 'Tadbhava* forms of the 
Sanskrit word Manmatha, meaning Cupid or Kamadeva. 

Now, how could the colossus of Bahuball come to be called by the 
name Manmatha or Kamadeva ? Was ever Bahuball known as 
Kamadeva or Manmatha ? Had he any such name ? 

(1) Yes. In all the works, whether in Sanskrit, Prakrit or Kanarese, 
Bahuball, the son of the first Tirthahkara by his second wife, has 
been called the Kamadeva (Cupid) of his age, or the incarnation of 
Kamadeva, or even simply as Kamadeva, e.g., 'Adipurana* (circa 850 
A.C.) of Jinasenacarya, xvi, 9 ; xvi, 25. 

(2) Kanarese poet Pampa in his 'Adipurana’ (941 A.C.) states : 
'Bahuball was the cupid of his age and therefore was called by all the 
names which Cupid has’(viii, 52-53). 

(3) Kanarese prose-work of Camunda Raya himself (978 A.C.) says : 
‘To Sunanda Devi was born a son called 'Bahuball’, who was the 
Cupid of that age.’ 

In addition, all these works point out that Bahuball was taught 
the science of erotics by his father, the first Tirthahkara (Jinasena’s 
‘Adipurana*, xvii, 123 ; Pampa’s 'Adipurana*, vii, 60). 

(4) Inscription no. 234 (circa 1180 A.C.) at ^ravana Belgola has : 
'Is he of unequalled beauty ? Yes, he is Cupid (Smara) himself. 
May he (Bahuball) who is the very Cupid (Anahga) bestow on us 
auspicious good fortune' (lines 28-29). Cupid he (Bahuball) had 
formerly (i.e., before his renunciation) taken upon himself the glory 
of the empire of love*. 

To sum up. In accordance with the facts recorded above, and 
the conclusions thence deduced, I hold that, as Bahuball himself 
was well known as Manmatha (Cupid), the colossus raised to him at 
Sravana Belgola naturally came in an early period to be called as 
Gommata (or Gommatefivat a) which is but a ‘Tadbhava' form of the 
original name Manmatha. Thereafter, Nemicandra, in order to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the great and pious act of its installation by his 
disciple Camun^a Raya, adopted for him the new name ‘Gommata* 
(or ‘Gommata Raya*), i.e,, the ‘Raya* who had installed the ‘Gommata 
and addressed him as such and recorded it in his 'Gommata- 
sara' which he had expressly written for the said Camuneja Raya, 
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and which he called 'GommatasSra'i in order to preserve for 
posterity the new name he had conferred on his disciple. For, the 
title ‘Gommatasara’ of the said work means *the quintessence (of the 
philosophy of Jainism, of course) made for (or offered to ) Gommata 
(i.e., Camunda Raya)* in which new title (of the said work), its real 
and subjective title Paficasarngraha (i.e., *a compendium of five 
things*) has been utterly lost. 


Post Script 

Though it has been said above that the Sanskrit word Manmatha 
was transformed into the Kanarese ‘Tadbhava* form ‘Gommata*, it seems 
far more probable that the Kanarese borrowed it from the Marathi 
language rather than directly from Sanskrit. There was (and there 
still is) a very large commerce of words between Marathi and Kanarese 
(for the provinces in which these languages are spoken are contiguous 
at several points), especially in those far-off times, as is amply evi- 
denced by a pretty large number of words native to any one of these 
languages also found in current use in the other. Marathi, 
it need hardly be said, is derived from the ancient Maharastri 
Prakrit and is thus an Aryan language, while the Dravidian Kanarese 
is not ; and the Maharastri Prakrit, as is well-known, was much in 
vogue among the Svetambara Jainas, Now side by side with Marathi 
there was (and still is) another Prakritic language derived from the 
Magadhi (or Ardha MagadhI) Prakrit, which being the vernacular 
of the Konkan, is known as Konkanl. This Konkani (possessing 
no literature of its own and sunk into insignificance now) was once in a 
flourishing condition. It is far older than Marathi which it has enriched 
with not a few of its own words and grammatical forms. Now the word 
‘Gomata* or ‘Gommata’ which is still found in Konkanl as ‘Gomato’ and 
‘Gommato’ (masculine nom. sing.) is not found in Marathi, except in 
that of the Konkan and not outside of it as Gomatil (masc. nom. sing.). 
This word is therefore clearly native to Konkan!, and to no other 
Prakritic language. 

(1) Skt. manthana (churning) — Kon. ‘ganfcana’ : here we find 
the initial *m* of the Sanskrit word changing into ‘g* in Konkani. 

(2) Sanskrit ‘patha* (path) =■ Konkani Vata'; Sanskrit grantin' 
(knot)«Kon. ‘ganfci* : here we find that the final ‘th* of the Sanskrit 
word changes into 'fc* in Konkanl. As another instance of this change 
may be cited the name ^Mammata* of the great rhetorician (author of 
Kavyaprakasa) which is also a Tadbhava* of the Sanskrit Manmatha. 
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(3) The change of the initial *a* sound of Sanskrit words into an *0* 
(rather a short ‘o' than a long one) sound in Konkani is very common 
in the latter language— e.g., Sanskrit 'panasa’ (jack fruit) — Kpn. ponasa ; 
Sanskrit ‘bakula' (a flower) = Kon. ‘vovla* ^ Skt, 'madhu' (honey) = Kon. 
'mo-u' ; Skt, Navati (ninety) s=Kon. ^novi' ; Skt. rasa (juice) = Kon. 
‘rosu' ; Skt. katu (bitter) — Kon. ‘kodu* etc. 

All these changes will suffice to prove that the Sanskrit word 
Manmatha becomes Gommata in Konkani. 

Another reason why I hold that the form Gommata is native to 
Konkani and was thence borrowed into Kanarese via Marathi in all 
probability, is that we find such a peculiar word as ‘Gova* (masc. nom, 
sing. 'govu‘- husband, master, lord), which is purely and undoubtedly 
native to the Konkani language, to be in use in Kanarese' from 
perhaps a very early period. Possibly this word ‘gova* also filtered 
down into Kanarese through Marathi medium. Though at present it 
is conspicuous by its absence in Marathi itself, it is in very good form 
and daily use in Konkani. This word *gova’* comes from the Sanskrit 
word ‘Grahita* (base *Grahitr') which is the shortened form of ‘pari- 
grahita’ (base, ‘pari-grahitr*, husband), just as the other Konkani word 
‘duva' comes from the Sanskrit ‘duhita' (base, ‘duhitr*, daughter). 

I have explained why and how the Sanskrit word Manmatha 
became transformed into Gommata. But this in no way affects what 
has already been said in the body of the article in explanation of the 
formation of the other variants of the word. 

Govind PaI 


1 I give only 2 examples which come to my mind just now : 

(ii6o A.C.'^ ‘King Ereyainga (of the Hoysala dynasty) who is the lord 
of heroes' (‘Epigraphia Carnatica', vol. v, no. 193) ; (1286 A.C.) 

‘This King Narasirnha (of the Hoysala dynasty) who is the lord of 
heroes’ (‘Epigraphia Carnatica’, vol. xii. no 123). In both the word 
‘Gova’ occurs. 

2 Both these Konkani words ‘gova' and ‘duva’ are also found 
as ‘ghova’ and ‘dhuva’ respectively, with aspirate initials ; and this is 
due to the presence of the ‘h’ sound in the original Sanskrit words 
which in its elision influences the sound of the consonants it follows, 



Sandbabhasa 


It is not less than ten years that some writers in Bengal have 
begun to use quite a new word, sandhya-bka^a, or ‘twilight language,* 
as it is translated by them into English. It was, however, first intro- 
duced by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri ( — HPS) in the 
introduction to his Bauddha Gana 0 Dbha'^* This volume contains 
four Buddhist works, vi2. (i) Caryacatyavinikaya (an anthology 
in the oldest Bengali), (2) Dohakokt of Sarojavajra, (3) Dohakoha of 
Krenacarya or Kanhapada, and (4) Dakarnavat each of the first three 
being accompanied with a commentary in Sanskrit. They are all 
edited by him. 

In the commentaries on the Caryacaryavini^caya and Sarojavajra's 
Dohakosa we come across the following words : 

(1) sandhya^ pp. 6, ii, 29, 32 ; 

(2) sandhya-bha^a, pp. 5, 13, 16, 18, 19, 23, 24, 26, 30, $1, 83, 

93;* 

(3) sandhya-vacana^ p, 37 ; and 

(4) sandhya-sanketay p. 9. 

These are used as syno-nymous and with reference to them HPS 
writes in Bengali in the introduction (p. 8) referred to above : '‘All the 
works of the Sahajayana are written in the Sandhya-bhasa, Sandhya- 
bhasa is a bha^a (language) of light and darkness (“alo-a*dharl**), partly 
light, partly darkness; some parts can be understood while others cannot. 
In other words, in these discourses on dharma vfKich are of a high order 
there are references also to different things. This is not to be openly 
explained.*^ Let us see how far this view can be accepted, 

Mr, Panchkawri Banerjee does not subscribe to it and offers his 
new interpretation saying that Sand/tya-bhasa is the bhasa or language 
of the country known by the name of Sandhy^, i.e., the border land 
between the old Aryavarta and Bengal proper®. This is, in my 

1 Vaihglya Sahitya-PariBat Series, No, 55, Calcutta, 1323 B.s. 
- 1916 A. D. 

2 Once the reading is ^bhasa, 

3 “Pandit Haraprasad Shastri came to the conclusion that the 
language used by the Siddhacaryas was called Sandhya because it 
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opinion^ mere imagination, there being absolutely nothing to support 
it. 

The following words which occur in the Saddharmapur^arlka 
(Bib, Budh., 1912) deserve to be noted in order to find out if there is 
any connection between these two sets of expressions : 

(1) sandH-bha^ita^ pp. 125, 199, 233 ; 

(2) sandhl-bha%ya^ pp, 29, 34, 60, 70, 273 ; and 

(3) sandha-vacana, p, 59. 

In fact, these are synonyms. But what is the sense in which they 
are used ? 

Burnouf in his French translation of the work, Le Lotus de la Bonm 
Lot (Paris, 1852, p, 342) has, perhaps for the first time, discussed the 
word used there (p, 29) in the following sentence : “durvijfleyam 
fiariputra sandMi-bha^ara tathagatanam/' — ^ariputra, the sandha- 
bhaqya of the TathSgatas is very difficult.^ His conclusion is 
that the word means 'enigmatical talk' (“le language finigmatique"), 
as supported by the Tibetan version reading Idem por dgons te bhad 
pa ni which, according to him, means 'explanation of the thought 
expressed enigmatically* ("le*xplication de la pens^e exprim^e fen- 
Igmatiquement’*). 

Kern in his English translation of the work (SBE, vol. XXI) has 
translated the term throughout by ‘mystery* (sec p. 59, note 3). Max 
Muller takes the term to mean ‘hidden saying* on Chinese authority 
(SBE, vol. XLIX, p. 1 18; Vajracchedika^ p, 23. note 5), Let us, 
however, discuss the point once again. 


was a kind of twilight language which sought to give a mere glimpse 
of the high truths of Buddhism, not in their pure original form, but 
in such modified shape as could be understood by the common people 
leaving deliberately vague what was not deemed safe or useful for 
them to worry about With this conclusion I cannot agree. 

The tract to the S.E. of Bhagalpur comprising the western portion 
of Birbhum and Santhal Perganas is the borderland between the 
old Aryavarta (the Indian domicile of the Aryans) and Bengal proper, 
and was called Sandhya country. Any one, who is familiar with the 
several dialects all closely resembling one another spoken in that 
region, cannot have any doubt as to their near relationship to the 
language used by the Siddhacaryas.** Visvabharati Quarterly ^ 1924, 
p. 265. 
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That sandha of sandhabha^a^ sandha-bha^Ua, etc, is in reality 
a shortened form of sandhaya^ a gerund from sam + V* dho, is beyond 
doubt. This is suggested even from the simple fact that on p. 70 of 
the printed text of the Baddharntaputyddir\ka two of the MSS. used 
by Kern, K and W, actually read sandhaya for sandha in the word 
sandha’bha^a^ Though the former cannot claim to be the actual 
reading on'the metrical ground, we cannot discard it altogether, for 
it clearly indicates the sense of the word in which it was taken by the 
scribes of the two MSS. referred to above. That the original form 
of sandha cannot be other than sandhaya is shown below. But in 
that case the only question that presents itself is with regard to the 
dropping ofy^i of sandhaya. This is, however, easily solved. See 
the following Pali forms: (Skt. a/floya), 

(Skt. abhijfiaya)^ Sumaiigalavildsinit pp. 173, 
313; upddd<updddya^ Dhammasamgani^^^yTy 960. See Geiger : P5// 
Literature und Sprache^ 1916, §27*2 {dya^d\ 

The import of sandhaya may be expressed in Sanskrit by the words 
such as abhisandhdya, abhipretya^ uddibya, etc, which can be translated 
into English by ‘meaning,* ^aiming at,^ 'having in view/ ‘intending,* 
‘with regard to/ etc. In support of this the following passages, both 
Sanskrit and Pali, may be quoted^here : 

(i) punar api mahamatir aha / yad idatp uktam bhagavata yam 
ca ratrim tathagato* bhisambuddho yarn ca ratrim parinirvS- 
syati atrantara ekam apy aksaram tathagatena nodahytam na pratya- 
harisyti/ avacanarp buddhavacanam iti/ tat kim idam’* sandhdyoktam 
tathagatenarhata samyaksambuddhenavacanam buddhavacanam iti / 
bhagavan aha / dharmadvayaip mahamate sandhaya mayedam uktam / 
katamad dharmadvayaip yad uta pratyatmadharmatarn ca sandhaya 
pauranasthitidharmatarp ca / idaip mahamate dharmadvayaip sandhaya 
mayedam uktam, — Lankdvatdra^ ed. B, Nanjio, Kyoto, 1923, p. 143. 

‘Mahiimati asked again ; “It is said by the Blessed One that 
between two nights, one on which the Tathagata attained to perfect 
enlightenment and the other on which he would attain complete 
nirvana, he did not utter even a single syllable ; nor would he 
utter it. The utterance of the Buddha is non-utternance. Meaning 
what has the perfectly enlightened, venerable, Tathagata said that 

1 Sandha-bha^yega bha^anto buddhabodhim anuttamam. 

2 In the Vairacchedtkd^ p. 23, note 5, read idarfi with the MS J, 
and not iyavii as suggested by Max Muller. 
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the utterance of the Buddha is non-utterance ?* Replied the Blessed 
One: “Meaning two dharmas, O Mahamati, I said it. And what arc 
these two dharmas? They are pratyatmadkarmata and paura^m- 
sthitidharmata. These are two dharmas, O Mahamati, meaning which 
I have said it.^ 

(2) caturvidham samatam sandkaya mahamate tathagata® vacarjn, 
nihcarayanti^ / katamaip caturvidham samatatn sandkaya^ / imam 
mahamate caturvidham samatam sandkaya tathagata® vacam nikar- 
ayanti / Op. p. 141: 

'Meaning four-fold equality, O Mahamati, the Tathagatas® utter 
their words.® Meaning what four-fold equality®? Meaning this four-fold 
equality, O MahSmati, the Tathagatas® utter their words! 

(3) anutpattirp sandkaya mahamate sarvadharma nihsvabhavah / 
Op. cit., p. 1 1. 

‘It is meaning their non-origination, O Mahamati, that all the 
things are {said) to be without their nature.* 

(4) Yah sandhayahdLm evam vadatnL — Dahabhumakamstra^ ed. 
T. Radher, p. 5. 

'Intending these (Bodhisattvabhumis) I say so.' 

(5) Idam nu te etam magandiya sandkaya bkasitam bhQnahu 
samano gotamo. — Majjhitna Ntkaya, I, p. 503. 

'Intending thi^?, O Magandiya, it is said to you that the recluse 
Gotama is destroyer of beings.* 

(6) yarn sandkaya vuttam.—jUaka^ i, 203. 

'Meaning which (the following) is said* 

(7) Idam kira bodhisatto attano abbhantarc hanavudhain sandkaya 
katkesi, — Op. cit., p. 274. 

‘This was said by the Bodhisattva meaning the weapon of knowledge 
which was within him.*^ 

I The following may also be referred to ; SumangalaviBsin%p. 163: 

(i) r a j o d h a t u o'ti rajaokkinnt^hanani hatthaplbhapadapltha- 
dlni sandkaya vadati. 

(ii) sattasafifiigabbha’ti otthagonagadrabhaajapasumi- 
gamahise sandkaya vadati. 

(iii) asafiftigabbha' ti saliyavagodhumamuggakangu- 
varakakudrusake sandkaya vadati, 

(iv) n i g g a n t h i g a b b h a* ti velunaladayo sandkaya vadati, 
(See also pp. 161, 165. Katkavattkupakarana-Attkakatka, fPTS, 
1889), p. 3 : anfiain sandkaya bkanitam. 
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From the above uses it is perfectly clear that so far as the sense is 
concerned, the word sandhaya of the Buddhists is nothing but abhi- 
sandhaya found in Brahmanic and Buddhist works as the following 
passages will bear out : 

(1) abhisandhUya tu phalam. BhagavadgUa^ XVII, 12. 

‘Having in view' the consequence*. 

(2) abhisandha)a yo himsam. Bkagavata Purana, III, 29, 8‘^t 

‘Who having in view injury.* 

(3) visayan abhisandkaya. Op. cit. III, 29, 9. 

^Having in view the object of senses/ 

(4) labham abhisandhaya* Bodhicaryavatarapanjika^ p, 214. 

^Having in view gain/ 

(5) ifivaram eva abhisandhaya. Op. cit., p. S54* 

*Just with reference to God.* 

With regard to this significance of sandhaya we have support also 
from the Tibetan sources. The following line is quoted from the 
Lankavatara in the Madhyamakavrtti (p. 555) by Candraklrtti : 

svabhavanutpattirn sandhaya mahamate sarvadharmah sunya iti 
de^itah. 

^Intending the natural non-origination, O Mahamati, it is taught by 
me that all things are void.* 

Here sandhaya is translated into Tibetan by dgoiis nas which 
simply means ‘having in view* {abhipretya, abhisandhaya, uddisya). 

We have already seen, as Burnouf has quoted, that the Tibetan 
expression for sandha-bha^ya in the Saddharmapundarlka (p. 29) is 
Idem por dgoiis te bsad pa ni. Here Idem por dgoiis means nothing but 
abhisandhi (or abhipraya) though each of these two expressions, 
lde7n po and dgoiis or dgoiis pa has the same sense. For example, 
gzug pa la Idem por dgoiis pa=avatarannbhisandhi; mtshan Hid la 
Idem por dgoiis pa=lah§anabhisand/ii; and so on. With added to 
it Idem por dgoiis means here only sandhaya^ abhisandhaya. And 
bkad pa means bha^ita, bha^ana^ etc. ^speech,* *talk,' ‘explanation,* 
etc. 

The same {Idem por dgoiis tebhad or gsuiis sometimes omitting te) 

1 The commentators, Sankara, Nllakantha, Dhanapati, iSrldhara, 
Abhinavagupta and Madhusudana explain the word abhisandhaya 
by tedd&ya. 

See also Gopicandana Upaniqad, 5 : vedartham abhisandhaya. 

2 iSrldhara here says that abhisandhaya means saiikalpya, 

JUNE, 1928 12 
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or similar (Idem por Tibetan expression in the sense of sandha- 
is found in other cases in the Sadharmapundarlka (see pp. 6o, 199, 

233. 59 ). 

Now, the Sanskrit and Pali passages quoted above will show us that 
sandhaya is used with a verb, express or understood, meaning 'to say' 
(/vad, -/kath, Vdi^ etc.). We further see that in some of these 
passages sandhaya is employed with past participles, e.g., sandhaya dekitam, 
sandhaya bha^itam^ sandhaya vuttam. In such cases these pairs of 
words are not compounded, but gradually with the change of the 
meaning of the second member they began to be compounded; in other 
words, the past participles lost their own sense, and assumed that 
of a verbal noun. Thus bha^ita did not then mean 'said,' but *say- 
ing,* 'utterance,* bham^ bhasyat bhasana; similarly ukta, Pfili vutta, 
began to be used in the sense of vacana 'speaking,* 'speech,* ‘utterance*. 
Thus the word sandha^bhaqita with its other synonyms already alluded 
to came into being. 

We have also the use of abhiprayika vaccana (or vacns) in that very 
sense. For example, we read in Vasubandhu’s Vimhatika [Vijuapli- 
mairaiasiddhi)^ ed. Levi, Paris, 1925, p. 5, Kfirika 8: 

rupadyayatanastitvam tad vineyajanam prati / 
abhiprayavasad uktam upapadukasattvavat //^ 

Here runs the commentary on the word abhiprayavahod (Tib. dgous 
palii dbaih gis ") : cittasantatyanucchedam ayatyam ahhiprctya (Tib. 
dgons nas) abhiprayikava tad vacanam (Tib, bka\i dc ni dgoiis pa can 
no), ‘Having in view the non-annihilation of the continuity of citta 
in the future, the speech is intentional. 

The following line from the Tattvasawgraha (GOS, 1926. p. 868, 

3 ; 33O be cited here: 

abhiptayikam etesam syadvadadi vaco yadi.- 

1 Poussin translates \\.(Museon^ vol. VI II, 1912, p. 74): C’cst intcii- 
tionnellement (abhisandhi^ abhiprayavaUat) (jue Bhagavat a enscigne 
luxistence des ayatanas aux hommes que cet [enseignement] doit con- 
vertir;-— comme [il a enseigne I'existence] des “etres de naissance surna- 
turelle** (aupapaduka sattva). 

2 Here is the Tib. version (Tanjiir, Narlliang ed., Mdo, He, 
fol. 133^1 of the Visvabharati Library): 

gal te de dag hgyur smra sogs/ 
tshig ni dgos pahi don yin na/ 

Literally it reads prapo/anMhaka for abhiprayika. We should, 
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their utterance such as syadvada, etc. is intentional.' 

It is thus perfectly clear that sandha-bhaHita or bhaf^ya is nothing 
but abhiprayika vacana which can be translated by ‘intentional 
speech.' 

We can gather also from the Chinese sources' that in reality 
sandha-bhaf^ya is abhiprayika vacana (‘intentional speech’). In Chinese 
there are three translations of the SaddharmapunAanka, first by Fa- 
hu or Dharmaraksa (286 A.C.)> second by Kumarajiva (406 A.C.), and the 
third by Jilanagupta and Dharmagupta (601 a.C.) ; besides other two 
translations which do not contain the passage bearing on sandha- 
bha^ya. It is found in these translations that only on two occasions 
{Saddkarma-pundarlka, p. 34= Kumarajiva's tr., Tokio ed. xi. iia, 
15-16; and Sadharmapundarlka, p. 233 = Kumarajlva*s tr., xi. 30^. 2-3) 
the word (sandha-bhU^ya or bhiiqita) is translated, in the first case 
by wet and in the second by yu. In other passages it has either been 
omitted or translated by an expression, sui u Now, both wet and 
yu mean ‘subtle,' ‘obscure/ ‘secret,* ‘hidden*; and this is, I think, just the 
opposite of mtartha which is explained in the Ahhidharma^ 
kosavyakhya^ as we shall presently see, by vibhaktartha ‘of clear 
sense*. In other words, these two Chinese words may be explain- 

ed in such cases by avibhaktartha ‘that of which the sense is not 
clear,* ‘subtle,* ‘obscure' ‘that of which the sense is to be 
made clear* = tieylxrtha (see below). 

With regard to the second exppression sui /, as explained by 
Couvreiir, it means ‘suitable' ("d'aprus ce qui convient). If we, 

however, consider how the Sanskirt term under discussion {sandha- 
bhaf^ya) is explained in Tibetan, as has already been shown, it 
seems to me, we may take the Chinese expression as equivalent 
of abhiprZyika, ‘intentional.' Chinese sui means ‘to follow’ 
(anu-f /gam) and is frequently used for the Sanskrit prefix (for 

instance, sui tso^ anuvidhma\ sui sheng, anufiita)* And i means (i) 

'suitable,* ‘proper' ; (ii) ‘should,* ‘ought.' Thus sui i may mean 


however, like to read dgons for dgos in the second line, and in that 
case dgoits pahi don would mean abhiprayarthaka which is in fact 
the same as abhiprayika. 

I 1 am grateful to Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi for the help 
I have derived from him on this point. 
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'anusaranlya 'that which is to be followed/ and this is, in fact, 
abhipr^a {f=^gatnya^abhiprayika^ from V*i ‘to go*), figuratively ‘that 
which is to be intended/ 

Now, the beauty of the instruction {demmvilasa) of the Buddhas, 
or their skill in showing the means for realization of truth {upayakau- 
salya) is that their instructions (desanS) differ according to the degrees 
of fitness of their disciples.' Those instructions are mainly of two 
kinds, (i) one, the object of which is to show the real state of things 
directly {fattvartha\ and (ii) the other, ‘intentionar {abhiprayiki) 
meaning thereby that it is intended to imply or suggest something 
different from what is expressed by the words {yaiharuta),^ The 
object of the former is to lead one to the path of nirvana {tnargavatara^ 
while that of the latter is to lead one to the fruit (or final result) of 
nirvana {phalUvatara), These two kinds of instruction or discourse 
or siitra as often styled are also called mtartha and neyartha respec- 
tively, By the former is meant the kind of instruction which is clearly 
expressed, and by the latter the kind which is implied. In other 
words, the first gives us the literal sense while the second the implied 
sense.® 

1 deSana lokanathanam sattvasayavasanugah/ 
bhidyante bahudha loka upayair bahubhih kila// 

Bodhicittavivarana quoted in the Sarvadarsanasamgraha^ 

Anandasrama ed., 1906, p. ii. 

durbodhyam capi taj jfianam sahasa srutva baliSah/ 
kamksarp kuryuh sudurmedhas tato bhrasta bhrameyu te// 
yatha visayu bhasami yasya yadrsakam balam/ 
anyamanyehi arthehi drstirp kurvami ujjukam// 

Saddharmapundarlka, p. 125. 

2 See Madhyamakavrtti, pp, 42-43. 

3 See the commentary of the Nettipakarana^ PTS, p. 218; 
Nitatthanti yatharutavasena iiatabbattham, N e y y a'T- 
t h a n t i niddharetva gahetabbattham. The Manorathapuranl (Siamese 
cd.) on the Aiiguttara Nikaya^\. lo, says: Yassa attho netabho tarn 

neyyattham suttantarp, Nitattho khathitattho. Abhidharma- 

kohavyakhya quoted by Poussin in the Madhyatnakavrtti p. 597: 
nifdrtha^vibhaktartha (Abkid, K. V. 23 o 3 )***de sense clair ; tandis 
que ^'neyarthasya sUtrasya mnam ukhaprakrtarthavibhago*nia€itah 
sandeh^ikaro bhavatU* 
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It follows then from what is said above that the term samlhii-hh^ya 
with all its variants such as sandha-bhasita^ etc., is synonymous with 
abhiprayika vac ana and neyUrtha vacana or sUtra, 

Let us now take up the question as to the origin of the words 
such as sandhyabhasiJi sandhya^-vacana, etc. reading sandhya 
for sandha in HPS’s Bauddha Gana 0 DoM already referred 
to. Burnouf says (Lotus, p. 343) in discussing the meaning of 
sandha-bhany a ihdiiht too iownd.m his MSS. of the Saddkarmapund- 
aflka the reading sandhya for sandhZu It is, however, to be noted 
that in the edition of the Sanskrit text of the work by Kern and Nanjio 
not less than eight MSS. are used but in none of them is the word 
sandhya found even in a single instance. There is, in my opinion, 
sufficient ground for saying that though the materials collected by the 
editor were not sufficient, the present edition of the Baudha Gana 0 
Jnha is not as critical as it could have been if the materials that were 
at the disposal of the editor had fully been made use of. I do not, there- 
fore, accept his readings. He says* that in the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
there is a copy (No. 8063) of the palmleaf manuscript on which he 
based his edition. In that copy -there are a number of variant readings. 
Without comparing that copy with the original palmleaf MS. it can- 
not be ascertained whether the variants were in the original or made 
by the scribe of the copy. However, as regards the reading sandhya 
in the printed text, there is at least one case (p. 29, 1. 13) where tlie 
copy of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (p. 38) does not read sandhyayZi 
as edited, hwt sandhaya,^ 

With regard to the second work in which sandhya-bhasa occurs, 
viz. Advayavajra's commentary on the DohZikom of Sarojavajra, the 
scribe himself tells us that the original from which he made his 
copy was a very corrupt one, yet with a view to collecting the work 
he copied it.^ As there is no other MS of the work at our disposal 
we can only verify its readings by comparing it with its Tibetan trans- 
lation. The following is found in the commentary of Sarojavajra's 

1 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MaJiuscripts hi the Govern- 
ment collection under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. I, 
Buddhist Manuscripts, 1917, p. I44* 

2 The actual writing looks just like That it is nut 

sandhyaya is quite clear. 

3 astavyastapado bhati grantho'yam lekhadoaatah / 
tathapi likyate'smhabhir granthasauigrahakrunksaya// 
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Dohlkoha edited by HPS, p. 83 : sandhyabhiisam ajamnatva \t\ ca. 
And here runs its Tibetan version {Tan/urt Rgyud hgreU Mi, Narthang 
edition/ fol 194^;* 

dg(yhs pas gsuiis pahi no bo tni aes paht phyirl 

It may be translated into Sanskrit : sandhabhaaabhavaflianati ‘on 
account of not knowing the nature of the intentional speech/ 

Again, we read in the same work (p. 93) : sandhyabhTiaam ajilmd- 
bhih. And here is the Tibetan version (fol. 194a) : dgohs te bsian 
pahi skad ina aes pas. We may literally translate it thus into San- 
skrit : sandhaya upadi^tam bhaaam afanadbhih {^^sandhabhaaaitt^). 

Thus there is nothing of sandhya ‘twilight' in these cases. And 
it is now not difficult to say how sandhya has crept into the MSS. 
in place of sandha [^sandhaya). It is quite possible that scribes 
not knowing the true significance of sandhaya or its shortened form 
sandha changed it into sandhya with which they were very fmiliar. 

Vidhushekuara Bhattacharya 


1 Visvabharati Library. 

2 Cordier, II. p. 214 (42), 199a— 231^1, 3. 



The Women of the Meghaduta 

In our ancient classical literature the real is too often found lost 
in the ideal. Much as the modern critic endeavours to pick his way 
through the vast domain of Sanskiit literature for a peep at the actual 
conditions of life and thought of the people who produced it, he is 
confronted with types in the place of individuals, opinions for state- 
ment of facts, theories instead of description of practices. The great 
masters of Indian art aimed at the creation of ideals, which would not 
be bound by the limitations of particular ages and peoples, but would 
be true for all time and all climes. There must be a Homeric touch 
in the commonest of themes, a shadow of the divine over the 
humblest of heroes. This inevitable idealistic outlook of the greatest 
Indians of antiquity affects their treatment of even such admittedly 
secular departments of human inquiry as politics or military science. 
The astute Kautilya sits down to write a political manual for the 
guidance of his sovereign or his officials ; he leaves for his posterity a 
masterly treatise setting forth his own ideals of an autocratic, socialistic 
state, which existed nowhere in his time and was never approximated 
to at any time in India. And what idea do we get as to how the 
ancient Indian fought his battles or conducted a siege from the elabo- 
rate descriptions of campaigns in the great epics or even the few 
historical works that we possess? 

The truth of the foregoing proposition can be established by many 
examples ; but it is not implied that we never meet a familiar face in 
the dreamland of our classical inheritance. The greatest of the Indian 
poets, indeed, gives us the best information on many a point about 
which our curiosity is roused. If Kalidasa excels his compeers in the 
loftiness of his fancy and the nobility of his ideals, he is also ‘truest 
to the kindred points of heaven and home.' Indian poetry had not 
yet had the burden of symbols, conventions and conceits, which 
clogged its weary steps in a later age ; and the heroes and heroines 
of Kalidasa*s poetry are real men and women and not nSyakas and 
nayikas for whom literary convention has dictated rigid rules of speech 
and action in a number of prescribed moods and situati'^ns. Again, 
ifin the human he perceived the divine, his divine is also what is 
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best in the human, I think this is what Gcothc meant when he said 
that the Sakuntala was a ‘single name' for earth and heaven com- 
bined. 

If Krdidasa is thus a great poet of humanity, he is also a child of 
the age in which he lived. There are good reasons for believing that 
in his works generally and in the Mcghadilta in particular he has 
reflected in a great measure the habit, tastes and opinions of his con- 
temporaries in the words and actions of his heroes and heroines. 
Whether the Tvleghadiita was composed in Ids early youth or it is 
the Meinori.un” of a \vi(](.>\vcr written in Ids ripe old age, it uiiqiics- 
tionably is the composition of a versatile observer, who lias been a 
‘part’ of many lauds besides his own. The world of the IMcgliadiita 
is V'^ry much the same as that of the golden age of the Imperial 
Guptas. It is a vivid sketch of the life of a people who we^rc in the 
enjoyment of such peace, prosperity and the amenities of a highly 
developed, artificial civilization we know, were witnessed in India 
during the rule of the great Guptas, when, it is believed, the great 
poet lived. The bustling, vigorous life of the city of Ujjayini as 
recorded in the Meghaduta undoubtedly represents its actual con- 
dition after Candragupta II's conquest of Guzerat, which made it the 
great emporium for western trade. 

A very important rol^ in this lyrical masterpiece of India 
is played by the women. As a matter of fact, the very charm of the 
poem lies mainly in its description of the fair objects of nature and 
the fair sex. In the eye of the poet, indeed, there was not a differ- 
ence of kind but only of form between woman and nature. He cer- 
tainly perceived one great consciousness pervading both. It was part 
of his creed to think that nature was sentient and that it participated 
in the joys and sorrows of man. Even while describing beauty of 
form, Kalidasa frequently calls in Nature to bring out his conception 
of womanly grace and dignity, and vice versa. If for the dark iris 
and white bail of a full black eye, he finds no fitter object of 
comparison than a large black bee sitting right on the centre of the 
cup of the white Kunda flower, if for the lovely heroine rendered pale 
and wan on account of separation from her beloved, his ready simile 
is the moon kerchieft in a dark, comely cloud, or the lotus blighted 
by winter or again the Sthala-kamalini flower on a cloudy day when 
it is neither open nor shut, he similarly invokes the comely grace of 
the woman's body and her various moods in order to describe nature. 
He compares the Narmada lying in a thin stream at the foot of the 
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Vinclliyii liill to the woman's lovely locks tied in a single braid, the 
Vertravatl witli her dancing waves to the face of a woman broken 
into a frown, tlie tumultuous Nirvindhya river with rows of birds 
flying aloft to the girdle-string which graces a lady's waist, and the 
water of the reed-edged Gamblura to a blue garment slipping down 
and being held up by the hand. 

A striking point about KaIidasa^s treatment of women in the 
Meghadfita is that he has always placed them in a natural setting. 
Natural scenery, likewise, is generally described with some fair one 
as its enjoyer. Thus, the Ramagiri groves are mentioned along with 
the fact that the daughter of Janaka loved to bathe in its limpid 
lakes^ the Nicaih hills are the haunts of young courtesans; lovely 
flower-girls are busy culling flowers in gardens adjacent to swifjt- 
flowing rivulets. In fact, so great was the harmony between woman 
and nature that the one is almost the other in his poetry. The ex- 
quisite lines in which the Yaksa sums up his message to his beloved 
wife gives us the clue to Krdidasa's creed of nature (Meghaduta, II, 
4S) ‘‘ 

Syamasv aiigam cakitaharinipreksane drstipatam 

Vaktracchayam §a§ini sikhinam barhabharcsu kcsln/ 
Utpasyfimi pratanusu nadivicisu bhruvilasan . 

Hantaikasmin kvacid api na te candi sadrsyam nsti// 

I shall now proceed to an examination of the types of woman 
described in the Meghadfita. A few preliminary observations on the 
attitude which Kfdidasa seems to take towards woman in this j)oem are, 
however, necessary. In tlic first place, it rather forces itself on our 
attention that the principal, if not the only, objects of interest for K.ali- 
dasa are the young women alone and that he may be said to have neg- 
lected aUugclher girls of a tender age. Again, it is rather strange 
that what seems to inlciest him in the character of these women is 
their sensuousness and passionateness ; he represents youth as a 
disquieting, distracting element, which finds its expression and satis- 
faction in the pleasures of tlic senses. We fail to know from Kalidasa 
what part our ladies played in the serious concerns of life. When the 
great poet introduces us to a young housewife, wc find her busy at her 
toilet, or, wc are informed, she is still on her bed, tlie morning breeze 
wliich should have called her to her household duties making her sleep 
all the more soundly. Another very striking thing in the Meghaduta 
is the prominence given to courtesans of various classes. It would be 

JUNE, 1928 *3 
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no exaggeration, in fact, to say that an unblushing, candid and realistic 
picture of the charms of these women is a special theme of this poem, 

Mr. Havel 1 has observed that Indian art takes cognisance of women 
primarily as matrons and not as objects of physical beauty. It is spiritual 
beauty, says he, that Indian art insists upon. One would wish that 
these observations, which are true of Indian art as a whole, were also 
true of this great artistic production of Kalidasa as well. But, if they 
are not applicable in this case, we need hot deplore the fact or con- 
demn the poet. To a great extent Kalidasa was bound down by the 
choice of his subject. The mental state of his hero, destined to live 
away from his beloved the wretched life of an exile, necessarily colours 
his whole outlook upon life. And I have already stated that Kalidasa's 
art is never so idealistic that it leaves actualities behind or that it 
fails to reflect real human elements or passions. It seems to me that 
the description of women in the Meghaduta is a substantially accurate 
representation of their actual condition in the age in which he lived, 
and that there are omissions but not mistakes. He docs not, it is true, 
touch on every possible side of woman's activity in his time— the 
subject-matter does not allow it — but, he describes a variety of types, 
and his descriptions are vivid and faithful. 

The types of women described or noticed in this poem are : 

(1) The women of Non-Aryan primitive races of India (vanacara- 
vadhu).— They live in the forest to the south of the Narmada. The 
poet throws out a dark hint at their character by. the expression 
‘bhuktakunje*. 

(2) The women of the Siddhas (siddinhgana). — According to 
Mallinatha the Siddhas were a class of devas (holy men ?), They 
lived with their wives on hill-tops and worshipped the god 6iva 
for attaining heaven after death. They led simple and abstemious 
lives and played upon the lute, perhaps as a devotional exercise. 
The Siddha wives were so simple-minded that when during the rains 
the clouds ;;ere driven by wind, they would wonder with faces 
upturned whether it was the crest of the hill blown away by the 
storm. 

(3) The village maiden (janapadavadhu).— Kalidasa devotes only 
one stanza to a description of the most common type of the women- 
folk of Jndia> who are numerically the strongest and form really the 
backbone of the nation, viz., the peasant women. We meet the peasant 
girl on the field where the day's task has just been finished and. the 
air is thick with the aroma of the freshly tilled soil. Kalidasa praises 
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the pleasant, affectionate look of her eyes, full of simplicity and purity 
of heart and draws a comparison with the looks of the eyes of the city 
damsel. 

(4) Wives whose husbands are travelling in foreign lands (pathika- 
vanita or virahini). — In the days of Kalidasa such women were numer- 
ous enough, both in towns and villages, to form a class by themselves. 
Travelling, both for pleasure and business, was, it seems, a usual thing 
in those days of brisk trade and stirring events. The ^customs of 
society in early times required that the wife should put on a sign of 
mourning for her absent lord : she should neither dress herself gaily, 
nor toilet her hair, which should hang in a single braid over her back 
to signify her sorrow and anxiety for her husband. It was certainly 
in the fitness of things in a Hindu home with our notions of chastity 
that the wife should behave so in the absence of her husband, and 
in many cases undoubtedly this neglect of proper toileting was a 
genuine expression of the feelings of the girl. But there is no doubt 
that it gradually became a mere pose, a mere affectation ; and there 
were certainly some frisky girls who had their eye on heightening 
their charms and improving their looks by an ‘agreeable negligence,' 
In a class of Sanskrit literature, therefore, we find the virahini or 
pathikavanita as a regular conventional nayika, whom poets represent 
as they like.' 

The Meghaduta is full of references to the. virahini, and, 
because the wife of the Yaksa is in the same predicament, the poet 
approaches the subject with the tender respect that the condition 
of the woman demands. As the events described in the Meghaduta 
happen in the rainy season, when the men return from foreign lands, 
the poet describes the anxious wives as getting consolation at the 
sight of the first cloud of the month of Asadha. I refrain from des- 
cribing in detail the condition of the virahini, because it means in 
effect summarising nearly one fourth of the whole poem. 

(5) The flower-girls (puspalavl). — As flowers were in great demand 
in cities, gardens in the suburbs where the jasmine plants naturally 
grew were frequented by young flower-girls busy plucking the flowers. 
The poet describes them as hard at their work, perspiring freely, 
their cheeks flushed and their floral ear-pendants withered and droop- 
ing. If they are girls of tender age, they are, I think, the only 

I Cf, for example, the ingenious lines of the Srngaratilaka, a 
work ascribed to Kalidasa, 
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ones noticed in this poem^ with possibly one exception which I will 
presently mention. 

(6) Unmarried girls (kanya). — The poet describes the girls of his 
dream-city of Alakfi as playing the ‘Giiptamani’ game under the 
shade of the Mandara trees, being refreshed by the breeze, cooled by 
contact with the water of the divine Mandakini river. These would- 
be brides of the gods resemble their human sisters so much that 
we would not be wrong if we take them as representing the average 
Hindu girl of a good family of the poet’s time. 

(7) The city damsels (paiirangana). — The poet describes the dam- 
sels of the great cities of Ujjayini and Dasapura (modern Mandasor), 
as well as those of his d ream-city of Alaka and brings into sharp 
relief their highly artificial, luxurious ways of life. The prominent 
objects of interest in Ujjayini, according to the poet, are the women ; and 
he says that those who have not looked at their beautiful eyes are 
as good as blind. The women of DaSapura are adept in sending 
speechless messages through their eyes, and when they lift the dark 
lashes of their charming eyes, it seems that black bees are chasing 
the white Kunda flowers. The poet describes the lalita-vanita (fair 
women) of Ujjayini as living in gorgeous palaces, scented with flowers 
and dyed red with lac-marks left by their feet, 

(8) The courtesans, — The same reasons which gave rise to the class 
of the hetaiera in Athens were also responsible for the growth of the 
free women in the cities of ancient India. They played an important 
part in the public and private life of our country, and undoubtedly 
contained many women of the type of Theodote and Aspasia. Our 
poet seems to have collected a good deal of information about them 
and does not hesitate to describe them as objects of beauty. He notices 
three classes of these women, which are as follows : 

(i) Panyastrl, — The expression is clear enough to need any 
explanation. 

(ii) Abhisarika. They would go out to meet their lovers 
under cover of a dark night in the trysts. They seem to 
have been married women or in any case not free to Carry 
on their love affairs, as the poet says that they were extreme- 
ly timid. Ihese women sometimes came from rich families ; 
for we learn that while passing through the streets at night, 
they would drop, through trepidation, some of their golden 
ear-rings, pearl necklaces, etc. 
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(iii) VeSya. — ^These are the same as the Devadasis of modern 
Hindu temples. We find them dancing before the god 
Maliakfila at Ujjain, their girdles jingling beautifully at the 
rhythmic movement of their feet and their hands wearied 
with waving the jewelled camara. But the poet does not 
fail to notice the long side-glances thrown by the play of 
their dark eye lashes, resembling bees in flight, at* young 
visitors of the temple. 

The foregoing survey of the various types of women described in 
the Meghaduta prepares us for our next object of inquiry, viz., the 
poet’s ideal of a beautiful woman. Let us find out the features on 
which the poet lays stress in describing the various types of woman- 
hood. That a chief element of woman's glory lay in dark and shining 
locks may be proved by the fact that the poet refers to it more than 
once and uses it as a simile. The ladies of Kalidasa's time used to 
dress their hair in various ways as they do now, and flowers as well as 
strings of pearls were used for the hair to heighten the beauty of the 
face. Dark eye-lashes resembling a line of bees are described more 
than once by Kalidasa and the looks in the eyes more than the c}'cs 
themselves were to him the main objects of interest. He contrasts the 
gentle, affectionate looks of the village maids with the artful glances of 
the city damsels, and at Alaka, says he, cupid would do his work by 
the graceful play of the creeper-like eye-brows alone. The lips of a fair 
woman the poet usually compares to the ripe bimba fruit, and in one 
stanza the word bimbadhara is used almost as a synonym for a 
beautiful woman. It is rather surprising that the breast and the waist, 
which are such prominent objects of interest for Sanskrit poets, are 
never elaborately described in the Meghaduta: they generally come in 
as similes or in connection with the ornaments used for them. For 
the feet Kalidasa uses the lotus as a simile, and it seems that his ear is 
sooner capitivated by the jingling of the anklets than his eye by the 
beauty of the foot. The various traces of loveline:‘S we find combined 
in the wife of the Yaksa, who, of course, is the most perfect 
woman. She is thus described by the poet “young and slim, 
with pointed teeth, and lips like ripe bimba fruit, thin-waisted, with 
eyes like those of a timid fawn; her gait sedate on account of the 
heaviness of her hips and her form slightly bent on account of her full- 
grown orbs.* This type of beauty was, unquestionably, the poet's 
ideal, for we find other heroines, .such as Uma, ►^akuntala, etc., simi- 
larly described, (cf., for example, ‘avarjitfi kificid iva stanabhyam' 
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etc., in the Kumarasambhava.) We find also similar expressions 
in contemporary works of art, and this certainly was the standard 
of beauty in the poet's time. 

I shall now endeavour to find out and discuss the light which the 
Meghaduta throws on the life of the women described above. I have 
already observed that the city dames had an extremely artificial and 
luxurious way of living. What Miss Olive Schreiner calls the ^para-. 
sitic^ stage in the life of the woman may indeed be discerned in the 
palaces of the rich at Ujjyaini and DaSapura, as described 'by the poet. 
Nevertheless, even a superficial perusal of the poem does not fail 
to impress us with the fact that our ladies in that age were in constant 
touch with nature. There is certainly an amount of poetical exa- 
ggeration in the poet’s account, but all deductions and eliminations 
notwithstanding, the fact remains that in the life of the women 
of ancient India, nature played a very important and altogether whole- 
some part. We would, of course, call it a superstition, but there was 
undoubtedly more*than that in the custom which required the woman 
to put her left foot on the Asoka tree that it might blossom. The 
deep sympathy between nature and woman is a very important feature 
of the life described in the Meghaduta. 

The repeated mention of floral ornaments in the Meghaduta indi- 
cates the extensive use of them by the ladies of all classes. We find 
the lotus being used by the puspalavi as an ear-pendant, the l§ir ;a 
flower used for the ear by the fair women of Alaka, Parvatl sought 
to heighten her celestial charms by using the lotus leaf as an ear- 
pendant. We learn that the flower counted as an important article 
for the toilet of the hair. It was not only inlaid with Kunda buds, 
but fresh Kuruvaka flowers were stuck to the braided hair, and the 
Kadamba was flung from up the parting of the hair. The Mandara 
flower was used for the same purpose by the abhisarikas of the place. 
We learn further from the poet that the ladies of the time would apply 
to their face the pollen of the Lodhra blossom in order to make it look 
yellowish white. 

The young ladies, it seems, spent a good deal of time over their 
toilet. The ladies of Ujjain perfumed their locks with scented fumes, 
and the use of lac for reddening the foot was a universal custom. The 
fair ones would also use scents of various sorts (e.g., sandal paste etc.) 
so that when they were engaged in water-sports, the air would become 
thick with their smell. Among the ornaments worn by ladies we find the 
following mentioned net of pearls for the tresses;the jingling girdle 
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for the waist, bangles, both plain and with diamond points, bangles, 
which would make a pleasing, jingling sound (worn by the wife of 
the Yak^a), golden lilies for the hair, and various sorts of necklaces, — 
a variety particulary mentioned being a string of pearls with an 
Indranlla gem as pendant. The poet informs us that an important 
object of attraction for sight-seers at Ujjain were the pearls, corals, 
diamonds, etc., with the shoots of their rays jetting forth. They 
were exposed for sale in the market-stalls. He also mentions various 
sorts of silken garments as being worn by the ladies and himself shows 
a partiality for the blue colour when put on by the fair ladies. 

The women of the time lived a gay, robust life. They certainly 
enjoyed light and air, the two blessings of god, more freely than their 
less fortunate sisters of the cities of modern India, and we have 
already seen that life was then not devoid of romance. Their intimate 
touch with nature lifted life out of the dull routine of household 
duties. The wife of the Yaksa found some consolation in her grief 
by rearing up a young Mandara plant as her son. Another diversion 
for her was talking with the caged parrot or making the pea-fowl dance 
by clapping her beautiful hands* 

Many of the fine arts of ancient India were diligently cultivated 
by the ladies. The wife of the Yaksa was a good musician. She 
could not only play upon the lute, but could herself compose songs 
in which her husband^s name would occur again and again. She was 
skilled in painting too, and could draw from her imagination the 
likeness of her husband emaciated by separation. The poet tells 
us that the walls of the palaces of Ujjain were adorned by numerous 
paintings, and it is possible that some of them were drawn by the 
ladies of the house. 

It is not easy always to separate the real from the ideal in the 
works of the poets. In the foregoing discussion on the condition of 
the women described in the Meghaduta, I have proceeded on the 
assumption that the poem refledls their actual condition in the age of the 
poet. The picture that he gives is a happy and bright one. In the 
works of this immortal poet we get a glimpse of the happy, slow-mov- 
ing life of our ancestors in a country, which for centuries had been 
the site of a mighty civilisation, and which, as yet, was on the whole 
undisturbed by foreign conquest. 


Sailendranath Diiar 



Christian Mysticism in the light of the 
Buddha’s Doctrine 

The Buddha’s Doctrine contains not a trace of mysticism. To 
be sure, it brinies unusual knowledge, and teaches also how to set up 
the conditions for unusual powers, but all this with the normal human 
cognitive fciculties^ even if in the state of their highest possible deve- 
lopment ; and the whole thing in the form of the Law of Causation, 
i. e., of the consideration of all objects of knowledge exclusively from 
the point of view of Causality.’ But not only does the Buddha’s 
Doctrine contain no mysticism, in reality there never has been such a 
thing at a'l anywhert in it. The solution of this problem of mysti- 
cism in general ought to be one of great interest. to Buddhists also, 
because it is precisely the consideration of this question which makes 
the Buddha’s Doctrine shine forth in all the more bright a light. 
This consideration of mysticism will be undertaken in this manner, 
that the system of the greatest of all Western “mystics,” Master 
Eckhart, will be subjected to a critical evaluation. If the method by 
means of which he acquired his knowledge is penetrated, then pre- 
cisely thereby without anything further, all other mystics also, as 
such^ are comprehended, just because they have all arrived at their 
results upon the same path. 

The characteristic form of all mysticism is this, — a mystic '‘inner 
light,” altogether different in its nature iVom normal cognition, 
which begins to shine in different individuals ; and then, as the result of 
this mystic "illumination,” comes a knowledge which, just because not 
won through normal perception, cannot be imparted with the apparatus 
of this normal perception, word^ and concepts. The real object oi 
mysticism, however, is the super sensual, the transcendental, the divine, 
which lies at the roots of the world. 

What position now does Master Eckhart occupy in this field ? 

I 

Eckhart, as a Dominican monk, was a faithful son of his Church, 
a convinced Catholic. That comes out prominently in all his sermons. 
This also he expressly affirms, in as many words, when he says that 

I (r/. The essay “Is the Doctrine ol the lUuldlia Science” in the 
Maha Bodhi Journal, ir;26, 1927). 
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he believes the Scriptures more than himself. This also is specially 
confirmed in the declaration which he had ead out on the 13th of 
February, 1327, in the Dominican Church in Cologne, in reply to the 
attacks made upon him : he had always only looked to the true 
Faith and to the right Doctrine; every error which could be pointed 
out to him, he withdrew in advance, and wished he had not uttered 
or written. Nay, without thereby abandoning a single one of his 
utterances, he corrected and recanted every utterance of his of which 
any one would be in a position to point out that it was based upon 
a faulty use of reason. For him, therefore, the entire structure of 
the teachings of Catholic dogma stood unshakcably firm. 

Eckhart, however, was also of a nature inclined to meditation^ or, 
more accurately, inclined to looking withtn ; and this in a manner 
and to a degree which, for Buddhists, gives rise to a surprising suppo- 
sition, to which due expression will later be given. 

These two points of view must be well borne in mind if one wishes 
to understand Eckhart and arrive at a correct judgment of him ; 
nay, they are of fundamental importance to such an understanding. 

Next, as regards the second characteristic of Eckhart, his endea- 
vours after knowledge on the path of contemplative meditation, 
according to him, the cognitive activity of the soul directed outward 
never penetrates to the essence of things. ‘‘All its activities — [the 
Saukharas in the Doctrine of the Buddha] — the soul carries out by 
means of the forces. What it cognises, that it cognises with the 
reason. If it thinks of aught, this it does with the memory. Should 
it love, this it does with the will ••• .... and every one of its outward 
motions is ever joined to some one means or other. The power of 
sight it sets going only by means of the eyes, else it may not 
fulfil 0/ bestow any such thing as seeing. And so with all the senses. 
Ever for their manifestation does it make use of some kind of means 
or other," “If now the powers of the soul enter into contact with the 
creature, they take and create from it an image and likeness, and 
draw that into themselves . , . . Closer the creature may not press into 
the .soul. Also the soul never busies itself more closely with a crea- 
ture until it has beforehand fully taken into itself an image thereof. , 
be it a stone, a rose, a man or whatever it be that it seeks to know, 
each time it first brings forth an image which it has taken in before- 
hand, Only in this wise may it unite itself with the 8bject. But if 
a man in such wise takes an image into himself, this of necessity must 
come from without through the senses.” , . , “But every image does 

I.H,Q,, JUNE, 1928 14 
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not point to, and offer, itself ; it ever leads, and points, to that of 
which it is the image/’ Because the soul through external cogtiitive 
activity cannot penetrate to the essence, but always only to the outer 
wrappings of things, that is, to their image, naturally therefore, it 
also cannot upon this path come to a knowledge of itself. Nay, with 
regard to itself it never even manages to get as far as to such a mere 
image, since she stands behind her senses, the senses which convey 
the images to her, thus, for example, behind the mediating eye. 
^‘Therefore to the soul is there nothing so unknown as herself. The 
soul, so says a Master, is not able to make or project any image of 
herself. Therefore has she naught whereby she might know herself. 
For an image ever enters only through the senses, consequently she 
can have no image of herself. Therefore does she know all else, 
only not herself. Of nothing does she know so little as of herself,— 
even because of this mediating.** And yet although the soul knows 
nothing of herself, nevertheless Eckhart knows what it is, just as he 
also knows of the ^‘unknown God beyond God” what he is : God is 
Spirit. “And yet, through and through, God so is Spirit, that com- 
pared with Him the soul and the angels are almost something cor- 
poreal. If any one should paint the most exalted among the seraphim 
with black pigment, the likeness would be far greater than if one 
should paint God in the form of the highest seraph ; beyond all 
measure it would be Uiilike,” Elsewhere he also says : '‘The divine 
Being is Reason/’ “God is Reason, since he alone lives to his own 
knowledge,” and then again : “Because the Godhead by His very 
nature is reason,*’ “And this rational Being or God to the rational 
soul has given a shape even as his oivn/* “Therefore does Augustine 
rightly say : ‘As God is made, so also is the soul’/’ "For the soul 
is created like unto the Godhead.'* Therefore, thus, since God is 
pure spirit, so also is the soul pine spirit. And how does Eckhart 
know all this ? 

He knows it through his Church which teaches him that God 
is the very highest reason, the human soul his exact image, and there- 
fore likewise pure spirit. As a believing Catholic, these for Eckhart 
were axioms which stood fast antecedent to all individual experience. 
To doubt them, more especially to doubt the axiom that the soul 
is essentially spirit, was for the man in Catholic Orders a simple im- 
possibility. His individual experience could, and might, merely 
serve to confirm for him the truth of these axioms. 

And because the soul at its foundation, or because— on that 
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very account— soul-basis*' is pure spirit, a pure mass of cognition, 
therefore the mode of cognition previously described which has the 
assistance of the five outer senses, is not essential to the soul.* '‘All 
its activities the soul carries out by means of its powers’*, we 
heard above. But “these powers by means of which she works, 
verily spring out of the basis of the soul, but in that basis itself there 
is only deep silence’*. In this basis “there is no kind of work what- 
ever’’. Thus the soul may also again cease from those ‘'activities’’, 
yea, from all its powers whatsoever, thus, for example, also “the force 
by means of which man digests food” ; it can again ‘'withdraw” 
them, “again call them home.” 

Eckhart calls these inessential attributes of the ?oul— thus, what 
the Buddha calls anattl^^t "created/* “the imaged,” “the pertaining 
to the creature/’ that “which has name.” All these attributes are 
painful for us, and therefore in truth unsuited to us. “What is of thee 
and in thee, all this is very sickly and corrupt.” Hence he names 
as the most direct aim, “the becoming empty of all that is created,” 
"the turning away from all that is created.” Therefore does he require 
that to all that has name the soul should not attach itself, nor 
this to it. Therefore, finally, the soul must “pass out of her created 
nature,” it must again become pure spirit, a pure mass of cognition, 
and must become this, all the more so, that thereby at the same time 
it makes possible the hitherto impossible to wit that, thereby, it 
cognises the essence. “The formless, image-less essence” can in fact 
only be cognised by its like, thus, by a cognition equally free from all 
limitations arising through the senses. “Thus, then, all that is imaged, 
strip off, and unite yourselves to the imagc-less and formless essence 1“ 
To be sure, the essence of the soul, the soul's basis is always pure, 
formless cognition, even when the soul is externally occupied with the 
powers of the senses, thus, with its creature-like parts, inasmuch as 
no image, nothing creature-like, forces its way into its basis. "In 
the purest that the soul may have to offer, in her noblest, in the basis ; 
in short, in the essence of the soul, there is the deep silence ; for 
thither reaches never a creature nor any image whatsoever.” But, “the 


I In contradistinction to the Buddha, Eckhart naturally knows 
only five senses, since thinking, thus cognition, in its narrower and 
genuine sense, for him is an immediate function, the activity of the 
essence itself. 
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soul is SO straitly bound to the powers, that she flies away with 
them whithersoever they fly away. For in everything that they effect 
the soul must be present, and that verily with attention, else with 
their action they would bring about naught. If now in external action 
she should dissolve away with her attention, inevitably must she 
be all the weaker inwardly in her internal efficacy/* And so there 
results as a self-understood path the realisation of perfect separation!' 
in the sense of the soul withdrawing to her innermost, to her basis, 
where she is wholly ‘*one witli herself.’* “Perfect separation wills only 
to be one with herself.” “Thus must the soul keep herself altogether 
pure, and live altogether nobly, wholly united and wholly inward, 
and not run outward through the senses into the multiplicity of crea- 
tures, but be completely inward and united in the purest that she 
possesses. This is her state : all that is lesser goes against this,** 
“Will thine eye behold all things, thine ear hearken all things, thy 
mind have all of them present : verily, in all these things shall thy 
soul be dispersed. Therefore does a Master say ; if a man would 
perfect an inward work, he must draw in all his powers, as it were 
into a corner of his soul, and conceal himself from all images and forms, 
and then he may work. In a forgetting and in an ignorance — 
[of the external world] must he come hither. Stillness and silence 
must there be.** “Now has the soul dispersed and scattered herself 
abroad along with the powers, each in its work, the power of seeing 
in the eye, the power cf hearing in the ear, the power of tasting in the 
tongue. And in equal measure are they all the weaker for carrying 
on their work inwardly. For every scattered force is imperfect. Hence 
if she will unfold a powerful efficacy inwardly, she must call all her 
powers home again, and bringing them clean out of scattered things, 
gather them together into an inward working.... Here is an example. 
There was a Master among the heathen. He was devoted to an art, the 
art of reckoning. He sat before the fire and wrote down figures and 
practised himself diligently in his art. Then came one with a drawn 
sword, who knew not that it was the Master, and cried : “Quick, speak ! 
What is thy name ? Or I kill thee !*’ The Master was so wholly 
withdrawn within himself that he neither saw nor heard anything of 
his foe, neither did he in any wise understand what was wanted of 
him. And after the enemy had several times cried out to him, and 
he had made no answer, he struck off his head. This in order to attain 
to a natural art. How incomparably much more also ought we to 
loosen ourselves from all things, and to gather together all our powers 
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where it is a matter of regarding and cognising the one only meas- 
ureless, uncreated, eternal truth. To this end summon up thy whole 
reason and all thy thinking ; and thus turn them into the bottom where 
this treasure lies concealed. If that is to befall, then know that thou 
must drop all else ; thou must attain unto an ignorance^ 

From these passages it stands out ever more clearly what Eckhart 
was aiming at practically. Exactly like the lEiddha, he aimed at 
Concentration of Mind, purest cognition, undisturbed by anything 
else whatever ““Hail, of a truth, to the noble mind, that is taken 
up into the rich, the bare cognition that is unknown to all those that 
are not stripped of their /, and of all things/' Only, Eckhart ever 
and again insiL-s that in this concentration of mind we gather together 
our deepest, most genuine essence, inasmuch as we withdraw into it 
only upon the basis of our essence, upon our soul basis, which is preci- 
sely pure cognition, e,, cognition bound to no kind of mediating 
organ of cognition. ‘‘Thus — [that is, just in this pure spirituality] — 
must thou tarry and abide in thy essence, in thy basis!' 

This concentration of the mind must reach such a degree as, with 
the Buddha, brings about the raising of the mind into the Realm of 
Nothing Whatsover, The powers of the mind must be so completely 
drawn inwards that the senses come to a complete standstill, and there- 
by become entirely unreceptive to impressions from without. Nay, 
even every remembrance of the outside world, of one's own personality 
indeed, and therewith of one's own life, must be completely wiped out. 
And not yet that ! the organic life itself exactly — as in the Buddha 
teaching from the Fourth Jhana onwards — must temporarily cease. ‘Then 
maycst thou all at once become unknowing of all things, yea, thou 
mayest fall into an ignorance of thine own life also 1 As also befell St. 
Paul when he says : Whether in the body or out of the body, I cannot 
tell. God knoweth. Then had the mind so wholly withdrawn all its 
powers within itself that for him the body had disappeared. Then, was 
neither the memory any longer active, nor the reason, nor the senses, 
nor yet those forces u pon which it lies to guide and embellish the 
body ; the fire of life and the heat of life were stayed whereby the 
body did not decline, though he neither ate nor drank for three days.... 
Thus then ought a man to withdraw from his senses, to turn his 
forces inwards and come inwards in a forgetting of all things and 
of himself." Then the mind stands quite alone by^itself, then it is 
absolutely no longer aware of anything imaged, and thus can affirm 
that nothmg more for it is present. “And now the Separateness borders 
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SO nigh upon the Naught, that between perfect Separateness and 
the Naught there is no distinction “Perfect Separateness, seeks to 
be one only with itself. But to be this or to be that, 
this it does not seek. For whosoever seeks that seeks to be something ; 
but Separateness seeks to be Naught." * If the mind . is to 
have perfect readiness, then must it rest upon a pure Naught : in 
this resides also the highest power there can be. Take a likeness 
from life. If I wish to write upon a white tablet, even though some- 
thing ever so beautiful already stand written thereon, yet does it 
confuse me. If I wish to write well, then must I wipe out what already 
stands thereon ; and never does it serve so well thereto as when no- 
thing at all stands written upon it. Even so all that is called this or 
that, must out of the heart. As it verily is the case with the Separ- 
ated heart Hence, thus, is no this and that the object of the Separ- 

ated heart.'* “The soul sinks into the pure Naught." “Empty of all 
go-betweens and of all images." “There shall one then win a free 
penetrating vision with indrawn senses," there may the miracle of the 
vision of Essence succeed.^ 

I. First of all, it was confirmed for the Seer that the soul basis 
thus, our genuine essence, actually is completely pure cognition, and 
confirmed by this fact, that everything else is stripped off, as well the 
.entire external world with all its splitting up into someone and some- 
thing, as one's own body with its sensitive and vegetative functions, 
so that in fact nothing more remains over but just the spirit that has 
become free, the unknowable cognition alone, “bare of all determination." 
"And as for me no definite thing and no individual is any longer 

I All religious geniuses seek to make their way out of the transient, 
the non-essential, which is the world, into the intransient, the essential 
into which all things should return. This essential, “the marvell- 
ous thing," the ordinary man pictures to himself as a personal God, 
the mystic as the Godhead, and the Brahmins as Brahman (neuter). 
The Buddha, in perfect fashion, calls it Nibbana^ since there no single 
concept any longer holds good : — 

“Those who see the essentiai (wm) in the non-essential 
And the non-essential in the essential, 

They arrive never at the essential, 

But those who know the essential and the non-essential as what 
they are, 

They at the essential verily do arrive* (Dhammapada ii, 12). 
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present, so also am I for none any longer a soul Therewith It 

is said that she is so completely stripped of every kind of determina- 
tion, yea, and of her own / also, that she has nothing more of herself 
to be present as anything whatsoever^ for any one whatsoevery* — words 
in which Eckhart again describes with all the clearness one could 
itsuQy the realm of Nothing Whatsoever. In order to penetrate this 
quite clearly, let us look attentively at the following two parallel 
passages which, in their similarity, nay, their sameness, together with 
the extreme rarity of the occurrence they describe, excite our awe- 
struck astonishment, more specially when one remembers that one 
set of words was spoken in Germany thirteen hundred years after 
Christ, and the other a Central India about five hundred years before 
Christ. Let us read thoughtfully, word by word, these significant 
documents for the fact that all real wisdom finally tends toward 
one centre. Thus Master Eckhart says of the soul that finds 

itself upon that high pinnacle : ‘‘All is fallen away from it to 

which any one whatsoever could be anything whatsoever or where- 
by it could be anything whatsoever to any one whatsoever," The 
Buddha says : “I am not anything whatsoever, with any one 
whatsoever, in anything whatsoever ^ neither does anything 

whatsoever belong to me anywhere whatsoever, with anything 
whatsoever ; such a thing there is not. This, ye monks, is 

called the third stage to the realm of Nothing Whatsoever.*^' In 
the face of such passages can there be the slightest doubt that the 
domain depicted by Master Eckhart is just that of Nothing 
Whatsoever ? 

2. But with this cognition Eckhart was not content. In this 
fashion, indeed, his own /, his genuine essence, his own soul-basis, 
had so far unveiled itself to him that in no case had he anything to 
do with the creature 4 ike parts of him, thus, with his body and 
the five external senses, and thereby, with the phenomenal world made 
accessible to him through these. But Eckhart wished to know more 
than merely about hi^nself ; he wished to fathom the nature of the 
entire world. This underpinning, this kernel^ of the world, this ultimate 
essence^ which supports all, upon which all rests, for him, as a believing 
Catholic, was naturally God. ^‘Essence in itselP* and “God," were 
therefore for him synonymous concepts. For him, again that stood 
sure before all individual experience. This his Church guaranteed to 


I Majjhima Nikaya, II, 263. 
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him, and guaranteed it all the more readily that this dictum about 
God as the primary principle of all, is precisely what constitutes its 
foundation. To shake in any way this foundation of his Church 
never entered his mind. For him it was something not to be touched ; 
all the more so that every thinking man, of himself simply, through 
mere reflection, is led to the thought — just as Eckhart the extremely 
inclined to metaphysics, quite naturally was led to it — that this world 
of appearances in which we find ourselves placed, cannot be the 
ultimate, but rather that something unconditioned must lie at the 
basis of the conditioned, something eternal at the base of the tem- 
poral and that the Christian Church just means this unconditioned, 
this eternal, when it speaks of God, For Eckhart, as for every master 
of “divine wisdom*', it was merely a question of penetrating with 
his reason as deeply as possible into this God-concept as his Church 
had entrusted it to him. Only with reason in its genuine sense, 
namely, through reflexion^ and thereby, through deduction, not through 
immediate envisagement, does this concept permit of crystallizing 
out as the highest and ultimate abstraction that is won from the flood 
of appearances, and allow of being filled with a content. “If any one 
imagines that he has known God, and pictures to himself anything 
whatsoever under that name, he has known anything whatsoever, only, 
not God.** ^^And so, man may not know at all what God is. Some- 
what he well knows : what God is not. All this, then, the reason- 
ing man strips off." '‘The reason pulls off this wrapping from God, 
and takes simply God : when he is stripped of goodness, being, and 
all names." In this wise, thus, did Eckhart seek to settle with the 
God-concept handed on to him by his Church, and with the definition 
of this concept by tlie (’Inirch, equally binding upon him. According 
to the legal definition of the Church, however, and thereby, according 
to the general Catholic dogma, God, above all, is the highest Being, 
and thereby, the primary principle of all that in any wise is. 
God is pure mind, i, t., pure knowing. These attributes of God re- 
appear in Eckhart in the following shape : God is “Being." “In God 
alone is the entire, divine Being." Nay, “God is something that 
indispensably must stand ixbovc Being. For all that has a being in 


I Cf, Itiviittaka 43 : “There yc monks, a^jnot- born, not- become 
not- made, not- arisen. If there were not this not-born, not-become, 
not-made, not-arisen. then also a way out of the born, become, made, 
arisen, were not discernible." 
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time and space, does not belong to God. He himself stands above 

In a non-being Being he reigns. Ere there was a Being, God was 

at work. He became Creator because there was no Being I 

maintain, it is as perverse when I call God a Being, as if 1 called 

the sun pale or black But when I have deduced that God is no 

Being, that he stands above Being, thereby I have not denied Him 
being but I have ennobled and elevated it in Him.*' “God is an 
United-one. This is, as such, only through itself and not through 
another,*' He is “the image-less and formless essence,” “the name- 
less essence,” “the bottomless abyss.’* That this Being is mind, 
thus a kmwing, or, as Eckhart also says, a rational Being, we have 
already heard above. And God’s blessedness just consists in ’’pure 
knowing in weaving with itself.” 

So thought the not seeing, but the merely thinking, orthodox 
Dominican monk ; so thought the theologian Eckhart. But also 

the seer Eckhart found his reckoning in his Church. This church also 
teaches to its adherents the possibility — despite His general un- 
knowability — of coming into immediate contact with this God through 
Grace, which is “a light that out of God's nature streams directly 
into the soul.'’ This “divine light” must arise in a man, in contra- 
distinction to the “natural light,” if he is to envisage truth. And 
it arises, the man thus becomes a participant in divine Grace if he 
shows himself worthy of it, /. e,, if he makes himself fit for its 
appearing. It is perfectly clear without further words, that for a 
nature like Eckhart's the opening up of such a prospect was bound 
to constitute the most powerful imaginable spur to the experiencing of 
this “divine light”. Upon this, precisely on this account, was 
concentrated the whole of his practical religiosity. And he never 
rested until the great event was actually consummated, — consumma- 
ted in that most profound isolation, in that “desolated self-estrange- 
ment,” in that “total stillness and void,” which we have just seen 
him praise as the highest, in which “the man stands in a pure 
Naught,” thus, precisely, in the realm of Nothing Whatsoever 
in man “as nothing goes to nothing.” Let us just try to picture to 
ourselves Eckhart in this state, as vividly as possible. 

All that was corporeal in him, he had, for the time being, stripped 
off, and therewith also put a complete stop to the activities of the 
senses, and thereby also completely broken down the bridge that 
connects us with the world. Even the memory of this world 
and of its sense-endowed body had disappeared from his mind, and 

i.H.Q,, June, 1928 ^5 
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thus he was become pure mind, pure knoiving^ which stood over 
against a "Naught/* which yet was not the Naught ; for the mind 
experienced this nothing with its "profound silence/* in its elevation 
above space and time, where one, "escaped from time/* "stands wholly 
benumbed,*' experienced this "bottomless abyss’* wherein nothing any 
longer is present to which one might still cling, experienced this 
"unbeing being*' wherein everything ** of the nature of an image"* 
blotted out, and which "makes the soul flow out of itself with joy 
and rapture/' Was not Eckhart obliged, thus living and moving 
and having his being in the midst of what for him was the divine, 
to see his warmest wish, his boldest strivings, fulfilled in coming into 
union with the Godhead ? Was he not bound to believe that he, 
"torn out of himself, looked upon the nameless essence*' ? 

Can one even merely imagine that he in the least doubted that he 
had found the "secret entry into the divine nature where all things 
come to naught/* the secret access to God who "dwells in a stillness 
that is beyond all stillness** ? And so, as a matter of fact, during 
his whole life, he never wearied of extolling this situation, this 
realm of Nothing Whatsoever, to which his iron energy in striving 
after concentration had raised him, as "the true seeing into the mirror 
of God/* as the "seeing into the divine, miraculous mirror/* "There 
opens the pure and clear spring of the medicine of Grace which so 
enlightens the inward eye, that in rapturous beholding it experiences 
the delight of the divine visitation/’ But he not merely saw^ Master 
Eckhart also heard ''the eternal voice,** heard "the Word* "In 
the midst of the silence was the secret Word spoken/’ "It opened and 
shone before me that it wished to reveal somewhat to me, and gave me 
to know of God. For which cause it is called a Word.” 

At other times, nay, by preference, Eckhart also calls this imme- 
diate revelation of God the birth of God in the soul. "Where man 
fetches and brings hither God fiom outside, he has not the true.'* 
"Born is God in the empty soul, inasmuch as he reveals himself to her 
in a new fashion that is void of all fashion, in an enlightenment that is 
no longer enlightenment, which is the divine light itself/* 

3. But even with this .revelation of the actuality of God— anything 
further had not hitherto been revealed to him — Eckhart was not yet 
content. As theologian and philosopher he knew that there can be 
only one God, only one essence. Theology taught him : "God is a 
United-one. This is, as such, only through itself and not through 
another/* "God is present in all places ; and in each one of them. 
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complete. But since now God is one and indivisible^ ail things and 
all places are a single state of God. Thus are all things full of God, 
—full of His divine essence without intermission.” *‘Here the holy 
teachers answer : ^All things are God.* For this lies in the dogma 
according to which they eternally have been in God, and through this 
is it proven.** As a philosopher, however, who works without the 
assistance of theological dogmas, merely with the abstracting reason — 
“the more powerful and the subtler she is> in that same measure what 
she knows is gathered together to a unity, and becomes one with her” — 
he knew ; '‘What is the calling of essence ? Its calling is, not to be 
anything outspoken or a person, but unchangeably to persist in its 
unity of essence. One and the same is the natural essence of the 
person, and also the essence of all things. It is Being in all Being, 
the light in all lighting, the nature in all natures. All this it is as the 
absolutely simple.*’ 

Eckhart, for whom already as a reflecting theologian and philoso- 
pher, these theses also stood firmly established, naturally sought their 
confirmation in the "realm of Nothing Whatsoever,” — and also found 
that confirmation there. For in this state of Nothing Whatsoever, all 
particularities, all persons and all things have disappeared ; yea, in 
it “disappears” for the soul even her '‘own nature” as soul, inasmuch 
as she hears this ^'desi^nation'^ only in so far as she gives life to the body, 
and is the form of the same. Rather does there remain nothing more over 
save the idea of a united, undifferentiated, thoroughly empty, shape- 
less, and indeed, un-spatial Being since space also is dismissed from 
the mind : “Nothing more is left save a united ‘Is.”* With this, however, 
Eckhart believed to have directly grasped the ^//-Highest, the 
Godhead, the Essence in itself, believed that he had directly envisaged 
this Godhead, this Essence. In this ^'united Is** "she envisages the 
Aboslutely One.” '‘This Is exists as^the unity, which is Being itself,— 
her own, and that of all things.” This fj, according to Eckhart, is 
also alluded to by Dionysius, so often quoted by him, when he says ; 
'‘The United-one is the life of all that has life, the being of all that 
has being, the reason of all that has reason, the nature of all that is 
natural, the light of all that has light, and yet is not light, not life, 
not nature ! The primary thing, says Dionysius, is above all names j 
it is withdrawn from love, and understanding, and conceiving. It is 
higher than “Being,** higher than "Nature.** It is neither light nor 
darkness ! Truly, how strange to all it has founded is this founda- 
tion I” 
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But that this ‘'A*' is a rational a rational Being, Eckhart 
infers in confirmation of the teaching of his Church precisely from this, 
that it includes also the true being of the soul inasmuch as upon these 
heights, the latter is no longer able to distinguish herself from it, aiv^ 
the genuine essence of the soul, the soul-basis, Eckhart had found in 
pure knowledge, thus, in pure mentality. And precisely on this 
account, ‘'whoever seeks to penetrate and establish the divine miracle, 
easily draws his knowledge— out of himself/' “In the measure that 
man knows himself, even in that measure may he come to the know- 
ledge of God/' With this at the same time was demonstrated the 
eternal vocation of man. It consists precisely in this, that “one 
becomes to ail things an alien, a waste," that one must cast 
off one*s personality^ in which, however, Eckhart does not 
include knowing. “The peculiarity of the essence is that it 
is without personality.*' Precisely thereby one then has withdrawn 
oneself to one's genuine essence, the soul-basis which is pure mind, 
pure knowing, and without anything further, flows into it, since now 
that which gives form and name, and also alone is subject to death, 
namely the personality, is cast off in the divine essence itself. “The 
soul, in the unity of the divine essence, has lost her name. Therefore 
is she no more called soul. Her name is measureless essence."^ Just 
“upon this, that I and God thus become one, rests the eternal blessed- 
ness, “which, on its part again, “consists in pure knowing in weaving 
with itself." “Where God is blessed, in pure knowing in weaving 
with itself, there also shall the noble soul draw and receive her 
blessedness, even in that wherein God is blessed."® 

4. This flowing into the Godhead, in accord with the modern 
spirit of the age, to-day is frequently apprehended as a doctrine 
of All-One, as understood by Pantheism, on which account Eckhart 
also again begins to become modern ; nay, our materialistic monists 


1 With this may be compared the words of the Buddha : “An 
Accomplished One, freed from corporeality, is deep, immcasnreable, 
unfathomable, as the great ocean." Cfi George Grimm, “The Doctrine 
of the Buddha," p. 196 

2 Cfi Nw.-utt.-tap.-Up., I : “The Atman has, as sole taste, 
thinking," "founded only in the certitude of its own self,” »>., a 
thinking that is limited to the cognition of the certitude of its own 
self. 
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actually think they may claim him as one of themselves. But here we 
have before us the same incredible misunderstanding which would 
fain stamp the Buddha, the representative of the highest transcendency 
of our essence, as a shallow modern naturalist, and therewith, as a 
materialist. Eckhart through and through was so much a believing 
Catholic theologian that nothing was further from his thoughts than 
to have the God-concept become submerged in the concept of the 
world, i.e., to let God be swallowed up in the etertial world-proccess, 
identifying with this latter. All to the contrary, for Eckhart it was a 
question of making comprehensible the triune God as the concept 
embracing all truth, more especially, all true being ; the world, however 
is an outflow from this divine Being ; and union with this God, be- 
cause of the actualisation of eternal bliss, is the highest goal of man. 
Eckhart, thus, did not teach Pantheism, did not teach that Pan, the 
All, is God ; but he taught Pan-en*theism, that All has its origin in 
God. He did not teach physio-monism which regards nature as the 
One. What he taught was a Theo-monism which finds the One in 
God. If once this is understood, then in our modern ‘hnonists’^ 
also, who, as genuine materialists, one and all, are Physio-monists, 
will, as quickly as possible, take their hands off him, as also another 
kind of modern materialists will soon be obliged to take their 
hands off the Buddha’s Doctrine. These gentlemen had much better 
leave the Titans of religion alone, and content themselves with their 
own "great ones,” of whom they have legion. 

Eckhart teaches Pan-en-theism. He teaches it thus : “In the God- 
head distinction is to be made betwixt the essence and its realisation. 
Essence, in the sphere of llie divine, means the Godhead in the 
narrower sense ; and that is the first we lay hold of in it.” It is “in 
itself changeless unity and breathless stillness.’^ “It abides” as a 
united “unbeing Being,” “above all knowing,” “and yet manifest to 
itself.” “Along with this, however, it is at the same time ‘a living 
spring of all individualisation,* and in so far becomes Godr 'God 
and Godhead are distinguished as doing and not-doing.**^ 

The Godhead becomes a living spring of individualisation. “As 
itself a simple thing, it also holds things enclosed within itself in 
simple form,** since in itself there absolutely cannot be anything that 
is outside the Godhead, just because this is absolute Being. "Not that 

I None the less, Eckhart uses the word “God” also, not seldom in 
the sense of “Godhead**, 
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we would have been manifestly in God as we now are : we were 
eternally in Him as the art in the mastei .** Yet the essence as such 
does not give birth to things, nor yet does it “set* them. “For the 
Godhead does nothing, it has nothing to do. Within it there is nothing 
to do, and never has it looked about it for work to do.” '‘God, as He 
is in Himself^ has essence ; and the essence dwells in inaccessible 
stillness ; therefore is it immoveable : it converses not, it loves not, 
it begets not. And yet it moves the moveable!' This, however, 
takes place in the form of a "welling forth.” There stream forth "the 
eternal life-forms” out of the essence which to this extent— thus, so far 
as it proceeds to become the generative principle — represents the 
outward-pressing, divine Nature,” this "generativeness” being a 
"subsidiary and dependent property” of the "divine essence.” Those 
“eternal life-forms” or “the archetypes of things” are thus “the organ- 
ised expression of the divine essence” itself, "but in the eternal going 
forth in which they are emanated, yet without being a self, they are 
there, as in God, themselves good.” 

This “eternal going forth,” to the Godhead itself — since “it is, from 
the very foundation, reason” — presents itself in this divine reason “as 
conceptually another.” “The eternal going forth is a self-revealing of 
God in pure knowing, wherein that which is knowing is that which is 
known.” In so far as the essence proceeds to become “the eternal, 
primal source of things,” and it thus “inwardly comprehends itself,” “its 
own nature becomes the object of its uuderstanding,” "it observes 
itself,” ^ "the becoming self-conscious” enters “as a further deter- 
mination,” — in so far has it developed itself onward to God the father, 
“Is it asked : Which of these determinations becomes the person of the 
Father f Our answer runs : The essence in the Godhead. Only, now 
no longer in its former indeterminaleness, but in the determination of 
engendering. This determination projects the Father as divine 
person.” “The Father mode and essence constitute only one single 
individual.” — God the son^ however, is that which is conceived in mind 
by God the Father. "In every rational conceiving, so teach the 
Masters, there is included a perceptible Word, Since now God, in- 
wardly conceives himself, thus does his own nature become the object of 

his understanding : the Father observes himself In this sense, as 

concerns his essence, the Son remains in the Father, and at the same 
time comes before him as a person, according as this process — (the 
self-comprehending) — is divided into two determinations. In such wise 
is *the Son^ born and proceeds forth out of the paternal heart— Word 
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is uttered.** As the comprehended, this Son is just the totality of the 
outward streaming life-forms, as the “organised expression of the divine 
essence.” Thereby this Son is at the same time, the formative principle 
which determines the several life-forms as such j it is that which effect 
the organisation as such : **The Son is, in the Father, the shaper of all 
things.^* In the birth of the Son all creatures have gone forth, and 
have received life and being j as life, thus, do all things shape them- 
selves in the S6n.** **If thus^* this shaper of things had not from all 
eternity dwelt in the Father, the Father would not have been able 
to create anything.” “This is the eternal stream of which never a 
drop has fallen into a creative reason,— this, the going forth 'of the 
Son* from the Father.** — The third person in the Trinity, the Holy 
Ghost, however, is the product of the Father and the Son. The 
Father and the Son together produce the Holy Ghost. “Inasmuch as 
the Father, loving, pours himself into the Son, here, as it were, the love 
breaks and pours itself, now as the Son, again into the Father.” 

Therewith we get this result. “The eternal primordial source 
of things is the Father, the prototype of things in him is the Son, 
and his love towards this prototype is the Holy Ghost.” “Up, noble 
soul ! Exalt thee to a divine miracle ! Ah, to this noble company ! 
the three persons, united into an absolutely single being !” 

This is *Hhe kingdom of God*' “he himself in his complete actuality,” 
xt the same time essence in his changeless, breathless stillness, and 
at the same time in his “actualisation,” as ‘*divine activity** in the three 
Persons. Both, inactive essence in its breathless stillness and divine 
activity in the three Persons, for eternities have been united, included, 
in God. “Essence canot exist without the Persons, and the Persons 
not without the divine nature.” Without intermission has the Father 
given birth to the Son, gives birth to Him, and will give birth to Him.” 
“The Father in eternal giving birth, is the primal origin of the Son. 
Father and Son together, in eternal pouring forth, cause the up- 
springing of the Holy Ghost.” 

This is the kingdom of God for itself^ and independent of the 
created world. “Here alone, in such essential unity, since he exists 
above all existence, is God in himself ^ kingdom.” 

To this kingdom of God “above all existence” stands opposed 
the created world. Truly the essences of all creatures abide in the 
second Person of the Godhead, the Son, “the image of the Father, 
and to this extent the Trinity is already the world. But yet this is 
only what we call the world in itsetf “The Trinity is at the same 
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time the world, because all creatures are pn-typified therein.” In 
this world in itself, just on this account, there is as yet no multiplicity. 
‘‘In God the prototypes of all things are equal And yet are they 
the prototypes of unequal things. The highest angel, the soul, the 
flies, have all an equal prototype in God.^^ This world in itself, as 
the mere ‘ organised expression of the divine essence,” is as eternal 
as this essence itself. ‘‘In the eternal streaming out wherein the Son. 
is born, the prototypes of things are also streamed out. Thus is this 
eternal outwelling a primal source of things in respect of their eternity.” 
In contradistinction to this, the world spread out in space in names 
and forms, thus the world of appearance created hy 'lx\v\\.y\n 
time out of nothing. ‘‘All things that are there, are not through them- 
selves, but have sprung up in eternity out of a primal source which there 
wells up out of itself, and in time are created out of nothing through the 
Holy Trinity.” “In time are they created out of nothing, and by 
that are they creatures. But in the eternal going forth wherein they 
have flowed out, yet without being a self, they are there as of God, 
themselves God.” “Give heed to this distinction between the going 
forth in eternity and that in time! In this wise have we also gone 
forth in time out of the overpoweringness of His love.” 

We also have gone forth in an eternal and in a temporal birth : in 
the former case, in our prototype which is suspended in the second 
Person of the Godhead ; and the latter case, as the made creature^ 
endowed with that “which has name, which itself is created out of 
nothing.” “All that is created is a Naught.” To be sure, in a wider 
sense, our prototype also is itself a creature-like thing, namely, in so 
far as it also is based upon the “divine activity,” in contradistinction 
to the genuine, divine essence in its breathless stillness, and its 
unreality, ineffectuality. 

Because the soul has merely welled forth out of God, therefore is it 
also not identical with the Godhead. “ If it — [the soul] — also sinks 
and sinks in the unity of the divine essence^ yet can it never win 
to the bottom thereof.” 

Accordingly, the path of the soul’s salvation is as follows : 

a. First of all, the soul must *step out of” its “nature as a 
creature,” /. e., it must pass over into the realm of Nothing Whatsoever, 
In this condition it has stripped off all that is material in Eckhart’s 
understanding of the word ; she has become pure mind, pure know- 
ing. She is then “no longer in a condition to know herself as a 
creature and a natural thing.” And because she no longer knows 
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anything of all this^ therefore in this condition she naturally also 
knows no more of a creator, and therewith also nothing more of God^ 
by which Eckhart understands just the Godhead as a creative potency. 
‘‘God no longer is for the mind.*^ '‘The soul is also set upon no 
longer having any God”. “And this is the greatest honour which 
the soul can do to God, that she leaves him to himself and stands 
emptied of Him.” In fact she is filled by nothing, by absolutely 
nothing further whatever save by this one thought : “There is nothing 
any longer present for me.'* Be it well noted, also of her 
own body and its powers she knows nothing more. There has taken 
place “a ‘disbecoming' of all What,” “whereby I do not wish to say 
that this form of existence of the soul comes to nothing such as she 

was before she was created This coming to nothing holds good 

only of having and holding. All here fails the soul, God and the 

creature.. .it must all be lost. The soul's existence must be upon a 
free nothing^' She has “gone over,” so that she now stands only in her 
pure indeterminateness, “and knows singly and solely herself — as God.” 

This knowledge, however, more in detail is as follows : 

Since the soul in the condition of nothing whatsoever knows 
itself in '‘her pure indeterminateness,” naturally with the limitation 
that she is mind, she cognises herself in this her pure formless men- 
tality as standing outside the law of arising and passing away, which 
holds good, of course, only of the material part of her that now is 
stripped away : she is “rapt into eternity.” This, however, is just that 
which for eternities has been suspended as prototype of the soul in the 
second divine Person. And precisely the consciousness of this flames 
up in her : she comprehends herself as prototype, and therewith at 
the same time comprehends the second Person of the Godhead, the 
“Son,*’ “in which are suspended the prototypes of all creatures," there 
“shines upon her the uncreated prototype, — [here simply the “Son,”]— 
in which also she finds herself as an uncreated.** 

In this retreat upon the eternal prototype at the cost of giving up 
all “that has name” is also “entreated the death” ; “this is that d^dng 
wherewith the soul dies into God.” Such a man is “a deified man.” 
“So much as to the first going out, wherein the soul has to go out from 
her nature as a creature.** 

b. “Then she has to go out from the nature which is hers in the 
eternal prototype’* inasmuch as she “breaks through” to the “Father.** 
That, however, takes place thus : The mind does not abide by the 
prototypes as ot like nature with God, Rather does it become forth- 
i.H.v , June, 192b 16 
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with conscious that these prototypes at bottom are nothing else but 
the divine essence itself, in so far as this has passed over to the point 
of becoming the eternal primal source of things. In this determination, 
however, the divine essence is called God the Father, And so, then, 
the mind — precisely in its own prototype— forthwith recognises this^. 
Father as not only like, but as constituting with it, one essence. “And 
so to the mind, its eternal archetype also comes to nothing.” “The 
soul... through this its archetype, breaks through into the essence, in 
so far as it presents itself in the Father^* This is the second death 
and the second going forth, whereby the soul goes forth out of the 
nature it has in the eternal archetype. 

c. **The third nature out of which it has to go is the generative 
power of the divine nature which as creative, is presented in the 
Father that is to say, the soul has to surmount the determination, 
^*God the Father* That also is not difficult for her. For already 
“the prototype of the soul— beyond the Father— beholds without 
limitation the divinity residing within her, as she is free and empty 
of all activity, and thus gives at the same time an indication whither 
the soul shall again be conducted by her dying.” 

On this account *'the souVs abiding is not even with the idea 
“God the Father,” just because this idea also “does not yet contain 
the divine unity in its highest form.” And so, “when the soul becomes 
aware that every determination makes the eternal archetype into 
something different, and loosed, from the unity, then “she dies her 
highest death,” she “swings herself” “with the Father right over into 
the unity of the divine essence where God comprehends himself as 
something absolutely simple.” “In this unity the Father has never 
been conscious of a Son nor the Son of a Father, for there is 
neither Father nor Son nor Holy Ghost.” “In this experience is” 
“the mind” “one essence, one substance, with the Godhead, ancl is at 
the same time its own and all creatures' blessedness.” “This mind 
is dead and buried in the Godhead ; and the Godhead lives for none 
other save for itself. Ay, noble soul, put to the proof this splendour ! 
verily, so long as thou dost not down thyself in this bottomless ocean 
of the Godhead, thou canst not come to know it, this divine death.” 

II 

This, in its fundamental outlines, is Eckhart’s system, almost ex- 
clusively set forth in his own words, since only so does the reader 
acquire the certainty that he really has Master Eckhart before him, 
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and not the mere fantasies of a reporter about him. One would think 
that it only needs the reading of this exposition to understand with- 
out further words that even in this greatest of all western “mystics/^ 
there can, in truth, be no talk of mysticism in the modern sense of 
the word, the less so that at bottom he only depicts the Realm of 
Nothing Whatsoever of the Buddha^s Teaching, and upon this basis 
proceeds to speculations concerning the basis of the world, the 
Godhead; and all the less so, that this Realm of Nothing Whatsoever 
has nothing at all to do with mysticism.' It is true that Master 
Eckhart himself speaks the language of mysticism. But this, is the 
language of the theologian Eckhart, who, as we have already sufficiently 
well seen, is absolutely inseparable from the seer Eckhart. It is, the 
language of the Christian Catholic theology, in which Eckhart too was 
so deeply submerged that he could not do other than speak the languj^e 
of this theology : as a faithful Catholic, Eckhart wanted to behold God. 
When he thought he had found him with logical consistency, he also 
spoke the language in which a man in Catholic Orders speaks of 
union with God. To the extent, however, that it is not the 
specific language of Catholic theology, Eckhart, in his manner of 
expressing himself, coincides with the non-Christian mystics, more es- 
pecially with the Brahmin mystics, in this, namely, in the doctrine 
of the All-One, even if they are mere illusions arising from a false 
reflexion upon *‘the Beheld,” that is, the immediately known, to which 
Eckhart, like those other mystics, has fallen a prey. This judgment 
may be established at more , length, as follows : 

We have already learnt to recognise as the specific mark of all 
mysticism, a mode of cognition, in its whole manner completely 
different from normal cognition, an inner light which at a given point of 
time begins to shine forth, in contradistinction to the entirely inade- 
quate '‘light of nature,” wherein every-day cognition runs its course; 
and, as a consequence thereof, the impossibility of clothing what thus is 
cognised, in clear concepts and words. 

I. As regards the first point, the utterances of Eckhart himself, 
already cited up to this point, have fairly well yielded this result, 
that he too owed the totality of all his knowledge only to the mental 
force present in us all^ nay, that in principle is shared, in like manner, 


I Cf. The Essay “Is the Doctrine of the Buddha, Science” ? in 
the Maha Bodhi Journal, vol. xxxiv. 
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by all living beings in general, save that, according to him, as also 
according to the Buddha, this mind, by strenuous labour, must be 
freed from all obstructing barriers. ‘‘Direct thy mind at all times 
towards a wholesome contemplation/^ **¥ 63 , verily, ihe mind becomes 
free in its isolation, compels God to itself. And were it in a condi- 
tion to stand there unshapen and void of any alien addition, it would 
rend God’s very own nature to itself/' “Hail, of a truth, to the noble mind 
that is come up into the rich, the bare knowing*. According to Eckhart, 
however, the mind has “become free” and “void of any alien addition,” 
then only when it “clings no longer to all that has name, nor this 
to it/* when it “is above time and space,*' that is, when it has wholly 
cut itself loose from that cognising activity that is directed ouiwards 
and comes about through the assistance of the five external senses 
which transmit mere “images,** so that it resembles an uninscribed 
tablet, or the eye, which, only because it is itself colourless, is able 
to perceive colour. “If the eye is to perceive colour, then must it 
be stripped of all colour.*' Such a purified mind is in the proper 
condition to behold God. Nay, this God must then offer Himself 
to it. He ^*must in actuality come forth and pour Himself into thee, 
even as, when the air is clear and pure the sun must pour himself 
forth, and cannot in any wise withhold himself therefrom.*' Of course ! 
For such a mind, which has also left behind the idea of space — and 
it has left it behind because it is “above time and space,**— then truly 
stands a pure Naught^" secs itself confronted with that “complete 
stillness and void," in which absolutely nothing more offers itself 
to it, more especially has its own body also disappeared from con- 
sciousness. “Then had the mind so withdrawn all its forces within 
itself, that to it the body had disappeared.** Such a mind stands face to 
face with that “abyss/* which conceals within itself the “freedom from 
all movement,’* ^‘still stillness,” “secret stillness of unity/* “pure still- 
ness,*' “immovable stillness,” “still eternity,” in which nothing more 
remains save a united “Is,** the “unbeing being, * in short, the Pri- 
mordial Beings and therewith *Hhe Godhead^ 

Thus there is in fact a perception beyond the five external senses, 
or, as Eckhart says, “independent of the sovX forces^^ under which 
term he understands precisely the external senses, since according 
to him, pure— contemplating and reflecting— thinking is not at all 
a sense, but acts immediately in the essence of the soul without organs. 
Thus, there is in fact “a contemplation'* free from “all images and 
forms," there is, in fact, an intellectual perception, But this too belongs. 
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despite Eckhart, to normal perception, inasmuch as it is nothing 
more than the normal domain of the purified^ that is, the concentrated, 
thinking sense. **And whoso, brother, has loosed himself from the 
five [external] senses, what can such an one cognise with the purified 
thought-cognition?’^ — “Whoso, brother, has loosed himself from the 
five senses, he can with the purified thought-cognition, in the idea 
of boundless space, cognise the Realm of Boundless Space, in the 
idea of the boundlessness, of consciousness, cognise the Realm of 
Boundless Consciousness, in the idea^^^ There now is^ nothing whatsoever^ 
cognise the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever^" (Majjhima Nikaya, Dis- 
course 43). And so thus the Buddha has also completely cleared 
up for us this concept of int ilectual perception which our philosophers 
and psychologists, great and small, commonly do not know what 
to make of. This intellectual, entirely normal perception— normal, 
because constituting the perfectly natural domain of the purified 
organ of thought — has for its object “the sphere of the formless {arupa 
dkatu)^ that is, the just mentioned three realms, of which the two 
latter exactly represent what Eckhart always has in his eye. 

2. On the heights of the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever, the 
cognising subject first of all cognises all that is formed and manifold 
more especially his own body, as not belonging to him {anatta)^ since 
it has deliberately thrown off all that. On the other hand, it still 
cognises itself as pure mind, “This mentality, this cognition, that 
belongs to me, that am 1, that is myself,” thus it still speaks here. 
Therewith, this mentality itself melts away again into' “pure inde- 
terminateness, inasmuch as the determining, the individualising 
factor resides precisely in the corporeal organism, which, however, 
is now discarded. That this formless mentality also might be in- 
essential to the cognising subject, that also might be a mere “addition,” 
and hence, that it also, exactly like the body together with the 
phenomenal world conditioned by its five sense-organs, might be 
stripped off, — such an idea does not arise. In this unshapen mentality 
the knowing subject secs itself confronted with a “bottomless abyss” 
which opens up before it where formerly the phenomenal world had 
place, and which represents a “nameless Naught^ which yet is not 
the Naught, an un-become Being, which latter, just on this account, 
is the Being, These two— pure mentality and this abyss— are the 
two elements of pure intellectual perception upon the heights of the 
realm of Nothing Whatsoever. Naturally in this perception also 
the reason must take a part, of which holds good the dictum : “The 
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reason, the more powerful and the more subtle it is, in that measure 
what it cognises, is gathered together into unity and becomes one 
with it"' Nay, this reason, here where it is directed inward, becomes 
all the more active. ^‘The subtler and more mental it is, all the more, 
and all the more powerfully, does it work inwardly” With this ^'creative 
reason’^ the cognising subject cognises that itself cannot be different 
from the Primordial Being as this has revealed itself in the bottomless 
abyss, because there is indeed only one Primordial Being. And 
so then the cognising subject, together with its mentality, flows into 
this bottomless abyss, thus flooding it, ^*the nameless Naught,^* with 
the splendour of its own indeterminate mentality. It only “beholds” 
still ‘'the absolute one” “with the glance of unity,” beholds it as one 
pure mentality. When it cognises with Indian-coloured reason, it be- 
holds the Brahman\ and when it cognises with Christian-coloured rea- 
son, it beliolds God as Godhead, — concepts under which is conceived 
precisely the highest, the ultimate, the Primordial Being, yet not abso- 
lutely^ not undetermined, but still affected with the determination of 
mentality^ of cognition, thus, as a rational Being. ‘^Because to the 
Brahman appertains cognition, as light to the sun, as a natural pro- 
perty, therefore does it need no organs for the same,” teach the Brah- 
mins, “God is reason, forasmuch as He alone lives to His own 
cognition,” says Master Eckhart. Into this rational Primordial Being, 
into this Brahman, into this God, the cognising subject melts, 
the mind melts, I melts. “Who knows such, he is without desire, 
free from desire, of stilled desire, himself his desire.. ..For Brahman 
is he, and into Brahman does he dissolve,*" exults the Brahmin; while 
Master Eckhart exclaims: “Sink thou from all that any wise is thou ! 
Flow wholly into His essence's rest! What only is for itself, there 
He, here thou, now closes together into one we, where thou, now He, 
cognises Him with eternal sense; a nameless Naught, an un-become 
‘Am.' ” 

But despite the majestic peace, of the ‘'Tat tvam asi'’ which speaks 
out of the Upanisacls, despite the overflowing rapture on account 
of the “overmastering super-miracie*’ of the “pure uniformity of 
essence which is the essence of all essences,” which ever and again 
^overpowers Master Eckhart, none the less, in the light of the Buddha's 
doctrine this rational Primordial Being, this Brahman, this Godhead, 
and along with it, also the union with this Brahman, with this God- 
head, in short, also the unto mystica, proves itself to be a pure 
illusion. 
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As we already sufficiently know,' our trui essence, and there- 
with also the realm of essences, the Nirvana-sphere, the Primordial 
Being, is absolutely free from all determinations, and thus also free 
from the determination of mentality, or of cognition, or of rationality. 
This mentality also is only an inessential determination of us, is only 
linked up with us by way of conditioning. ^In manifold wise, brother 
Sati, was the conditioned nature of cognition made known by the 
Sublime One. Without sufficient ground arises no cognition.... Upon 
whatsoever ground, ye monks, cognition arises, precisely through 
that, and only through that, does it come about. Through the eye 
and forms arises cognition, comes about precisely eye-cognition; 
through the car and sounds arises cognition, comes about precisely ear- 
cognition.. ..Through thinking and ideas, arises cognition, comes about 
precisely thought-cognition.”* That is to say: Cognition is a product 
of the six-fold activity of the senses; and therewith presupposes sense- 
organs, and therewith a corporeal organism, even if this ultimately 
evaporates at the higher stages of existence, especially at the stage 
of Nothing Whatsoever, into a thinking organ consisting of mere 
radiant matter, corporeal organism is the cause that the group 
of cognition can appear.’*® “His cognition which one might have in 
view when speaking of him, is done away, is annulled from the very 
foundation,.. .and a Perfect one is raised above all comprehensibility 
by means of the form of apprehending that we call cognition. He is 
[absolutely] undefinable, indeterminable, unfathomable like the great 
ocean/' it is accordingly also said of a deceased Holy One. The Buddha 
very well knew why he thus specially emphasised also this freedom 
of a completely Delivered One from cognition in every form. For 
he knew very well the standpoint of the Upanis^ads, and in it also 
the standpoint of Master Eckhart and of all “mystics” in general, 
as is shown by his succeeding utterance which is quite specially 
directed against this last and most subtle aberration of the human 
mind. “It is a question of a case where a Samana or a Brahmana 
may simply rely upon logic and pondering. In such a one, then, 
it may well be that upon the ground of logic and pondering, the 
thought may arise to which he lends these words : ‘What is called 
eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, that is the transient, the impermanent, 

1 Cf. “The Doctrine of the Buddha, the Religion of Reason” by 
George Grimm, published by the Offizin W. Drugulin, Leipzig. 

2 Majjhima Nikaya; 38th Discourse. 3 Digha Nikaya i. 2, 13 
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non-eternal self, subject to change. But what is called mind, think- 
ing, cognition, that is the intransient, the permanent, eternal self, 
not subject to change." ‘ 

Had not Eckhart let himself be led astray through the circum- 
stance that upon the heights reached by him, he found himself pure 
mind, and for the rest, betrayed by the teaching of his Church into 
drawing the over-hasty conclusion, that he now essentially was pure 
mind, and so, in his reflexion outrunning his perception, which latter 
merely indicated to him the fact that in any case, also at this stage, 
he was still subject to cognition, but not that one could not also strip 
off this property of cognition, — if Eckhart had not done this, then 
he certainly also would not have endowed the Primordial Being 
itself with the predicate of pure mentality, but, along with the Buddha, 
would have cognised himself, and with himself, also this Primordial 
Being, as absolutely void of determinations, and therewith, as wholly 
and entirely unknowable. With this, however, then there would have 
been no more room whatever for attributing to the '*non-being** 
Primordial Being even the mere predicate of unity^ since this concept 
also, like every concept in general, is abstracted from experience, 
thus, may be applied only for so long, and in so far, as stood in ques- 
tion any element whatever of perception, were it no more than intellec- 
tual perception, and were this element no more than pure mentality. 
Then, in truth, that ‘‘pure indeterminateness" would .be left of which 
Eckhart speaks, although with him this concept does not possess 
unconditioned validity, since with him this "pure indetcrminateness^^ 
is only just one of the mind. With this, however, he no longer could 
have come at the idea of a flowing Into the divine unity^ ox of a 
union with it, of the unio mystica, just because here there is no longer 
a something into which one could flow, nay, because here, there 
is not even any longer room for the concepts of flowing, of 
union, themselves, since these concepts also are drawn from the 
realm of the cognisible^ and therefore possess validity only for 
this realm. And so it turns out that the unio mystica is in fact a 
mere illusion, having its rise in the delusion tnat the genuine 
essence of man and the world consisU in pure mentality. Had 
Eckhart known that the predicate of mentality also does not apply to 
our essence, he would have been obliged to look round for some other 
e: pression than this ^unio mystica** whereby to indicate our return 


1 Digha Nikiya, I, a, 13. 
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to the primal state. In such a search, if in this manner it became 
clear to him that this our primal state, and with it, the Primordial 
Essence is absolutely indeterminate, and therefore also that absolutely 
no positive concept applies to it, he then unquestionably with the 
Buddha would have hit upon the idea of making clear this primal 
condition and the return to it by an allusion to which 
out is not annihilated but merely returns to its absolutely incognisible 
primal state, as, for the rest, the Upanisads already have recognised : 
“Just as fire, void of fuely comes to rest — “Brahman by 

his nature is... comparable to fire after it has devoured the fuelf^ 
Eckhart, too, would then no longer have spoken of a ^*unio mystica'^-^ 
no one will speak of the extinction of a fire as a unio mystica, because 
there is absolutely nothing present for cognition with which such a 
union could take place— but with the Buddha he would simply have 
said: The Holy One does as does the “home-going*^ fire, he goes out^ 
goes out into the state {ayatanam) “of the departed Awakened Ones, 
of those removed from the phenomenal world (papaUcay*, This is as 
sure as that Eckhart. with the Buddha and, for the rest, also with 
the Masters of the Upanisads — and precisely herein is revealed the 
full depth of his insight— penetrated this going out of the fire, not, 
as our more than shallow, namely, superficial, naturalistic thinkers 
understand it, as annihilation, but just as the going home into its 
primal state in the realm of essences : — “There where is the earthly 
fire in its true nature, there it burns and hurts not. The heat that 
streams forth from the fire, it alone burn> here below. Yet, where 
the heat is still enclosed in the nature of the fire, there it does not 
burn and is harmless. And yet there also, where it is still enclosed 
in the fire, it stands as far removed from the true nature of fire, as 
heaven from earth.*' 

Thus, then, the unio mystica is a product of over-hasty “logical 
deduction and pondering** based upon imperfect perception. And 
because it is this, and because the contemplator himself is also very 
well aware of all this, more especially, of the defective perception, 
even if only obscurely, therefore then he must naturally also speak 
an obscure language, must just speak a mystical speech. The 
contemplator feels very well that “here one mounts to a higher form 
of knowing.* “Even if it is called an unknowing, a non-cognising, 

I Svetafivatara Up., 6, 19; Maltrayanl Up., 6,34 ; Nrsimhaottara- 
tapniya Up., 2. 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1928 ^7 
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yet has it more within itself than all knowing and cognising outside 
it.” Yea, already he distinctly hears ^*the eternal voice” calling. 
“Could I but grasp it, I should know all truth.” But on the other 
hand, all still remains in a half-light, since one does not get over “a 
half-knowing, half-unknowing.” “It opened out and shone before 
me that it would fain reveal somewhat to me, and gave me to know 
of God — [of the Nirvana-sphere] — for which cause it is called a Word. 
But it was hidden from what it was. Therefore is it said: In a 
whisper, a stillness, it came, in order to reveal itself.” “She [the 
soul] well feels that it is, but knows not how and what it is.” “It 
appeared, and yet was concealed.” “I well feel that it is something; 
hwt what h \Si this I cannot grasp ** “But wlmt is that, this darkness? 
How is it called? What is its name? One can only call it a possibility 
and susceptibility^ which yet is not lacking of actuality, which has for 
content only, ‘that thou becomest perfect.* ” “Then she [the soul] 
tasted where yet was nothing: over all that may be perceived hovers 
one and the same dark unity.” “What there she hears is without 
sound, for it is an inward perception, and takes place in an original 
feeling.” “This seeing is an undetermined dark being aware in 
the Naught.” “In the grey of the night vision he cometh and 
whispereth men in the ear. And the whispering goeth upon the 
flowing into unity, where the known and the knower are one,** Do 
these words mean that the contemplator has indeed clearly known 
something, and only fails to find words in which to impart it? Or do 
they not rather obviously attest that the cognition itself is a defective 
onel And because, thus, Eckhart, instead of wrestling his way through 
to the all-penetration, and therewith, the radiant clarity, of a Buddha, 
remains held in a mere ‘Reeling,” in a mere “undetermined, dark 
being aware,” in a mere “whispering,*^ just in a mere “half-knowing, 
half-unknowing,** therefore also is the total picture of his seeing not free 
from false appearance and error, that is, it is not free from the appear- 
ance of mentality ^ in which, with him, the Primordial Essence, like a 
far, primeval range of mountains, seems still enfolded in the light of 
the setting sun. And it is not free from the error of. unity\ there, 
there is as little unity as there is difference,' And so then, also the 
incomparable enthusiasm of Eckhart over the streamiug “into all 
the eternity of the Godhead, where, in the eternal stream, God flows 
into God,” is truly a powerful symphony about the rcalin of essences, 


I the Doctrine af the Buddha^ p, 519 , n. 
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the Nirvat^SL-sphere^^paramaUAa'Saro NibbianaijK — but even stil], only 
a symphony that for a great part is a fantasy ^ But still more powerful 
than this powerful symphony is the unconditioned silence of the 
Buddha about the Nibbana-sphere, for it is itself — silence/ 

3. If up to this point we have seen Master Eckhart stand upon 
the heights of the Upanisads as an equal with their ancient Masters, 
now when we have to consider the influence which his Christian 
Catholic faith had upon him, we must take a considerable step down- 
ward. As we already know, for Eckhart the axioms of Catholic 
dogma stood still more firmly established than his own direct cog* 
nitions. Precisely on this account, for him it stood firmly established, 
witliout anything further, that in the highest good which he had 
found, he also had come into contact with the Christian God. This 
Christian God, however, imparts Himself — when he does impart Himself 
— only out of Grace on His part. And just on this account, Eckhart 
was obliged to find a place in his system also for this concept of Grace. 
And that was quite easy. As we have already learnt, Grace is “a 
light which streams out of God's nature directly into the soul.*^ It is thus 
synonymous with the ‘^divine light’* of which Eckhart so frequently 
speaks, as of a ‘*far higher light,’* in contradistinction to the “natural 
light” of the every-day reason, which is exclusively directed outward. 
This, however, means : the cognition of an object always depends 
Upon the object to be cognised showing itself to us, thus, to this 
extent, in a decisive manner, depends upon the object itself. If 
now this object is a rational being which, by its own resolve, enters 
into the domain of our cognition, then one speaks of its Grace. Now 
according to Eckhart, the divine light itself advances to meet the mind 
in the ''void Naught,** with which, as sole object, the mind sees itself 
confronted upon the heights of the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever. 
Thus, precisely in this light is the Grace of the Godhead manifest 

Because the object of cognition upon the heights of the Realm 
of Nothing Whatsoever is the divine light itself, precisely on this 
account tnust this light show itself, and in it, the Godhead itself> 
if only one has brought the mini into the condition which raises it 
into the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever, as we have already likewise 

r For the rest, Eckhart did not arrive at his world-picture solely 
of himself ; it is based upon Dionysius Areopagitica whom he also 
frequently quotes; and through him, upon the great Neo-Platonist, 
Plotinus. 
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seen. man makes himself completsly idle, then God himself 

must carry through the work, must himself be the foreman, and reveal 
himself T* Does it not leap into sight that what lies at the foundation 
of these utterances Is simply hypostasis, that is, simply the deification 
of the object of cognition upon the heights of the Nothing Whatso- 
ever? 

4. Grace and divine light are Christian concepts, but still, not 
exclusively Christian. They are also to be found outside Christendom. 
In particular, the lower science of Vedanta recognises the conception 
of Grace. Quite specifically Christian, however, is the concept of 
the Trinity, of the Three-in-One, Thereby this concept is at the 
same time entirely transcendent, lies beyond all possible experience, 
'since it supports itself exclusively upon alleged divine revelation. Pre- 
cisely on this account where he comes to an understanding with it — 
and this, of course, he must do very often and very thoroughly, since 
the Trinity constitutes the pivot of Catholic dogma — Eckhart is a pure 
theologian. He constructs '‘a One-Being in essence, with a trinity 
of persons,” and “the furtlier, divine self-completion,'* although the 
Godhead there '‘dwells above all essence/' thus, beyond all possible 
experience, exclusively on the ground of certain passages in the Bible, 
with an assurance such as only can be lent by the unshakeable faith 
of a good Catholic in the '‘divine word*' itself contained in the Bible, 
Of course Eckhart, in this construction, the results of which have 
been summarised in the first part of this essay, has been very con- 
siderably influenced— as moreover, is quite comprehensible in itself— 
by the outcome of his own inner life, that is, by the world-picture 
which he shaped for himself on the basis of his own immediate ex- 
perience during his sojourn in the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever. 
And so then there results a motley, mixture of deepest ideas and cog- 
nitions, and of fantastic transcendefital speculations, full of obscurities, 
of inward contradictions and inadequacies. 

And because Eckhart did not remain a pure theologian, towards 
the close of his life he also came into conflict with his Church, and 
only through his death escaped the prosecution that would have 
followed. In Master Eckhart, the seer had sifnply spoiled the theolo- 
gian. He undertook to place theology upon a higher, and thereby 
upon a more solid, basis than the normal sense-world can furnish 
it, by placing it upon the basis of the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever, 
in which the eternal, and thereby the genuine, divine stood out in 
its peaceful blessedness rnuch, much more unveiled than in the world 
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of sensuous pleasures. Precisely on this account, however, Eckhart, 
for the normal theological brain, which is entirely swallowed up in 
the sense-world, had become naturally incomprehensible, and thereby, 
suspect, nay, a heretic. For the Catholic Church Master Eckhart was, 
and is, too great ! 

In Master Eckhart, however, the theologian has also spoiled the 
seer. The whole ef Christian theology, especially the whole doctrine of 
the Trinity, in itself has nothing in the least to do with the Realm of 
Nothing Whatsoever, also nothing to do with the classification of 
the world, further constructed through reflextion^ in interpretation of 
this realm. Above all it has nothing to do with the classification of 
the human soul into the ‘‘law of life of divinity,*' as can clearly be 
perceived in the Veda which, from the heights of the Realm of Noth- 
ing Whatsoever, has passed immediately to the construction of its one, 
undifferentiated Brahman, thus, without the intermediate link of the 
three divine Persons, Hence before Eckhart, in his reflexion^ pressed 
forward to the unity of the Brahman, or, as he calls it, of the Godhead 
wherein the whole world lies enclosed, yet without its being swallowed 
up in the world,' it was urgently necessary for him first to settle in 
his mind with these three Persons of the Tiinity, also with the arche- 
type of his soul which had to furnish the connecting bridge with the 
second Person of the Godhead, and thereby, with this Godhead itself. 
One can hardly refrain from a touch of humour when one follows up 
the downright childishly naive manner in which he discharges this task. 
He simply dismisses from his mind, one after anotlier, the idea, 
^‘archetype,*’ then, with it, the idea, “God the Son,'* and lastly, also 
the idea, “God the Father,*’ by “swinging himself out over** with this 
God the Father, into the unity of the divine essence, exactly as the 
disciple of the Buddha “dismisses the idea, ‘village,' the idea, ‘earth,' 
the idea, ‘boundless sphere of space,* ** and so on, in order finally 
to press on to the concentration of the mind without perception 
of an object.* This thus means that Eckhart simply dismisses again, 
one after another, out of his mind, the images of fantasy which the 
Catholic theology had implanted in this 'mind; and then is highly 
rejoiced, nay, overflows with rapture, at the miracle that the archetype 

1 This Pan-en-theism, not Pantheism, the Upanisads also teach, 
of course. “Only one-fourth of Brahma is incarnated in the tvorld ; 
three-fourths remain free from it, as blessed Brahma." 

2 Cf. Majjhima Nikaya, I2ist Discourse. 
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and the divine Persons are completely swallowed up in the unity of 
the divine essence I In a word : Eckhart's path of salvation for the 
greater part is the path of s^\w?X\OTi of the Catholic theologian. It is 
the path on which a believing CatholiCi in pressing on to the truth, 
can keep on good terms with the dogmas of his Church without coming 
into conflict with his conscience! Hence then one can eliminate, 
this entire theological part from Eckhart's doctrinal structure— 
and it is a very large part, well the larger part of it— one can also, 
in the foregoing, strike out the exposition of this doctrinal structure 
given under the number 141 without in any way exposing the building 
itself to danger of falling. The whole of this theological section repre- 
sents nothing more than the scrolls which, in the eyes of a good 
Catholic, the structure must bear if it is to be beautiful, nay, if it is 
only to be at all solid. The fundamental experience ofEckhartis 
nothing more than the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever ; and the doc- 
trinal structure erected upon this experience by means of reflexion 
is nothing more I/I than the ancient Indian Upanisads* doctrine 
of the unity of Brahman as the Primordial Being, with the Atman, 
our deepest essence, in which Upanisad-doctrine Kvara, the personal 
God, likewise is swallowed up by the Turlya, the abyss of one’s own 
I (fltman). Nay, this harmony of Eckhart’s system with this Upani- 
sad-doctrine is so great, that a Buddhist who is really in earnest about 
the Doctrine of the Buddha, in looking upon the entire traffic of the 
world, also practically ^ in its light, and in face of the further considera- 
tion of how tremendously difficult it must be for a mind teeming 
with Christian ideas to raise itself to the Realm of Nothing Whatso- 
ever, — such a Buddhist cannot help having the idea that in Master 
Eckhart was re-born an “ancient master of the Three Vedas*’ who 
found his way right through ail the mazes of Christian Catholic 
dogma, back again into his “Tn/ tvam asi, That thou art,” which 
of old made him so happy. 

And certainly it brings happiness, this doctrine of identity. It 
includes in itself all the happiness, all the “blessed rest” which eleva- 
tion into the sphere of Nothing Whatsoever brings with it. ‘What 
there is of enjoyment of the senses of this world, what there is of enjoy- 
ment of the senses of the world beyond, what there is of sense percep- 
tion in this world and what there is of sense-perception in the world be- 
yond, what there is of forms of this world, and what there is of forms 
of the world beyond, what there is of perception of forms of this* world, 
and what there is of perception of forms of the world beyond... it is 
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all perception. Where this wholly and entirely disappears, that is the 
peaceful, that is the high exalted, that Reatm of Nothing Whatsoever”^ 

The sojourn in this Realm of Nothing Whatsoever makes a man 
so happy, so blessed, that one willingly renounces the enjoyments 
of the sense-world, nay, in their presence one shudders at the thought 
that whoever wishes them, must forego that other happiness. And so 
then the whole practical morality which Eckhart teaches is tuned to 
this key : Of this world, only what is absolutely necessary, no more, in 
order to press on to the other ! “Wilt thou know what is right re- 
quirement?*’ “Yea.” “It is a spring, and bread, and a coat : this is 
right bodily requirement.” 

But all the same, also this happiness of the Realm of Nothing 
Whatsoever is not yet the highest, is not yet the eternal happiness, for 
it also is transient, because also the mind with which one enters this 
sphere and enjoys it, again must be dissolved. And so then, Master 
Eckhart also had not fully overcome ignorance; he was not a Perfected 
One. For such a thing he was too small\ Also of Eckhart holds good 
the saying:^ It well may be Sunakhatta, that some monk or other may 
think within himself, ‘Ignorance is the poisonous salve; this poisonous 
salve have I got rid of.’ Thus does he imagine imaginary well-being!*^ 
Precisely on this account, Eckhart did not e^^n know of the cycle 
of re-births^ ; let us find out the real cause of suffering, that 
thirst with which we are filled for the phenomenon of life, which thus 
must first be rooted out, stalk and stump, in order that we may be 
able to take possession of the real, highest, eternal blessedness,— and 
indeed, must be rooted out in all its forms, also in its form as thirst 
for a life in pure mentality. This thirst, however, Eckhart had so little 
overcome, that on the contrary he taught and praised precisely eternal 
life in this form of pure mentality in the Godhead, as the very 
highest. “In God now the soul receives a new litr. here the soul is 
resurrected out of death into the life of the Godhead.*’ Thus, above and 
beyond life, Eckhart also knew of nothing higher whatsoever. 

And so then, for him who would dare the highest path, Eckhart 
needs come under no further consideration. Such an one must rather 
adopt toward Eckhart the same attitude which the Buddha before 

1 Majjhima Nikaya, io6th Discourse. 

2 Majjhima Nikaya, lOSth Discourse. 

3 Brahmanism also allows this to hold good only allegorically, 
only mythically 1 
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his Awakening adopted towards Alara Kalama; who also set forth the 
Realm of Nothing Whatsoever. — This doctrine does not lead to turn- 
ing away, to the abrogation of willing, to the dissolution of causality, 
to perfect penetration, to Full Awakening, to Nirvana, but only to 
attainment to the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever. And so, ye monks, 
dissatisfied with this dectrlne, I took my departure content therewith 
no longer.”^ Nevertheless Eckhart was a great mind, a great mind 
even in the eyes of a Perfect Buddha, •A great mind was Alara 
Kalama. Had he known of the Doctrine, very soon would he have 
comprehended it.” And as such a great mind, therefore, does a 
Buddhist also esteem and honour Master Eckhart ! 

The consideration of Eckhart's system, however, yields us this 
as the genuine character of mysticism: all so-called mysticism is 
nothing further than a more or less close approach to the Nirvana- 
sphere, that is, to a thoroughly immaterial state beyond all 
life in any form whatsoever, possible to us after the stripping from 
us of all knowable constituents. And because all mysticism is only 
such a mere approach to this already in itself unparalleled state, without 
its ever being reached, hence the vagueness, nay, the defectiveness, of 
its knowledge, hence even the specific '‘mysticar' obscurity, hence 
further all the speculation also, or more correctly, the simple romanc- 
ing, of the '‘mystics,'’ in which they carry over their received theology 
into the new land spied in the further distance. Ever do they bring 
tidings from this land. Hence then, despite all their lack of clarity, 
do the hearts of the more deeply disposed fly to them. Then 
only do they no longer fly to them when the Doctrine of a Fully 
Awakened One, of a Budiha^ comes within their field of vision. 
For such an one really trodden “the untrodden land” of the 
still eternity, and therewith, of changeless, peaceful blessedness 
has himself landed there, and therefore brings from it perfectly 
clear, yea, radiant tidings thereof. TJien has all mysticism fulfilled 
its time; then have all mystics fulfilled their mission. “The glow- 
worm shines so long as the light-bringer has not arisen. When, 
however, the sun is up, then is past, and it shines no longer’' 
the brightness of the glow-worm. 

George Grimm 


1 Majjhima Nikaya, 26th Discourse. 
2 Udana VI, 10. 



Havana's Lanka 


Ceylon is popularly believed to be the home of the Raksasas of the 
Ramaya^a. Sirdar M. Kibe has been trying, by adducing evidences 
from the Ramayana, to locate it in Central India. In his article 
published in the Modern Review, 1914, he traced it to a hill near the 
Fendra station on the B. N. Ry., north-west of Bilaspur. His 
subsequent researches perhaps have led him to change it to Amara- 
kantaka. He expounded this theory in his papers read in the ist and 
3rd sessions of the Oriental Conference held at Poona and Madras 
respectively. His arguments were all supported from the epic itself, 
and also by ethnographical and geographical evidences still to be 
found in the Central Indian hills. 

But in the I. H. Q., vol. ii, pp. 345-50, Mr. V. H. Vader 
expounds a theory that RSvaija’s Lanka was situated on the equator. 
His arguments, supported by extracts from Sanskrit literature, to 
show that Lanka was quite distinct from Ceylon, are otherwise 
convincing, but do not prove what he says regarding its location. 

He cites Vayu Furana in support of his conclusion and says (I.H.Q., 
vol. ii, p. 348): “In the Vayu PurSna (Bhuvanavinyasa, ch. 48), the 
author describes the. six isles round about Jambu Dvipa, as follows: 
(i) Anga Dvipa, (ii) Yava Dvipa, (iii) Malaya Dvipa, (iv) KuSa Dvipa 
(v) iSaiikha Dvipa and(vi} Varaha Dvlpai. The third in the above list, 
viz., Malaya Dvipa is further described in verses 2030 of the same 
chapter. It is said about this island that there are many gold mines 
there and the population consists of seyeral classes of Mlecchas. 
There is a great mountain named Malaya containing silver mines. 
Heavenly bliss is obtained on the mountain on every Farva or 
Amavasyi day. The famous Triku^a mountain is also situated on 
this island. The mountain is very extensive and has several 
beautiful valleys and summits. The great city called Lanka is 
founded on one of the slopes of this mountain. Its length is hundred 
Yojanas while its breadth is 30 Yojanas. To the east of this island 
lies a great 3 iva temple in a holy place called Gokarna.’’ 

He asserts that this Malaya Dvipa is the present Maldives in 
the Indian Ocean. But what about the Siva temple to the east of 
these Maldives? Is the mountain there called Malaya? Are there 

JUNE, 1928 18 
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Havana’s lanka 


any gold and silver mines in them ? Without giving reasons he says : 
•'this is fully corroborated and supported by the description of the 
situation of Lanka as given by the great astronomer and mathema- 
tician, Bhaskaracarya.” He quotes the following : 

Lanka kumadhye yamakotir asyah prak paScime romakapattanafica/ 

Adhas tatah siddhapuram sumeruh saumye’tha yame badavanala^ ca// 
In his opinion this “verse means that Lanka is on or about the equator. 
At least such was the firm belief of Bhaskaracarya.*’ But nowhere 
in the Ramayana it is said that Ravana’s town was situated in the 
middle of the earth. With regard to this astronomical Lanka the late 
Diwan Bahadur Swami Kannu Pillai says in his Indian Chronology as 
follows : ‘'Now, as the moment of Sunrise depends on the latitude and 
longitude of each place, there should, strictly speaking, be as many 
‘paftcangas* as there are places in India. Indian astronomers get 
over this difficulty by calculating time in the first place according to 
one central latitude and longitude, and then applying the necessary 
corrections in order to deduce the time for other plrces. The central 
latitude is the equator, and the central longitude is that of Ujjain (75* 
46" East of Greenwich) where there was an ancient observatory. To 
combine the central latitude and the central longitude, they imagined an 
island, Lanka, in the Indian ocean, situated on the equator and having 
the same latitude as Ujjain. This Lanka is, of course, not Ceylon.” 
It can neither be in the Maldives ; for the astronomical Lanka is said 
in the Siddhantasiromani to be on the same meridian as Ujjain : 

Yal lankojjayini puropari kurukfetradidesan spr6an/ 

Sutrarp merugatam budhair nigadita sa madhyarekha bhiivah// 

As the Maldives lie between 72* and 74® E, long., the rekka over any 
place in them cannot pass through Ujjain and the poles. In whatever 
way we consider, the identification of Ravana’s Lanka with Maldives 
does not stand. 

As a last support, Mr. Vader quotes from the Ramayana 
(Kifkindha, 41, 15-18) the directions given by Sugriva to the 
Vanaras that were deputed to seek Sita in the Southern quarter. 
•‘Sugriva, the alUndia-traveller par excelhnce^ while mentioning 
the geographical details to the south of the Kaveri says that, after 
crossing the Mahanadl Tamraparnl, which embraces the ocean 
as a young maiden, the Gate of Pan<^ya Desa (Kavajam Pan^yanam) is 
to be reached and also the sea-coast. The sea will have to be crossed 
over.” But when Rama first asked, this “all-India-traveller par excel- 
lenc^ to tell him about the abode of Rava^a, he replies that he docs 
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not know it (Kiskindha, 7, 2). The commentators try to justify this by 
saying that Sugriva said so because he was intelligent enough to see 
that Rama would not help him if he had given the information. Even 
if we may agree to accept this justification, no reason can be offered 
for the following fact which clearly proves that Sugriva knew nothing 
of the geography of the south. When Lak^mana went to Ki§kindha 
to chide its king for his lethargy, Tara told him about the strength and 
defences of Ravana which information she gathered from Balin (Kiskin- 
dha, 35, 18). Had Sugriva been aware of everything regarding Riivana, 
Tara would have told Lak§mana that she had the information from 
Sugriva himself. Had Sugriva really known that Ravana’s abode lay in 
the southern direction, he would not have sent searching parties to all 
the four quarters. Further his geographical knowledge does not seem 
to have been verified by those who had actually travelled in the 
southern direction, Sugriva, while giving a description of the 
southern countries {Ki§kindha, 41, 8ff,), mentioned the Vindhyas with 
thousand peaks immediately to the south of the place where he sat, 
and the river Narmada to the south of it ; further south lay the 
Gate of the Pandya country, then the sea with the Mahendra mountain 
on its shores; beyond the sea, on the other side, was a dvipa. 
He did not call this dvipa Lanka but said that it was the country of 
Ravana. But it should be noted that none of the rivers, hills, islands 
or towns spoken of by Sugriva was observed between the Vindhya 
mountains and Lanka by those that actually travelled in that 
direction. 

The Vanaras led by Angada and Hanumana proceeded southwards 
from Ktskindha and entered the Vindhyas (ibid, 48, 2). They entered 
a cave there and then coming out of it reached the shore of the ocean 
(ibid., 53, 12). The surging ocean unexpectedly brought their path 
to an end and they sat helpless at the foot of the Vindhya mountains 
(ibid., S3, 16). 

Sampati, an inhabitant of that part of the Vidhyas, toJd them about 
Ravana and his abode. He even pointed to Lankl from that spot 
and the Vanaras might even have seen it Hanumana flew to it, 
saw everything there and came back flying. Every object that the 
Vanaras had seen in their search in the Vindhya mountains is men- 
tioned, but nothing is said of the river Narmada that lies immediately 
to the south of the Vindhyas. Had this river been crossed, it would 
have been certainly mentioned. 

The return journey from La^a is described by R3ma to SltS ; 
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Divinely planned 

And built by Vifivakarm5*s hand, 

Lanka, the lovely city rest 

Enthroned on Mount Trikuta’s crest. (Griffith) 

As they were flying in the Puspaka Vimana, they had a bird^s eye 
view of the city of Lanka. It may be noted that attention of 
Sita to the insular nature of the city is not drawn. Rama 
showed the battle-field 'vhere both Vanaras and Raksasas lay dead, 
where Ravana fought and fell and where Mandodari sat and bemoaned 
the death of her husband. Then Sita was shown the shore of the 
sea on the side of Lanka where R5ma and the Vanara host slept 
after the sea had been crossed. The sea, the causeway built across 
it, the place where the sea-god had appeared before Rama and 
the place where VibhTsana had sought the protection of Rama, were 
all shown. Then was shown Kiskindha (Yuddha, canto 126, 24). 

So between the sea-shore and Kiskindha, Rama had not had any 
opportunity of observing anything, for he led the Vanara host over the 
mountains avoiding, towns, hamlets and other human habitations (ibid., 
canto 4, 39), This was the reason why Rilma could not even show 
a single object between the sea-shore and the city of Sugrlva. 
From the accounts of these two journeys, one from Kiskindha to 
Lanka and the other from Lanka to Ki^kindhS, we see that even 
the river Narmada is not mentioned. Thus it is assumed that Lanka 
lay to the north of the Narmada valley. 

The Vanara army is said to have observed, in their march, 
that the rivers were flowing in an unnatural way (ibid., sloka 60). 
This happened when the Vanaras went along that ridge which 
the modern geographers call the water parting. So, from Kiskindha 
Vanara army marched along the top of the mountains that separated 
the rivers flowing northwards from those that flowed south- 
wards, and at last they reached the Mahendra mountain from the 
top of which they viewed the sea. This Mahendra cannot either be 
the famous hill of the same name in Kalifiga nor the one said to be on 
the Indian coast opposite Ceylon. 

Both in the Markandeya Purana and Bfhatsamhita of Varahamihira, 
LaAka is mentioned associated with Kalifijar, a fort in Bundel- 
Khand 

Lanka kalftjinad caiva dailikS nikatas tatha/ (Mirkan^eya Purana) 
Atha dakffinena lanka kalajinasaurahkarnatalikatah// (Bfhat J.) 
From all these it is clear that Ravana’s LaAkS was not far off from 
the southern ridge of the Vindhya mountains. 
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Ramayana tells us that Ladka was situated on the top of the 
Trikuta mountain which according to the Vayupurana was in the 
Malaya-dvipa. It is said that the chief mountain in this land was 
called Malaya. Matsya, Kurma and Visnu Puranas say that Krutamala, 
Tamraparnl, Puspaja, Pimyavatl and Utpalavatl are the rivers that rise 
on the Malaya mountain. Of these Tamraparnl and Utpalavatl* are even 
to-day the rivers that flow through Orissa, The Malaya mountains are 
those that lie to the west of Orissa and the mountains of Gan jam and 
Vizagapatam are well-known by that name.* The highland which 
lies within the Mahanadi, Wainganga and the Godavari is named 
Malayadvlpa* in the Vayupurana, To the east of these hills lies 
a holy place called Gokarna. This Gokarna is the Mahendra 
mountain in Ganjam upon which still exists the great temple of Siva. 
In ancient Kalinga copper-plate grants we often read mahendra- 
calaprati^hitasya gokarnarvaminah. Here among these hill tracts are 
found a variety of aboriginal tribes who are mentioned as Mlecchas 
in the Puranas. In the beds of many a river that flow through these 
hills gold sand exists which is a proof for the existence of gold mines 
in the valleys through which these rivers flow. In this region must 
Trikuta be located. 

In the Sth Adhyaya of RevakhanfJa, a part of Avantikhanda of 
Skandapurana, Narmada is also spoken of by the name of Trikutf. 
Yudhisthira asks Markandeya why the river was called Trikuta : 
kimartham narmada prokta reveti ca katham smrta/ 
trikuteti kimartham va kimartham baluvahinl// 


1 Utkalavatl is only a corruption of Utpalavatl, In Ramayana 
Tamraparnl is called Mahanadi Tamraparnl. 

2 Ganjam maliahs and Vizagapatam maliahs — Maliah is a corrup- 
tion of Malaya. ‘Malai* means ‘a hilP in the Dravidian languages. The 
Eastern Ghats north of the Godavari Valley are called the Malaya 
mountains. 

3 The word Dvlpa is misleading. It is generally understood to 
mean an island. But it appears to mean a land division. In Matsya, 
Kurma and Visnu Puranas, Bharatadvipa is said to be one of the 
nine divisions of Bharatavarsa. In Vayupurana Angadvlpa is men- 
tioned as one of the Upadvlpas. Anga is the name of a part of 
India around Bhagalpur. So it cannot mean an island. Again, 
Upadvlpas mean subdivisions and do not mean the islands near 
by, 
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In reply to this, the sage says (ibid., 6, i6f.), that because the river 
flows out of a mountain that has three peaks so is it called Trikuta ; 
Matsya Purana (ch. 185* iif.) tells us that this Narmada rises in the 
Amarakantaka. It is this Amarakantaka that is spoken of as the 
TrikGta in the Ruvakhanda. It is the biggest mountain (3493(t.) in the 
Malaya hills j Lanka is said in the Ramayana and the Vayu Purana 
to have been built on it. The existence of holy bathing places 
(tirthas) after the name of Indrajit and Ravana, so far unknown to 
exist in any other part of India, is another evidence to prove that 
this was the site of Ravana’s Lanka (Matsya, ch. 189, 3 ; ch. 190, 29). 
Above all, the very name Amarakantaka, a synonym for Devakantaka, 
an appellation of Rfivana (Ramayana, Yiiddha, canto 127, 14), confirms 
the truth. 

But in spite of all these evidences, one may uot be satisfied at the 
absence of a sea or its signs around this Amarakantaka. Geological 
evidences there are none to show that a sea did exist here in 
ancient days. Yet tlie region in wliich this hill is situated is 
such that during the rainy season, it becomes water-clogged. “But 

between the hills the soil is undermined by flood in the rainy 

season, and broken into innumerable holes and pitfalls, the surface 
water during the rains usually finding a readier method of drainage 
straight through the friable soil than by collecting in rivulets and 
streams, and finally making its way to the rivers” (HoldiclPs India, pp. 
ISI“I52). A sheet of water collected in pits and holes, if large enough, 
is known by the name of sagara throughout India. Sirdar Kibe says 
that this has been the custom from ancient times. It may be one of 
such sagaras that has been spoken of in the epic. 

Ethnological evidences confirm the fact that in the neighbourhood 
of Amarakantaka was the home of the Asuras, a class to which Ravana 
asura belonged. ‘'Colonel Dalton connects these Asuras (a non-Aryan 
Tribe of Chota Nagpur) with the Asuras who, according to Munda 
tradition, were destroyed by Singbonga (the sun). They believe in a god 
whom they identify with Singbonga,'* (Ling. Sur. of India, vol. iv). 

As Vibhlsana, who was made the head of the Asuras, considered 
the kings of the Solar race as protectors, the modern Asuras consider 
the sun to be their god. 

The Savaras wh'om I identified with the VSnaras of the Ramayana 
(Aboriginal Names in Ramayana JBORS,, March, 1925 ; and 
Aboriginal Tribes in Ramayana, Man in India, March-June, 192S) 
are found in the Saugor district, and Savara mountains are found 
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in the Shahabad district of Central India. The *Oraon’ identified by 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy with the Vanaras are found to the 
east of Bilaspur district of Chota Nagpur. 

The Narmada finds, such as Hacketts, Bhutra, Boucher, and a new 
locality for copper in the Narmada valley, are proofs of human habita- 
tion in the Narmada region during pre historic times. I may quote 
here a passage from the "Pre-historic India” of Dr, Panchanan Mitra 
determining the age of these finds. 

“The change which has taken place in the Indian fauna since the 
period of the Nerbudda gravels consists in ^ substitution of animals 
with Malaya affinities for animals with European or African affinities 

Dr. Falconer i»^ variably spoke of those fauna as Pliocene as 

being a development of the Siwalik fauna in many respects and inter- 
mediate between them and our times. Though his opinion in question 
relating to the determination of vertibrate fossils, especially of India, 
is unassailable, his word “pliocene'* has been the cause of much con- 
tention. Some would allow even 400,000 years or more when these 
bits were manufactured. But a few thousand years are of little account 
in the earliest palaeolithic age where we have got to do more with geo- 
graphical time of hundred thousand years than any lesser period. But 
the fact is important since much depends upon the lease of time 
granted for the first appearance of man .” 

Now in conclusion it may be said that, as there are geological 
evidences to prove that the Narmada valley was one of the homes of 
man in prehistoric times, specimens of tribes described in the epic 
are still found in the Central Indian regions and as the geographical 
directions given in the Ram ay ana and corroborated by the Piiranas 
point out Amarakantaka to have been the Lanka, it may be asserted 
that the peak now called Amarkantaka got that name because the 
Lanka of Ravana was on it during the time when Rama lived and 
ruled. No other place satisfies all the tests. Antiquarian researches 
may in future reveal'more evidences in support of my conclusions. 

Under the title of 'Ceylon and Lanka are different,’ there appeared 
a small article in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
Bangalore, vol. xviii, no, i. The author contends that Lahkadvipa 
and Amradvipa mentioned in the Bodh-Gaya inscription of J^Iahanaman 
(Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, no. 71) are two differeiit places and do 
not refer to the same place as Dr. Fleet and General ('unningham 
thought. The first two lines of the verse in which the two names 
occur may be quoted here to make its interpretation clearer. 
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Amradvipadhivasi prthukulajaladhis tasya ^i^yo mahiyan/ 

Lankadvlpaprasutah parahitaniratah san mahanamanama// 

It means MahanSman, an inhabitant of Amradvfpa, an ocean 
of a mighty family, born in Lankadvipa. In the 2nd verse 
of this very inscription it is said, the disciples of Mahakafiyapa 
roamed at one time over the stainless country at the feet of the 
mountains of Lanka. Evidently the chief seat of Mahakasyapa must 
have been this Lanka, and all the country around it is spoken of as 
holy (stainless). This Mahanaman (II) who was greater than his 
guru Upasena II, being born in Lanka, which must have been the 
chief scat of Upasena II, should not have left such a sacred place to 
inhabit one which had no name either for piety or for learning. It 
is groundless to think* that a great preceptor like Mahanaman II 
should have left his place of birth, which had a great reputation 
for holiness for a place of no merit. This establishes that Lank^vlpa 

and Amradvipa are the two names of one and the same place. But 
where was that place ? 

In both the names the word ‘dvTpa* is misleading ; it is generally 
understood to mean an island ; and Ceylon is, for unknown reasons, 
called Lanka. On theses grounds Dr. Fleet identified both Lanka- 
dvipa and Amradvipa with Ceylon. He thought that the island 
might have been named Amradvipa on account of its resemblance in 
shape to a mango. This is a mere imagination. As far as I know, 

no Indian poet had ever thought the island to resemble an Amra, 

Poets play upon words, but at the same time give reasons for 
it. Amarakantaka was named Amrakuta by Kalidasa and immediately 
he explained the significance of the name by channopMah paririata- 
phaladyotibhih kananamraih (Meghaduta, I, v. l8), i.e., the mountain 
was chiefly covered with wild mango trees.* This is the only place, 
in all India, that had a name suggesting its relation to the mango. 

Amradvipa of the inscription must, therefore, be the same as Amra- 
kuta, for dvTpa and kuta mean the same thing. 

It has already been pointed out that the plateau of Amarakantaka 

is full of places of pilgrimage, sacred to !§iva. All around this plateau 
are innumerable places which were once the centres of Buddhism, 

Jainism or Saivism. Bilaspur, Pendra, Sirpur, Tewar, and Bhilsa are 
some of the places around the Amarakantaka hills. There are 
epigraphical and other evidences to show that several math as were 
established in the Central Provinces and most of them were situated 
near the Amarakantaka. This vouchsafes the statement in the verse 
referred to above that the disciples of Mahaka§yapa once roamed over 
the stainless country at the feet of the mountains of Lanka. 

This evidence further establishes the identity of Lankadvipa with 
Amradvipa and of these two with Amarakantaka. Lanka was the 
name of the highland from which the two rivers, the Narmada and the 
the Mahanadl rise, and it was the chief abode of Rayana, the king 
of the Rak§asas of the time of Rama of the Iksvaku family of 
North KoSala. 


G. Ramadas 



MISCELLANY 


Nirvana 

I find that some of my views have been misconceived in some 
quarters. An instance of this will be met with in connection 
with the references to my views in the review of Stcherbatsky*s 
Nirvana by Kaccayana (IHQ., Ill, no. 4,9.871). To remove such 
misconception of my views already clearly expressed in my works 
I want to make my position clearer by this opportunity. 

Nirvana, from the beginnings, is perfect happiness, the summum 
bonum^ much better than any paradise, not a paradise (of course) 
without any conceivable relations with any form of existence. The 
canonic literature states clearly that the happiness of Nirvana, end 
of suffering, is blissful because it is not vedita. Later, in the 
Biiddhabhumisastra, the philosopher understands that Bucldlrdiood (id 
cst the possession of apratWiitanirvand) is better than the properly so 
called Nirvana : for Nirvfina is sukha, but is not sukhasmnvedana, 

I have said that ‘'Le yoga est essenticllcment un ensemble de 
pratiques en honneur des Ics plus vieux ages de Tlnde arj'cnne ou 
autochtonc, pratiques des sorciers et des thaumaturges, et dont il 
semblc que la recherche des etats hypnotiques soit le motif domi- 
nant ; immobility prolongde du corps e’est une technique 

ctrangcre en soi il toutc morale comme h toute vue religieuse ou 
philosophique. Mais de cette technique peuvent se ddgager, il cette 
technique peuvent s’ajouter morale, thdologie, duvotion et, comme on dit, 
thcosophic'' (Nirvana, p.13). In Stcherbatsky's Nirv.lna (quoted in IHQ., 
p. 872) this definition is summarized as follows : “Yoga is nothing but 
vulgar magic and thaumaturgy coupled with hypnotic practices.” — But 
‘'essentiellement” cannot be translated by “nothing but.'' — ^‘Fakirism^' 
or ‘*yogism* (there is, 1 believe, a line in the Kg-veda on half-mad 
saints) is originally and “essentiellement” supernatural devices to which 
magical forces are attributed. But, from a very remote past — men 
are reasonable and religious beings — from these practices have emerg- 
ed, or to these practices have been added, mystical, religious, meta- 
physical theories : It is by means of trance or ecstasy, dhyana, 
Samad/tii etc. that a man obtains supernatural faculties, divine eye etc. 
It is by the same methods that man enters into relations with the gods, 

I.II.Q., JUNK, 1928 ^9 
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identifies himself for a time with Brahman, contemp^ites the amata 
dhatu or Nirvana, In the same way, prayer, sacrifices, rites of every 
sort, brahmacarya^ and so on, take a magical or a religious garb. I 
do not believe that prayer or sacrifice is ^'essentially" and from the 
very first, magical ; but is it not "vraisemblable" that brahmacarya 
was first practised without any speculation on the religious or moral 
merit of chastity, that the Yoga practices of fixing the eyes on the 
nose, etc., are, in themselves, hypnotic contrivances and that tapas^ 
dlk^^d etc., are the rude materials on whicli have been built intricate 
and beautiful ideologies ? 

But my point is that, to the end, Buddhism remains faithful to 
its Yoga-origins. Buddhists believe that the true and exact puma 
is the avikalpakajfuina, a certain knowledge, to be obtained in dhyana, 
which is beyond words and concepts, which is free from any duality, 
subject and object. In this faana, there is neither a nor a 

grahya. In the canon, it is said that a?i ascetic sees Nirvana t or rather 
'•touches Nirvana with its body," when he has entered into the sam- 
jMvedita-nirodJiasam^attu — Here we have what may be called a 
"metaphysic of ecstasy," I thought that I could make such remarks 
without any risk of being accused of considering Sakyamuni as a 
sorcerer. But because I have denied that Nirvana is annihilation, 
Stcherbatsky concludes that I identify Nirvana and Svarga ! 

European scholars can read French books, and I did not think it 
useful to answer my critic, for I hate controversies, as long as his in- 
exact renderings were unknown abroad. But it is of importance for me 
that the learned Kaccayana and the readers of the I HQ. should be 
better acquainted with my opinions. These opinions may be inexact, 
are certainly inexact, but they are not thoroughly absurd. 

Louis de la Vallee Poussin 


The German Translation of the Kautilyan Artha sastra 

Professor Meyer's Humanism 

^‘Kautilya is not a book but a library of ancient India. It would 
really require at least twenty years* exclusive devotion to the Ariha- 
mstra and the industry of a scholar who knew at least five hundred 
times as much as I do the downright numberless things discussed in 
it in order to exhibit its contents to the modern world in a somewhat 
satisfactory manner." 
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In these words is to be found the spirit in which Das altindische 
Bach vom WeU-uni Slaatsleben (The ancient Indian book of worldly 
and political life) by Professor Johann Meyer seeks to present the 
learned world with the whole of the Arthakastra of Kautilya in 
German. The book has been published by the well-known house 
of Otto Harrassowitz in Leipzig (1926) with the financial support, 
partial it should seem, of the Notgemeinschaft der deuisc/un Wissen- 
schajt which may be describe:! as a society of patronage tor German 
science. It is a post-war establishment with head-quarters at Hcrlin, 
founded with the special object of financing the ‘"needy” scientists 
and helping forward their cultural activities and research work. 

Professor Meyer does not appear to have ever produced a book 
of Sanskrit grammar and composition or a dictionary of the ancient 
or mediaeval Indian languages. We do not, besides, owe him perhaps 
any catalogue of old manuscripts or descriptive report of printed 
books in the domain of Hindu thought. His earlier studies, for 
example, Dakakiwurcarita {1903) and Hindu Tales^ indicate that his 
interest in Iridic lore wa:j centered in life, its joys and sorrows, its 
achievements and its aspirations. As indologist he was more humanistic 
than philological. The aims and ideals of human beings constitute 
likewise the subject matter of his work on woman as depicted in the 
I ndian epics. 

In 1920 while in New York the following reactions to this last 
work of Meyer’s were communicated by me to the Collegiafi (Cal- 
cutta): 

“The position of woman in ancient India has long been the sub- 
ject of much sentimentalism and loose thinking among modern 
scholars. 'I’he question indeed has not been serious/ tackled by 
any sociologist, Indian or foreign. The actual status of the female 
sex in Athenian soiiety, in Roman law, in leiidal agrarian Europe, 
and even in the rural and Catholic West of to-day is not very enviable 
by the ‘modern* statulard. Rut its shortcomings and limitations are 
generally ignored by Occidental investigators, wlio pose as scienti- 
fic scholars while proceeding to the study of the Hindu woman, and 
who take a morbid delight in exposing the weaknesses of the Indian 
social systen. On the (jthcr ha:*d, Indian interpreters as a rule 
have no experience of the solid achievements of the industrial 
revolution and are misguided by the exaggerated reports of Western 
idealists and spiritualitarians as to the alleged evils and dangers of 
the present social life in Eur-Atnerica, They are, besides, prone to 
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taking some of the ^poetic ideals' in Hindu drama, poetry and fiction 
at their face-value and practising blindness to the actualities, the *other 
side of the shield.' 

‘*At this juncture an illuminating research, albeit solely from 
the ‘literary' side and not by any means from the institutional aspect, 
has appeared in J. J. Meyer's Das Weib im altindischen Epos"* (The 
woman in ancient Indian epic poetry), Leipzig, 1915. The book 
deals with woman from every conceivable angle on the data of the 
epics. Among other topics the following are discussed : maiden- 
hood, marriage, motherhood, the ideal wife, the widow, masculine 
chastity, prostitution, and views about woman. Episodes and anec- 
dotes have been liberally made use of. 

“Ancient Hindu women, as reflected in literature, will be found 
to students of Greek, Hellenistic, Roman and mediicval-European 
morals and manners as but belonging to the same ‘fair sex* with all 
its strength and weakness as their sisters of the West. Meyer's work 
can be depended upon as furnishing an objective basis for studies 
in comparative anthropology and culture-history." 

Now that Professor Meyer has cared to apply his brains to the 
Arthakastra we find that he is interested in the personality of Kaiitilya 
from the standpoint of the vital urges of life. He examines also 
the contents of the Kautilya-darhanam with a view to the requirements 
of tlie social organism. We encounter here once more the humanist's 
grasp of the fundamental realities of flesh and blood and of the 
universal springs of action in private morals and public life, He is 
not a mere, conventional Kautilya-scholar, One feels in his attempts 
at psychological analysis and literary style that he commands tlie 
key to the very soul of Kautilya, 

Textual Material 

The translation is based on the following materials: (i) Shama- 
sastry's first edition (Mysore, 1909), (2) Sorabji's Notes on Book 11 
of the Arthakastra (Allahabad, 1914), (3) Jolly and Schmidt's edition, 
vol. I. (Lahore, 1923), (4) Ganapati Sastri's text, part . 1 , which fur- 
nishes only the Books I and II of the Arthakastra (Trivandrum, 1924) 
(the other parts reached the author too late for use in the present 
instance), (5) Variants in the Munich manuscript (called B text) re- 
ferred to in Jolly and Schmidt’t edition, vol. II (Lahore, 1924). 

Meyer considers the Trivandrum text to be far superior to the 
Mysore and Lahore texts. The second Mysore edition is at points 
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better than the Trivandrum. But he regrets that his translation is 
not based on the best material that is available to-day, by which he 
means the Trivandrum text. He believes, however, that the Trivan- 
drum edition does not embody the last word on the text question. 

Meyer has had to introduce emendations, first, in regard to punc- 
tuation, very often an extremely difficult problem, and secondly, 
in regard to readings. These ‘‘conjectures*’ have been detailed in the 
notes, but on closer examination he has corrected some of his con- 
jectures in the Nachtrag (Supplement). But all the same, the scholars 
who will devote themselves to the text will find something valuable 
in these conjectural improvements and corrections of those improve- 
ments. 


Previous Translations an i Comments generally ignore J 

According to Meyer, Ganapati Sastri's edition contains some of 
the most valuable of all the material up till now available concern- 
ing the Artha.s because his commentary, in Sanskrit as it is, pre- 
sents us, in the main, with the notes and comments of mediaeval 
Indian writers. But Meyer considers this commentary to be very 
often misleading and has refrained from going extensively into it 
since this would have compelled him to undertake lengthy discussions. 
The English notes and Sanskrit commentary (Nayacandrika) in Jolly 
and Schmidt’s vol. II have been entirely ignored by Meyer. Likewise 
has he, as a rule, avoided consulting the Kautilya researches that 
have appeared in the Journals of the learned societies. 

Meyer whole-heartedly appreciates the services rendered by 
Shamasastry’s translation, but thinks that they have not throughout been 
really for good. He is generous enough to say : “Shamasastry knows 
more Sanskrit than I do.” But in the foreword (p. xiv) he has given 
an instance of the latter’s mistranslation (cf. S. 1915, p. 290, 
lines 1-6), which is anything but encouraging. The matter has refer- 
ence to criminology in matters sexual {Artha,^ Book IV, ch. XII, 
sec. 87) and may be followed in detail in the German translation 
and the elaborate footnotes on pp, 356-360 (also supplementary 
appendix, p. 823). 

The book may to a certain extent disappoint those critics and 
scholars who would like to find in one place an extensive summary, 
criticism and estimate of all that has been done on the subject. The 
value of the book is to be appreciated indeed in other directions. 
Like every other writing, says Meyer with questionable logic, how- 
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ever, the Ar^/ta. must be explained by itself, i.e., without reference 
to the previous and later literature on the subject and allied topics. 
His method, therefore, has consisted in as intensive a study of the 
text as possible. The "bulldog-like** tenacity with which he has bitten 
into this original stuff in order to chew and assimilate the bony and 
meaty materials will not fail to distinguish his work favourably from 
that of other scholars in the same field. 

It need be observed, however, that in spite of all his eschewings, 
the book that has been produced is a ‘little elephant.’* It has 
reached the modest dimension of some 1070 pages of the folio size in 
small pica. The preface and the introduction account for 88 pages^ 
and the I^achtrag or siipplemert (which is really a continuation of 
footnotes), 222 pages. In these sections there are some 370 words 
per page. This would make about 338 pages of the LH.Q, 

As for footnotes, they cofistitute on the average some 30 to 40 
per cent, of each page in smaller types (long primer). Since the trans- 
lation together with the footnotes covers 668 pages one can easily 
^auge the volume of the notes. It is evident, therefore, that readers 
have been served with a formidable mass of comments, references, 
parallel passages, emendations, corrections, criticisms, interpretations, 
hints and suggestions, although the author’s claims arc modest and 
the ignorings, explicitly stated by himself, might seem at first sight 
a little damaging to the worth of the publication. 

There is no bibliographical list separately printed but many well 
known names in indology are to be encountered in these pages. And 
it may be of interest to the scholars of Young India to learn that 
virtually nothing that has been done by them since 1905 in the fields 
of artha^ niti and allied subjects has escaped Meyer’s attention and 
careful consideration. 

Incidentally, it may be observed that the two indices arc very 
valuable. The subjects-index covers 46 pages, while 78 columns arc 
devoted to the list of Sanskrit words with German translation. 

Testing a Translation 

For the present, 1 am not interested in the subject-matter of the 
Arthasastraf in the theories of the "seven-limbed organism,” “earthly 
good,”vvorld-conqueror, and the like, or in the “human nature in politics.” 
It is not necessary, therefore, to examine Meyer’s notes and views on 
the constitutional, economic, financial, military, legal, criminological, 
ethical, international and other topics of social science dealt with by 
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Kaufcilya. The book before us is a translation, and a translation can 
be judged only by comparison with the original. 

In the present instance, however, comparing with the original is 
a very tedious job. First, the German will have to be Iranrdated 
into English for the convenience of readers. Secondly, there is 
already an English translation available, that of Shamasastry, which 
ought to be reproduced for the background. In the third place, an 
Italian translation of Book I has been published by Vallauri in the 
Rivista degli Studi Orientali^ vol. VI (Rome 1915). It will likewise 
have to be cited as well as rendered into English for the purpose of com- 
parison. Finally, there are the commentaries in the Lahore and Trivan- 
drum texts to be reproduced if necessary and presented in English. 

In order to do justice to Kautilya as well as to the labours of 
Professor Meyer it is not undesirable to undertake this rather dry gram- 
matical and verbalistic study. Let me begin by craving the patience 
of readers. 

Italian^ German and English Translations compared 

Book I, ch. XI 1 1 is called svavimye hrtyu/irtyapa/cmrii/c.^ayham. 
Vallauri describes it as custodia del partiti favofcvoli e contrari ncl 
proprio territorio (custody of favourable and contrary i e. adverse or 
unfriendly parties in one’s own territory). The Italian translation 
differs to a certain extent from S.’s “protection of parties for or 
against one’s own can've in one’s own state.” The words “for or against 
one’s own cause” are to be found as “favourable and contrary” in the 
Italian. But in S. there is “or” and in V. we find “and.” This “and” 
is required by the text. 

But what docs cusotdia (or protection) mean as a synonym for 
rahana? According to S. it should seem that “one of the two 
parties is to be protected,” but exactly which is not mentioned. 
Besides, one does not understand as to what is to be protected against. 
In V., of course, custodia need not necessarily mean protection. 
It ?s rather equivalent to “keeping in custody” or “taking care of” 
and “guarding” certain things. “Guarding the friendly and unfriendly 
parties” may have some sense, at any rate, more definite than 
“protecting one or other party.” 

The problem here however consists neither in “protecting” nor 
in “guarding” in any usual sense. The two important words, /ertfa and 
akrtya^ have not been happily rendered either in Italian or in English 
and their places have, besides, been wrongly transposed in both. 
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The technical significance of the has been fully explained 

in the text itself in the chapter in question towards the close and 
described with detail in the next chapter at the beginning. It means 
‘*what can be worked upon i.e. influenced or corrupted (by others i.e. 
by enemies).** The krij^apak^a is therefore the party or the group 
that is liable to fall a prey to overtures from the enemy and hence 
metaphorically may be taken to be unfavourable (contrarta). Ex- 
actly opposite is the ah tyapaksa^ i.e., the party or group that cannot 
be worked upon, influenced or corrupted by an enemy, and hence 
the favorevole or friendly party. Instead of ''parties for or against 
one’s cause*’ and 'partiti favorevoli e contrarV^ we should have ‘^parties 
against or for one’s own cause” and ^partiti contrari e favorevoli^* if 
we are to use expressions derived and hence a little remote from kriya. 
The literal sense has been preserved by Meyer who uses bearbeitbare 
Parlei for kf iyapakqa and unbearbeitbare Partei for ah tyapakm. 

Such being the character of the two parties, what should 
YLik^ana mean ? It can be neither ‘^protection” nor “guarding,” '‘taking 
care” or preserv!!ig, in the sense in which one takes these actions. 
The actual function described here is “guarding and protecting” 
(from the influence of others). 

The complete German translation of the title reads as follows : 
Wachehalten ueber die bearbeitbare und die unbearbeitbare Partei im 
eigenen Reich (watching the corruptible and incorruptible parties 
in one’s own empire or state). ‘ Watching” implies more of positive 
precaution against danger than either “protection” or '‘custody.” 
Meyer’s rendering seems, therefore, to be the most accurate and ex- 
pressive of all the three. 

But none of these terms, protection, custodia, Wachehalten^ guard- 
ing, watching, or watching and saving, is after all really suggestive 
of the functions intended. So Meyer adds a note to the effect that, 
as better German, the title of the chapter should read Die Bewahrung 
der Getreuen und die Vorsichtsamassregeln {Schuetz^vorkehrungen) 
gegen die Verfuehrbaren, i.e. the protection (or preservation) of the 
faithful {akrtya) and measures of precaution (or prudence) against the 
corruptible (krtya). 

Krtya {corruptible) and Akrtya {incorruptible) as 
socio-political groups 

Let us now examine the title of the next chapter which likewise 
deals with b tya and akrtya. The full title is paravif^aye kj tyakrtya- 
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paksopagrahali, S. has Winning over factions for or against 
an enemy’s cause in an enemy’s state.” V. has Concilizione del 
partiti favorevoli e contrari nel territorio del nentico (conciliation of 
the favourable and unfriendly parties in the territory of the enemy). 

Here, again, S. has “or” where we should expect “and.” Hut 
his translation i of the krtyakrtyapakfia in this instance is different 
from that in the previous. V., however, keeps to his old phrase, 
partiti favorevoli e contrary without any modification. 

The novelty introduced by S. consists in “for or against an 
enemy’s cause” in the place of ‘Tor or against one’s own cause.” 
This change is unwarrantable. In both instances the krtya and 
akrtya are two categories used generically for the corruptible and 
incorruptible. If at all, it is from the standpoint of the vijigv^u, that 
the classification is to be made. There is no question of the enemy's 
standpoint in the title itself. 

But it is clear, of course, that in the enemy's territory the corruptible 
is the party friendly to the vifigiRu and unfriendly to the native 
ruler, whereas in his own territory the corruptible is the party friendly 
to the enemy and unfriendly to himself. The two categories of socio- 
political parties are to be found in each state. It is the function of 
the vijiglsu to spot them out and employ the proper tactics with 
regard to his own goal of life. 

What, now, does imply ? The Italian has ^'conciliation” 

and the English “winning,” The first is not at all suitable, the second 
is better as it describes really what is actually to be done. But yet 
it is not literal. 

In a way, the rak^ana of the previous chapter and upagraha of 
this are identical. The text in Ch. XIV really begins with the sentence 
which contains the word upagraha as a description of rak^ana^ i.e., 
what has been discussed in the previous chapter. But merely 

“watching’' (if we use the word employed above) the two parties 

in an enemy’s territory would not do nor would “saving” them from 
the enemy (?) have any significance in the present instance. The 
real function here consists in, first, corrupting the corruptible, and 
secondly, winning over the incorruptible by hook or by crook. 

Is there any one word which is likely to cover the two functions 
in regard to one's own territory and the two functions in regard to 
the enemy’s ? That word is to be found perhaps in the phrases 

* treatment of,” ^dealing with,” “attitude or behaviour towards,” etc. 

These expressions are quite colourless and may therefore be endowed 
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with four different psychologico-diplomatic pigments (i) according 
as the krtya (corruptible) belongs to the vt'/ig^su^s or enemy's state, 
and (2) according as the akrtya (incorruptible) belongs to the one 
or the other territory. And this is just the word used by Meyer, 
namely, Behandlung. The title of Ch, XIV in German \s Die Behand- 
lung der Bearbeitbaren und der Unbear beitbaren im Reiche des Feindes 
(the treatment of the corruptible and the incorruptible in the enemy's 
state). Meyer thus avoids “conciliation*^ of the Italian and “enemy's 
cause** of the English and presents a thoroughly faithful and expres- 
sive description of what is being expounded in the text that follows. 

Vpagraha = Handling 

We shall now enter the chapter and examine some of the passages 
in their English, Italian and German forms. Book I. Ch. XIV 
begins with KrtyakrtyapakHOpagrahah svavimye vyTikhyTilaK . S. has 
^'protection of parties for or against one's own cause in one's own 
state has been dealt with.” This is in keeping with his use of the 
terms as explained above but fails to convey any concrete sense in 
regard to the different methods to be employed. The Italian trans- 
lation furnishes us with La conciliazione dei partiti favorevole e con- 
irari net proprio territorio e stata dichiarala (the conciliation of the 
parties ♦ * ♦ has been declared or discussed). But “conciliation” is 
not the tactic to be employed indiscriminately to the krtya and the 
akrtya, and cannot therefore be used to explain upagraha. The 
German translation reads as follows: Wie er die Bearbeitbaren {Ver- 
fuehrbaren) und die nicht-Bearbeitbaren (Getreuen) im eigenen Reiche 
anzupacken hat ist erklaert warden (how he should grasp or handle the 
corruptible and the incorruptible in his own state has been explained). 
The comparison would not fail to evaluate M’s rendering as not only 
the best of the three but the only o;?e that is correct and idiomatic. 

M, adds a note to upagraha at p. 30. He says that the word 
means grasping, seizing and is to be taken both in a friendly as well 
as in a hostile sense. 

Two Verses in Book /, Ch, XIV 

Take now the last but one verse in the same chapter: 

tatheti pratipannanstan samhitan paoiakarmana 
yojayeta yathahakti slpasarpan svakarmasu, 

S's rendering is as follows ; “All these disaffected persons, 
when acquiescing to the above proposals, may be made under a 
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solemn pact [panakarmana) to form a combination together with the 
spies to achieve their end.’* 

In this translation there is much too brevity to allow yathamkti 
and svakarmasu to exercise their influence on the sense. We are 
not told whose hakti or power is being used and whose karma or work 
is to be done. Besides, the structure of the sentence is defective on 
several points. It is doubtful, in the first place, if the force of this 
passage has been maintained in the indirect, impersonal form and in 
the passive voice. The text leaves no doubt that it is the viji^u 
who is to employ them (yojayeta). Then, the “combination” “under 
a pact’’ is not made under compulsion as the rendering suggests. 
Finally, the phrase “to achieve their end” is not in order. Whose 
end is to be achieved ? 

The Italian translation has tried to preserve the significance of 
the different processes or stages involved in the consummation. ^'Quelli 
che approvanol' says V., ^^vincolatili per opera di un patto deve 
(// re) impiegare secondo che puo nelle opre proprie a ciascuno, in unione 
con spiCt* literally, those who approve, bound by an act of pact, should 
(the king) employ according to what one can in the work proper 
to each in union with the spies. The literal English rendering of 
the Italian is not idiomatic but at any rate serves to show that the 
disaffected persons first “approve of” or “acquiesce in” the proposals 
of the agents provocateurs and are then bound by a pact and form 
themselves into a combination. The vijigX^u then employs them in 
the sphere of work for which each is best fitted. That is, he ^*exploits 
them all in the manner in which each is most competent to help him 
and ruin his enemy. And of course he does not neglect to associate 
the agents with these new “allies.” 

Here yathamkti is rendered by secondo die puo and has reference 
to these disaffected persons. And svakarmasu is nelle opre proprie^ i.e., 
describes the work proper to each of these persons. 

Coming now to the German translation we get the following 
sentence : Alle^ die init den Worten : so isfs recht !’* darauf 

eingehen und sich unter Abschliessung eines festen Handels mit ihm 
verbinden moege er nach Hirer Faehigkeit zusammen mit seinen eigenen 
Beschleichern an seifie eigenen Geschaefte stellen% That is, those 
who with the words “Yes, that's all right” declare their agreement 
(with the agents in their views and proposals) and bind themselves 
to him by concluding a fast bargain, he should employ in his own 
affairs in accordance with their capacity together with his own agents. 
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Here, as in the yathahakti has reference to these ^'new 

allies,** but svakarmasu to the vijiglsu^s own affairs. The Italian 
rendering goes perhaps a little too far. In the German the phrase 
has been given in its literal form, ‘"yes, tbat*s all right, which 
is lost sight of both in the Italian and English renderings. Both S. and 
V. take panakarma'm as a “solemn pact’* or an '‘act of pact.** It 
is doubtful if in the long run these two phrases differ in any signi- 
ficant sense from the Ustcn Handels or “solid bargain** of the German. 
Altogether, then, it appears that there is hardly anything to change 
in M’s passage, V’s rendering is slightly weak on the point of 
tatheti and perhaps far-fetched in regard to svakarmasu. The least 
satisfying is S., although not un-intelligible. It may be observed 
that here, as before, G*s commentary has been closely approxima- 
ted in the German. 

Almost the same remarks will have to be made in regard to the 
three translations of the next verse with which Ch, XIV. concludes. 
It is thus worded : 

labheta samad^mubhyam krtyamsca parabhTimmi 
akrty'm bhedadandiibhyain paradommca darhaycL 
The passage is very simple and cannot be misunderstood. But 
S*s construction is not happy and indeed entirely faulty. He says : 
“Likewise friends of a foreign king may also be won over by means 
of persuasion and rewards, while implacable enemies may be brought 
round by sowing dissensions, by threats and by pointing out the 
defects of their master,** Unfortunately, here, S. translates krtyan 
by “friends of a foreign king.** Just the opposite is meant, namely, 
the corruptibles in the enemy's territory. Equally wrong is “impla- 
cable enemies** as rendering of akrtyan, which should really be the 
incorruptibles, i.e., the friends of the enem)\ The passive form of 
the sentence, again, has marred the effect, and then the use of “may” 
has squeezed all essence out of it. 

The Italian is correct and idiomatic. It says: Deve poi guadag- 
narsi colla benevolenza e con elargizioni i partiti favorevoli nel territorio 
del nemico ; i pariiti sfavorevoli con scissione e castigo e mostri {in 
pubblico) le eolpe del {re') nemico. 

In the German rendering wc read : Durch schoene Worte und 
Geschenke moege er die Verfuehrbaren in Feindeslaendern fuer sick 
gewinnen^ die Getreuen durch Zwietraclusaeen und Gewaltmiltel und 
auch die Fehler des feindlichen Koenigs moege er ihnen vor Augen 
halten. 
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The Italian and German are almost identical. V. has his own 
words favorevoli for k^tya and sfavorevoli (unfavourable) for akrtya, 
which, however, as we have observed before, are not very expressive. 
The German omits ca (likewise, and, poi), but has presented para- 
bhUmifiu in the plural, while the Italian has done it in the singular. 
]3ut otherwise, both read in English more or less as follows ; ^‘With 
beautiful words and presents he should win over the corruptibles 
in the enemy’s lands, and the incorruptibles with dissensions and 
force ; he should also place before their eyes the faults of the enemy 
king/’ 


What is Mantradhiharah ? 

Book I. Chap. XV is called mantradhiiarah. It is translated as 
*‘the business of council-meeting” in S. and ufficia del consiglio^ office 
(or duty?) of the council (or counsel?) in V. Neither rendering is 
accurate or happy. Mantra is neither council nor counsel nor council- 
meeting. It means deliberation or discussion. The word consiglto 
may of course mean deliberation. But it is not clear if the translator 
means this. • As for adhikara it is neither ufficio, i.e., office (or function) 
nor business but perhaps nothing more than ‘'chapter” or “section” 
of a book. 

In the German translation we have Das Geschaeft der Beratung^ 
literally, the business of deliberation. M. has a note to this rendering, 
namely, "*oder weniger wahrscheinlich das Amt [Gebiet^ Wirkensgebief) 
der Beratung^** i.e. “or less probably the office (field, scope, province) 
of deliberation.” There is another note which says '*vielleicht einjach 
das Kapitcl von der Beratung,..,Vgl, das haeufige adhikarikam in den 
Ueberschriften AT.,” i.e., “perhaps simply, the chapter on deliberation, 
cf. the frequent adhtkarikam in the headings of K.” 

The last one seems acceptable to myself. G’s commentary 
first defines mantra in the sense of deliberation and then says mantrah 
saikUdhikriyate^ i.e., '^mantra is being discussed here.” Again, mantra- 
svarapam tu noktam^ tadihocyate iti sambandhah (but the nature 
of mantra has not been discussed, this is being propounded here). 

Svapaksa and Parapak^a 

The chapter begins as follows: krtasvapak^aparapaksopagrahah 
kuryarambhamcintayet, S. translates it in the following manner : 
“having gained a firm hold on the affection of both local and foreign 
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parties both in his own and enemy’s state, the king shall proceed to 
think of administrative measures ” 

The rendering is too wide and liberal. The meanings of svapak^a 
and parapakna have hardly been grasped. 

The Italian says : Essendosi conciliati i partiti nel propria e nel 
territorio nemico pensi {Jil re) alle pratiche degli affari, the parties in 
one's own territory and in the enemy's being conciliated, the king 
should think of the practice (conduct) of affairs. This rendering is 
not as diffuse as the English but is as weak as the other in regard 
to the svapaksa and the parapaksa. Besides, conciliati is not the word 
for upagraha, the sense of which is much better preserved in S*s 
“firm hold.’* It need be observed, further, that svapakmy one’s own 
party, is substantially different from the Italian partiti ml propria 
(parties in one’s own territory). Similarly, parapakm, party of the 
enemy, cannot be identical with the partiti nel territorio nemico 
(parties in the enemy's territory) as V's rendering wants us to under- 
stand. 

By the side of these two renderings let us place M. He says : 
Hat er seine eigene Partei und die des Feindes fest im Griff so denke er 
auf den Beginn von Unternehmun^en, literally, “if (or when, i.e., after) 
he has his own and enemy's parties firmly in grasp, he should think of 
commencing the enterprises. The translation is faithful to the letter, 
avoids vagueness re svapakm and parapak^a and does justice to 
aramhha which has been ignored both in the English and the Italian. 

The English, “having gained a firm hold,” is good and idiomatic 
and quite literal as compared to the Italian coaciliati^ which is certainly 
wrong. But S’s “both local and foreign parties both in his and enemy's 
state" does not clearly say, in spite of verbosity, that the vi/iglsu's 
“own party” is to be found in both territories and that the parapakf^a 
(enemy’s parly) is likewise to be found in both. The text has no word 
relating to “territory*” here. The relevant words are sva and para, 

Karyarambha = Enterprise 

Let us pass on. Mantrapurvah sarvarambhah. S. writes : '‘all 
kinds of administrative measi»rc5 are preceded by deliberations in a 
well-formed council," The Italian rendering says : Tutti i comin- 
ciamenti di imprese devono essere preceduti da consiglto, all commence- 
ments of enterprises should be preceded by council (or counsel ?). 
The word for S’s “well-formed council” is not to be found in the 
Lahore or Trivandrum text. The word “deliberations" has however 
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been rightly used in the English, so also perhaps the word consiglio 
in the Italian, if it is not to mean here “councir* or ordinary counsel. 

Manirapurvah has been literally rendered as ^‘preceded by deliber- 
ations” and *preceduti de consiglio.^* But what is sarvarambhah’^ 
Literally, it means ‘*all commencements ” V. makes it explicit with 
additional ''di imprese!^ But S. forsakes the word “commencement” 
altogether and uses “all kinds of deliberative measures.*' It need be 
observed that aramhha does not necessarily have to be taken always 
in the literal sense of ‘ 'commencement.” It may as well be rendered, 
according to context, by '^enterprises^' "Hmprese** ^'Unternehtnung^ 
and thus be taken as a synonym for karya. 

In any case, 3's ‘'all kinds of administrative measures” is wide 
of the mark and much too descriptive. Besides, karya or karyUrambha 
is not identical with “administrative measures * technically or speci- 
fically so called. It is better to take it as “enterprises" etc. in the 
generic sense. Thus G.^s commentary explains it as follows : 
svaviaaye durgadinTim paravisaye sandhivtgrakadlnam ca karinanani. 
We notice that karma or karya comprises activities like attending to 
fortifications in one*s own state and war and peace in regard to the 
enemy. Evidently, all this can hardly be labelled as “administrative 
measures." The sphere of karya is more comprehensive than that of 
“administration.” 

In the light of this discussion let us test the German translation. 
M. has Von der Beratung abhaengig sind alle Vnternehmungen (on 
deliberation are all enterprises dependent). The literalness of the 
English “preceded" and Italian "preceduti" has been lost in the 
German abhaengig, M. has not cared to take arambha in the literal 
sense of Beginn as used in the previous sentence. He takes it as 
identical with karya and hence employs Untermhmungen. On the 
whole, the statement is terse and effective. 

The Place of Deliberations 

Let us now watch the deliberations. The text says : taduddemh, 
saribritah kathanamanihsravi . pakMbhirapyanalokyah syat. This is 
translated by S. thus : “The subject matter of a council shall be 
entirely secret and deliberations in it shall be so carried that even 
birds cannot see them.” The rendering is wrong in regard to uddekh 
which does not mean “subject matter*' but “place” as G.'s com- 
mentary explains. It ignores kathamnianihsravx altogether. Then, 
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again, the sentence connects the birds with deliberations. The gram- 
mar would have it that the uddesa is not to be seen by birds. 

The Italian translation says ; Voggetto di questo rimanga segreio, 
non divulgantesi per discorsi e (tale che) non sia veduto par dagli 
uccellt\ the object of this is to remain secret, not divulging by con- 
versations and (such that) it cannot be seen by birds. 

Here the mistake of the English in regard to uddeba is reproduced. 
Only, where S, has “subject matter of a council,*' V, gives 'oggeito* 
(of the consiglio). In the Italian there is an attempt to do justice 
to kathanamanihsravi (literally, which does not allow words to flow 
out) by divulfrantesi per discorsi, which, however, does not indicate 
that the real sense has been caught. Then, again, in the Italian the 
“object" of deliberations is not to be “seen** by birds just as in S. 
“deliberations" are not to be “seen” by birds. We find, then, that 
both the Italian jand the English renderings are equally wrong and 
in almost the same particulars. 

What does the German translation furnish us with ? We read : 
Der ort der Beratung sei ganz heimlick, wo kein Wort hinausdringt ^ 
wo sogar Voegel nicht hinschauen koennen, lit., the place of deliberation 
is to be entirely secret, where not a word goes out, where even birds 
cannot look in. 

The value of every Sanskrit word has been preserved. No improve- 
ment can be suggested in the structure of the sentence from the view- 
point of literalness except perhaps in the following manner : “The place 

secret, not allowing words to flow out and incapable of being 

seen even by birds.” It is to be observed that kathanamanihsravi 
is adjective and can be redered as die Reden nicht hinausvinnend 
lassend. And this is exactly what M. suggests in the note. The 
next item in Sanskrit is also an adjective and in the passive form. 

I may use an appropriate German phrase to match it, thus, der sogar 
nicht von Voegel erspaeht werden kann. 

The Correct Name of Book XII 

Book XII is entitlGd ahallyasafn. The title seems to have been 
misunderstood by both Sliamasactry and Jolly. In S.'s rendering the 
Book is known as “Concerning a powerful enemy.’* J. has '*ein 
iuhermaechtiger Feind^ (a very powerful enemy), almost the literal 
German translation of S's English, 

But how docs Meyer want us to understand the name of this 
Book ? He calls it Verhalten des Schwachen, bis er staerker wird 
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(The attitude or conduct of the weak until he becomes strong). There 
is a world of difference between this rendering and that of S. and 
J. The latter divert our attention to the enemy and to his strength, 
whereas M.*s title invites us to focus our attention on the weak, or 
comparatively weaker party without reference to the enemy. M. 
should appear to be right while S. and J. are wrong. 

The mistakes of S. and J, are both contentual as well as philolgical. 
First, the topics discussed in the Book have reference really to the 
thousand and one methods to be employed by the states that happen 
to be relatively weak for the time being. Naturally, the enemy in 
reference to whose power the party considers itself to be weak demands 
the attention of the author all through. But we are being taught here 
not what the '‘powerful enemy*' is doing or likely to do but primarily 
as to how rhe weak is to attitudinize himself in regard to those whom 
he has to fear. The subject matter has therefore to be discussed most 
expressively by the title, “conduct of the wealc.'* 

The Grammar in abahyasam 

Let us now turn to the philological aspect of the word abatiyasanu 
It is evident that grammatically it is not possible to detect the 
“powerful enemy*' in the form in which the word occurs. 

Let us here follow Meyer in his footnote at page 594. It runs 
thus: **Aballyasa thus means, as I believe, auf das bis zum Staerker- 
werden bezueglich (concerning until-the-more-powerful-becomingj 
{a + ballyas+ay* German language is almost as rich as Sanskrit 
in the command over particles, the upasargas^ pratyayas, sandhis 
etc. So the above rendering is further explained by M. as follows ; 
“thus literally we have here Auf das Biseumsiaerkerwerden Besueg- 
lichesT This additional explanation would convey nothing new in 
English translation, and indeed nothing new in German either except 
that a big compound noun lias been made out of a verb in the in- 
finitive mood, an adjective in the comparative form, and two prepo- 
sitions. 

For the present purpose **biszum'* (i.e. until) is the most important 
item. It stands for a, which, as so common in Sanskrit when 
combined with a noun, may possess an inclusive or exclusive sense 
according to the context. 

Conduct of the Weak 

The footnote suggests another construction of the word. It says t 
‘^of course it would not be impossible to take it as a derivation from 
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a baity as. In that case the word would mean simply '^Verhalten des 
Schwaccheren (attitude or conduct of the weaker).^ Here, of course, 
there is a (i.e. not) instead of a (until). So for a-baliyas we get 
“not-strong, and a-ballyasam would imply “concerning the not 
strong." 

In either case the correct rendering should pin us down to the 
‘'conduct of the weak, and by no means to the “powerful enemy" of 
S. and J. 

In G.*s text, part III, p. 154 there is a note of five or six lines 
given over to the a^ballyasam. The explanation offered would tend 
to support M. although the difficulty connected with the word does 
not seem to have been grasped by the commentator. lie is quite 
clear, however, in the following statement : ptabale ahhiyoktari dur- 
balena yat kartavyam tad asmin adhikarane pratipadyate (In this Book 
is being propounded what is to be done by the weak in reference, to 
a powerful aggressor). 

The fragmentary notes of the Nayacandrika also speak of the 
durbalatarasya kriyam (duty of the weaker) in this connection (Jolly 
and Schmidt, vol, II, p. 212). 

Ampranato = bend humbly ^ or surrender himself entirely ? 

The difference between S. and M. in the translation, may be seen 
in the following passage with which Ch. I, of the Book XII, begins: 
bally asabhiyukto durbalah satvatranupra'oato vetasadharma ihihet. 
S. renders the passage thus: “when a king of poor resources is attacked 
by a powerful enemy he should surrender himself together with his 
sons (S.'s text has here saputranupranato instead of sarvatranu’ 
pranato) to the enemy and live like a reed (in the midst of a current 
of water).” 

Meyer has the following : Von einem staerkeren angcgrijfcn^ soli 
sick der Schwache in alien Faellen demutig leugen nach dcr Art des 
Rohrs^* (attacked by one more powerful, the weak should in all cases 
bend humbly in the manner of the reed). The German translation 
is more literal and concise. If greater literalness were demanded, 
perhaps one might construct the second half of the sentence thus : 
“the weak should in all cases with salutation practise the manner of 
the reed." This, however, is . hardly idiomatic. In any case it is 
nothing more than M.'s danuting heugen (bend humbly or offer 
•'salutation") that is intended by the phrase anupranato. 
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S.'s '^surrendering himself* is diplomatically and militarily not only 
too much but is really a mistranslation. In Jolly’s English notes we 
are told that the weak “should surrender himself entirely*^ (vol. II, 
p. 66). This is carrying S.*s interpretation further in the direction of 
error. The simple word anupra'mto does not entitle one to advise the 
weak to descend to this extreme depth. 

It may be pointed out en passant that in G.'s commentary 
(part III, p, 154) the real import has been well preserved. Thus 
anupratuitah is rendered as tadanuvartanaparak^ i.e., habituated to 
following the movements of the powerful, or moving with him. This 
“moving with him" will be parallel to the “reed** moving with the 
current (srotaso’nuvartanam kurban banjulas tidkati). 

There are all grades of political and strategic manoeuvring between 
this “bending humbly** or “moving with the current** and “surrendering 
oneself entirely.** 

Exhortations to War 

We shall now take another passage where there is hardly any differ- 
ence between S, and M, This contains Visalaksa's advice on the 
duties of the weak as contrasted with that of Bhftradvaja as described 
above. Vi§. says : sarvasandohena balcinam yudhyeta, Parakramo hi 
vyasanam apahanti svadkarmah cairn ksatriyasya. Yuddhe jayah 
parajayo va. The Trivandrum and Lahore texts are identical here, 

S*.s translation is worded as follows: “But ViS. says that a weak 
king should rather fight with all his resources, for bravery destroys 
all troubles; this (fighting) is the natural duty of a Knatriya no 
matter whether he achieves victory or sustains defeat in battle.’* 

Meyer expresses himself thus: Mit dem ganzen Aufgcbot 
seiner Triippcn soli er kaevipfetu Denn die Tapferkeit tilgt das Unheil 
hinweg und dies ist die ureigene PJlicht des Kriegers\ Sieg oder 
Nicdcrhgc in der Schlacht (with the entire mobilization of his troops 
he should fight ♦ ♦ * the duty of the Ksatriya: victory or 

defeat in battle). 

The rendering seems in the main to be almost identical. And yet 
there are two items of importance to be noticed. The phrase sarva- 
sandohena balanatn is to be found as “ with all his resources** in S. 
and as “with the entire mobilization of his troops” in M. Perhaps 
in the last analysis the one means substantially the same thing as 
the other. But the actual military processes involved in the two cases 
are different. The phrase “with his resources” is perhaps more 
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political and financial than military. But the text conveys strictly 
a military significance. The process describes the ‘‘troops** (balanani) 
being drained {sandoha) or called to the colours “in their entirety.** 
The German military technical expression, Aufgebot (calling out), is 
unboubtedly implied by the text. Balanam sarvasandohah would be 
equivalent to allgemeines Aufgebot i.e, levy tn masse, ViSalaksa is 
really advising the state to summon the whole man-power to the front. 
Here, then, as before, M. is more literal and technically precise 
than S. 

Then, there is another point. S. has established a connection bet- 
ween the last two items in Vis.*s advice This donnection, however, 
is perhaps not implied in the text. “Victory or defeat in battle** 
is an independent piece of exhortation offered by Vii It need not 
be tagged on to the advice re the svadhartna of the K^atriya. The 
independence has been preserved by M. and should appear to be more 
to the point. 


Tbe Weak behaving as the Reed 

A specimen of Meyer*s annotations and comments in the Nachtrag 
(Supplement) can be seen in what he has to say on the lines just dis- 
cussed. We often come across, says he, this picture of the reed and 
the bending before the powerful as before Indra. Compare, for ex- 
ample, Raghu, IV, 35; Kirata, VI, 5 (Here he gives the German 
translation of the passage and remarks that it was not rightly under- 
wood by the translators) ; V, 34, 37; XII, 67, ii;XII, 

113 (the oak and the reed). Then he quotes the RTltivakyamrta 
41, 2-5 and gives the entire text in German which may be Englished 
as follows : — “The fight with a powerful enemy is for the weak who 
dpes not know his own strength, like the growth ojf wings in insects 
while approaching death. Wings develop in the insects only in order 
that the apimals may fly into the flame. As lohg as the favourable 
opportunity does not come he has only to behave modestly or sweetly 
withthe cause of his troubles. The wood, however, is carried by 
men even on their heads only to be burnt. It is while washing the feet 
of the brees on the banks that the river-current uproots and carries 
them off.** Then follows a quotation from the Mahlhhlrata, XII, 140, 
namely,— ‘'He should carry the enemy on the shoulder until the time 
is over. But as soon as he feels that the favourable time is come 
be should smash him as an earthen vessel on the stone.’* 
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Kulai^ka— sheep out of its flock t or crab ? 

An instance of Meyer’s self-correction comes from the next passage. 
Neti Kautilyah sarvatranupramtah kulaidaka iva niroso jlvite 
vasatu S. translates it as follows: — ^“No, says Kau^ilya ; he who bows 
down to all like a crab on the banks of a river lives in despair.” 
Perhaps with the same interpretation as S.’s, the construction would 
be better as well as more literal in the following form : “He who 
bows down to all lives in despair like a crab on the banks of a river,” 

M. has the following : Wer sich in alien Faellen demuiig beugt 
der weilt hoffnunsgalos im Leben wie ein Kuestenschaf who bends 
humbly in all cases lives hopeless like a sheep on the sea-shore). The 
correct and literal construction has been preserved in the German 
translation. 

This is to be found in the text at page 594. But in the Nachirag 
at p. 876 M. wants the readers to correct his rendering. Wie ein 
Kuestenschaf* is to be replaced by wie ein aus der Herde verlorenes 
Schaf (like a sheep lost out of its dock). This correction is made 
evidently in accordance with the commentary in G., which says 
kulame^a iva svayuthabhrastah (like a sheep separated from its 
group). 

But one may still inquire as to whether kulaidaka should not be 
more appropriately translated as ‘'crab.” But perhaps for f‘crab” we 
must have kuHraka in the place of kulaidaka^ which in any case 
seems to be uncommon. 

The word kulaidaka occurs in the form of kulailaka in Book 
XIII, Ch. I, (Lahore text, vol. I, p. 343 ; G., part III, p. 182). There 
also M. translates (p, 614) the word as Ujerschof i.e. '‘a sheep on the 
sea-shore” (having hardly anything to eat and therefore leading a pre- 
carious existence). But in the Nachirag at p. 879, he corrects himself 
in favour of ‘'a sheep lost from the flock” or gone astray. The cor- 
rection is inspired evidently by the commentary in G., which again 
has the following : Kulailakena svayUthabhraqtena jlvitanirmena 
me§erM. It is not clear, however, why in both instances M. suggests 
akulaidfaka for kulaidaka, S. has '‘crab" in this second instance as 
well. 

How to Satisfy the Invaders 

A problem in punctuation is afforded by the following instance. 
Three types of \\vtoAt\^{pbhiyoktara}^ are being described. There 
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are the dkarnta-vifayi (just conqueror), the lobha-vifayl (greedy con- 
queror) and the asura-vijayl (devilish or demon-like conqueror). In 
the Lahore and Mysore texts asura is mentioned second, while in 
the Trivandrum this place is occupied by the lobha. According to 
the descriptions that follow the Trivandram text is correct. 

How, now, to satisfy each of these three types ? Tesam abhyavapattyd, 
dkarmavijayl tu^yatu Tamabhyavapadyeta. Paresam api bhayadbhumi- 
dravyaharanena lobhavijayl tusyaii. With the punctuation as given 
in the above reading, we get the following in S. : ‘'Of these the just 
conqueror is satisfied with mere obeisance. Hence a weak king 
should seek his protection. Fearing his own enemies the greedy 
conqueror is satisfied with what he can safely gain in land or money,” 

The German translation does not differ from the English- in the 
first sentence. Both are correct and literal. But the second sentence 
reads as follows in German : Dem moege er sick ergeben (the weak 
should behave humbly”, i.e., practise obeisance to him). The Sanskrit 
original does not mean anything more than ^‘obeisance” which is likely 
to satisfy the dharmavijayi. S.'s ‘'should seek his protection'^ is posi- 
tively wrong. The word, namely, “obeisance,” that has been used 
for abhyavapattyZi in the first sentence should be likewise used for 
abhyavapadyeta in the second. In the German translation the 
same word ^'ergebetC* has been rightly used in both instances. 

Paresam api bhayat — also from the fear of others 

The punctuational difficulty arises here ir; connection with the 
phrase parefim api bhayat. It is with this phrase that the Lahore 
and Mysore texts begin the sentence which describes how the lobha- 
vijayl is satisfied, and the English translation as offered by S. is 
based on this construction. But in M. this little phrase is a cuni- 
plete sentence: Audi ans der Furcht vor nnderen (also from the 
fear of others). By the side of this translation, whicli is precise to 
tlie letter, S.'s “fearing his own enemies” is thoroughly out of the 
place and misleading. Now, the word auch [api or also) suggests 
that this phrase, although used as a complete sentence with a capital 
A, is really, as German idiom would suggest, a continuation of the 
phrase or sentence that has gone before, namely, “the weak should 
behave humbly to the dharmavijayi. 

This construction is indeed to be found in G.'s text which takes 
these two phrases together in one sentence, avyapadyeta pare fim api 
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bhayat And this sentence is added to the previous after a semicolon, 
indicating that the whole thing has reference to the dharma-vijayx. 

G/s commentary has the following : rajji dharmavijayinain, ab- 
hyavapadyeta, pares%m api bhayat na kevalam dharmavijayi bhayat kintu 
hatrvantarabhayad api (i.e. not only from fear of the dharmavijayx but 
also from the fear of other enemies). The commentary adds a further 
note to the effe<ft that the dharmavijayl not only does not himself harm 
the humble and respectful but protects him from the fear of other 
enemies. 

The punctuation as well as interpertation offered by M, and 
G. convey a consistent meaning. The Lahore and Mysore readings 
should appear therefore to be defective and S.*s translation “fearing 
his own enemies, the greedy conqueror etc.'' meaningless. 

Tt is because of this confusion in construction and sense that S.^s 
translation re the character of the lobhaviyayl has lost much of its 
genuine strength. In his rendering '*the greedy conqueror is satisfied 
with what he can safely gain in land or money." The word “safely" 
is not to be found in the text and in fact robs the' statement of its 
real value. The text is here describing the second type of invaders 
in a categorical manner without iixjplying any modification by ‘‘huts" 
or “ifs”, just as it has described the first type and is going to describe 
the third. This unconditional character has been preserved in the 
German rendering. 

The phrase hhUmi-dravyadiaramna has been rendered as “safely" 
gained in land or money" by S. and der Wegnahvie von Land und 
Guf (with the seizure of land and goods) by M. The German is literal 
and correct. There is no question, here, of land vs, money. Both 
are implied. Finally dravya is a generic term for “goods" and is 
not to be treated at any rate in the present in^^-'^nce as identical with 
“money.” 


The Asura vtjdyl 

Let us now analyse the third type. The text runs thus : bhTutii- 
dravyapiitradarapronahariwena asuravijayl, tarn bhnmidravyd^bhya- 
in tipagvliyogro hyah prati kurvlta. 

The first part of this statement is worded as follows in S.'s trans- 
lation. “The demon-like conqueror satisfies himself not merely by 
seizing the land, treausre, sons and wives of the conquered but by 
taking the life of the latter.” The sense has somehow been made out but 
marred by the addition of unneces.sary words and by the construction 
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in a form that is not required by the original. The words ^^not merely” 
*‘bnt by” introduce a new tone. Then S. takes the four items, viz. land, 
treasure, sons and wives in one lump and separates it from the firth, 
namely, life, which is thus presented with perhaps an undue impor- 
tance, In any case no emphasis on any object or mode of aggression 
is to be found in the text itself. 

The German translation on the contrary is exact and preserves 
the entire spfrit of the original, thus :—Nur mit 4em Rauh von Land 
Gut, Soehnen, Frauen und Leben {des Besiegten) gibt sick der teuflische 
Rroberer zufrieden (only with the robbing of land, goods, sons, wives 
and life of the conquered is the devilish conqueror satisfied). M. has 
added only one word, nur (i.e. only). This, howeveri is more in 
keeping with the elegance of German style and does not at any 
rate serve to militate against the terseness of the Sanskrit or introduce 
an uncalled for concept. 

The second part of the statement has been Englished in the follow- 
ing manner by S.: “Hence a weak king should keep such a conqueror 
at a distance by offering him land and wealth.” The translation is 
incomplete, because it ignores the word pratikurvita which happens 
to have a very important function in the present instance. In M.'s 
rendering we get: Den moege er mit Land und Gut gewinnen und so. 
dass der andere thn micht anfassen kann, Gegenmassregeln ergreifen 
(him he should win with land and goods, and thus or then from an un- 
capturable position adopt antidotal measures). 

The word agrlhya\ has been translated in German as '‘such that 
the other cannot capture him” i.e., unseizable. This is the import 
also of G.*s commentary which says tadhastagocaram aprapta eva san 
(as not within the reach of the conqueror's hands and eyes). S/s 
‘'keeping the conqueror at a distance” misses the point and at any 
rate is not justified by the original. 

Then has been left out by S. altogether. M. takes 
it as equivalent to '‘adopting^' some “measures in reaction” to the situa- 
tion that has risen. G.'s commentary says : sandhyUdina pratikuryat 
i.c., react with sandhi or treaty of peace and other measures. 

S/s translation suggests that the weak has only to satisfy the 
asuravtjayl with land and wealth. There is no further duty to be 
performed or course of action to be taken. After this he is presumably 
to lead a life of passive observation. But the text is precise ^ on this 
point and wants the weak to take to an active programme. First, 
he has to see to it that he is beyond the invader's grasp. And 
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secondly, he has to plan out a campaign '*in reply to the attack”, i.e., 
Institute a programme of defensive measures which may begin with 
sandhi or peace ‘'conversations” but may end anywhere for all that 
we know. 

The Third Casirending as an Instrument of Equalization 
or Similarity 

It may be observed in this connection that the entire paragraph 
of twelve lines in S., p. 477, is a wrong rendering of the text beginning 
with sadharanagardabhena dak^an and ending with dhruvapakarina 
iti. The eight passages describe some of the methods by which the 
different classes of people in the enemy's territory are to be weaned 
away from their master and won over to the vififfi^u*s side. G.'s 
commentary is very explicit in regard to the propaganda tactics. The 
German translation is accurate but perhaps not quite clear or expres- 
sive of the proper significance. But S. should appear to be entirely 
erroneous. 

The English translation says: '‘They should characterize the 
enemy as an ordinary donkey towards skilful persons.*' The ori- 
ginal contains only two words, namely, sadharanagardabhena (ordinary 
donkey) and dakffan (skilful persons). But there is nothing anywhere 
in the neighbourhood to connect these words. The connection has 
to be inferred from the context. Perhaps we can import the word 
utsahayet from the sentence preceding the previous one. In that 
case the meaning is something like the following; “The skilful 
persons are to be encouraged (i.e. to secede from their master and come 
over to the vifig%^uy\ But how to connect the sadharanagardabha^ 
especially, its third case-ending, with this propaganda of sowing dis- 
sensions ? 

The light comes from G.'s commentary as follows: — yathi hi 
samanyagardabhah karma nityam tatphalasyanabhi/Hah karoti tatha 
yuyam pararthe karma tatphalanabhijfjah kurutha ity evam gardabha- 
nidarsanena. The vi/igl§u*s propagandists arc to go into the enemy's 
country and address the daksdn i.e. ye analasakarmakaranaallds tan 
(the persons who are used to discharging their duties tirelessly) in 
the following manner : “Just as the common ass is always doing 
his work but is ignorant of the fruit, so also you people have been 
working for your master without knowing anything of or having a 
chance to taste its results” (in other words, you asses ! you stupid 
fools ! forsake your master, etc.). 

l.li.Q., JUNE, 1928 


22 
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The comparison or identity is established between the ass and 
the skilful persons. The third case-ending in gardabhena indicates 
this relation of equality or similarity. But in S. it is the enemy, 
which however is not to be found in the text anywhere, that is likened 
to the ass. In the German rendering the import of the Sanskrit third 
case-ending has been preserved by the use of with Esel {gardabha) 
as follows Tuechtigen (sollen aufgestackelt werden) mil dent 

Gemeindeeselt literally, the skilful persons should be spurred or 
goaded on with the village ass. The significance of init (which in 
German idiom is perhaps identical with that of the trfiya vibhakii 
in Sanskrit, so far. at any rate, as the present instance is concerned. 
But in English it would^ardly convey any sense. And in German 
also it is doubtful if the use of simple mit would enable the ordinary 
reader to guess Without diflficulty that the Tuechtigen are likely to 
be spurred on against their master, for they are being likened to or 
condemned as senseless asses by certain people who pose as friends. 

The eight sentences referred to above are all composed in the same 
grammatical form. The English translation is uniformly wrong and 
the German uniformly literal although not perhaps quite suggestive 
except to those who would consult G. 

A Propaganda Method 

Coming back to Kulailaka as used in the present connection we 
have the following text : Kulailakena codvignan. In S. the enemy is 
to be characterized ^'as a crab on the shore to anxious persons.*' The 
rendering is meaningless not only in itself but also in connection with 
the grammatical peculiarity discussed above. Here, as elsewhere, the 
third case-ending really brings about a similarity or equality of con- 
dition between the Kulailaka and the udvignan (anxious persons). 
In uniformity with the structure of sentences employed by M. for this 
paragraph, the German rendering is to be found as die Angsthasen 
(i.e. frightened rabits, idiomatic for the cowardly and over-anxipus) mit 
dem Uferschaf. 

Here, again, the German mit alone hardly explains how to connect 
the Uferschaf (sheep on the sea shore) with the overanxious and 
nervous persons. We have noticed that M. introduces a correction 
in the Nachtrag, Instead of Uferschaf are to read *‘a sheep that 
has lost its touch with the herd.** Once we know that mit or with 
is really ‘*by comparison with** and implies an equation, we understand 
automatically what the propagandists of the vifi^u are to do in the 
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enemy's camp. And this equation is furnished by the commentary 
very explicitly. We are told udvignan parasmat bh%tan kulailakena 
svayUthabhraqtena jivitanirahena me§ena, iadupantamkaranena ityar- 
thah: utsahyet. The propaganda is to be conducted in the following 
manner : The agents are to find out the udvignan^ i.e., nervous and 
over-anxious persons among the enemy's people, which of course it 
is easy to find in every country facing the war and lecture to them 
as follows: “You cowardly and nervous people! do you know 
why you are feeling like Angsthasen ? It is because you are like 
sheep and goats that have lost touch with their herd and are 
living like flvitaniraha^ i.e., hopeless of life. In other words, the 
fault is not in you, good friends : Your hopelessness and despair are 
due to the fact that the flock to which you ought to belong is not to 
be found in your country. Ergo^ come over to our master who by 
annexing the territory of your master will furnish the flock that you 
so sorely need, etc." 

It is clear that neither **crab" nor “sheep on sea shore" would 
convey the right meaning here. And of course there is no sense in 
comparing the enemy to a crab as S. does. 

A Masterpiece of Indblogy 

The Arthamstra is a bulky book and the name of difficult passages 
in it is legion. My remarks on Meyer's translation are based on too 
few words, phrases or sentences. 

Students of constitution, public finance, economics, jurisprudence, 
criminology, international law, morals, manners and what not, who 
may have to consult the translation will have occasion to appraise 
it from day to day, each from his own angle. And perhaps it will 
take about a decade's “wear and tear" before the academic world is 
fully aware of its merits and possible short-comings. In the mean- 
time, on the strength of the few tests applied at random for the 
present contribution as well as for other purposes, it has appeared to 
me that we have here not only a generally dependable, faithful and 
idiomatic rendering of Kautilya’s work, but one of the masterpieces 
of translation in the entire range of • indology. The comparative ex- 
amination of the English, Italian and German translations has not 
failed to furnish me, to be personal, with hints in regard to the work 
of revision for my English translation of the Sukramti which has long 
been due. 

But a problem has to be faced at once, This German Arthasastra 
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is and will remain a sealed book to most of our scholars and University 
students in indology or the human and social sciences. An English 
translation based on all the Sanskrit texts and commentaries such 
as are already in print, with constant reference to Meyer, not ignoring 
of course Shamasastry, is an urgent necessity, not only for us in 
India but for everybody in the English-speaking world who is 
interested in comparative social science. 

Contents of the Notes 

The methodology and contents of Meyer’s annotations may now 
be indicated in a few words. 

The posing of the Arthahastra in the perspective of the Smrti 
literature constitutes a special contribution of Jolly to Kautilya- 
scholarship. But M. has still found it necessary to refer to the Smrtis 
since, as he says, J.’s point of view in regard to the legal texts and 
their bearings on Kautilya is different from his, as we shall have 
occasion to point out later on. Brhaspati, K&tyayana and the latter- 
day authors, however, do not possess according to him the same 
value in regard to Kaujtlya-studies as the older works. 

On the subject of Hindu legal literature, M. has a book of 
some .450 pages entitled Usher das Wesen der altindiscken Rechts^ 
sehriften (On Hindu Law-books and their Relations with one another 
and with Kautilya). That monograph should really be regarded in 
certain respects as a supplement to the present translation, or rather 
to the introduction to the present work. 

The importance of the Mahabharata in this regard has been recog- 
nised by Meyer who has, moreover, laid under contribution the 
KamandakVnlti as well as the commentary of Sankaracarya^ The 
Sukranxti has likewise been very often utilized although in his judg- 
ment it is a very late compilation and in the portions which may 
be ascribed to the copyist himself most frightfully barbarous. For- 
tunately, however, says he, Sukraniti lets as a rule others speak. It 
exploits on a very large scale the entire Smrti literature, especially, 
Narada and the authorities cited by him, Brhaspati and of course 
Manu, and the Mahabharata as well as Kantandakl and other ancient 
and ‘‘recent” sources. Some really old and valuable material which 
otherwise is not or at any rate not yet available is to be found in 
the Sukraniti although often in a defective form. 

The parallelisms or coincidences between the Arthahastra and 
the NMivakyamrta are of course almost as important as those between 
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the Artha^stra and the Katnandakl. But Meyer has referred to the 
Nliivakyamrta only for specially characteristic passages. 

The verses in the Artkahastra may be followed in the Tantrakhya^ 
yika and Pancatantra more, however, as loans than as borrowings, 
says he. 


Indian Tradition Vindicated 

In regard to the Kautilya question, i.e., the date and personality 
of the author of the Arthas&stra, Meyer devotes 36 pages of the 
introduction in order to vindicate the Indian tradition. He tries 
to prove that Kautilya of the Candragupta Maurya fame, the ambi- 
tious and diplomatic Brahmana minister, the revolutionary philosopher 
and scholar, is the one single author — compiler and reformer— of 
the political science as embodied in the Arthasastra associated with 
his name. The tradition remains unshaken, says he, in spite of 
modern attempts to assail it, and appears even to be ‘‘supported by 
very high probability.” Doubts, of course, are not dissipated. But 
we must be very modest in our scepticism, at any rate,* for the pre- 
sent. The benefit of doubt is, in M.'s judgment, on the side of the 
tradition. 

The subject, as is well-known, is still very controversial. It would 
be beyond the scope of the present paper, already lengthy as it is, 
to enter into or to deal with that controversy which in any case is 
not likely to be closed very soon. Meyer’s discussion is extensive 
but is being boiled down within a small compass so tlxat the readers 
may be furnished with his leading ideas. 

To begin with, neither Megasthenes nor Patanjali of course men-, 
tions Kautilya. But that the tradition cannot be negatived by 
argumentun ex silentio is a quite handy although not the only reply. 

Artbahastra the Work of one Person 

The late Professor Hillebrandt all along held the view and has 
stated it in his Altindische Politik (Ancient Indian Politics), Jena, 
1923, that the portions marked iti Kautilyah constitute the statements 
of Kautilya himself, but collected together by some of his followers 
who are responsible for the compilation of the whole book. Against 
this view of the school or collective origin of the Artha, Meyer offers 
his own which runs to the effect that iti Kautilyah may be written by 
Kautilya himself just as iti Baud/tayanah by Baudhayana in the 
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Baudhayanas^tra. One does not have to make any distinction between 
the different portions of the work as regards authorship. With the 
exception of Book II which may be derived from or rather based on 
various sources but is by no means independent of the author's personal 
equation, the entire work appears to be the product of one fount, the 
creation of a single man ; and that man is no other than the person who 
is self-conscious enough not to be ashamed of describing himself in his 
own book in the third person as iti KautUyah, 

The New Indology 

Meyer differs from Hillebrandt in regard to the date and some 
other items, But it need be noted en passant that both are exponents 
of what may be described as the ‘'new indology.” Each one is pre- 
pared to admit, what should have been accepted as a postulate and 
starting-point of comparative social science long ago, that the Hindu 
mind and creative genius have functioned in quite '‘positive’' and 
materialistic fields and that the qualities of manhood, energism, civic 
sense, rationalism etc, are not the monopolies of Western “races*’ 
and “climates.*' The errors of German “romanticists'* are at last being 
made good by the Germans themselves, to a certain extent. Eur- 
American scientists and philosophers may now perhaps be expected 
to attempt a change of front in regard to Orientalisme, 

Kauiilya^ a Title of Honour 

Winternitz holds that the name or title Kautilya is too deroga- 
tory for a man of the chancellor's position. But HilleL andt in his 
very first paper on the KautUyahastra (1908) pointed out the existence 
of another name, namely, Kautalya. Besides, argues M., the title 
Kuiila (crooked, clever etc.) as used in the Mudraraksasa is really 
appreciative or laudatory and not at all dishonourable. Cleverness 
consisting in the ability to decieve others is a virtue among all races. 
Thus, for instance, Israel, the patriarch of the Israelites was known 
as Jacob, i.e., the cheat or swindler. Every Tom, Dick and Harry 
'‘can be named a Visnugupta, but Kautilya is the Kronenorden (Order 
of the Crown) granted out of the hands of Nature and science." 

Statesmanship vs. Scholarship in Kautilya 

According to Winternitz, the author of the Arthasastra is not a 
practical statesman but a mere Panejit {ein pedantisch$r Gelehrter) and 
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deals not with a powerful empire but with Kleinstaaterei^ the condition 
of small states. Meyer considers this argument to have been deprived 
of all strength, in anticipation of all future scepticism, by the text 
itself. For, it says that both the science of politics and the political 
world were saved and reconstructed by the author. 

Kautilya is by all means a “Pandit,” a scholar addicted to his 
technique of classification and so forth as Winternitz remarks. The 
Indian tradition says so. Why should not this tradition possess a greater 
validity, asks M., than the demands of the moderns who expect or 
believe that a ^‘Pandit*’ could not be a “statesman?” How do we know 
that this famous chancellor of Candragupta was or must have been 
something different? In this connection one may argue, with Narendra 
Nath Law in his Studies in Indian History and Culture (Calcutta, 
1925), that the combination of statesmanship with the scholarship of 
a Pandit was not altogether rare in ancient India. 

According to M., Kautilya is not a Bismarck in the sense of a 
professional and trained publicist. But he may have risen to the 
position of the chancellor on account of his helping Candragupta up. 
It is doubtful, however, if he contributed much to the actual admin- 
istration of the new empire, says M. He may have been dismissed by 
his pupil, the Emperor, after a short time. The book, we are asked to 
suppose, may have been composed by the “exiled” king-maker, perhaps 
in his native land somewhere in South India. 

Compilation and Originality in the Arthahastra 

The author of the Artha, is certainly a ''compiler,” says M, but 
an “extraordinary” and "peculiar” compiler. J.*s criticism at p. 
33 of his English introduction to the Lahore text is entirely unjust 
according to M. The phrase iti Kautilyah, used so often in the text 
not only exhibits, we are to understand, the compiler-author's own 
contribution but is a standing monument of his proud individuality, 
self-consciousness and strong personality, just the characteristics attri- 
buted to him by tradition. Instead of saying with Jolly that the 
Artkasastra is much indebted to the Mahabharata, Meyer would con- 
sider the reverse process to be more natural. 

Kleinstaaterei 

The precursors of Kautilya, says M., were dealers in small states, 
and their philosophies corresponded to these conditions. If Kaufil) a 
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had wished to function as a. "mere"' compiler or copyist, i.e., introduce 
nothing new, his philosophy would have run in the same old grooves. 
But his work, according to M., indicates at several points that it is 
not adapted to the ancient Indian small states system but only to 
a powerful empire. After all, one must remember, argues M., that 
even Candragupta^s empire was not much different, at any rate, in 
quite a number of items, from an ancient Indian ‘'small state inflated 
to colossal proportions,’* One should not be surprised, therefore, it 
is to be understood, if one finds the touches of small states here and 
there in the book. The Arthamstra can still be the product of an 
Imperial epoch although one does not find in it exactly what you 
and I expect to find in an empire. 

A. word may be added in this connection. In the discussions bear- 
ing on the Kautilya question in my Politics in Italian 

1925-26) it has been pointed out that the Arthasastra is essentially 
a “philosophicaP* work {Kaufilyadarmnam). The doctrine of mandala 
(sphere) which involves automatically the plurality of states and hence 
perhaps might to a certain extent suggest Kleinstaaterei is therefore 
to be taken more as a •logical category,** a stock-in-trade of philosophi- 
cal academies, in regard to international relations, than as a realistic 
description of the actual foreign -politics of a particular epoch or 
epochs. The professors who are lecturing on the mores of the viji^u 
do not necessarily have before them, as explained in that paper, a 
bunch of pigmies as audience. 

Fourth Century B,C 

M. has no objection to believing in the existence of a long tradi- 
tion of political and technical literature in India previous to the 
Arthasastra, But according to him this does not necessarily lead 
to Winternitz's conclusion that the ‘'fourth century before Christ is at 
least not probable.*' Rather, says M., “it cannot be proved and even 
sounds very unbelievable that in that period the Indians did not 
possess a very extensive political and economic science.** 

Arthasastra not younger than Dharmasastra 

In order to prove that the Arthasastra as a branch of literature 
is a comparatively late production, Jolly considers it to have been 
preceded by the Dharmasastra^ and to have arisen as a branch of the 
latter. This attitude is wrong, says M., who believes that Dharma- 
hastra is of a late growth. In M/s judgment the origin of ancient 
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Indian law is not all to be traced to the Brahmanas, The origins 
even of the religious or **priestly laws” are not to be found in the 
Dharmahastra literature. Their ‘later development” alone can be 
seen in it. And as for the worldly or secular laws, they arose en- 
tirely among other (than Brahmana) classes of the people and first 
cultivated by them. 

The two categories of law are fundamentally opposed to each 
other, but the secular laws have been later incorporated in and assimi- 
lated with the Brahmanic-religious or shamanic-magical laws. The 
Brahmanizing proceeded very energetically. Even the Arthahasira 
was in danger of losing its independent existence and being swallowed 
up in the Smrti^stra. But the attempts of the Brahmanas have 
been -rowned only with partial success. M.'s thesis is fully developed 
in the book, Viber das Wesen der altindischen Rechtsschriften und ihr 
Verhaeltniss zu einander und zu KauUlya (On the nature of ancient 
Indian law books and their relation with one another and with 
Kautilya), a work of some 450 pages. That book should really be 
described as the main introduction to this translation. 

M, comes to the conclusion that the ^'secular laws” of ancient India 
had a secular origin. The “more secular” Arthahastra^ i.e., politics 
as science^ however, came to have a “priestly” origin. The authors 
of this class of literature were mainly Brahmanas. 

This, however, is not tantamount to saying that the Arthasastra 
was originally a branch of Dharmasasira. Exactly opposite is the 
relation between the two branches of literature, according to M. 
Arthamstra was at first a science by itself. The later Brahmanical 
Dharmasastras have attempts! to annex it to themselves, of course, 
in the eclectic manner of dilettantes. Such dilettantes are Visnu, 
Gautama, and especially Manu and Yajnavalkya, who attempted 
encyclopaedic treatises on the entire magical, religious and civil as 
well as moral welfare. And of course they could not afford to neglect 
the rajadharma, 

Arthamstra not condemned by the R^is 

Jolly believes that the topics of the Arthamstra were held as 
“wicked” by the Brahmanical Rsis, M. holds the contrary view. 
One or two persons may have indulged in such sensitiveness. But 
for a genuine ancient Indian, i.e., an Indian used to the philosophy 
of the famous trivarga, “it would not have been possible even to 
dream of condemning the Arthamstra!' With all its ferocities and 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1928 23 
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crookednesses this ^astra was in his sentiment as important and even 
as holy as the ^^sacred” Dharmamstra, The civic laws arose as a rule 
out of the folk-consciousness, the consciousness of the masses. The 
laws and the customs of the local groups, castes, industrial and re- 
ligious communities, families and tribes are declared by the Dharma- 
hastras to constitute the foundations of these laws. Naturally, these 
must have been collected and put together, although not of course 
in their entirety, long before the Dharmakastras, 

Mahabharata Politics later than Arthamstra 

According to Jolly political science is to be found in an embryonic 
or primitive condition in the Mahabharata and therefore its relevant 
portions must be older than the Arthamstra^ This position is 
challenged by M. The relation between the Artha. and the Maha, is 
according to him identical with that between NSrada on the one side 
and Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vignu and Gautama on the other. Narada 
is a scientifically trained scholar, and a person with a juridical frame of 
mind, whereas Manu, Yajnavalkya and the rest are eclecticists, popular- 
izers, dilettantes. The same dilettantism, eclectic and unscientific charac- 
ter, the 5‘w/f'/2*attitude is to be found in the writers of politics in the 
Maha, In face, there the rajadharma is but a part of Dharmahasira, 

These dilettantes of the Maha, betray in their writings that they 
know an Arthamstra which is not of the alleged “embryonic stagc“ 
but even more developed than the Kautilyan work. The grouping 
of facts and phenomena by mathematical figures is an instance of 
post-Kautilyan progress in political thought. The enumerations like 
14 ra;adosaSy 8 buddhis, 36 gunast dr IhrgaSy 20 vargasy 10 vyasanas 
derived from kama^ 8 vyasanas due to krodha, all point to investiga- 
tions unknown to and later than Kautilya. Mad the subject-matter 
of vyasanas acquired such a complexity in Kautliya’s time, he, as a 
specialist and not a mere dilettante in politics, would have cared to 
insert it in his book. 


Chemical and Metallurgical Knowledge in the Arthamstra 

According to Jolly the Indians of the Arthamstra are much too 
developed for the fourth century before Christ. Meyer retorts that 
“J. cannot prove that the India of those days did not possess all the 
sciences, arts, dexterities and institutions such as are described by 
Kautilya. In his judgment the whole line of this so popular argu- 
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ment is unfounded. Our positive knowledge on these subjects is so 
small that we ought to be very modest in our statements. 

In a paper contributed to the Zeitschrift fuer vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschafty vol, XLI, Jolly has asserted that the Arthahastra is ^*a 
work of the third century after Christ, perhaps still later, because of 
the references to alchemy and gold-making.” There is nothing in the 
world, says. M., to prevent us from believing that these arts may 
have been known in India in earlier ages although perhaps in another 
and more primitive form. 

To this may be added my conclusion in Hindu Politics in Italian. 
It is time to discuss, as stated there, whether the Arthahastra refe- 
rences do not bespeak fragments of chemical texts older than has yet 
been studied. Instead of bringing the Arthahastra down to post- 
Maurya times why slioiild it not be possible to push the older epochs 
of Hindu chemistry farther up to the Mauryas ? In any case, the 
question is open. 

Meyer has not been able to discover mercury in the Arthahastra, 
Hence a technological argument as to the lateness of the book is dispos- 
ed of. Professor Lippmann has contributed a paper an ^'Technologisches 
und Kulturgeschichtliches aus dem Arthahastra des KauiUya" in the 
Chemikerzeitungy 1925, nos, 134-135. He translates trapu by zinc 
and thinks that this reference betrays the origin of the passage as 
being not earlier than the eleventh century after Christ. But, says 
M., trapu is tin and not zinc. Then there is a reference to harkara 
(sugar) which cannot be older than the fourth century after Christ, 
says Lippmann, or sugarcandy which is reported as an import from 
Egypt about 1300 A.C. But according to Meyer, Kautilya knows 
five different kinds of sugar, and “it is unthinkable that the solid 
forms of sugar were not known in India before the fourth century 
after Christ.” 

The Megasthenes Question 

In connection with these technological questions Meyer remarks 
that we do not possess as yet adequately dependable information re- 
garding the arts and industries of ancient India, *TIow can we, for 
example,” he wonders, "summon the ancient Greeks, with a Megas- 
thenes at their head, as witnesses for the crown although we have 
known for a long time how misleading their reports are?” 

The Megasthenes question has been dealt with at some length 
in different contexts in my Bengali book entitled Hindu Ra^trer 
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Ga 4 an (The Morphology of tho Hindu State)i 192^, It has been dis- 
cussed also in the already cited Hindu Politics in Italian. The 
argument on this point takes the following form. First, Kautilya is 
a writer of philosophy and not a reporter of actual conditions, which 
may or may not influence the thought of a theorist. Secondly, Mega- 
sthenes is a reporter, but may have been a monumental misiiiterpre- 
ter and much too obsessed with his Platonisms and Egyptian and 
perhaps also Persian stories, and hence hardly to be trusted as an 
objective historian. Thirdly, therefore, the Indika does not furnish 
the reliable touchstone for Mauryaism or Maury a milieu. We need 
a third and more reliable source on the strength of which both Kauti- 
lya and Megasthenes can be appraised as to the Maurya or non-Maurya 
elements reflected in each. Finally, the discrepancies between Kautilya 
and Megasthenes do not dissipate, at the present state of knowledge, 
the Maurya atmosphere traditionally associated with the Arthasastra. 

And in this connection it is to be observed that the reference to 
China, instead of proving the post-Maurya* character of the Artha- 
kastra^ may demonstrate just the opposite. For, China as the name 
of a “power” began to have an international reputation with Tsm 
Shi Hwangti, the contemporary of A§oka. 

Kautilya and Vatsyayana 

Jolly has traced parallelisms and identities between Vatsyayana 
and Kautilya and on that strength considers the author of the Artha- 
hastra to be at the most a century older than the author of the 
Kamasutra. According to M. this sort of arguing steht rein in der 
Luft (exists purely in the air), i.e., has no solid foundation whatever. 
In regard to Vatsyayana, M. agrees with Jacobi whose contributions 
to the Kautilya-studies he appreciates as on the whole still valuable 
{Ueber die Echtheit des Kautilya^ 1912). 

Kautilya and Young India 

Pre-war indology furnishes us in the field of Kautilya scholarsliip 
with the problem of Hillebrandt-Jolly vs. Jacobi. Now comes Meyer 
to invite the world of science back to JacobL Today, indeed, the 
problem is in the main Jolly-Wintcrnitz-Keith vs. Jacobi-Meyer. 

And here it would not be out of place to cite Professor Jolly^s 
judgment on the work of Indian scholars in the field of ancient Hindu 
politics published in his article, *'U^ber die aid pditiseki Litiratur 
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Indiens und ihre Bearbeiftr,'* in the Zeilschrtft fm verghickende 
Rechtswissenschafl, vol. XLL Having described in some detail the 
different works published up to date, the veteran Indologist concludes 
as follows ‘'One cannot fail to see a connection of these nur 
sckeinhar rein wissenschaftlichen Tendenzen (only apparently pure 
scientific tendencies) with the modern movements for freedom and 
autonomy. It lies in the interest of the Swarajists to be able to refer 
to similar tendencies in the old literature of their fatherland, That 
is why most of the authors reviewed l)ere do not wish to renounce 
the belief in the authenticity and early origin of the Arthaiastra 
although the evidences for it are inadequate. However much one 
may sympathize with the freedom movements of these Indian re- 
searchers, their historical viewpoints and conclusions are to be ac- 
cepted with caution {Versicht), and one cannot entirely exonerate 
the authors named here from the reproach that they have not kept 
politics and history separate from each other.” 

Whether the scholarship and scientific investigations of Young 
India in its entirety or in part deserve this charge need not be dis- 
cussed here. The significant fact remains that neither the 100 per 
cent. German, Geheimrat Professor Jacobi, nor the German-American 
Professor Meyer, is “young” or Indian or Swarajist. Nor do the 
contributors to the chapters on ancient Indian law and polity in the 
Cambridge History of India, vol. I. {1922), such as Professors Hopkins 
of Yale and Thomas of London, as well as English members of the 
Indian Civil Service like Monahan, author of fiar/y History of Bengal 
(Oxford, 1925), and last but not least, Vincent Smith, all of whom 
have ventured on using the Arthamtra as an important authority 
on the legal, economic and political institutions of the Mauryas, 
happen to be known as champions of swarajint India. 


Bendy Kumar Sarkar 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF MALAYALAM PHONETICS by 
L. V, Ramaswamy Iyer, M.A., (Calcutta University Phonetic Studies : 
No. I). 

This short monograph is probably the first of its kind in the whole 
range of Dravidian linguistic studies and constitutes undoubtedly 
the greatest contribution to Malayalam, at least since the publication 
of Kerala-Paninlyam. Throughout the author reveals not the dabbling 
hand of an amateur but the trained hand of a specialist and here and 
there strikes a note of genuine individuality and refreshing originality, 
which spices as it were what may be dry study to the general reader. 
All the sounds of our language are here very carefully described, and 
that according to the well recognised I, P, A. script ; and the general 
remarks, following the description of individual sounds, such as those 
on accent, length and doubling of consonants etc. add considerably 
to the usefulness of the work to the scientific student of language. 
While we cannot help wishing that his general remarks were more 
profuse so as to better elucidate the neutral sonants and consonants, it 
can unhesitatingly be said that the book does suf ply a long-felt want. 
It may be that the work does not exhaust all kinds of variations in 
the matter of pronunciation in various areas, but it cannot, indeed, 
be gainsaid that the author has well succeeded in recording and des- 
cribing with a very fair degree of accuracy the average standard pro- 
nunciation of the cultured Malayalis, Similarly it may also be that 
one cannot accept some of his views. We cannot, for instance, quite 
agree with him when he says that Kerala had in ancient days the same 
political government as some of the east-coak districts. The origin 
of Manipravajam we would rather trace not to a sense of pedantry on 
the part of the Sanskritists, but to a desire to create a hybrid language 
to suit the weird Vidusaka of the Sanskrit dramas, as staged in this 
little corner of India. Coming to Eluttaccan’s contribution in the 
field of language, we would estimate it as consisting mainly in intro- 
ducing a new outlook regarding the mutual relation of Sanskrit and 
Malayalam and in adapting the local Sanskrit script for the already 
Sanskritised local vernacular,and not in creating a new type of language 
and script. We do not, indeed, claim any finality for our views and 
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do incline to think that Mr. Iyer may have his own reasons for 
his views ; and in referring to these differences our aim is only to 
emphasise the fact that a systematic scientific discipline has yet to be 
introduced into the study of Malayalam — an aspect which makes the 
present work all the more creditable. The work, we dare say, consti- 
tutes a standard record of no mean scientific value, and as such, 
deserves to occupy a high place amongst similar productions. While, 
therefore, we have great pleasure to commend the book to the student 
of languages, we heartily congratulate Mr. Iyer on the successful 
pioneer work he has done. We cannot better conclude this review than 
with a request to Mr. Iyer to follow up his 'Phonetics* with a detailed 
volume on the Phonology of Malayalam from the comparative and 
historical point of view — a task for which he appears to be eminently 
fitted on account of his linguistic attainments. 


K. R. PISHAROTI 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE POST- 
CAITANYA SAHAJIYA CULT by Manindra Mohan Bose M.A. 
With a Foreword by Basanta Ranjan Roy Vidvadvallabha. Re- 
printed from the Journal of the Department of Letters, vol. XVL 
Calcutta University Press, 1927 (pp. 1-162). 

This interesting work is modestly entitled “An Introduction,” but 
is really an important contribution to the study of a difficult and 
little known subject. Although Sahajiya has been and still is a popular 
cult in Bengal, its esoteric doctrines are little known to those who 
are not Sahajiyas themselves. Mr. Bose deserves our thanks for 
embodying in this valuable monograph the results of some of his 
researches on the Sahajiya cult with special reference to its Post- 
Caitanya developments. After an Introductory section on the cardinal 
points of the Sahajiya doctrine, we have several sections of unusual 
interest, dealing with the Sahajiya doctrine of “association with 
women” and “paraklya,*' its theory about the human body, its 
theological presuppositions, and its relation to Tanlrikism. Through- 
out, the work is written with sympathy and insight, and is well docu- 
mented with quotations from unpublished Sahajiya works. But by 
far the most valuable parts of the monograph are its Appendices. 
Appendix A (pp. 71-85) gives a fairly full summary with quotations 
of a typical Sahajiya work, entitled AmrUirasavalu Appendix B 
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(pp. 86-162) is a chapter on Bibliography in which the author gives a 
descriptive catalogue and summary of about eighty Sahajiya manus- 
cripts (mostly collected by Calcutta University), many of which are 
little khown outside the circle of Sahajiya seels. 

It is, however, necessary to point out that some of the sections 
could have been written much more fully and adequately. The section 
on Tantrikism and Sahajiya appears to us to be the weakest part of 
the monograph. The author might have utilised with profit the 
growing literature in Sanskrit and Bengali on Tantrikism and on the 
later developments of Buddhism in Bengal. The relation of Sahajiya 
to Post-Caitanya Vaisnavism on the doctrinal side has been dealt with 
rather cursorily and meagrely, while almost nothing is said regarding 
the history of the development of this particular cult. We hope that 
in a future edition these aspects of the problem will be discussed and 
these parts more fully written. 

In going through this work, one cannot but regret the numerous 
misprints and slips, especially the carelessness with which Sanskrit 
quotations are given in the footnotes. Although we have the spellings 
Sahajiya and Caitanya on the title-page, it is strange that in the 
body of the work, the words are spelt throughout Sahajia and 
Chaitanya respectively. We may also point out that in some cases 
(e.g. on pp. 19, 21, 22. 23, 27, 31, 36, 37, 38 etc.) passages are quoted 
apparently from Bengali Sahajiya works but the names of those 
works and the references are not given. In a scholarly work like 
this, accuracy in these matters should be observed, and full and 
adequate references should be given. In citations from manuscripts 
it is desirable that the serial number and description of the Ms. as well 
as the number of the folios from which the quotation is taken should 
be noted to facilitate reference, it is also regrettable that the trans- 
literation of Bengali and Sanskrit words is throughout done with 
great carelessness. An Index of the manuscripts described might 
also have been given. 

But all these defects, which we hope will be remedied in a future 
edition of the work, do not minimise the value and interest of this 
important contribution to our knowledge of an obscure religious move- 
ment, and we echo the hope, expressed by Mr. Basanta Ranjan 
Roy in the Foreward, that ‘*Mr, Bose will continue the work he 
has so well begun with his wonted zeal and enthusiasm, and earn 
for himself a reputation as one of the pioneers in this particular field.” 

S. K. De 
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SEKA Subhod AYA or ‘The Blessed Advent of the Shaikh/ an 
old Bengal Collection of Tales and Legends about King Lakamanasena 
and the Shaikh, in corrupt Sanskrit, edited fey Sukumar Sen, M.A. 
Hrishikesha Series, no, ii. Calcutta, June 1927 (pp. 1-176). 

In the Foreword contributed to this complete edition of this ex- 
tremely interesting work. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji is undoubtedly 
right in characterising it as ‘'one of the curiosities of Indian literature.” 
Attributed to Halayudha Mi^ra of the court of Laksmana Sena but 
a palpable literary forgery of about the 16th century A.C., this work 
has a manifold interest, appealing alike to the philologist, the social 
historian as well as to those students of literary history who are 
interested in the tales and legends of old Bengal. With the pietistic 
import of giving an account of the blessed adventures of Shaikh 
Jalaliiddin Tabrizi, it includes the secular adventures of other people 
also ; if a forgery, it was a pious forgery meant for the material gain 
of some landed property attached to a mosque ; obviously modelled 
on Sanskrit works, on folk tales and didactic fables, it draws its ins- 
piration also from mediaeval Muhammadan romances ; written in 
barbarous Sanskrit, it seeks to bring the language of the gods to 
the level of the Prakrits and even of Bengali ; giving a glimpse into 
old Bengali Hindu Society and preserving some old traditions and 
gossip of Pala and Sena kings, it throws chronology and history 
to the winds and draws liberally upon Muhammadan legends and 
hagiology. 

This work of unique interest came to the noti^:e of the educated 
Bengali public about thirty years ago, and a part of it with a tentative 
Bengali translation was published by Mr. Manindra Mohan Bose in 
an obscure Bengali journal some fourteen years ago. We have now 
a complete edition of the work so far as it is available. The original 
unique manuscript of the work found at the Bais Hazari Mosque at 
Gour is now lost ; the present edition like that of Mr. Bose is based on 
an imperfect rough transcript made by Pandit Rajanikanta Chakravarti 
and Mr. Haridas Palit of Maldah before 1898. In spite of such im- 
perfect material, the edition is well executed. With his philological 
and literary equipment, the young editor has proved himself competent 
for the task, and the name of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, who super- 
vised the work, is a sufficient guarantee of its accuracy and thorough- 
ness. A short introduction deals with the problems connected with 
the work, its author, its hero, its date and its manuscript : to this is 
added a short sketch of its linguistic and other peculiarities, including 

MI.Q., JUNE, 1928 ^4 
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its BengalicismS) which are also dealt with in .the brief notes appended 
to the text. The text is given in Bengali character, although it would 
have been desirable if it could have been printed in Devanagari. A 
second volume containing Bengali translation by Mr. Manindra 
Mohan Bose and a note on the original lost manuscript by Mr. Haridas 
Palit is also promised. 

The editor has spared no pains to make the work useful and 
scholarly, and we hope it will attract the attention of scholars interest- 
ed in the subject. One only wishes that the printing and get-up of 
the work had been such as befit its interest and importance. 

S. K. De 


THE MAHABHARATA, for the first time critically edited by 
Vishnu S. Sukthankar, Ph. D, with the co-operation of various scholars 
and illustrated by Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B. A., Chief 

Aundh. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1927. 

The preparation of a critical edition of the Mahabharata was agreed 
upon in 1905 by the International Association of Academies, but 
before the enterprise had advanced, the world-war intervened. The 
announcement of a new and critical edition of the epic by the Bhandar- 
kar Research Institute and the publication of the Virataparvan in 1923 
by N, B. Utgikar as its first fruit were, therefore, eagerly welcomed 
by all scholars interested in Oriental studies. The first fascicule of 
the Adiparvan (Book I), containing the first two chapters, is now 
published, and the Institute i? to be congratulated on the admirable 
beginning that has been made, under the able editorship of Dr, Suk- 
thankar, of a truly colossal task, which we sincerely hope it will be 
able to bring to a successful completion. 

In the short Foreword, the editor has given a brief account of the 
manuscript material and discussed some broad principles of Maha- 
bharata textual criticism, which he has kept in vi^w ^ but he has 
reserved these matters for a more detailed and comprehensive treat- 
ment in an elaborate introduction to be published with the last 
fascicule of the Adiparvan, It would, therefore, be premature to 
pronounce any final opinion on the edition or enter into detailed 
textual criticism. But one would feel no hesitation in saying that 
the work has been undertaken in the true critical spirit and would, 
when completed, give us (as the editor may justly claim) ^'a more 
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faithful picture of the elusive ‘original* than any single extant codex** 
or edition “could do,'* 

The peculiar difficulties of reconstructing the Ur-text of the Maha- 
bharata, due to the strange vagaries of its manuscript tradition, are 
known to all scholars. Besides the normal vicissitudes of transmission 
which has resulted in a bewildering profusion of versions, the work 
must have passed through certain abnormal circumstances of trans* 
mission, which make its text tradition not only multiple but also (as 
the editor designates it) polygenous. Through indiscriminate mutual 
contamination, there has been amazing fusion of versions and creation 
of hybrid types, which cannot now be completely disentangled by 
purely objective criteria. As a necessary consequence it is now almost 
impossible to trace all extant versions to any fixed and authentic 
archetype, which would certainly have much simplified the process of 
editing. Nor is the textual critic here able to rely entirely upon the 
oldest of the best category of manuscripts, for the peculiar condition 
of the growth of epic makes it imperative that he should take into 
consideration the strong and weak points of all classes of manuscripts 
and judge each variant on its own merit. This naturally involves a 
great deal of eclecticism, but the danger of a purely subjective valuation 
may be (as it has been) counteracted by a cautious utilisation of the 
actual data supplied by the manuscripts of different versions. All 
these traits distinguish the Mahabharata from any other known 
Sanskrit text, and its textual peculiarities require in the editor excep- 
tional qualifications. The editor of such a bewildering text should 
be a scholar, not only of unquestionable ability but also of mature 
critical judgment, fully alive to the difficulties of his stupendous task. 
The Institute has fortunately found such an editor in Dr. Sukthankar 
who also possesses the unique advantage of being assisted by a band 
of earnest and able scholars of established reputation. 

Nearly fifty manuscripts have been collated for this edition, and 
have been classified under a Northern and a Southern Recension. Of 
the former, thirty-five manuscripts have been utilised, and these have 
been grouped under Kashmiri, Maithili (Nepali), Bengali and Deva- 
nagari versions. Of the latter, subdivided into Telegu, Grantha and 
Malayalam versions, thirteen manuscripts have been collated. On a 
collation and classification of this enormous manuscript material the 
purest source is found in the Kashmiri tradition, and this has been 
taken as the basis of the text constituted chiefly with the agreements 
of the Southern recension, The other Northern versions are not 
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neglected, but their variants have been fully considered and sometimes 
preferred, while their concordant readings with the Kashmiri or with 
the Southern recension have been carefully utilised. So far as one 
can judge from the published specimen, the course adopted by the 
editor is fully justified by the facts of the case, and the major part of 
the text has been reconstructed with a degree of approximation which 
may be deemed sufficient for all critical purposes. 

The reviewer, as an Indian, may be excused for entertaining a 
pardonable pride in the fact that the first critical edition of the great 
Indian epic is undertaken, as it should be, by a band of Indian 
scholars. Let us hope that when it is completed it will stand as a 
glorious monument of Indian scholarship.' 


S. K. De 


ANCIENT INDIAN COLONIES IN THE FAR EAST, 
VOL. I—CH AMi A by Dr. R. C. Majumdar M.A., Pll.D. Greater India 
Society Publication, no. I. Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore 
(pp. xxiv+28o4*227). 

The history of ancient Hindu colonisation remains even to this day 
not only unwritten but quite undeservedly neglected. Our university 
students handle occasionally as their prescribed texts or books of 
reference works like the British Seamen of the i6th century of Froude 
or the Influence of Sea Power on History by Mahon, but they hardly 
ever suspect that their motherland India might have left some record 
in ancient navigation and colonisation. Even the post-graduate 
students and research scholars are obliged frequently to use the Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea or the Geography of Ptolemy and seldom carry 
their investigations further so as to gain an idea of the wonderful 
achievements of their ancestors in the region of maritime expansion. 
This mental inertia is the result of a double hostile influence : (i) the 
unhistorical and reactionary attitude of our media:val social legislators 
towards sea voyage which came to be considered impure and 

I In this connexion it is gratifying to note the value attached to 
the Bengali version and read the editor’s judgment that *‘Bangall 
alone has in a few cases preserved the correct reading as compared 
with all the other manuscripts.*^ 
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barbarous^ and (2) the hopeless paucity of books and monographs 
on that subject in English, almost the only European language known 
to our educated group. 

It is gradually being discovered and admitted that the ancient Hindus 
played a signal role in doing pioneer work in navigating the Southern 
ocean which by their spirit of rare adventure, and creative audacity 
they justly named as the Indian Ocean. From about the beginning of 
the Christian era if not earlier, when the Ramayana mentions Yava- 
dvipa SuvarnabhUmi down to the collapse of the Hindu Javanese 
Majhapahit empire towards the end of the isth century a.C. for 
nearly 1500 years, we may trace the progressive marcli, the interaction 
and transformation of Hindu maritime and colonial genius in the 
Far East especially in Indo-China and Indonesia. The materials for 
this memorable yet sadly forgotten chapter of Indian history have 
been unearthed, classified and commented upon by the French and 
Dutch scholars. The Greater India Society has been trying to 
rouse the attention and enthusiasm of our scholars with reference to 
this unjustly neglected branch of our history and Dr. Majumdar, a 
leading member of the Academic Council of the Society has boldly 
come forward with a noble plan of presenting the valuable informa- 
tions on the subject to the Indian public for whom the works of the 
continental savants are sealed books. Any one who will care to turn 
the pages of Dr. Majuradar’s Campa will realise that he has spared 
no pains to make this chapter live again. His book is not only 
the only book of its kind in English but it presents the rare 
combination of being scholarly and at the same time engaging, 
comprehensive and discriminating in details. The resultant picture 
of the Hindu colony of Campa, her political, social, religious 
and artistic history is highly interesting and inspiring. A complete 
corpus of Sanskrit inscriptions with notes and translation which the 
author adds as the second part of his valuable book makes it indispen- 
sable for all students of Indian epigraphy and culture history. He 
has not only given a faithful resume of almost all the important French 
books and monographs on the subject but also has boldly expressed his 
own opinions differing, where necessary, from the scholars working in 
the same field, A single colony Campa demands nearly 600 pages 
for a general survey ! What a stupendous work is still lying before us 
may easily be guessed therefrom. The author has earned the permanent 
gratitude of the Indian public by undertaking the task and offering 
first fruit of his labour in his Campa, We congratulate Dr. Majumdar and 
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recommend his book to all lovers of ancient Hindu culture. The Punjab 
Sanskrit Series has done good work by publishing the book and 
though the published pages are disfigured by typographical blemishes 
we hope that in the next edition they will be removed and the book 
will be as attractive in printing as it is in substance. 

Kalidas Nag 


KATYAYANAMATASAMGRAHA by N. Bandyopadhyaya, 
Calcutta, 1927. 

Mr. Bandyopadhyaya has fulfilled a long felt desideratum fay this 
collection of the verses on Vyavahara ascribed to Katyayana. .The 
importance of the laws of Katyayana cannot be overestimated and 
Mr. Bandyopadhyaya has won the gratitude of the scholarly world 
by collecting in a handy little volume these verses from Mitra 
Mi§ra's Viramitrodaya, Smrticandrika oi Devannabhatta, Vivada- 
ratnakara of CandeSvara, the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana, and the 
Parasara-Madhavlya. One cannot but regret that Mr, Bandyopadh- 
yaya did not go through other important works, specially the 
commentaries of VijhaneSvara and Apararka on Yajfiavalkya. 

Mr. Bandyopadhyaya of course admits that his collection does 
not claim to be exhaustive ; yet however I cannot but regret that he 
has not collected the verses of Katyayana quoted by Apararka in his 
commentary on the Vyavaharadhyaya of Yajn, specially as it could have 
been done in a few hours. In that case he would not have had to 
lament that many slokas of K. on Sambhuya-sarnutthana seem to be 
missing. I also found two new slokas on verbal injury in Apararka, 
Still, after all, it is not likely that many i§lokas have been left out 

The importance of the rules of Katyayana was appreciated long 
ago and it is more than thirty years when Dr. Jolly collected the 
sloka attributed to Katyayana and also prepared an English transla- 
tion of same, which was never published because the Sacred 
Books of the East series came to an end. It is rather surprising that 
nobody took up this work duiiug all thesf' years till at last Mr. 
Bandyopadhyaya thought it worth while to devote time and energy 
to this task. 

Mr. Bandyopadhyaya has however nowhere given us a siiigle line 
by way of explanation . though sometimes it is necessary, even in- 
dispensable, To take an instance, Katyayana ( 51 , 133) declares that 
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if instead of saying anybody says mi it should be taken to be 

a doubtful answer. The question naturally arises what difference there 
can be between and Here Devannabhatta’s explana- 

tion would have been very welcome : 

I do not understand why Mr. J^andyopadhyaya has included the 
6loka no. 167 in his collection. It is not quoted in the Viramitrodaya, 
while in the Smrticandrikii it has been attributed to Narada in the 
clearest possible terms and not to Katyayana. The sloka in question 
is I iT faR^T 11 After 

quoting this verse Devannabhatta comments on it as follows : 

5 r I There can be no 

doubt therefore that Devannabhatta takes this verse to be of Narada 
and not of Katyayana. The place of this sloka should have been occupi- 
ed by the other Sloka quoted by Devannabhatta immediately before : 

\ <5 m : 11 

Devannabhatta in his comments on it says : zfn i 

I Then comes the verse of Narada already 
referred to. Here it is quite clear that Devannabhatta takes this verse 
to be a verse of Katyayana and it is equally clear that the full-stop after 

is quite superfluous. But, to all appearance, this absurd punctua- 
tion has beejj the cause of the sad mistake on the part of Mr. Bandyo- 
padhyaya. The sloka no. 189 has been attributed to Katyayana in the 
Viramitrodaya (p. 195) but in the Smrticandrika (p. 131) it has been 
attributed toBrhaspati. This fact should have been noticed in a foot-note. 

As regards the date of Katyayana, Mr, Bandyopadhyaya has 
confined himself to broad generalities. He has only said that Katya- 
yana refers to the dxmra and judging by the general character of his 
work Katyayana is to be assigned to the age of Narada and J3rhaspati. 
Mr, Bandyopadhyaya could easily have been more definite and said 
that the fragments of Katyayana’s work, as we have them 
to-day, belong to an age posterior to Brhaspati, for Katyayana 
refers to the latter not seldom, and some of these quotations may easily 
be found in Brhaspati in sense if not in Ithe same words and in 
many cases Katyayana and Brhaspati give exactly the same 
views. But here a difficulty arises. It is true that Katyayana often 
quotes Brhaspati but still in some comparable passages Katyayana 
records more ancient views than those of Brhaspati. Thus Brhaspati 

* A typographical mistake in the printed text of Smrticandrika*, 
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(xxv, 79) says "Those by whom clothes and the like articles have been 
declared indivisible have not decided properly." But Katyayana 
(si, 749) lays down that clothes should be used by the co-parceners 
{handhubkHh) jointly as occasion arises, The only way toharmo* 
nise these two contradictory phenomena is to assume that Katya- 
yana’s work in some form or other was existing before the time of 
Brhaspati but was remodelled and brought to its present shape after 
Brhaspati by a person who was largely influenced by the views of 
Brhaspati, and probably, as in the case of so many law-books, this 
work of Katyayana was originally written in the siitra-style. 
This may look like a daring hypothesis; but it is no longer a 
hypothesis but an established fact when we find that Medha- 
tithi (on Manu 8, 2IJ) actually quotes a KSlyayanlyam Svfrat/t, 
Medhatithi here quotes a prose rule of Katyayana about the non- 
performance of duty on the part of a carrier [bUi^vahaka), I could 
not find a metrical version of this rule in the collection of Mr. Bandyo- 
padhyaya but it cannot in any way hinder the conclusion that the 
metrical work of Katyayana, the fragments of which have been so 
laboriously collected by Mr. Bandyopadhyaya, is nothing but a r^ 
modelling of the .Sutra-work of Katyayana mentioned by Medhatithi. 
Apararka too quotes many prose rules of Katyayana though not on 
Vyavahara. 


Batakrishna Ghosh 
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Half-yearly Journal of the Mysore University, vol. II, no. i 
H, N, RaghavendraCHAR. — Caitanya (knowledge) in Advaita, 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

March, 1928 

H. Heras. — The Royal Patrons of the University of Nalanda. 

A. BanerjI-SaSTRI. — Weights in Ancient India : Patna Cylinders. 
BeNODE BIHARI Roy. — Harappa and the Vedic Hariyupiya. 

Binayak Misra. — The Trikaliikga Country. 

Ibidt June, 1928 

Charu Chandra Sinha. — Hedonism in Ancient India. 

A. S. Altekar.— . d New Gupta King. Extracts from DevVeandra- 
guptay a drama by ViSakhadatta quoted in the Natyadarpana of 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra brought out by Sylvain L^vi in 1923, 
have been reproduced here recording the fact that the extracts 
mention a Gupta king called Ramagupta and also give some details 
abouts his reign. 

R. D. Banerji. — The Later Guptas. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. Ill, nos. I & 2 

V. S. BakhlE. — Satavahanas and the Contemporary KRatrapas. 

S. KrISHNASWAMI AiyanGAR. — The Bappa BhatHcarita and the 
Early History of the Gurjara Empire. 

A. VenkatASUBBIAII. — The Authors of the Raghava-pandavtya and 
Gadyacintamani. 

D. B. Diskalkar. — Same Copperplate Grants recently discovered. 
This paper treats of the Bantia PJates of Dharasena II of VaJabhi 
of (Gupta- Valabhi) Sam. 257, the Bhavanagar Plates of Dharasena 
III of Valabhi of Sam. 304, a grant of Western Calukya sover- 
eign Pulakesin II, a grant of the Rastraku^ soverign Govinda III 
and the Asvl plates of the early Yadava Irammadeva, a 
feudatory of the Deccan Calukya Vikramaditya VI of f^:ika 1020. 

1.11.Q., JUNE, 1928 
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R. R. Haldar. — Some Reflections on Prthviraja Rasa. • 

JiVANjl jAMSHEnji MoDL— 74^ Story of Alexander the Great and 
the Poison-damsel of India. — A Trace of it in Firdousi's Shah- 
nameh. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1928 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. — The Unknown Co founders of Buddhism : 
A Sequel. 

J AR L C H A R PEN TI E R .-^Pauska rasadi. 

Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 

vol. II, pts, 3 and 4 

S. K. V. ViRA RaghaVACHARIAR.— 7 //^ Date of Naighaniuka Dhanaixr 
jaya. 

jAGABANDliU Kaliuga. 

Zeitscrift der Deutschen Mor^ .niandischen Gesellschaft, 

Band 7, Heft : 

Julius von Negelein. — Die Idtestcn Meister der indischen Astro- 
logic und die Grundidee Hirer Lehrb'ncher. The author has here 
collected a valuable list of Ancient Indian Superstitions. 


Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik, Band 6, Heft i 

Frnst LeIaMANN , — Die Gottin Aditi und die vedische Astronomic. 
In this article which is very important for Vcdic Astronomy, Prof. 
Leumann has proved that the basic conception of the goddess Aditi 
is that of Ungebundenheit of being free from bondage) though 

Roth and Grassmann took it to be that of the expanse of the sky or 
of the earth and Oldenberg traced the origin of this goddess to a 
cow-fetish. In the Ved.ic literature Aditi is represented as the mother 
of seven sons ; these sons are the seven planets — Sun, Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, that is to say, those very planets 
which are ungebunden and follow independent routes, in contra- 
distinction to the fixed stars which are called the sons of Dili 
“bondage” in the Vedic literature, though of course Diti is an 
obscure figure before Aditi. The comet is ungebunden par excellence 
and therefore we should find it among the sons of Aditi and actually 
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we do it ; for over and above the seven sons referred to above 
Aditi is sometimes said to have another son who has not yet passed 
the embryonic stage. This eighth son is the comet. 

M. WINTERNITZ. — Zzi/et neue Arthakastra-M anuskripte, Mr. Anujan 
Achan of Santineketan discovered* two manuscripts (Nos. 916 and 
647) of the Arthasastra in his uncle’s library in Cochin and sent 
them to Prof. Winternitz. The Ms. No. 916 contains a full 
commentary on the first two Adhikaianas and the first Adhyaya of 
the third Adhikarana of the Kautallya Arthasastra. The Ms. is 
written in Malayalam script and is incorrect and hardly legible. 
Neither the name of the commentary nor that of the commentator 
is to be found in the colophons ; on the last page however there 
are a few unconnected lines belonging to the commentary on 
the last portion of VII, 6 and the initial part of VII, 7. The 
i.^st words of these lines correspond to the initial words of the 
Nayacandrika (in the second volume of Joll>’.s edition of the 
Artha^clstra where this commentary begins with VII, 7). It appears 
that this Ms. is copied from a fragmentary Ms. of the Naya- 
candrika ; but this is not quite certain. 

Ms. No. 647 is a complete manuscript of the whole of the Artha- 
saslra beautifully written in Malayalam characters. The writer has 
collated a few chapters and has arrived at the conclusion that this 
Ms. gives nothing new, but only corroborates the better readings 
which are seen already in the editions of Jolly and Ganapati Sastrl 
and are mentioned also in the edition of Shamasastry. 

In both these Mss, the form Kautalya has always been used 
and according to the writer this form is better than the alternative 
form Kautilya. 

Ms. No, 647 also contains the full text of the Barhaspatya- 
sutram already edited by Thomas in Le Museon. The writer 
has discussed all the important variant readings this Ms, 
offers. 

Julius von Negelein.— Begriffe rechts und links in der 
indischen Mantik. The author has here dealt in details with 
the idea of right and left in Indian astrology in general. 

Otto Stein. — Versuch einer Analyse dcs hrisanudhikara, — Here an 
attempt has been made to analyse the prakarana of Kautalya. 
The author has brought out the importance of this chapter from 
the view point of grammar, style, logic, NUi etc. by a compre- 
hensive review. 
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Otto Schrader.— j&« syntaktisches Prdblm dtr xniischtn Sprach 
familien. 

In all further Indian language-groups — Aryan, Dravidian and 
Kolarian — the genitive is placed before the noun by which it is 
governed. The author has here discussed this phenomenon and 
tried to explain it. 

Dr. Betty Heimann. — Die Din^heeiehungen in den alten Upani^aden, 
The author has here discussed the interrelation between things 
static and dynamic, dependent on or independent of each other as 
conceived by the Upani§adic thinkers. 
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Alfred Hillebrandt 

The famous orientalist Alfred Hillebrandt breathed his last on 
October i8, 1927, at the age of 75 in his house at Deutsch-Lissa near 
Breslau. 

Hillebrandt was the pupil of Martin Haug, Haug when he taught 
Sanskrit and old Persian in Munich had, in fact, only two pupils — 
Schwab and Hillebrandt, and to both of them he communicated his 
ardour for the study of ancient Indian rituals. On his advice each of his 
two pupils made a special study of a particular branch of ancient Indian 
rituals, whereupon Schwab wrote his monograph on Animal Sacrifice 
and Hillebrandt his famous monograph on New-moon and Full-moon 
Sacrifice. Schwab gave up his Indian researches with the publication 
of the aforesaid work but to Hillebrandt it was the beginning of long 
years of work on Indology. From the very beginning Hillebrandt 
had a bend for mythological studies and when Max Miiller^s edition 
of the Rgveda and Roth and Bohtlingk's Dictionary came out, Hille- 
brandt, then in the prime of his life, decided to make a study of the 
figures of the gods in the Vcdic literature, and after a continued 
labour of 25 years, published in three volumes his famous work 
on Vedic mythology. The first volume containing 347 pages appeared 
in 1891 and only the god Soma was discussed in it. The other 
volumes appeared in the years 1899 and 1902 respectively. In 1910 
he published an abridged edition of his work in one handy volume. 
But even then Hillebrandt’s interest in Indian Mythology was not 
exhausted. In the last days of his life he was busy preparing a 
revised edition in two volumes of his work on Vedic mythology, the 
first volume of which has already appeared and the second volume 
is reported to be ready for the press. 

In the field of Indian rituals Hillebrandt edited for the first time 
the iSaukhayana Srautasutra in Bibliotheca Indica. In 1897 appeared 
Hillebrandt's most important work — Ritualliteratur, in the Griindriss 
der Indo-arischen Phllologie und Altertumskunde. In this work Hille- 
brandt has given a masterly survey of the works on ritual and has 
discussed all the various kinds of rituals. Nothing of this kind has 
ever been attempted before or after the publication of this work, and 
very probably it will always be regarded as one of the most important 
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works on Indology. Even when the hand of Death was already 
upon him Hillebrandt wrote to me that he had a mind to revise this 
work too in the light of new materials gathered since but there 
were many difficulties in the way of accomplishing this arduous 
task, and now it will never be done. Quite a different branch of 
Indology was enriched by the researches of Hillebrandt — it is Hindu 
polity, for it is Hillebrandt who wrote the first monograph on Kaufcilya 
even before the publication of the Arthasastra. Hillebrandt also 
founded the important scries ‘Indische Forschungen* in which his own 
edition of the Mudrarakaasa appeared and of the many important 
works in this series we may mention only one viz, Scheftelowitz’s 
'Apokryphen des Rg-veda.* 

By the decease of Hillebrandt the science of Indology loses one of 
its luminaries and his want will certainly be long felt by the 
Indologists. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 


Emile Senart 

In the death of Mon. Emile Senart the Indologists of Europe 
have lost their Doyen, the Societc Asiatique its illustrious President, 
and the Indians an unfaltering friend of over half a century. Privi- 
leged to know him personally during the three years of my stay in 
Paris, I come forward, at the invitation of the learned editor of our 
Indian Historical Quarterly^ to offer my humble tribute of gratitude 
to the great French savant whose loss we all mourn. 

Mon. Senart was born in the historic city of Rheims on the 26th 
March, 1847, thus completing his 8ist year when he passed away. Of 
his generation of Indologists very few are in the land of the living ; 
probably Sir George Grierson of England, Professor Jacobi of Bonn 
and Dr. Jolly of Wurzburg are the only surviving colleagues of Senart. 
Those were days of happy collaboration between the French and the 
German scholars — a collaboration inaugurated by the pioneer of 
Indology in France, Eugene Burnouf, the first occupant of the chair 
of Sanskrit in the College de France (1815). Bopp, the first writer 
of the comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic languages, sat at 
the feet of Burnouf who was also initiating young Max Muller into 
the mysteries of Indology about the same time that Senart was born. 
He completed his school education in his native town of Rheims, 
and preceded to Germany where he stayed for a little over three years 
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(1864-1867), returning to France at his twentieth year. He kept four 
terms in the University of Munich and three terms in that of Gottingen, 
as 1 heard from him, making a special study of classical Philology, 
at Munich. In 1866 Senart migrated to the University of Gottingen, 
hallowed by the memory of Hermann Oldenberg, who, as is well- 
known, was the rival of Senart in many fields of Indological 
Kurukselra. But Oldenberg was then a young man probably learn- 
ing his a b c ol Indology and the renowned Professor of Sanskrit at 
Gottingen at that time was Theodor Benfey. We are grateful to 
Benfey for enticing young Senart away from the study of Graeco-Latin 
philology to that of Indology. 

Senart with his usual enthusiasm plunged heart and soul into the study 
of Sanskrit but the clouds gathering in the political horizon and bursting 
into the thunderstorm of the Austro-Prussian and Franco-Prussian wars 
(1866-1871) inevitably brought about a tragic interruption in the studies 
of our neophyte. Senart hurried back to France, and fought heroically 
to defend his country like his life-long friend and collaborator in the field 
of Indology, Auguste Barth (vide Modern Review, June, 1919). But even 
these dismal realities could not deter Senart from prosecuting researches 
and studies in Germany and during his second visit in 1872 he 
worked with Pischel, Goldschmidt and, above all, with Weber at the 
University of Berlin. In 1873 appeared SenarPs edition and translation 
oi KaccTiyana^ at which he had been working since 1868. About the 
same time appeared his Legend du Buddha demonstrating how in those 
days Mon. Senart was preoccupied with the canonical language and 
texts of Buddhism. Brilliant records as they were for a young 
sciiolar of twenty six, far more brilliant, nay epoch-making dis- 
coveries were waiting to make the name of Senart a hallowed one in 
the domain of Buddhalogy and Buddhist antiquities. He had the 
unique honour of publishing in 1880 the first complete and critical 
edition of the Inscriptions du Piyadasi written not in the conventional 
scriptural language of Pali, but with all the rich variations and nuances 
of some of the living vernaculars (Prakrts) of India, spoken twenty 
three centuries ago. The enormous difficulty involved in deciphering 
and commenting on these oldest palaeographical documents of ancient 
India, and the wonderful way in which Senart solved those difficulties 
brought him world-wide fame and recognition. In 1882 Mon, 
Senart was honoured with the highest distinction in the Republic of 
Letters of France, being elected a Membrc dc V Instiiut at the early 
age of thirty-five. 
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For nearly half a century scholars have been handling Mon. Senart’s 
edition of the Asokan inscriptions and although great epigraphists 
like Biihler, Hultzsch^ etc. came later to publish their editions under 
better conditions, yet even to this day Senart’s readings, notes and 
translations are found useful and illuminating. His grammatical and 
philological notes were considered so valuable that they found a ready 
translator in no less a scholar than Sir George Grierson, the doyen 
of Indian vernacular research and the founder of the Linguistic 
Survey of India. In fact Mon. Senart^s genius presented that unique 
combination of all that was best in the cultures of France and of 
Germany— the initiative and originality of the former being stabilised 
and enriched by the painstaking care and thoroughness of the latter. 

Starting thus with the Biahmi and Kharosthi inscriptions of 
Asoka, Mon. Senart continued to serve the cause of Indian epigraphy 
till almost the. last days of his life, for we find his name with those of 
Boyer and Rapson on the recently published Kharosthi inscriptions 
(discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan), Part II (1927). 
And when we remember that Senart started his studies in Indian 
Prakrits as early as 1867, we find him thus working in this field for 
nearly sixty years — a veritable Bhisma of Indian epigraphy. He was 
one of the most valuable contributors to the Epigraphia Indica and even 
amidst such strenuous studies in an exact and exacting science like 
Palaeography, he could find time for writing brilliant monographs 
like Les Castes dans I’lnde (1896) and articles in the leading 
journals of France iht Revue de Deux Mondes, Journal Asiatique 
and others ; and at the same time with characteristic French passion 
for vulgarisation or popularisation of the recondite sciences, Mon. 
Senart used to deliver lectures under the auspices of the Musee Guimet 
and other institutions of Paris. Many of his popular lectures on 
Yoga philosophy t for example, and his translation of the Bhagavadgita 
(published in 1923) helped to propagate Indian thought among the 
general public of France. 

That reminds me of the fact that the Sanskrit scholarship of Mon. 
Senart was no less remarkable, and that he claimed as his colleague 
and friend Auguste Barth who, with Abel Bergaigne was considered 
one of the greatest Sanskritists of Europe. As a member of the 
Academie de V inscriptions et belles lettres, Senart rendered a great 
service to the study of the Sanskrit inscriptions of Greater India by 
facilitating their publication under the joint editorship of Barth and 
Bergaigne (i887'i888). These Sanskrit inscriptions of the ancient 
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Hindu colonies of Campa and Cambodge, together with the archaeo- 
logical 6nds of the Commission Archaeologique de 1 * Indo-Chine, 
created a sensation specially since the discovery of the wonderful temple 
group of Angkor and resulted finally in the foundation of the world- 
famous French School of Archaeology in Indo-China — Ecole Franqaise 
d* extreme Ori^t which was founded in 1900 with Mon. Finot as its 
first director, of which Mon. Senait was a founder, a supporter and a 
lifelong friend. 

In 1902 Senart was elected the President of the Socidte Asiatique 
of Paris and when I left Paris in 1923 I saw him, at that advanced 
age of 76, regularly transacting business of that learned body with 
a care and courtesy ail his own. A veteran soldier in the field of 
Archaeology as he was, Mon. Senart created every facility in his power 
for young and adventurous soldiers in the same field like Sylvain L^vi, 
Foucher, Pelliot and others. The unique Kharosthi Ms. of the 
Sanskrit Dharmapada, discovered by the ill-fated expedition of Dutreuil 
de Rhins who lost his life in course of the adventure, was published 
with a pious care by Mon. Senart. And when Mon. Paul Pelliot, that 
prodigy of Sinology, wanted to plunge into the archaeological explora- 
tion of Central Asia and China, it was chiefly through the endeavour of 
Mon, Senart that the Comity de 1 * Asie Francjais was formed with 
Senart as its President to finance the Pelliot Mission (1905-1909) which 
made so many memorable discoveries. Just on my arrival in Paris, 1 
found Mon. Senart elected as the President of the Society of the 
Friends 01 the Orient (Amis de POrient) located at the Mus^e Guimet 
and when I had the privilege of approaching him with the request of 
helping us in organising a regular Indian Association of Paris in 192 J, 
it was Mon. Senart and Prof. Sylvain Levi who offered their best aid, 
their moral support and invaluable guidance as the first President and 
Vice-President respectively of our Association. His home and splendid 
library at 15, Rue Franqois, I was ever open to Indian students and 
his generous heart ever solicitious of their moral welfare and academic 
progress. 

Mon, Senart was the active member on the Committee of the Pali 
Text Society, of Prof. Rhys Davids in London ; he was an honorary 
Doctor of the University of Oxford, a Doctor of Law of Edinburgh, a 
Doctor of Philosophy of Leipzig and of Kristiania (now Oslo). He was 
also an honorary corresponding member of the British Association of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London, of the Academies of Munich, Gottingen 
and Berlin, of Brussels and Amsterdam, Helsingfors and Bologna. 

JUNE, 1928 25 
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All tliese learned societies of the dififerent nations of Europe will 
mourn his loss. We Indians also join in that chorus and express 
our heartfelt gratitude and profound reverence to that great occidental 
propagator of Indian wisdom and the lifelong friend of India — Emile 
Senart ! 

Kalidas Nag 


Printed and published by R. N« Seal b. a., at the Calcutta Oriental Press, 
107, Mechuabazar Street, Calcutta. 
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Growth of Not-Man in Buddhism 

Since Indian teachers began to make central, hot just 
‘man,’ not just the visible, bodily expressed man, but the 
inner, the spiritual man— the ‘raan-in-raan', — their teaching 
become and has remained the most notable word on the 
subject that the world has seen. To say of each man : 'Thou, 
the inmost thou, art That !' — Highest Reality, Spirit, Divi- 
nity ! — may be, nay, must be but a groping-after ; it may be 
amplified in ways more or less unworthy. It was so amplified. 
But to utter it, to hold to it, as cults come and go, is to 
have got in the wedge»end of the true. With anything less 
there is surely no right wording of this that is very man. 
With it we set out towards further coming-to-know in a way 
that will at long last lead each one to ‘That.’ 

But there came a day when India wavered in her vision. 
This was when she began to consider man in a new 
way of analysis, man not only as having body, not only 
as thinker and doer, but as ‘having mind : cctana, cftcvmxvctnt. 
It was as ‘having intelligence among intelligences’ that the 
‘man’ entered into body and became its driver.^ 

We have to get out of our modern standpoints to under- 
stand the new, strong fascination which this analysis exercised 
on the Indian imagination. Yet are we ourselves novices— 

I Cf. Maitrl Up., 2, etc, 
r.H.Q., SEl’TEMKKR, I928 
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crude novices at that — in our own recent detachment of mind* 
study from man*study. And were it not that wo are too 
near to see ourselves in true perspective, we should discern 
with sympathy that old-world development. 

As we know, the founder of the now analysis is said to 
have been one Kapila, and his secular or non-BrShma^ical 
school became known as SaAkhya or Computing. The 
word includes both numbering and naming. As analysis, 
ila effects became articulate long after in a temporary name 
given to Buddhist ecclesiastics. * There was in Kapila’s 
teaching no lessening the reality or worth of the ‘man,’ no 
resolving of man into mind. The novelty was in considering 
the ways of him, other than physical ways, as natural process. 
Process could be examined ; the proceeder as sui generis 
was not examinable. 

The teaching appealed to the newer time-spirit astir in 
North India, and infected the Brahmin teachers. As a school it 
was not yet taken over ; that came later. But computing 
mental phases, valuing in terms of mind came strongly into 
vogue, as is betrayed in the ChSndogya, Brhadara^yaka and 
Aitareya Upani^ads. And a sense of nascent danger is 

also betrayed : —‘Seek not the thinking, the feeling seek 

the thinker, the feeler’ ’Later as we know, VedSntism 

absorbed the worth and work of Sahkhya, and the 'man in- 
man’ survived the danger, — a danger of which we here and 
now know something — of being submerged in mind. 

But among other teachings the Sfthkbya influence worked 
with a more potent and lasting leaven. Centres of religious 
reform arose after Kapila, committed from the start to a 
new emphasis on the greater religious importance of IM life 
as compared with the ritual, of the will in choice as compared 
with the prescribed act. Herein they were implicitly, if not 
explicitly, anti-Brahmin —implicitly, since we do not hear 
of any anti-Brahmin crusade. Brahmin ideals of man’s 


I Vibhajjavadins. 


2 Kmiif%taki Up.t 3, 8. 
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nature and worth were at first accepted. And the saintly 
man as spiritual entity was still called ‘Br&hma^a,* That 
this spiritual entity was real, the real of reals, did not come 
into qmstioa. Had a teacher said ‘The man (puruea, Stmm) 
is not', it would have been to show himself a madman. 

Nevertheless with the fading importance of ritual offered 
to placate, there was bound to arise examination in current 
values of That concerning whom and what the rites were 
performed. That was imperishable (ahaara) and, as such, 
immutable and not becoming. Was the very man indeed 
one with That ? Was he as ‘having intelligenoe* really 
independent of the infirmities of intelligence ? Could he as 
entity pcnist, with self-expression by way of mind, which 
analysis showed to be a succession of units far more brief- 
lived than body ? Could it be maintained that, clogged with 
burden of body and mind, he was most inwardly one with 
consummate all-being 1 The ^akyan (i.e. Buddhist) mandate 
had placed man as wayfarer in a Way, signifying both choice 
and growth in the Better, whereby in many ages and many 
worlds he might attain to That. But there was supervening 
another vogue, the monk-vogue of an enlarged escape from 
worldly hindrances even during youth. In that vogue the patient 
wayfaring by way of life’s countless opportunities towards 
that perfection, of which the inner man was but the germ, 
was depreciated; the idea of ‘becoming’^ became dreaded as 
so much rebirth. The perfect man, with consummation into 
That cut off, dwindled into a ‘worthiness,’ to be attained in 
earth-conditions — a perfection, to us, clearly unobtainable in 
that it was limited by its conditions. In this vogue of 
monasticisra the Indian conception of the manoin-man as 
inchoate divinity, which might under the concept of the Way 
(fndrga) have deepened the religious thought of India, wilted 
and died. The man became merged in his ways, a stream 
of bodily and mental events. 


I Arahattarri. 
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I tried to trace this evolution of the not*man in Buddliism 
four years ago.^ There is not enough evidence perhaps to 
make the truth of it patent to our Indologists, who are 
compelled to study Psii literature as only an adjunct to more 
central studies. Bub there are evidences sufficient to make 
a case not to be brushed aside. Now as yet the brushing 
aside is just what has been done. Books still appear referr* 
ing to a tenet of not*man, or not>I, or not>self, or not-soul, 
as fundamental in the original teaching of what came very 
late to be called ‘Buddhism.’ This would matter less if the 
early mandate were called, as Asoka called it, *Saka’ or 
Sftkyan, and not Buddhist. It never was called Buddhist 
till the founder’s teaching had been twisted and smothered 
in monastioism. But by modern writers, either the Sfikyan 
gospel is identified as the monastic elaboration — in this case 
the Pitakas are taken at their face-values, i.e., monk-values — 
or the disentangling of a wholesomer gospel for ‘Everyman’ 
from these values is stated to be impossible. 

So I am trying here to state the case for evolution once 
more, and to say it better, if all too briefly. 

Among the teacher-dicta ascribed to the Founder as His 
earliest are these : (1) Is it not better that you should seek the 
? and the negative warning : (2) The *ma»’ is not body, 
not mind. 

(1) In that day the words ‘man’ and ‘self were equivalents. 
When the injunction just cited came to be written down, 
‘self (attUnaw) was used, not ‘man’ (purifatfl, or puggalani). 
But ‘man’ was probably the word actually used, since this, 
and this alone gives point to the injunction which was a 
counter-question : — 'Is it a woman with stolen property you 
ask me about ? Were it not better for you to be seeking the 
‘man,’ the very ‘You* 

(2) In the other saying, the wording which came to be 

1 Buddhist Psychology, 2nd. ed., London, 1924, ch, xiii. 

2 
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selected, by repeaters, by editors, or both, has been singularly 
unfortunate, atid has doubtless played its part in the growth 
of error. Instead of the negative syllable being attached 
to body or to mind, it is prefixed to the man (or self) : ‘body 
is not-self’, rupaiji anatta, and so on. Had the saying been 
worded in the books : Puggalo, or atta, na rupaiji, etc., the 
need of this crusade might never have arisen. That it 
actually was so worded originally I believe to bo highly 
probable. There was, I repeat, no question, when the 
Founder taught, of the ‘man’s’ reality. And whereas later 
editing has inserted the fourfold grouping of the mind, there 
is no parcelling out of the one responsible individual into 
such ‘groups’ or events when his very salvation is in 
question. It is : ‘Verily I say unto you r”‘‘I tell thee, sire, 
I declare to thee, sire, thou hast no time to dally’. ..‘Verily 
not by another has this been done ; thou hast done it and 
by it shalt thou now be judged.’ 

It is the very man we see as the ‘burden-bearer’ of body 
and mind, laying down one body at death, taking up another, 
wayfaring through the worlds — ‘you and I’ — the man re- 
membering, where there is abnormal gift, how ‘I’ was so 
and so in a former life ; the man who has lately left the 
earth appearing clairvoyantly to one abnormally gifted on 
earth and recognized as the some time friend of past years. ^ 

All such, as teaching or as told experience, the books 
ascribe to the Founder. Nor is there anywhere imputed 
to him that later quibble : ‘I use these words by way of 
common speech-usage, but in their ultimate meaning they 
are but labels for fictitious unities.’® Has there ever been 
a Helper of the Many who did so speak ^ Or who taught 
concerning the very man and his welfare and his coming-to- 
be in negativQB ? 

1 E.g. Bimbisara, the king, Anathapinejika, the merchant, Ajita, 
the warrior, appear severally after death to Gotama. 

2 I do not find this distinction clearly worded before the Milin<'a- 
paiiho, p. 160. 
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Bat when the books were finally redacted, when at length 
the books in a non-Indian environment, were written down, 
much had changed. To careful critical reading this is fairly 
evident. That parable of the Jeta wood ; — is it not obvious 
that there has been a dropping out ? They are clearing kind- 
ling-wood out from the trees : *are tlie faggots the wood V 
asks the Teacher.. .‘No more are body and mind really you’.^ 
Body goes to the funeral pyre ; the man stands as stands 
the wood, putting forth new verdure and blossom with each 
spring. ..with each access of new will. ..But in the books the 
application of the wood to the man has somehow fallen out, 
and all point in the parable is gone ! 

The omission is fairly obvious. Was it made, involuntar- 
ily or voluntarily, in consequence of a changed standpoint ? 
Was that standpoint changing during the Founder’s 
lifetime ? I should say it certainly was, especially during 
his old age, when we may gather he toured less, and resided 
mostly in the SSvatthi Jeta Wood, in his ‘Fragrant- wood 
Hut’. His work went on, for his community had become 
numerous and infiuential. And there will have been much 
work at Savatthi of comparing repetitions of Sayings, and 
deciding on standardized versions and, in cases of leading 
tenets, of a reduction to brief formulas and labels. But in 
all this, and the .more aged he grew, there will have been 
ample opportunity for the growing pre-occupation with mind 
rather than with the man to assert itself among energetic 
younger men represeutidg a newer vogue. The man as way- 
farer among the worlds, earth as but one of them, on his 
long way to That, belonged already to the thought of yester- 
day. It was that body and mind which had been declared 
to be ‘not the man/ it was the human congeries or, in modern 
jargon, ‘complex’ which was proving of interest^ It was this 
world more than the long world-way that was the central 
'problem. It was the new idea of consummation in ‘worthi- 


1 Samyutta, iii, 33 ; iv, 82, 
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ness’ {amhatta) here, before the human complex broke up, 
that took the place of a goal only to be attained by life- 
developments elsewhere. 

Thus the simpler caveat of the earlier ‘what the man is 
not’ was elaborated into the formula of the ‘person-group’ : 
“the wise man does not look upon body or any mental ‘group’ 
as the self, nor the self as having body or mind, nor upon 
either as being in the self, nor the self as being in either.”* 
Again we know how the ‘advanced’ woman’s term for living 
being as a ‘mere bundle of complexes’* recorded among the 
older sayings, t/entually captured the imagination of the 
scholastics, together with its singularly inapt chariot simile, 
bringing to Vajira, the nun, undreamtof posthumous fame. 

The second century of the Buddhist Sangha probably 
witnessed the compilation of the first half of the Abhidham- 
ma books. In these the most noteworthy feature is the 
growth of mental analysis, and of the habit of banishing the 
the ‘man,’ and of discussing merely the ways of him, bodily 
and mental. Of such discussions there are interesting anti- 
cipations in the Sayings of the preceding century, notably 
the two catechetical Suttas of the Majjhima. And here too 
the ‘man’ has practically dropped out } For instance, it is 
not the ‘man’ who enjoys what the senses bring, but ‘mind’. 
In the past, with little vision, I welcomed here a harbinger 
of bur own old ‘sensus communis’. The commentary might 
have served as warning ; with no psychological insight it 
illustrates simply, directly, more truly, with a parable of 
five rentiers, receiving an income small or large, and the 
king, to whom all the five villages pay taxes. It is the ‘man’ 
who tastes, the ‘man’ who values. How much editing, I 
wonder, could that Sutta tell us of, were it too ‘man’ ? 

Of the first, earlier half of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, one 
book is called Puggala Pamatti. But so far is this from 


1 E.g. Majjhima, i, 300. 

2 Suddha-samhhara-puftja, S., i, 13$. 
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making good on the subject of the evicted ‘man’ (pu<jij/ala), 
that the translated title ‘Designation of Human Types’ — 
types, classes, not individual entity, men, not the man,— »fits 
very accurately ? With the fading out of the reality of the 
‘man’, the study of men in sets, of mind in class and category 
was gaining ground enormously. 

But this vogue had not prevailed without dissentients. It 
was only natural that Indian culture, when and so far as it 
was taken up into Buddhism, should not easily make such 
a volte-face as to go back on the very axis of its religious 
view of life. Upholders of the reality, the ultimate truth 
of the ‘inner controller’ {antarayvmin) had formidable argu- 
ments. It is in the 5th, the concluding book of the^rst canonical 
Abhidhamma Pifaka, the Ratha-vatthu, that we can see, in 
the precedence and the length of the controversy on the ‘Man’ 
and in the points, often unmet, of his upholder, what a crisis 
the Sangha had' been going through, before the orthodox 
purging at Patna under Asoka became possible. There is no 
space here to go into the series of debates between the Man- 
theorist {Puggalavadin) and the Vibhajjavadin, representing 
the prevailing orthodoxy. Despite the absence of any adequate 
psychological terms, or of writing, the points raised amount 
none the less to a searching and comprehensive inquiry. 
Virtually they are in a two-fold group : the nature of man 
as judged by our own immediate experience here, and the need 
of a hypothesis of that nature as tenable in a belief in passing 
at death to other worlds. Is man the sole ultimate, sui 
generis ? Or what sort of co-ultimate is he ? Is he ultimate 
ill virtue of self-consciousness ? Then is he when hot self- 
conscious ? Is he agent where agency and locus of agency 
are indicated : — seer in sight, etc., like villager in village, 
king in kingdom, jailer to jail ? Does he persist in virtue 
of his faculty of becoming (bhava), or is not becoming itself 
non-persisting ? 

No explanation of this hotabln effort, taken in relation 
to the rest of the book itself and to the values in earlier books 
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on the one hand and later books on the other, is to me 
possible save in the light of such a clianged standpoint as 
has been put forward. 

Nor should it be overlooked — I say it here and now 
again — that nowhere in the Kathavatthu does the orthodox 
Analyst bring forward in defence the distinction between 
popular and philosophic meaning in doctrinal teaching 
on the ‘‘man* {puggala). Yet it is just here that he needs 
it, and would surely have referred to it. It is only in the 
Commentarial peroration that use is made of it — a fairly 
good proof that it came only later into use. 

Let us now take later milestones to that change. 

In that other remarkable book of debates, the Questions of 
King Milinda^ the date of which is placed in the first century 
of our era, the standpoint of the ‘not-man*, based, be it noted, 
solely on Sister Vajira’s simile, is hurled by the senior 
speaker — the monk — at the junior (the king), or ever he 
asks about it. ‘My name, sire, is a label for the parts of me ; 
nothing more , no ‘me’-ness. And to the fiction ‘man* is 
now given a new name : ‘experiencer’ (vedagn^ vedako^). Not 
as other-world hypothesis is the ‘man’ most liard to kill. It 
was becoming as easy to put the other world on one side as 
it would seem to be even at this time of day. It is as ‘that- 
who-is -conscious* — the unanalyzable agent in the analyzed 
mind-events — that ‘the man' made his last stand. That, e.g.^ 
the seeing is not either willed or enjoyed by the mindless 
eye-organ, but is an act by and for Some-one : — this is an- 
swered quite childishly by the ‘Sage*. As a Saiikhyan argu- 
ment it was still valid later in the manual Nydyahindu. 

As to that in the man-complex who reacts on the impres- 
sionSj in attention and other forms of will, here there is no 
teaching and no wonder ; for where will is both discerned and 
worded at all worthily, the wilier must of necessity be also 
discerned and worded. 


I Miln,^ p. 54, etc. 
I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1928 
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Our second milestone is the Pali Ooramentaries of Buddha* 
datta and Buddhaghosa. In them scholastic Buddhism has 
reached the summit of its negative standpoint. It may not 
sound a negative position, when we note the divisions of the 
latter’s famous treatise Visuddhi-magga : — Morals, Concen- 
tration, Wisdom. But as we read, we see that these are 
discourses on the ways of a Subject who is perpetually de- 
clared to be a nonentity. We hear about events happening 
to, and mental states arising about ‘a self, a doer, an ex- 
periencer’ who is expressly said not to be. That ‘he’ is spoken 

of ‘is merely, as the wise know, by way of common usage ’ 

‘Only the events, the states occur : this is right view.’^ Argu- 
raent about it is no longer needed. All the teacher has to 
do is to say it over and over dogmatically, much as a child 
might be told in the dark that there are no bogies. 

Or if, with Buddhadatta, we ask : — can there be mental 
states without the minder ? he tells us, that just as buds 
appear owing to the elements and the seasons, so do mind 
states appear from the confluence of causes. “ He too and 
Buddhaghosa no less, trot out the little Sister’s foolish 
simile, equating the ‘man’ with a man-made apparatus (a 
chariot) to aid his movements. But Buddhadatta fathers her 
folly on to the Founder himself : ‘was it not said by, etc. V 
To equate ‘the man’ with physical process is perhaps a less 
glaring error. 

Now to the best of my knowledge this not-man position 
has remained a cardinal tenet in South Asian Buddhism till 
the present day. From the days of the writing down of the 
Canon it forms with two other equally sinister negations the 
axiomatic trinity in the religious philosophy of monastic 
Buddhism : ‘impermanence, ill, not-man.’ It is true that 
there would seem to-day to be symptoms within the fold, that 
the last of the three, as worded in Canon and Cummeutary, 


1 P. 602 of my edition. 

2 Abhidhainimvataro : ‘Karakapativedho. 
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is felb to be untenable. An-atta, 1 hear, is now, by at least 
one divine, asserted to mean ‘dependence’, ‘non-absoluteness’. 
It is good to note a moving in very still waters ; but 
the assertion surely finds no support in Scriptural sources. 
It is at most but one aspect of the old general assumption. 

It will be cast at me, that while later 'minds’, together 
with the tardily introduced art of writing, have resulted in 
developed affirmation and more fluent expression, the not- 
man dogma is already emphatic in the Suttas of the Canon. 
Have we not, beside those cited, the AlaggaddUparna (No. 
xxii) and the Aggi-Vacchagotta (No. lxxii) of the Majjhima 
Nikaya, not to mention much else, where in the wording 
of the senses etc. as “neither the self nor ‘selfic’,” and so 
forth, the consideration of the very man is, if not denied in 
so many words, shown as no fit subject for careful thought ? 

I grant that this is so, and that, in the much edited Canon 
as it has come down to our day, wo see that the later develop- 
ments are but a natural outcome of the standpoint taken up 
in and by that editing. The mistake we make today is that 
of yesterday ; that is, in accepting the opinions developed 
and developing in those Pali scriptures as the original teach- 
ing : in accepting them without question, without constantly 
reminding ourselves that we are dealing, even in the portions 
deemed to be oldest, with palimpsests, compiled and recom- 
piled during centuries of oral tradition from the voices of 
repeaters, by monks and for monks. 

I say, ‘for monks’. It is not realized, by those especially 
who read at second-hand only, how true this became, how 
absorbed in its inner monastic world the Sangha became, how 
nugatory in religion the opinion of the laity was, how 
ignorant was the laity of the contents of the oral, and then 
of the written literature, hoio ignorant the laity still is. In 
the beginning the teaching of Gotama the SSkya was a man- 
date for Everyman, placing his feet in a truer Way to his 
eternal welfare. Gradually that mandate became worded 
as not for Everyman but for the Half-man (witness the word 
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‘pabbftjitena* in the first 'sermon*), for the man who had cat 
the knots of life’s problems instead of working by his natural 
life at the solving of them. That short-cutting was, in condi- 
tions fleeting and woeful, to erase the ‘man’ who was way- 
faring through them, who was valuing them as such, and 
was seeing in them opportunities for becoming more and more 
That Who he really was ; and to build, out of the fleeting 
flux of observed results, bodily and mental, a creature of 
precocious ‘worth’, the ideal monk {araharp). 

There is evidence that, in these mobile repeatings, whore 
no books were, rectifications were needed from time to time, 
and were made. For the relative perfection of trained memo- 
rizing, on which we too readily fall back, was a Brahmin mono- 
poly ; the Buddhists were mere amateurs in it. And no repeat* 
ei’, probably no one centre, ever knew more than a section, 
never knew all the records as we can now. The rectifying 
meant this and only this : adapting varying versions to accord 
with the view held, at a given time, by the rectifiers. And 
thus, and inevitably the ’Sayings’ edged further and further 
from the teaching, grown antiquated, of the days of the 
mandate. 

1 do not say that wo can ‘recapture the first fine rapture’ 
of that. We can try. But it is worthier of our new science 
of historical criticism to try, and to confess we are trying, 
than to accept at their face-value the monk-dicta of Asukan 
or Sinhalese editors as the primary message. Worthier is it 
to remember Kern’s conclusion : “The more we try to remove 
the difficulties, the more we a»’o driven to tlie suspicion that 
original Buddhism was not exactly that of the canonical 
books.” ^ Made over thirty years ago, that conclusion is still 
too little heeded. 

Probably our own ‘roan’-less psychology hinders us from 
seeing how irrational is the deadlock into which Buddhism 
had fallen when the Pali Commentaries were written. We 


I Indian Buddhism (1896), p, 50. 
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do nofc quite deny the ‘man’. But we call him ‘soul’, ‘metem- 
pirical self,’ and shelve him. We then analyze events, results, 
complexes, like any Buddhist. The result is, we are losing 
the individual in the ‘herd’. Herein we are off the vantage- 
ground whence we can judge the mandate of a new world- 
religion. This has ever been the telling man of a fuller, not 
an emptier life, the telling him that there is more he can be 
and become as very man, not less. Such a message never 
was, never could be a message of negatives. 

C. A. F. Rhts Davids 


Life of Mahmud Gawan 

The nio.st imposing and illustrious figure who played his 
rOle in the Deccan History towards the middle of the 15th 
century was Khwaja Mahmud Gawan, originally, a native 
of Geelan in Persia. He was born in the year 1403 a.c., 
and he traced his descent from a very high, influential and 
respectable family of Geelan. According to his biographer 
Mulla Abdul Karim Sindhi, as quoted by Perishta, his 
ancestors were, for many generations, ministers of the princes 
of Geelan. One of them even became the ruler of Rushd. 

Little is known about his life in Persia. More than forty 
years of his life he passed in Persia, sometimes in literary 
activities and sometimes in rendering military services to his 
relatives in Rushd. But on the advent of Shah Tahmasp to 
the Persian throne, his relatives were driven away from Rushd 
and the country passed into the hands of the Safavi dynasty.^ 
During this time Mahmud, out of fear for the Persian monarch, 
fled from Rushd and travelled through many countries of 
Central Asia, such as, Irak,Khorasan, etc., with two objects in 


1 Briggs' Ferishta, vol, II, p. 511. 
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view, viz, first, to find out suitable centres for commerce 
and, secondly, to visit the famous literati of that age. It 
was with these aims in view that he started for India and 
lauded in the Deccan in the year 1446 A.c. during the reign 
of ’AlSuddin Shah II. ’Alauddin himself being a man 
of great learning was so highly impressed with the noble 
qualities of Gawan that he prevailed on him to give up his 
commercial ideas and to be enrolled as a noble of the 
Bahinani kingdom. 

During this reign he rendered invaluable military services 
to the state and showed so much proficiency both in civil 
and military administrations that, within the short period 
of 10 or 11 years that the king lived, he became one of the 
most important personages in the Bahmani kingdom. The 
king appreciated his services, so much so that at the time of 
his death he advised his son HumSyun, who succeeded him 
to the throne, to appoint him as his minister. After his 
accession to the throne HumayQn appointed him as his 
minister “with the title of Mallik-ut-Tujar” and gave him 
the governorship of Bijapur.^ Humayun had a great respect 
for the minister. He continued to hold this important post 
during his reign and the reign of his son and successor 
Nizam Shah. 

When Nizam Shah ascended the throne ho was a mere 
boy, and so a Council of Regency was formed to conduct the 
administration of the kingdom daring his minority. The 
Regency consisted of Mahmud Gawan, Khwaja Jehan Turk 
and the Queen Mother,® but the burden of the whole political 
machinery was on this great minister. The Mother always 
acted in accordance with his advice. During the reign he 
saved the Bahmani kingdom from a great calamity, viz., the 
combined attack of the Roys of Orissa and Telingana 
on the one hand and Sultan Mahmud of Malwa on the other. 

1 Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. II, p. 453. 

2 Ibid., vol, II, p, 464. 
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Gftwan was a politician and a far-sighted statesman. He 
foresaw from the trend of events that it was rather im- 
possible to repel all the attacks simultaneously without the 
help of a foreign power. So, he judiciously took the help of 
Mahmud Shah of Gujarat and thereby defeated all the attacks 
of the Roys of Orissa and Telingana on the one hand and 
those of Sultan Mahmud on the other (Burhan-i-Maasir). 
It was ho alone who realized the gravity of the situation, and if 
he had not thus taken the timely assistance of a foreign power, 
the fate of the Bahmani kingdom would have been sealed. 

After the death of Nizam, his brother Muhammad Shah III 
ascended the throne of the Bahmani kingdom, but he was 
then only a boy. So, the administration of the kingdom was 
again put into the hands of a Council of Regency — Khwaja 
Johan, the Queen Mother and Mahmud Gawan. The educa- 
tion of the young king was entrusted to the hands of Khwaja 
Jehan, and Mahmud Gawan was engaged in the administration 
of the Frontier Provinces. The result was that within a short 
time Khwaja Jehan became all-powerful in the state and 
acted in a' manner which seemed to be alarming to the Queen- 
Mother ; so, she soon got rid of him by putting him to 
death with the help of his son (Burhan-i-Maasir and Tarikh-i 
Ferishta). 

After the death of Khwaja Jehan, Mahmud Gawan 
was called back from the Frontier Provinces and again 
made a minister with the title of Khwaja Jehan. From 
this time till his death in the year 1481, whatever 
was done, whether in the civil or military administra- 
tion, was ascribed to this far-sighted minister. Peace was 
concluded with Malwa, Orissa was made a tributary, Konda- 
palli and Rajahmundry were subdued, Antur, Washagur and 
Banjangum were added to the Bahmani kingdom and 
the rebellious chiefs of Telingana were humbled. The 
Bahmani kingdom reached its highest expansion during this 
reign, and Mahmud Gawan clearly foresaw the necessity of 
territorial redistribution of the kingdom. Mahmud Gawan 
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found that the provincial governors were so many kings within 
their jurisdictions — ‘‘they were in sole charge of the forts 
within their jurisdictions and the appointment, promotion 
and dismissal of the commandinant and garrison of these forts, 
depended on them alone/' ^ In short, the whole machinery 
of the administration was allowed to run on in such a 
defective form that no device was ever contemplated or put 
into practice to check the whims and caprices of the 
provincial governors. Revenue was under their control, 
soldiers were under their command and forts were garrisoned 
by them. What else was necessary for asserting one- 
self? Any governor could, at the slightest negligence 
on the part of the central government, throw off the mask 
and cut off every connection with it. Specially was it 
true in the case of a kingdom which attained great terri- 
torial extension, for the simple reason, that the frontier 
provinces could not be so well governed as those near the 
Headquarters as it is the “immutable condition and tho eternal 
law'' of nature that “the circulation of power must be less 
vigorous at the extremities’’ than at the centre. 

'Alauddln Hasan divided his kingdom into four provin- 
ces — Berar, Daulatabad, Bijapur and Telingana. But his re- 
forms were made at a time when tho kingdom was still at 
its infancy, and now that the kingdom had reached its full 
growth and territories were much larger, redistribution of the 
provinces was an imperative necessity. So, he subdivided 
each of the provinces named above into two, thus making 
the number of provinces eight instead of four. In each 
of these provinces “several places were reserved especially 
to meet the kings" private expenses and distinct collectors were 
appointed from court to manage them."® Ho put another 

1 Tariklvi-Ferishta, printed in original, vol. 1 , pp. 532-33. Vide 
my article. Administration of the Bahmani Kingdom, IHQ., December, 
1926, p. 693. 

2 Briggs’ Ferislita, vol. II, p. 503. 
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salutary check on the provincial governors. Hitherto all the 
forts in the provinces were left entirely in the hands of the 
Tarafdars. But he curtailed the power of the provincial 
governors and left one fort only in a province under the 
control of the Tarafdar, the remaining forts being placed 
in charge of officers appointed and paid by the king directly.^ 

These reforms enhanced the power of the central govern- 
ment and checked to a very great extent the centrifugal 
tendencies of the provincial governors, but these changes 
made Gawan very unpopular among a class of the 
nobility , who chafed and fretted under his iron clutches. In 
regard to the military administration he increased the salary 
of the officials on the one hand, and on the other the full 
number of army was enforced. No one was excused for 
keeping even one soldier less than the full complement.® 

In enforcing these regulations Mahmud Gawan became an 
eyesore to the Deccannies and Abyssinians who always bore 
an idea of hatred and ill-feeling towards the foreigners. In the 
Bahinani kingdom there were two powerful parties, one formed 
by the foreigners, that Is, who were originally inhabitants 
of foreign countries like Persia, Arabia etc. but who subse- 
quently settled down in the Bahmani kingdom, and the other 
formed by the Deccanies in conjunction with the Abyssinians 
who made common cause with the Deccanies. These two 
parties were at daggers drawn to each other and none could 
ever brook the ascendency of the other. The new regulations 
of Gawan supplied the spark necessary to ignite the whole 
system. Headed by Nizara-ul-MuIk, the Deccanies made a plot 
against the life of this minister. With the help of the Keeper 
of the Seal thdy affixed the minister’s seal to a paper. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk then wrote a letter on it in the name of Mahmud 
Gawan to the Roy of Orissa, which ran thus “I am weary 

1 Tarikh-i-Ferishta printed in original, vol, I, pp. dgif. 

2 Vide my article, Administration ot the Bahmani Kingdom, 

IHQ., pp. 696U 

I.H,Q., SEPTEMBER, 1928 


3 
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of the debaucheries and cruelties of Mahummad Shah : the 
Deccan may be conquered with little trouble. On the 
Rajahmundry frontier, there is no oflScer of any character; and 
that tract lies open to invasion from your quarter. As most 
of the officers and troops are devoted to my interests, I 
will join you with a powerful army. When we have, in 
conjunction, reduced the kingdom, wo can divide it equally 
between us.**^ 'I'ho letter was then produced before the 
king in his drunken state. On seeing it he was incensed 
beyond measure and called for the minister at once. On hear- 
ing the summons of the king, Gawan wont immediately 
before him, in spite of repeated warnings on the part of his 
friends and well-wishers. He only replied to them saying, 
‘‘He, who dies a martyr in the fulness of devotion, has 
his reward here and hereafter ; happy, then, would it be for 
me to meet with so enviable a destiny.^'^ When he appeared 
before the king, he asked him— '“When one is disloyal to his 
sovereign, and his crime be proved, what should be his 
punishment r Mahmud replied, “Let the abandoned wretch 
who practises treason against his lord meet with no mercy.** 
The king then gave him the letter, Gawan was surprised to 
see it, but the king would not hear him any more. He at 
once sentenced him to death. On hearing the order 
Mahmud only said, — “The death of an old man like me is, 
indeed, of little moment, but to Your Majesty it will be the 
loss of an empire and the ruin of your character.**® He was 
then executed. (The details about the death of the minister 
are almost the same both in the Tarikh-i-Ferishta and 
Burhan-i-Massir). 

Thus died Mahmud Gawan, a great scholar and minister, 
in the year 1481 at the ripe age of seventy-eight, but still it 
must be admitted that his death was too sudden, unjust 

1 Briggs’ Ferishta, vol, II, 506. 

2 Briggs’ Ferishta, vol, II, p. 507. 

3 Brigg*s Ferishta, vol. II, p. 508. 
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and unwarranted. He waa beheaded at a time when the 
service of such an able and honest man was most needed for 
the Bahmani kingdom, and Gawan himself realised it when he 
made the above remark prophetically. Indeed, he was the 
only man in the state who could check the disruptive and 
disintegrating tendencies of the kingdom. The Bahmani 
kingdom had reached the meridian of its glory at the time of 
his death and he was the main pillar upon which rested 
the whole political structure which with his fall fell 
to pieces. Alter his death there was none in the 
state strong enough tc check the party quarrels and 
internecine struggles whicn raged, from day to day, with 
increasing fury, till it brought about the final disruption of 
the kingdom. From his death till the final extinction of the 
kingdom, the history of the Bahmani kingdom is only a history 
of quarrels, intrigues and inhuman slaughter on either side 
of the two hostile parties. 

For about thirty years Mahmud Gawan made every 
endeavour to consolidate the power of the sovereign, not at 
the expense of the rights of the people, and, by curtailing 
individual liberty, but by a judicious exercise of his power, 
which not only checked the whims and caprices of the refrac- 
tory chieftains and the oppressive and rebellious propen- 
sities of the provincial governors, but also made the country 
happy, prosperous and free from robbers as is testified by 
the Russian traveller Athnasius Nikitin who visited Bidar 
in 1470 A.c. He said, “Tlie country was populous, the lands 
well-cultivated, the roads safe from robbers and the capital 
of the kingdom, a magnificent city, with parks and pro- 
menades.”^ By his revenue reforms, the cultivators were 
allowed to pay their revenues either in cash or in kind and 
every effort was made to protect them from oppressions and 
illegal exactions. 

Mahumraad Shah III fully knew the capacities of the 
I India in the 15 th Century, Hackluyt Society's publication. 
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mioister when he once said, “The Almighty hath bounti- 
fully conferred upon me two incalculable blessings ; a great 
kingdom and such a servant as Mahmud Gawan”^ Had 
he been at Agra or Delhi, probably he might have become 
as famous as Abul Fazal, or Todar Mall. Even the sincerity 
of Abul Fazal may be questioned on certain points but about 
the sincerity of Mahmud Gawan there was not the least 
doubt. 

“There are in the Deccan many remains of the munificence 
of this great man, particularly a college built by him at 
Ahmaclabad Bidar two years before his death, containing 
also a mosque and a large square.” He “possessed much 
learning” and “he evinced great taste in his compositions 
both in prose and verse, and in arithmetic and mathematics 
he had few equals. The Rauzat-ul-Insha and some poems 
of his production are still extant in a few of the libraries in 
the Deccan. It was his practice to remit annually valuable 
presents to several learned men in Khorasan and Irak, and 
the princes of those parts bestowed honours upon him.”® 
He had also a library and at the time of his death it con- 
sisted of thr^.^ousand books. He lived in a simple style, 
distributed^ His money among the poor and always hated 
unnecessary pomp and grandeour. But it is a pity that a man 
with so many noble qualities in him and who did so much 
for the sovereign and the state was done away with in such a 
cruel and unjust manner. History records with deep regret 
the death of such a noble man in so ignoble a manner 1 

JoaiNDRA Nath Chowdhuki 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. II, p. 499. 

2 Briggs' Ferishta, vol. II, p. 510. 



Elapura Grant of Western Calukya Vijayaditya 
Saka-Samvat 626 

The grant ia inscribed on three copper-plates which were 
obtained by me through the kindness of Prof. D. R.Bhau- 
darkar. Nothing is known about the spot where they were 
found except that it was somewhere in the Satara District. 
I have therefore named the grant after the place from which 
it was issued. 

The inscription is engraved on one side only of the first 
and the third plates and on both aides of the second. The 
plates measure about by H/' have raised rims, and are 
strung on a ring about in diameter and about thick. 
The ends of the ring are secured in the base of an elliptical 
seal bearing in relief on a countersunk surface a standing 
hoar which faces to the proper right as on the Nerur plates of 
the same king.^ 

The plates are in an excellent state of preservation and 
the writing is well engraved. There are very few slips, 
orthographical or grammatical. 

The alphabet is of the same South-Indian variety as in the 
Rayagad plates^ of the same king (Vijayaditya) and the 
plates of his father Vinayaditya® and grandson Kirtti- 
varman 11,^ With the last, however, some slight difference 
is noticeable in some of the individual letters. When used 
singly, I has nowhere the subscript form which Prof. Kiel* 

1 Ind. Ant,i\Q\,lX, plate facing p. 125. The symbol on the 
RayagaeJ plates of Vijayaditya has been described by Prof. Pathak 
as a boar facing to the proper left, but no impression has been given. 

2 Ep, Ind., vol. X, p. 14 and plates. 

3 Togarchedu and Karnul district plates, Ind. Ant,, vol. Vf, pp. 
86 and 89. 

4 Vakkaleri plates, Ep, Ind,, vol, V, pp. 200 ff. and plates and 
Kendur plates, Ep, Ind., vol. IX, p. 200 and plates. 
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horn noticed in the Vakkaleri plates of Kirttivarman II ^ and 
which can also bo seen on the Kendur plates of the same 
king;® this form is properly used in our plates only in com- 
pound letters as in VaMabhcn (1.6, etc.). Otherwise I has two 
forms. The peculiar South Indian form is the one used most 
frequently, as in Sakala (11.2 and 27), Kalyana (1.3, etc,); 
altogether it is used fifteen times ;« the earlier form, closely 
resembling the Brahmi is also used often, though more 
rarely than the first, as in Calikyanani (1.5), Sakalottara- 
patha (1.8, etc.), being altogether employed ten times. Be- 
sides, the Dravidian I has a distinctly separate form as in 
the proper names, Cola, Kerala and Kalahhra (1. 12), 
Sirtihala (1.10), Palisvdmin (1.31) and the word Palidhvaja 
(11.17, 22). Altogether, therefore, four (orins of I are used 
in these plates and all of them are represented on the 
Rayagad plates which were written by the same scribe, viz., 
Niravadya-Punyavallabha. Two different forms of ^ have 
also been used. The form most frequently used is the 
ordinary South Indian variety which is employed 16 times. 
The other form is found in two words only, viz., in dakyina 
(1.1) and in the name Durgga^armane (1.34), and judging 
from resemblance with it, we may read as n the first letter in 
the names of the villages that we have read as Tattiya (1.32). 
This second variety of n is not found in the Vakkaleri plates, 
but something very much like it is apparent in the corres- 
ponding word daksina in the first line of the Talamarici 
plates of Vikrainadttya I,® This type of n was noticed by 
Bfthler in a Kadamba inscription,^ The letter m, very 
much resembling the BrShml form, is used as a subscript 
in compound letters, * This form is more in evidence in the 

1 Ed, Ind,y vol. V, p. 20i. 

2 For example, in Sakala (I.2), Ep* Ind,, vol. IX, plate facing 

p. 202. 3 Ep, Ind,^ vol. IX, p. 99 and plate, 

4 Indische Palaeographie, Table VII, col. XII, 21. 

5 As in the words Klrttivarmman (I.7), at-maja (1.8),-/;//n ( 11 . 1, 19), 
asmadhih (I.29), bahmana (I.33), Durggaharnttnane (I.34) etc. 
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Rayaga^ plates where it is used even in single letters.* 
The subscript form is also found in the Talamanci plates of 
Vikraniaditya I.® The sign of a is sometimes put as an 
upward stroke as in daksina (1.19) and sometimes as a down- 
ward stroke as in -tya-va (1.1). The latter form is more 
frequent. A corresponding two-fold variation is also observed 
in the mark for o, e.g., the upward stroke is found in dak^ino 
(1.1), and the other form in mandalo (1.22), Sakalo (1.16) etc. 

The sign of the Avagraha is nowhere used in those plates. 
The sign of the Upadhmdnlpa is used in three places (II. 
22, 23, 26), before the surd labial but not in all cases as 
the visarjaniya is used in such cases as sunok parakrama etc. 
(1.6) or sunoh pitur (1.14). The Visarjaniya has generally 
been assimilated to a following a or s.® Except in rare 
cases as in b a h u b h i r-v a s u d h a (1. 37), there is 
reduplication after r. The filnal m is everywhere changed 
into anusvdra and there is no mark of punctuation anywhere. 

The language is Sanskrit and except a verse at the beg- 
inning^'arid'Thf^e deprecatory verses at the end, the whole 
of the inscription is in pro.so. 

These plates do not supply any historical information 
beyond what we already know from the other published 
grants of the same king. The grant is dated in the ninth 
year of king Vijayadit}^! in Saka-Samvat 626 expired, corres- 
ponding to 705-6 A.C., that is, in the year following that of the 
Rayagad grant (S.-S, 625 expii’ed). The grant is issued from 
Eliipura which is no doul)t to be identified with Ellora as Fleet 
lias shown. ^ As the place where the 2’late.s were found is 
not known, I have named the grant after this place. 

1 As in pitHmahc (I.19); Kathamapi (I.22) etc. — Ep, Ind., vol. 
X, p. 16 and plate. 

2 As in the word Klrttivarmma (1.8) or in Dharinma (I.16) etc. 
Ep, Ind., vol. IX, p. 98 and plate. 

3 See lines 8, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 , 33, 36, 37 etc. 

4 Dvmsties of the Kanarese Districts, Bom. Gas., vol. I, pt. II, 
p. 391 , note 6. 
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TEXT 

First Plate 

1. Svasti Jayaty = aviskrta[m*] Visnor ■= vvaraham ksobhitarnna- 
avam[l*J Daksinoniiatadam^tragra-visranta-bhuvanam va- 

2. puh[i*] Srlmatam sakala-bhuvana-samstuyamana-MANAVYA 
SAGOTRanam HarITI-PUTRanam sa- 

3. pta-Iokamatrbhis^saptamatrbhir=ablnvarcldhitanam Kartti- 
keyapariraksanapraptakalya- 

4. na-paramparanam bhagavan-Narayana-prasilda-samasadita* 
varaha-lfinchan = eksana-ksana-vasi- 

5. krtafiesamahlbhrtain CalIKYaNam^ kulam = alankarisnor = 
asvamedhavabhrtha'Snanapavitra* 

6. gatrasya* stI-PglakEsP vallabha-MaiiaRaJASYA sunuh 
parakramakranta-VANAVASYADl- 

7. paranrpatimandala-pranibaddha-visuddha-klrttih sri-KlRTTl- 
VARMMA'PRTHIVl-VALLABlU-MAHARAjAStasy = a- 

8. tmajas = samara-samsakta-sakalottarapathesvara-sn-HARaAVAR- 
DDHANA'parajayopatta-paramesvara- 

9. sabdasya SATYA§RAYA4ri-prthivivaIlabha-maharajadhiraja- para- 
mesvarasya priya-tanayasya 

10. prajnata-nayasya khadgamatra-sahayasya Citrakanthabhidha- 
na-pravara-turarigamenaike- 


Second plate : First side 

11. naiv = otsaritasesa-vijigisor=avan!pati-tritay-antaritam svaguroh 
6 riyam atmasatkrtya* 

12. prabhava-kulisa daHta-PANOYA-Co.lA-KERAlA-KAjABHRA-prabhrti- 
bhubh rd-adabhra-vi.bhramasy a 

1 This is the form generally in use in Vijayaditya's grants. 
The Vakkaleri plates of Kirttivarman II lnd*\ V, p, 202) have 
.Caluiy.anam, 

2 The Vakkaleri plates have paviirlkrta^afrasya» 

3 For the variants see Fleet, Bombay Gaz,^ vol. I, pt. II, p. 
343- 

4 Read atmasaf-krtva. 
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13. natyavanata-KAi 5 CTPATi-makuta-cu;^n?^it€'\-padambiijasya 

VlKRAMADITYA-SATYASRAYA-Sriprthi ^ 

14. [vl]vallabha maharajadhiraja-paramesvara-bbattaiakasya priya- 
sunoh piturajnaya Bali (e) 

15. ndu^ekharasya Tarakaratir a-iva Daityabalam=atisamuddha- 
tan = trairajyaKANCiPATlba 

id lam = avasfcabliya karadikrtaKAMERA^-PARASlKA-SlMHALADl- 
dvipadhipasya sakalo 

17. ttarapathanatha-mathanoparjjit — orjjita-palidhvajadi-samasta- 
pararnaisvaryya-cihnasya ViNA 

J 8. YaDITYA- Satyasraya- srJprthivTvaJlabha - maharajadhirajapara 
mesvara-bhattarakasya pri 

19. y-atmajas saisava ev— adhigat = ases-=astrasastro daksin = asa- 
vijayini pitamahe samunmu 

20. Jitanikhilakantakasainhatir uttarapathavijiglsor = guror - agrata 
ev = ahava 


Second Plate : Second side 

21 . vyaparam = acaiann = arati-gajaghata-patana-vislryyamanakrpa- 
nadharas == samagravigrahagre 

22, saras = san = sfihasarasikah parainmuklukrta-satrumandalo Gaiii- 
ga Yamun{a) palidhYajapadadhakka*-^ ma 

2 3. hasabdacihnakamanikyamatanigajadin pitrsatku(r)vvan paraih 
palayamanair asadya katliam api 

24. vidhiva.vad apanlto^pi pratapad eva viaaya-prakopam = arajakam 
utsarayan = Vatsaraja i 

25. v-anapekait = aparasilhayakas^ = tad avagrahan nirgatya 
svabhujavastambha-prasadhit = asesa-viSva 

26. mbharah =* prabliur ==akhandita saktitrayatvat (c) sschatrumada- 
bhafijanatvad = udaratvan = niravadyat vad = yas = sa 

27. masta bhubanaArayas = sakala-paramaisvaiyya-vyaktihetu-pali- 
dhv ajady-uy [j]- vala- pra jy a-rajy o Vij A 

28. YaDITYA - SatyasRAYa- siiprthivivallabha- maharajadhiiajapara- 
me^vara-bhattarakas = sarvvan = evam = a 

1 Read Kavera. 

2 This may also be read as fada-dhak/ca* 

3 Read sahayaka. 
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29. jnapayati viditam astu vo *smabhih sahvImsatyuttarasat- 
CIIATESU SAKAVARsEaV= ATITESU PRAVARDDHAMaNA- 

30. VIJAYARaJYA'SAMVATSARE NAVAME VART.'AMaNE EIaPURAM 
adhivasati vijayaskandhavare PaUsa 


Third Plate 

31. PAURNNAMISYAXf KOLLAGIRA-vastavyaya BiIARADVaJ A-sagO- 
traya DaMasvaMINAM pautraya PmsVAMi 

32. NAH putra[ya*] Ke.^avasVaMINE Alakuka-visaye Tamba- 
DARA-GRAMA-TATTIYA-GRAMA-samipasthah lUlIMA 

33. NAVaTA'NaMA-GRaMAS = sabhogas=isarvvabadha - pariharopeto 
dattahl i*] atra yara* asminneva- grame Ka 

34. sYAPA-sagotra- Durggasarmmane panCasan = nivarttana 
PARIMaNAM ksetrain dattaip tad agamibhir asv(m)ad va)i)syair = a 

35. nyais ca rrijabhir = ayur = aibvaryyadinan\ vilasitam aciraijisu*^ 
cancalam — avagacchadbhir = iica 

36. ndrarkadharfirnnavasthitisamakalam yasas-cicir>ubhis:--svadattl- 
nirvvisesam paripalaniya 

37. m[i*] iiktafi ca bhagavatfi VedavyaSENA VVaSENA [i*] 
Bahubhir—vasudha bluikta rajabhis^SAGARadibhir- -yasya * ya 

38. sya yada bluimis=tasya tasya tada phala’a [i*] Svan* 
datuiji sumahac --chakyani duhkhain=anyasya palanani [^*1 

vii palanain 

39. veti daiiac— -chreyo ’nupalanarn [l*] Svadattaiu paradattfiin va 
yo liareta vasundharaiji[i *] .^astini varsasahasrilni vistha 

40. yain jayate krmih [li*] Mahasiindhivigrahika-niravadya- 
punyavallabhena likhitam-ida [ni^] sasanajp [11*] 


1 Read pur a, 

2 The first two letters are not very clear. 

3 The anusvfira has been displaced owing to insufficiency of 
space. 

4 Read saga/Mibhih yasya. 



Balaji Baji Rao : A Historical Eetrospect 

Salajl Baji Rao, tho third Peshwa of the Bhat family, 
was the eldest son of Baji Rao Balaji or Baji Rao Ballal, 
There is considerable divergence of opinion among modern 
historians as to the true estimate of his character. One 
class of writers regards him as the prototype of later Maratha 
statesmen like Sakharara Bapu or Nana Fadnis, while there is 
a growing tendency to x'cgard him as one of the causes of 
failure of Maratha power in India. Balaji Baji R5o, better 
known among his own countrymen as the PeshvvS Nana 
Sahib, was born on the 12th December, 1721, and was married 
at the early age of nine on the 10th January, 1730. Upon 
the death of his father, the intimation of which reached 
him in the beginning of May, 1740, he returned from the 
Konkan, where he had gone to the aid of Manaji Ailgro of 
Kolaba, to Poona and went to Satara for investiture. After 
some delay he received tho clothes of formal investiture on 
Wednesday, the 25th June, 1740. 

With the exception of a short period (January — April, 
1747) when he was removed from office by the Maratha 
king Sahu he continued as Peshwa till his death in 1761. 
The Maratha empire reached its fullest expansion during his 
regime and, his death, shortly after the shock of tho great 
Maratha disaster at Panipat, saved him the pain and humi- 
liation of witnessing its final disruption. The period of office 
of the third PeshwS has been dividedjinto two convenient 
periods: — (1) the first nine years ending with the death of 
MaharSja^Sahu in 1749 and (2) the succeeding eleven years 
ending with the third battle of Panipat in 1761. 

^ahu was growing old and though he had married twice 
he had no hopes of getting any male children. The imbecility 
of his earlier years had turned into melancholia. Growing 
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jiliancial difficulties and the constant quarrels between his 
queens had converted the last years of his existence into one 
of prolonged torture. The growing power and prosperity of the 
Bhat family and the Gitpavan BrShina^a class had raised 
great apprehensions in the minds of the principal Mnratha 
Mankaris or nobles. The opposition to the rise of the Bhat 
family, headed by the impetuous Candrasen Jadhav, the son 
and successor of DhanSjl Jadhav, was continued by the Mara- 
tha officers of the state, who claimed direct appointment by 
the king. Snch were the Bhonsles of Berar and the Gaikvads 
of Gujarat. BalSjl Yisvanfith Bhat had crushed the ambi- 
tious JSdhavs and Nimbftikars and had managed to deport 
his dangerous rivals from the Maratha Swaraj. His son, 
Bajl KSo Balls!, had suddenly fallen upon Trimbak RSo 
DsbhSje and removed another dangerous opponent at the 
battle of Dabhoi in 1781. He practically became supreme 
in the Maratha state and remained so till the date of his 
death at Raver near Bhusawal on the 13th April, 1740. 
So long as he was alive his enemies at court remained passive. 
As soon as the news of his death spread, most of them has- 
tened to Poona to prevent the succession of his son to the 
PeshwSship. Raghuji Bhonsle I was fighting in the Arkat 
district against the Musalinans when he received the nows 
and he returned towards Poona at once, leaving his work 
incomplete. The Bhonsles of Berar regarded themselves as 
kinsmen of the Maratha Royal family though they were no 
blood relations and Raghuji I had some reasonable hopes 
of giving one of his sons in adoption to the sonless Maratha 
king. He knew that the appointment of a third Peshwa 
from the Bhat family would prove a serious bar to his pro- 
tensions. The other opponents of the Bhat family remained 
quiescent for the time being and neither Tarabai nor Damaji 
Gaikvad rose to interfere, 

Raghuji’s intention was to persuade the king to bestow 
the Peshwa’s office on his friend BSpujl NSyak Baramatlknr 
who was of sufficient importance and yet one of the minor 
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ohiefa who could be controlled at any time by a more power- 
ful one. Two months were spent after the death of Baji 
Rao I in these intrigues and the situation compelled BalSj! 
Bsji Rao alias NSnS Sahib to station one of his nearer re- 
latives at court throughout Sahu’s lifetime. 

Maratha historians assign this to be tho principal cause 
of the Peshwa Nana Sahib’s inactivity during the 6rst nine 
years of his administration. During these nine years the 
PeshwS went out on the following campaigns ; 

(i) Sironj and Bhilsa (November 1740 to July 1741), 

(ii) The campaign in Hindustan and the war with 

Raghuji Bhonsle I (December 1741 to June 1743). 

(iii) Second campaign in Bhilsa and the arrangement 
of Bundelkhand (1744-46). 

After 1745 the Peshwa NSnS Sshib was compelled to 
spend almost tho rest of his career in the Deccan, except 
for a short period when ho advanced with the reserves as far 
as Sironj in Malwa to support his eldest son Visvfts Rao 
and his cousin Sadasiv Rao Bhau in the campaign of Panipat. 
Tho intrigues at the Maratha court of Satara and the appear- 
ance of the redoubtable Dowager-queen TarS Bal on the stage 
affected the situation very seriously and continued to do so 
till tho Posh was death. After the death of Sahu and the 
succession of Ram Raja, the Peshwa’s attention was diverted 
from Northern Indian politics to that of the South and he 
was entirely engrossed in tho spoliation of Nizam and the 
plunder of tho Karnatak districts. In four separate cam- 
paigns, the last of which took place in 1759-60, the Peshwa 
tried to destroy tho remnants of the Mughal empire in 
Southern India and succeeded in wresting from G-hazI-uddin 
II and Salabut Jung, the eldest and third sons of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk Asaf Jah I, largo tracts of territory. These cam- 
paigns may be narrated here briefly. For two or tliree years 
before his death the first Nizam maintained amicable rela- 
tions with tho Peshwa, NSsir Jung, the successor of tho 
first Nizam, obtained help from tho Peshwa in his campaign 
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against Muzaffar Jung and ChundS Sahib in the ArkSt dis- 
trict. After the accession of Salabut Jung in 1751, the first 
broacli of peace took place. On the plea that the Peshwas 
remittances received from the north were being plundered 
by the Nizam’s subjects, NSnS Sahib attacked the NizSm’s 
dominions. Tine real reason was something else. With 
the battalions trained by M. Bussy and superior artillery, 
the Nizam has suddenly become too strong for any Indian 
power in the 18th century. The result was apparent in the 
first campaign of the Peshwa NSnS Sahib against SalSbut 
Jung. The Marathas were galled by the terrific fire of 
Bussy’s artillery. In the battle of Kukdi, on the day of 
the lunar eclipse, 21st November, 1751, the Peshvva’s camp 
including his portable household gods and golden utensils 
of worship were captured by Mughals. After two or three 
skirmishes the PeshwS was compelled to sue for peace. 
Rajwade says that the Peshwa obtained territories yielding 
four lakhs of rupees, but Sardesai is compelled to admit that 
there is no evidence in support of this statement. Baffled 
in direct warfare Nana Sahib took to intrigue. He ordered 
his agents at Delhi, the Sinde and the Ilo}kar, to persuade 
G-hazI-ud-din II, the eldest son of NizSm-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, 
to return to the Deccan and to contest Nizdmat of the 
Deccan. G-hazI-ud-din fell into the trap and started with the 
permission of the Mughal Emperor Ahmad Shah, tie was 
escorted by Maratha troops. The Peshwa advanced against 
Salabut Jung from fhe south-west, Janoji Bhonsle from 
the north and Sinde and Holkar from the north-west. 
G-hazi-ud-din II agreed to cede the country between the 
TaptI and the Godavari, lying to the west of Berar, to the 
Peshwa ns consideration for Maratha aid and was then 
poisoned at Aurangabad by his step-mother on the 13th 
October, 1762. Salabut Jung made his own position secure 
by confirming the ce.osion of the TaptI valley, the present 
East and West Khandesh districts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency (Treaty of Bhalki, November, 1752). In Nau5 Sshib’s 
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third campaign against the Nizam he was more fortunate 
than the first. The growing jealousy of M. Bussy of the 
Indian Musalman party in the court of the Nizam was fos- 
tered by Maratha intrigue. During the temporary retire- 
ment of M. Buss}^, Nana Sahib seized the opportunity to 
molest the NizSm. This is known as the campagin of Sind- 
kheda. Sardesai admits that contemporary papers, contain- 
ing accounts of this campaign, are not available, but states 
that the Peshwa’s intentions were to support the Nizam 
after expelling Bussy. Eighteenth century avowals of such 
pious intentions should be accepted with great caution and 
the real intentions of the Peshwa became apparent after the 
battle of Kharda in 1795 when the Marathas alienated the 
Nizam for ever and paved the way for their own destruction. 
In the third campaign, Ramcandra Jadhav, the son of 
Candrasen Jadhav, fought with Dattaji Sinde and took 
shelter in the fort of Sindkheda, Nizam 'All, the younger 
brother of Salabut Jung came to the rescue of Ramcandra. 
As usual, with the campaigns of Nana Sahib, this also did 
not produce any decisive result. The Nizam ceded territories 
yielding 25 lakhs of rupees and the fort of Naldurg. The 
fourth and last campaign against tlie Nizam was undertaken 
after the departure of Bussy and most of his Prench Officers, 
upon the arrival of Comte de Lally as the Commandant- 
General of French troops in India. • On the eve of the ill-fated 
campaign of Panipat, the Peshwa declared war against the 
Nizam and determined to conquer the remnants of Mughal 
dominions in the Deccan. The pretext was the non-delivery 
of territories promised in the treaty of Sindkheda in 1757. 
The Nizam’s condition was desperate. Salabut Jung, the de 
jxire Nizam, was powerless. The controlling authority in the 
state was his brother Nigam ’All. Most of the musalman 
officers were traitors and NizSin ’Ali had already determined 
to set his brother aside. Cognisant of all these facts Nana 
Sahib determined to conquer the Niz?lm’s dominions. Sadasiv 
Rao ca[)turcd a fort near Pedgaon and Invaded the Nizam s 
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dominions near Udgir. Totally oblivious of the impending 
disaster in the north, due to the disagreement between 
Divttajl dinde and Malhar Kao Ho]kar, NSnS ^hib launched 
into this campaign from which he had to withdraw hastily 
in spite of complete success. Caught between superior Mara- 
tha troops on the road between Ausa and DhSrQr, to the 
east of Solapur, Nizam 'All had to sue for peace. But 
terrible news had now reached the Maratha camp from the 
north and the entire resources of the Maratha state were 
required in the Punjab. NigSm ’All ceded territories yielding 
60 lakhs of rupees with the forts of Aslrgadh, DaulatSbad, 
BurhSnpur and BljSpur* and saved the Nizam’s state from 
total extinction. 

During the second part of his regime also, the PeshwS 
NSnS Sahib was very busy in plundering the helpless Hindu 
states of the Kanarese country to the south of the Tuhga- 
bhadrS and the Krspa. A chronic deficiency in his budget 
compelled him to raise funds by plunder. The share of 
revenue to which he was entitled from Maratha possessions 
in MSlwS and Hindustan was never regularly remitted. His 
neglect of the affairs of Northern India encouraged his sub- 
ordinates to bo irregular in their payments and interminable 
bickerings ensued regarding settlement of accounts. One 
of the principal sources of revenue of the Maratha state 
was occasional blackmail, called “Khat3d<)>nl*’ iQ Marathi as 
distinguished from the regular types of blackmail such as 
“Cauth,” “Sardesmukhl” and “GhSsdSna.’’ The Hindu 
states of the Karnatak districts were made subject to occa- 
sional blackmail during eight campaigns led by the Marathas 
in the South from 1755 to 1760. In 1747 SadSsiv Kao BhSu 
compelled the Afghan NawSb of SavSnur to cede half of his 
territories. NSnS Sfthib advanced as far as Seringapatau 
in January 1763. Next year he {'aided Bagalkot in the 

I Nijain~8ah\cha apakarsh — Marathi Riyasat, Madhya Bibhag, 
pp, 326-4.07. 
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BijSpur districb and Hoskot, Harihar and Bediiur in the 
modern state of Mysore. Another war with SSvanur took 
place about the employment of Muzaffiir K-hSn G&rdi by 
the NawSb in which Bussy and his French troops took a 
more prominent part than the Marathas. SSvSnur agreed 
to pay 11 lakhs . and ceded portions of MisrikotS, Kui^dgol 
and Hubll, with the fort of Bankapur. This was the begin- 
ning of an attempt on the part of the Marathas to acquire 
territory in the Karnatak proper. In January, 1757, the 
Feshwa and Sadasiv Rao invaded the Hindu state of Mysore 
and besieged Seringapatan. Negotiations ensued and it was 
agreed that the siege should be raised upon a cash payment 
of five lakhs and the pledging of the revenues of fourteen 
Mahals by the Dalavay or Commander-in-chief, Nandaraja, 
to the PeshwS. In these fourteen Mahals or parganas, the 
PeshwS appointed his agent Balavaut Rao Mehendalo 
as Governor. Subsequent operations in the Karnatak 
wore entrusted to Balavant Rao Mehendale, Gopal Rao 
Patvardhan and MalliSr Rao Baste. The fourteen Mahals 
or parganas were reoccupied by the Mysoreans upon the 
rise of Haidar. With his disciplined troops and fine artillery 
Haidar ’All compelled Gopal Rao Patvardhan to retire with 
a promise of 32 lakhs of rupees. All claims to the fourteen 
Mahals were given up at this time. Maratha aggression 
in Mysore territory became impossible after 1760. GopSl 
Rao was recalled on the eve of Panipab and the rising 
Maratha leader Visaji Krsna Vinivale had also to be re- 
called in January, 1761.^ Thus ended Maratha operations 
in the extreme south of the Deccan plateau before the end 
of the regime of NSna Sahib. 

In order to understand the position of Maratha affairs 
in Northern India, it would be necessary to go back to the 
last year of the regime of Baji Rao I or Bajl RSo - Ballal. 


I /did, pp. 408-30 
I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, I928 
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The invasion of NsJir Shah aiul the great Mughal disaster at 
Karqial had caused Bajl Rao to proceed to the North. 
Nizaiu-ul-Mulk I had advised Muijammad Shah to retire 
southwards from Delhi and defend the rest of the empire 
with the help of the Marathas after the battle of Karnal, but 
the treachery of Sa’adat Khan Burlmi-ul Mnlk of Oudh enabled 
Nadir Shah to capture the emperor and to march to Delhi.* 
The Marathas intended to defend the line of the NarmadS 
if the Por.sian3 attempted to proceed southwards. The re- 
tirement of Nadir Shiih from Delhi removed all apprehen- 
sions from the minds of the Marathas and for the next 
twenty years they were left free to attack and conquer as 
they liked throughout Hindustan. After the retirement of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk I from Delhi in 1741 the affairs of the state 
of Haiderabad were managed with much greater efficiency 
and the Peshwji Nana Sahib was reque-sted by the Emperor 
Muliammad Shah to interfere in the affairs of Bengal. 
Abu’l Maiisur Khan, Safdar Jumj and the Peshwa marched 
to Bengal to save the Subahdar ’Allwardi Khiin from 
the clutches of Raghiijl Bhonslo I. Natnl Sahib marched 
through Allahabad, Benares and Gaya to Murshidabad, where 
he met ’Allwardi in 1743. The only object which prompted 
Nana Sahib to inv.ide Bengal was to revenge himself on 
Raghuji for the part he had played in trying to exclude him 
from the Peshwaship in 1740. Nana Sshib failed to make 
any impression on Raghuji and in the long run was compelled 
to accede to Raghuji’s demand to have the entire country 
from Lucknow to Lower Bengal and Berar to Orissa as his 
own particular zone of influence. Thus the way was paved 
for the virtual independence of the Bhonsles of Nagpur. 
In the result of this campaign we find the true index to the 
political career of the Peshwa Nina ^hib. Maratha his- 
torians say that tiio idea of the foundation of a Hindu 
empire {Hindu-pad-Padiahl) in India was lor ever present 

I Irvine, Later Mu^fials, voL it, p, 3jd. 
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in his mind. The events of Nana Sahib’s reign prove that 
this idea was rapidly receding from his mind. Tlie Marr-tha 
king was fast becoming a helpless puppet. Therefore it 
became necessary for the virtual head of the Maratha state 
to assert himself and to uproot all minor members who exhi- 
bited any “centrifugal tendency.” To found a Hindu empire 
in India at the close of the first lialf of the 18th century, 
it was necessary in the first instance to crush all opposition 
within the Hindu state itself and to make it united instead 
of following the usual Maratha maxim “Do not change the 
old, do not make anything new.’’ Bsisjl BSjl Rao failed 
to do so not only in the case of Raghuji Bhonsle I, hut also 
in the case of Dain^jl Gaikvad and Tariv Bai after the death 
of Sahu. In order to break the power of the Cittapavan BrSh- 
ma^as, Tara Bai persuaded the imbecile Sshu to adopt her 
own grandson Ram Raja, so that she may assume the chief 
direction of affairs. The new king was a weakling and the 
redoubtable Tiira Bai seized ’Azamtara fort at Satara with her 
own men and imprisoned RSm Raja in it. Nana Sahib had 
nob the courage to reduce the fort and liberate the king. 
From Satara, Tara Bai tried her best to . induce the great 
Maratha chieftains to come to her aid and drive out the 
hated Brahmaija minister, Damajf Gaikvad came at her 
invitation in 1751, but he allowed himself to be caught in 
a trap and succeetled in securing his liberty by promis- 
ing the PesliwS a half share in the revenues of Gujarat 
(1752), Even th^n NanS Sahib, had not the courage to 
stamp out all oppo.sition, assume the title of king and im- 
prison TarS BSi with her grandson. This remarkable lady 
was far more able, courageous and far-sighted than the 
Peshwa Nana Sahib. When she louad out that Ram Raja 
was useless to her she declared him to be an impostor. Ram 
Raja roinaiued in prison from 1750 till March 17G3, when 
Madhav Rao I liberated him and gave him a few villages 
for his maintenance. In failing to effect drastic changes in 
the Maratha government NSna Sahib showed that he was 
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not a worthy successor of his father and grandfather. The 
time was ripe for such a change, but NSnS Sahib was too 
indolent and too conservative to take advantage of it. 
The only great Maratha chieftain whom he destroyed was 
Tulaji Ahgre. This was done in conjunction with the Eng- 
lish East India Company and served only to destroy the 
naval power of the Maratha nation and to place the forts 
and ports of the Konkan coastland at the mercy of a nation 
of aggressive foreigners. 

After 17Ji3 there was a deliberate neglect of the affairs 
of Hindustan on the part of PeshwA No member of the 
Bhat family crossed the Jumna betvveen 1743 and 1753. 
The retirement of Bilji Rao I from the neighbourhood of 
Delhi was followed 15 years later by the first campaign 
of Raghunath Rao, D5da Sahib and in this interval the 
affairs of the Mughal empire and its nominally subordinate 
provinces shaped a definite course for themselves which finally 
led to the Maratha disaster at Panipat in 1761 and the 
crushing Musalman defeats of Gharia and Buxar in 1764- 
65. Tiiis neglect of the affairs of Hindustan was the real 
cause of the foundation of the independent Maratha states of 
Gwalior and Indore and the consequent alienation of all 
Rajput states from the Maratha alliance. It was also the 
cause of the rally of the remaining Musalman states under 
the banner of Ahmad Shah ’Abdall. The absence of the 
Peshwa or any other member of his family from Hindustan 
for nearly 15 , years and the creation of the strong bufier 
state of the Bhonsles of Nagpur helped the English to con- 
solidate themselves in the United Provinces, Biliar and 
Bengal without any interference from the Marathas. Ihe 
confusion in the affairs of the Central Government enabled 
JSnoji and his successors to cultivate the good will of the 
English. After 1764 they were afraid of the English East 
India Company. They were apprehensive of loosing Orissa, 
because it was hemmed in between two British provinces, 
Bengal in the north and Madras in the south. When the 
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Marathas tried to interfere in the affairs of the English 
East India Company from the west, Malhar Rao Holkar 
found British artillery too terrible and destructive for his 
undisciplined troops and the emperor Shah *Alam II and 
his de jure Wazir firm in the clutches of his adversaries. 

Therefore when the last struggle for suzerainty in Hindu- 
stan came, the idea of founding a Hindu empire in India 
must have vanished from the minds of the Peshwa and all 
Maratha statesmen. When the Abdall appeared in force on 
the north-western Frontier, the NizSrn of the Deccan was too 
weak to help him, but other Musalrnan chiefs of Northern 
India hastened to join his standard; although Shuja’-ud-daulah 
was half-hearted. On the other side, the Peshwa had very 
little direct control on his so-called sub-agents in the North. 
The treachery of Malhar Rao Hojkar at the battle of Panipat, 
the unprepared condition of Delhi and Agra to stand a 
siege and the absence of Maratha bases in the country to the 
north of the Chambal showed that the Peshwa Nana Sahib 
was as unprepared for the ’Abdall as the Mughal emperor 
Muhammad Shah had been for Nadir Sh5h. This condition 


of supineness and laxity was revealed not only by the absence 
of stores and depots over the vast length of the road from 
Gwalior to Attock, but also by the selection of the comman- 
ders. Instead of commanding in person, the Peshwa sent 
his cousin Sadasiv Rao Bhau, who had never set his foot 
in Northern India in his life and who had no conception 
of the nature of the country, its peoples, their manners and 
customs and mode of warfare. The Bhau Sahib was 
used to the narrow valleys of the Deccan, its splendid liill- 
forts and guerilla warfare, but he had never seen a large river 
like the Jumna or the Sutlej or vast plains like the Ganges- 
Jamuna-Doab or Hariaua. RaghunSth Rao, who •was as 
young as his cousin, had some experience of campaigning 
in the Doab and the Punjab, but he had been found guilty 
of wasting the funds of the Maratha State in his previous 


campaigns. 


The rejection ol Raghu nSth RSo 




and the seleo- 
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tion of Sadasiv R5o Bhiiu proves that the PeshwS fMiiS 
Sahib had no conception of the danger threatening the 
Maratha Empire when he sent Sadasiv Rao, with his eldest 
son Visvas Rao, to the North. For years the Maratha 
agents at the court of Delhi had been urging the Peshwa 
to send a member of his family to the North to settle the 
differences between the houses of the Sinde and Holkar and to 
brincf Govind Pant Bundelo to a more reasonable frame 
of mind. It was also necessary to secure the flank of Maratha 
armies passing by the road from Burhampur to Gwalior, by 
securing a firmer adherence of the Jaths of Bharat pur and 
the groat Rajput Princes by saving them from the constant 
oppressions of the Sinde and Holkar. In all of these cases 
the immobility of tlie Peshwa Nana Sahib led him to commit 
blunders and thus to secure the victory for the Musalmans. 

By early training Nana Sahib was incapable ot taking 
a wider and more liberal view of the affairs of Northern India. 
It was not possible for him to make long and rapid marches 
like his father or to keep the subordinate chiefs under strict 
control. He sent the richest tents, the best caparisoned 
elephants and horses and all heavy impedimenta, wliioh the 
Marathas had plundered from the Mughal s, with Visvas Rito 
and Sadasiv Rao in 17C0. These impedimenta made it im- 
possibie for the Maratha army to move swiftly in the compa- 
ratively barren flat sandy plains of the southern Punjab and 
clogged the wheels of the Maratha array as much as it had done 
in the case of Muhammad Shall and his throe groat com- 
manders, Niz5m-ul-Mulk I, Sams5m-ud-daulah and Sa’adat 
Shan. The result was precisely the same. The Maratha 
commanders were caught in the net of the Musalman 
armies. Even their modern artillery under IbrShlm RhSn 
Gftrdi failed to give them the necessary relief. The great 
Maratha host with its clumsy furniture and accoutrements 
was obliged to entrench itself and to be starved like rats. 
The great defeat of the Maratha army at Panipab was 
entirely due to demoralisation and to treachery. 
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Peshwa Balajl Rao was brought up by his grandmother 
Radha Bai, the widow of Balaji Visvaiiath Bliat, a lady 
of extremely orthodox views. Radha Bai was always afraid 
of her grand-sons turning unorthodox like her own son BajI 
Rao I . Baji Rao’s love affair with MastanI had filled the 
minds of the conservative and orthodox Doccani Brahraainias 
with horror and thenceforward was introduced the perni- 
cious custom of sending the ladies of the Bhat family with 
its princes and the commanders even on the most distant 
campaign. KasI Bai, the mother of Nana Sahib, was in 
camp near Raver where Baji Rao died in April, 1740. Parvatl 
Bai, the wife of Sadasiv Rao, narrowly escaped capture after 
the battle of Panipat. The mother or step-mother of Nana 
Padnis was captured by the Afghans, while his wife escaped. 
The same idea of narrow orthodoxy impelled the central 
government at Poona to send costly but heavy camp-furni- 
ture with the princes in all campaigns. The household 
gods and the utensils of worship of Nana Silhib were cap- 
tured by the troops of Bussy after the battle of Kukdi 
near the Ghod river on the Ahmadnagar-Poona road. 

Btllajl Baji Bao was not trained in the terribly hard 
but efficient school of the first Baji RSo. He remained at 
home and went on safe campaigns near at home. He accom- 
panied the imbecile Sahu in his infamous campaign against 
Miraj and was sent to the Western Coast near Bombay 
immediately before his father’s death. Nana Sahib’s experi- 
ence of active military operations amounted to nothing. He 
was not a dashing cavalry leader like his father and was total- 
ly averse to long and troublesome journeys. His absence 
from the military headquarters in Northern India from 
1753 to l7ol was the real cause of the great disaster at 
Panipat, the subsequent independence of the Sindes and the 
Holkars and the dissatisfaction felt throughout Northern 
India at the predatory habits of Maratha armies. His 
conservatism prevented the Maratha army from being upto- 
date in disciplined troops and artillery and it was not till 
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tho days of B&jl RSo II that the Peshw& possessed such 
troops. The decline in the military spirit of Maraiha people, 
so noticeable in 1803, began from this time. Like the Peshwft, 
the great Maratha MSnkarls now loved to stay at home 
rather than pass two or three years in a single campaign. 
The Maratha peasantry gradually became averse to warfare. 
Everybody was prerpared to go out on a short campaign for 
five or six months in the Nizam’s dominions or the Karqiatak, 
to return home at the end of the summer, but nobody wanted 
to go to the great hot plains of Hindustan, to march long 
distances by road and to be detained tliere even after the 
rains. The PeshwS might have set the example to his 
MSnkarla and troops but he was more afraid of leaving 
his home, the soft climate of the Western Deccan and the 
pleasures of his palace, than anybody else. He avoided 
the contact of Musalman women, but he did not object to 
marrying a young girl a few months before his death. Arabs 
were the earliest mercenaries employed by PeshwSs, tho 
Gaikvads and Bhonsles. Pardeshis or “Bhaiyas”, i.e., people 
of Northern India filled Maratha armies gradually. We find 
quite a number of them implicated in the murder of Peshwa 
NarayaQ BSo under the orders of his uncle RaghunSth BAo. 
In 1803, the Maratha soldier had practically ceased to exist 
and the great battles of Daulat BSo Sinde and Jasvant RAo 
H ojkar with the English East India Company were fought 
between Hindustani Sepoys and HindustAnI Sepoys and not 
between Marathas and European troops. 

The stay-at-home habit of the Mughal Emperors from 
JahAndAr to SbAh ’Alam II had turned them into puppets 
in the hands of their own oflScers. With their example before 
his eyes, NAna §Ahib introduced principles into his armies 
and Government which made his . successors mere* tools in 
the hands of their ministers and generals. His own love for 
his home destroyed all chances of founding a Hindu empire 
in India instead of fostering the, growth of the structure 
laboriously built up by his father. After 1761 the efforts 
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of tho central Maratha Government to control the affairs 
of Northern India were sporadic and ceased with the death 
of Msdbav Hfto I. Mahadji Sinde still professed to be the 
Peshw&’s agent and general and obtained reinforcements 
at times from Poona ; but this state of affairs lasted for a 
short time only till he stood on his own legs and found means 
to recapture Delhi and with it the blind emperor ShSh 
’Alam II. 

The military spirit of the Maratha nation was already 
on the decline. The Gardis (Gardes) were almost entirely 
recruited from Hindustani Hindus and Musalmans. Out of 
13 Gardis implicated in the murder of Peshwii NarSyaij 
HSo Ballal, 8 Hindus and 5 Musalmans, all were Hindu- 
stanis. ^ 

Even in the lifetime of Nana Sahib the Maratha army 
had become absolutey unfit to conduct sieges in the Deccan, 
and in the majority of cases Maratha generals were compelled 
to bribe Musalman QillMars to surrender their charges. 
The almost impregnable fort of Ahmadnagar was obtained 
by bribing the Qilladdr Kawl Jung. Tliis famous fort struck 
its flag because Kawl Jung surrendered it without firing a 
shot on receipt of a yayir worth fifty thousand rupees annu- 
ally. At the conclusion of the campaign of IJdglr, the forts 
of Asirgajh, Baulatabad, Bljiipur and BurbSnpQr were sur- 
rendered by the Ni/Ain to the Peshwa Nana ^hib, GopSl 
Rao Patvardhan was sent to take charge of DaulatSbsd and 
Bacjajl Paut Barbe of BurbSuptlr. Gopal Rao failed to 
make any impression on Daulatabftd and bribed the Qilladdr 
to surrender the fort by paying one lakh and fifteen thou- 
sand rupees and a jdgir worth tliirty five thousand rupees 
annually. It is true that the PeshwS NSnS 9&hib was angry 
at this liberality, but the wily Gopftl RSo pacified him by 
showing him the formidable defences of this celebrated 
stronghold of the Yadovas. In his own way the Peshwa 

1 Marathi Riyasat, Madhya Bibkag, part IV, p. 34.1. 
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NSiift l^hib was n good revenue specialist and a strict ad- 
ministrator of the civil government. His revenue arrrange- 
meuts of the Desk was followed by early British revenue 
officials and his reign was long quoted as the ideal period 
of Br&hmaij administration. But he was absolutely unfit to 
lead the great Maratha iiation at the time of its greatest need 
when another Svijal or Bftji Rao Ballal was required to 
attain the long dreamt of goal of llindupad-PadSahi. 

R. D. Banerji 


Nambi Andar Nambi* 

In South India Saivaism had an impetus from the Pal- 
lavas during the middle ages. Saint Tirugnanasambandhar 
and Saint Tirunavukkarasu wore contemporaries though there 
was disparity in their years. The latter was an octogenarian 
and the former a mere boy when he attracted the wondering 
admiration of the people. Their strenuous fight contributed 
much to the downfall of Jainism and Buddhism — the 
religions of the day. Later on, St, Sundara appeared on the 
scene and firmly established the Saiva religion. Vaisiiavism 
also captured the imagination of the people and the school 
of Bhakti taught by the Vais^ava Alwars completely 
shattered the mighty growtii of Jainism in the Tamil land. 
Personal influence which the saints exercised during their 
lifetime continued in all its vigour unabated even after 
their demise. Their sweet musical strains had an irresistible 
charm and the people were so captivated by them that 
they were not able to forget them easily for a long time to 
come. The Pallava sovereigns and their Cola successors 

* A paper sent to the Oriental Conference, Lahore. 
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made proviHioii for the recitation of these sacred songs in the 
temples. 

St. Appar alias TirunSvukkarasa was the first apostle of 
the Saiva- revival. He was a native of Tiruvaraoor near 
Panrutti, S.I. He became an orphan at a very early age, and 
was dependent on his only widowed sister. This sister was 
betrothed to a Saiva devotee who went to war against the 
Hastrakatss and lost his life in the battle«field. She wanted 
to commit Suttee, but owing to the importunities of her brother 
became a nun and devoted herself to the service of 
Siva. When Appar came of age and learnt the tenets of 
various religions, he was fascinated by the philosophy of 
Jainism and became a convert to that religun. He was anoint- 
ed, assumed the name Dharmasena and became the head of 
a Jaiim monastery. While a Jain, he was suddenly afflicted 
by an excruciating pain in the stomach, which remained 
uucured in spite of the best ministrations of his co-religionists. 
His sister heard of this and requested him to repair to Thir- 
uvatikai where the pain he was suffering from miraculously 
disappeared. He forsook his adopted religion and re- 
entei’ed the fold of Saivaism. The Jains were furious. They 
plotted against his life and induced the king to torture him 
in many ways. But Appar remained firm to the last. He 
was thereafter canonised under the name of TiruuS- 
vukkarasu and his extant hymns are divided into three 
volumes. About this time, there appeared a child at 
Shiyali (Sirkali). From now till lie attained salvation in his 
sixteenth year, he was pouring fortli his inner thoughts 
in fine melodious songs. Tliese poems of Sambandhar were 
collected into throe volumes. The poems of the later saint 
Sundara, son of an Arcaka of Tirunavalur, were also collected 
and made into a volume. 

The then king Enja-raja Abhaya Kulasekhara, a S.iiva 
devotee tried to collect all these songs but failed in his efforts. 
At this time, one Nambi A^dSr Nambi whose family God was 
Lord VinSyaka, came to fame by his devotion. His fame spread 
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fftr and wide and reached the ears of the king, who utilised 
the opportunity to fulfil his long-felt desire. Immediately 
a royal march was proclaimed, the king camped at 
TirunSraiyOr wifcli his retinue, and begged to be informed 
where he could find all the songs of the Tevaram 
hymnists. Through the help of Narabi Apdar Nambi, the 
collection was found, in a sealed room behind NatarSja in 
the golden hall at Cidambaram. Of course, many portions 
were destroyed by the ants. There were 384 hymns of St. 
GnSna Sambandha, 307 of St. Appar and 100 of St. Sundara. 
The king with the assistance of the Assembly settled these 
hymns into seven volumes corresponding to the seven holy 
mantras. He further requested the Assembly to collect all 
the other Saiva works and form them into separate books. 
Nambi Apdar Nambi was to narrate in detail the history 
of the 63 canonised saints. Nambi gave a succinct history 
of all the canonised saints and called it Tiruttoudar Tiru- 
vantati. It contains 86 stanzas in all, 58 stanzas on 68 
individual saints, 11 on Sundara, 2 on each of the four saints, 
Sambhanda, Appar, Ceraman and Coccetikawaa and 
9 on Tokaiyatiyars. Sekkilar the historian of the 
63 saints based his work on this poem and the Tevaram 
Hymns. 

The Age of Nambi 

The author of the ‘Life of St. Nambi Ai}d^t‘ Nambi,’ — 
St.UmSpati Sivam — mentions that all these took place during 
the time of one HSja-raja Abhaya Kulasekhara. The title 
of Abhaya is a common one and from this title it is impossible 
to find out the real name of the king. So also is Kula- 
4ekhara. Yet some significance may be attached to the latter 
word. Later Papdyas »nd Oeras had this title. Very few 
Cola kings seem to bear this name so far as inscriptional 
evidence goes. The word Kulasekhara, as it is, conveys 
the meaning “the best of the race.” In the JLnaimangalam 
copper-plates, otherwise called Leiden Grants, it is found 
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that Aditya Karik&la poasessed thia title in addition to Eftja- 
rSja. Lines 55 and 66 read thus : — 

KarihaUinyanamancm Adityam udapipadat 
BafarSjan ca rSjeKdro ravivairiSa-Sikhamai}il^. 

“He, the Indra of kings (Parantaka) begot Aditya,. Raja- 
rSja, also called Karikala, the crest-jewel of the Cola 
family.” Vamsa and Kala are synonymous and so is dikha- 
maijii and Bokhara. So Vamsasikhamapi may be equated 
with KulBsekbara. Here we have got a clear indication 
of one and the same king l.ditya holding the titles Raja-rSja, 
VamsasikhamaQi or Kulasekhara. According to historians, 
R5ja-r5ja I, the builder of that great temple at Tanjore, 
RSja-rSja II, and Raja-rSja III bear the same name. The 
second and the third R&ja-rSja are said to have reigned in 
the 12th and 13th centuries long posterior to Sekkilar, the 
author of Poriyapurai^ni. They need not be considered 
here. As to Raj'i-rSja I, he is called Mummudi Cola 
according to an inscription found at Triuvadi and Arunmoli- 
varrnan according to Tiruvalangadu plates (stanza 61, S.I.I., 
iii, p. 420). The AnaimaUgalam plates call him RSja-r&ja 
RSjakesarin which is corroborated by many an inscription 
published and unpublished. Another point is that none of 
these kings, RSja-raja I to III bear the name Aditya. 
Though this name Aditya is not found in the settlement of 
the canon, yet it is mentioned in the TiruvantSti of Nambi. 
We read in stanza 50 that Pukalcola is the ancestor of the 
ruler Aditya who laid waste Ceylon. Stanza 65 states 
that the .king Idangali is the ancestor of Aditya who gilded 
Cidambarain temple. Another stanza (no. 82) speci6cally 
mentions that he was a devotee of NatarSja, gilded the 
temple and breathed his last there. From these we have to 
hud a king 

(i) who bore the name of Aditya, 

(ii) who should have gilded Ponnambalam or Cidambara 
temple with gold. 
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(iii) who should have waged war against the PRijidyas 

and Simhalas, and 

(iv) who should also have the titles of Rsja*raja and 

Kulasekhara. 

If a king is found to satisfy all these four conditions, the age 
of Nainbi Aflidar Nainbi can be acertained. 

Who is this King ? 

In the Cola chronology, we have only two Adityas. One 
is Aditya I, son of VijaySlaya. The second is Aditya II 
Karikala son of Sundara Cola — Parantaka. The former 

reigned between the years 880 and 907 a.c. The inscrip- 
tions found till now do not show that he ever waged war 
against the Pop^dyas or crossed the seas to fight against the 
Ceylonese. References to such works as Kalingattu Parani, 
Mnvavmlas and Sankara eolan ula bear this out. All his ener- 
gies were spent iu defeating the Pallavas in the north and 
stabilising the Cola suzerainty. Anaiinafigalnm plates, 
TiruvShviigadu plates and Kanuiyakuinari inscriptions too 
support the above view. He did not possess the title of RSja- 
rSja. The only king therefore tliat remains to be consideied 
is Aditya II. 


Gilding of Ponnambalam 

Weliave to confess that we have not come across with any 
inscriptional evidence regarding the gilding of the Cidam- 
baram temple by Aditya II. The lute Mr. V. Kanasal)ui 
Pillai has noted that Aditya I gilded the Cidauibarain 
temple, but this is unsupported by reliable historical evi- 
dence. In stanza 17 of the Anaimangalam plates (A.R.) 
Parantaka I is credited with having gilded the Cidainbaram 
temple. The three ulas of Ottakuttan go to confirm this. 
After him, Vikramacola and his successors on the throne 
gilded Ponnambal ira, w’hich is borne out both by literature 
and by inscriptions. The epigraphical records available in 
South India have not all been copied and even those collected 
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uji-to-date have not all been published. So \ve have to rely on 
the available literary evidence alone. The TWuttondar 
Tirmantati positively says that a Cola king named Aditya 
gilded Ponnambalarn and if all other facts known to us about 
Aditya II agree with the descriptions found in Narnbi's 
reference, then we may take it that it was he who is referred 
to as having gilded the golden hall at Cidambaranj. 

War against the Pa-iylyas and Simhalas 

Aditya II is described in inscriptions as “He who took, the 
liead of Vira Piipdya" (Paijdyan Talaikonda Kopparakesari 
Varmarkku Yantu 2 ; Pandyan Talaikonda Kopparakesari Var- 
markku Yantu 4 ; Ps^dyf^u Talaikonda Koparakkesari Var- 
markku Yantu four Nal 170; Virapandyan Talaikonda 
Kopparakesari varmarkku Yantu 4). Prom these it is clear 
that ha waged war with the then Paijdyas. In tlie A.P. 
it is said that Aditya played in a battle with Vira Pa^jidyu bho 
a young lion knowing the strength of an elephant in 
rut. This Vira Paflidya was driven into the forests and 
then into Ceylon by Aditya’s father Sundara Cola — Paran- 
taka. He sent an expedition to Ceylon in the first instance 
and then went there himself shortly after. Mahavamsa, 
chap. LiV supports, the statement that the Ceylonese king 
had a fight with' Vallabha ‘Parantaka,’ the Cola king. It 
is not unusual for the prince to follow his father to the 
battle-field and exhibit his valour to his countrymen. So, 
in all probability, Aditya accompanied his father to Ceylon 
and waged war against the Ceylonese king, as stated in the 
TiruvantSti. Perhaps he even commanded the army. 

His Titles 

From the A.P. it has already been shown that he is given 
the title of Raja-raja and Kulasokhara. Kajendra, son of 
Gangaikonda Cola, was anointed with the title of Raja-raja 
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(vide S. I. I., iii, no. 29), He was engaged in a war with 
tile Bastrakutas. The Southern portion of the Peninsula 
enjoyed peace and prosperity at the time. Moreover, he is 
nowhere said to have assumed the title of Vamsasekhora. 
As regards the others who had the title of Rsja-iaja, they 
did not hear the name of Aditya, The only king who satis- 
fies all the historical data mentioned above is Aditya II 
Karikala who took the head of Vira Pandya- 

(To be continued) 


SoHAStNDARA DeSIKAR 



The Maitrakas of Valabhi 

( C. 500 A.C.— 770 A.C. ) 


Introduction. 


The Maitrakas^ a family or a tribe of people, established themselves 
first as feudal lords and then as independent kings, in the town of 
Valabhi (modern Va]eh) in Gujerat during the early years of the 
6th century of the Christian era and were in power 
up till late in the middle of the eighth century. They 
had a considerable part of the whole of the peninsula under their 
control and from time to time their conquest extended up to Western 
Malwa in the east, Broach an j even Suraatra in the south. 

The history of this dynasty, which has often been miscalled as the 
dynasty of the Valabhis,' forms by itself a chapter of considerable 
importance in the early history of Western India. Their 
nie*»ubjcctr^ ethnic and historic origin, their numberless copper-plate 
inscriptions, their relations with contemporary sovereigns 
and administrative capacities and functions have all contributed to make 
their history an interesting and instructive study. It w^gis in the year 
i8o6 that A. M. T. Jackson for the first time dealt with the subject at 
some length in the Gujerat Volume of the Bombay Gazetteer^ He 


1 A. M. T. Jackson’s account in the Guzerat Volume of the Bombay 
Gazetteer uniformly calls the dynasty of the Maitrakas as the Valabhi 
dynasty. Valabhi was the capital of the dynasty of the Maitrakas 
and had nothing to do with the naming of the dynasty as the Valabhi 
dynasty. We do not call the dynasty of the Mauryas as the Patali- 
putra dynasty or that of the Chetas as the Kalinga dynasty. The 
Maitrakas did not also take the name of the capital as a part of their 
royal name like the Ghori dynasty that had its capital at Ghor. The 
mistake was due to the fact that originally the kings of Valabhi were 
represented as apart from the Maitrakas, whom Bhatarka, the ancestor 
of the Valabhi kings, defeated and gained glory. This has been proved 
to be a mistake ; it has been shown that Bhatarka himself belonged to 
the clan of the Maitrakas, so that it is proper to call the dynasty the 
Maitraka dynasty and not the Valabhi dynasty. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I., pt. L, chap, VIII, pp, 78'io6 — The 
Valabhis. 
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had to depend on materials collected by the late Pandit Bhagawan 
Lai Indraji. The account was, however, vitiated by certain radical 
errors owing to dearth of materials as well as to incorrect reading 
of some inscriptions. More than a quarter of a century has elapsed 
after that, and Indian historical research in the meantime has made an 
astonishing progress, but the history of the dynasty has not as yet 
received the attention nor the faithful interpretation it deserves in 
the hands of the students of Indian History. The purpose of 
this paper is to draw the attention of scholars to the history of this 
dynasty and to make the antiquated accounts of Indraji and Jackson 
more accurate and up to date. 

The only historical sources from which an account of the dynasty 
can be gatherd are the copper-plate charters of the rulers, and their 
number is legion. These charters had invariably been 
° * issued to make grants of land to private individuals or to 

Brahmanical and Buddhist establishments ; their language is high- 
flown Sanskrit prose of the classical period, full of ornamental 
phraseology and figures of speech. But they furnish us with very little 
historical data. Yet they help us to build up a correct genealogical 
table, and from incidental notices we can form an idea of the extension 
of the Maitraka dominion, their system of administration and the 
state of religion in Western India during the Maitraka supremacy. 
The information contained in thesp grants is, however, supplemented 
by the contemporary notice of Yuan Chwang and, in one or two 
instances, by the records of contemporary dynasties. It is to be 
noted that a dynasty which ruled for about 250 years over a consider- 
able portion of Western India never thought of recording their 
achievements on stone. The fact should not cause any surprise ; for, 
with one or two exceptions, up till the 9th century of the Christian 
era, all over Gujerat and Kathiawad, brick and wood were the only 
materials used in terriples and religious edifices ; and stone as a 
permanent material was not in vogue.' 

I ‘Stories on record about two temples, one at ^atriinjaya and the 
other at Somanatha, support this view. As regards the iSatrunjaya temple 
the tradition is that when the minister Kumarapala (A.C. 1143-74) 
of Anhilwara was on a visit to ^atrunjaya to worship in the temple, 
of Adinatha, the wick of the lamp 6f the shrine was removed by mice, 
and set on fire and almost destroyed the whole temple which was 
wholly built of wood. The minister seeing the danger of wooden 
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The capital of the old Valabhi kingdom is represented by the 
modern site of Vajeh, situated in the east of Kathiawad, twenty miles 
Valabh' Bhaviiagar and twenty-five miles north of the holy 

'* Jaina hill, Satrunjaya. The ruins of Va]eh consist of 
vast mounds and foundations of brick, amidst which have also been 
discovered clay seals inscribed with the well-known Buddhist 
formula, ^ye dharmlx heluprabhavah,' It is difficult to ascertain 
whether Sanskrit Valabhi was the original name or Valeh is a 
corruption of the Prakrit form Valabhi, Once situated on the 
coast line of the peninsula, it is strange that Valabhi or Valahi never 
finds mention in the Periplus or in Ptolemy'^ who are both eloquent 
about Broach and Surat ; nor is it mentioned in the early Sanskrit 
or Pali texts, or in any of the early records. Jinaprabha Snri, 
a learned Jaina monk of the 13th century, describes the holy Jaina hill 
of iSatrunjaya as being situated in the Valahaka province, so that it 
seems that he was familiar with the Prakrit form Valahi, The 
Sanskrit form Valabhi is found in the KathUsaritsagara, which, 
though comparatively a very late work, treats of very ancient 
materials. 


, As to the connection of the kings of Valabhi 

Maitrakas— ^ 

their relation with the Maitrakas, opinions differ. The Valabhi grants 

with Valabhi. begin with the words — 


**Oin Svasti Valabhitah prasabha-pranat = amitranaip Maitra- 
kanam atula-bala saiiipanna-mandala-bhogasamsakta-samprahara- 
sata-labdlia-pratapah pratap = opanata-dana-man = arjjav = opara- 
jjit = anurag = anurakta-maula-bhrta-mitra-§reni-bal « avapta-rajya- 
srlh parama-mahesvarah SrI-sen»pati-J3hatarkah.” 

It took a long time to recognise that ‘Maitrakanam’ is the genitive of 
a proper name, ‘Maitraka’. Mr. Mandlik, who made this suggestion, - 
translated the passage as 'Bhatarka had achieved success in hundreds 
of battles occurring in the widee.xtent of territories of the Maitrakas who 


edifices determined to erect a stone one’. (Tradition as recorded in 
the Kumar apalacarita ^ Bom, Gaz,^ vol. I., pt. I, p. 79). 

1 Ptolemy’s name for Gopnath point is Dalai, 'which suggests 
that as early as the 2nd century A.C. Vajeh or Baleh (compare Albe- 
runi’s era of Balah) was known by its present name’ (ibid., p. 78). 
But the identification is doubtful. 

2 JBBRAS.,vol. XI,p. 346* 
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were endowed with incomparable courage and who had forcibly 
reduced their enemies to submission/ Fleet* also recognised that 
Maitraka should be taken as a proper name, but gave a different 
interpretation of the passage : *'(/« the lineage) of the Maitrakas, who 
by force compelled their enemies to bow down before them, there 

was ••• Bhatarka who was possessed of glory acquired in a 

hundred battles fought within the circuit of the territories that he 
had obtained by means of his unequalled strength/* In the absence 
of some such word as * Vamse' or *Kule* connected with ‘^Maitrakanfim/ 
Kielhorn^ objected to Fleet's rendering of the passage and to 
his representing Bhatarka ‘in the lineage of the Maitrakas/ He 
tried to make the genitive ‘Maitrakanam* dependent on the word 
‘Mandala* in the following compound, and according to him ‘Bhatarka 
gained glory in hundreds of battles which he fought with (i.e.,. against) 
the mighty large armies of the Maitrakas who by force had subdued 
their enemies/ Both Kielhorn and Mandliks* interpretations of the 
passage represent the Maitrakas as enemies whom Bhatarka defeated, 
and by doing so achieved glory and curbed out a kingdom of his own. 
Fleets* interpretation is different. He takes lihatiirka to belong to the 
clan or tribe of the Maitrakas, so that Bhatarka's dynasty should be 
called the Maitraka dynasty and not the Valabhi dynasty as has so 
often been done. His interpretation of the passage has finally been 
proved to be correct, for the Ganesgad plates of Dhruvasena 1 dis- 
covered and edited later on actually shows that Bhatarka himself 
belonged to the tribe of the Maitrakas,® 


I Ind, Ant.y vol. VIII, p. 303. 2 Ind, vol. XIV, p. 327. 

3 In the passage quoted above the Ganesgad plates, according 
to Hultzsch, ‘clearly and unn.istakably reads Maitrakanam^atula- 
bala^sapatna* in the place of Maitrakanam - at ula-b ala- samp anna. 
“This is also the reading of the published facsimiles of the remain- 
ing early Valabhi grants, the editors of which havo read sapanna 
because they had in their mii^ds the reading sampami x which actually 
occurs in the later Valabhi grants. As all the earlier grants read 
sapatna^ we must, in the absence of cogent reasons to the contrary, 
assume that this was also the reading of the original draft of the 
Valabhi Varamvalh and that sampanna, the reading of the later grants, 
is a mere clerical error. I am obliged to dwell on this detail because 
the reading sapatna finally disposes of the possibility of construing 
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There Is also difference of opinion as to the origin of the 
Maitrakas. On the face of it, the Maitrakas had been sun-wor- 
shippers, for the word Maitraka seems to have 
Who were the clearly been derived from Sanskrit Mitra which is a 

their origin. derivation or adaptation of the Persian Mithra. 

Inscription of the Mer or Mehar tribe has been dis- 
covered at Hathasm in Kathiawad.* Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji suggests 
that Maitraka is the Sanskritised form of the original name of the 
tribe, Mer or Mehar. Fleet endorsed his view and pointed out that 
the original name was Mihira, a Sanskritised form of the Persian 
Mihr^ the sun, and is no doubt to be attributed to sun-worship.* 
Vedic Mitra-worship fell into disuse by the early centuries of the 
Christian era ; and the form of the suivgod that came to be worshipped 
in India in later times was clearly of Persian or Iranian origin. 
The god was dressed with a peculiarly Persian coat and long boots : 
Varahamihira is definite that he should be in ' Udicya-ve 8 a\ i.e., 
Northern dress (here meaning Persian).’^ It is not improbable 
that this form of sun-worship came into vogue in India along with 
the gradual penetration of the Northern tribes into the heart of the 
country. The Hunas who were a sun-worshipping people entered 
India by the middle of the 5th century A.C. In view of these facts, 
the Maitrakas, in spite of their claims to be reckoned as Ksatriyas, can 
hardly said to have an Indian origin. The almost contemporaneity of 
their appearance on the Indian soil with the Hunas, admittedly a sun- 
worshipping people, makes it rather probable that Maitrakas were but an 
allied tribe with, if not a branch of, the Hilnas themselves. Thit Bombay 


the word Maitrakanixui with the next following compound, and forces 
us to connect the word with the verb abhavat^ which is omitted, 
but it must be supplied to complete the sentence. Whether we 
paraphrase the passage by Maiiraklnam (i.e., Maitrak 6 %u) Bhatarko 
*bhavat^ or supply the word vamse after Maitrakanam^ it is now 
evident that Bhatarka^ the ancestor of the Valabhi kings, himself 
belonged to the family or tribe of the Maitrakas^ — (E. Hultzsch, Ep. 
!nd,^ vol. III, p, 319*20. Gane§gad plates of Dhruvasena I). 

1 Ind. Ant., vol. XV, p. 360. 

2 Ibid., p. 361. Note by Fleet. 

3 Ind. AnU vol. LI V, pp, 61-71 . — “Representation of Surya” by 
J. N. Banerjee. 
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Gazetteer says that ‘Bhatarka belonged to the Giirjjara tribe and that 
it was the supremacy of him and his ^descendants which gave rise 
to the name Gurjjara-ratra, the country of the Gurjjaras*, But this is 
seriously to be doubted; for, the name Gujerat, applied to the peninsula, 
once the realm of the Maitrakas, was a name connected with the 
Gurjjaras who gradually migrated from their original seat at or round 
Jodhpur in Rajputana towards the east and the peninsular South. 
It was one of these Gurjjara settlements in the South, probably the 
Gurjjara house of Broach, founded by Dadda, that gave the name 
Gurjjara-ratra to the peninsula, which afterwards came to be known as 
Gujerat, The Gurjjaras are not known to us as a sun-worshipping 
people, nor are there any evidence at our disposal to connect 
the Maitrakas with the Gurjara-Fratiharas, But when everything is 
said, it seems curious that the Valabhi kings uniformly were all, 
with two or three exceptions, Pnramamlhehvaros or great devotees 
of iSiva and only one of them was a Paraimdityabhakta or a fervent 
worshipper of the sun. Their inscriptions invariably have the 
reclining bull Nandi, the carrier of Siva, at the top.^ 

How did the Maitrakas come to acquire the regions round Gujerat 
and Kathiawad, to curb out a kingdom for themselves ? The tradition is 
current in Surastra that previous to the rise of the kingdom 
of**the*dynasty* Junagadh-Vanthali (gth century A.C.), Valabhinagara 
was the capital of Gujerat. The bards relate the story 
of the rise of Valabhi thus : ‘‘The Gupta kings reigned between the 
Ganges and the Jumna rivers. 'One of the kings sent his son Kumara- 
palagupta to conquer Surasfcra and put his viceroy, Cakrapani^ 


I ‘Glielots or Gohils who claim to have descended from the 
Valabhis take their name not from their race but from king Guha 
or Guhasena, the 4th ruler and apparently the first great sovereign 
among the Valabhis' {Bomb, Gazetteer, Origin of the Valabhis). 
The derivation of Ghelot or Gohil from Guha or Guhasena seems 
to me to be far-fetched. They like the Sesodias of Udaipur may 
claim their descent from the kings of Valabhi but that is no reason 
why we should seek to equate Ghelot or Gohil with Guha or Guha- 
sena. 

The question of the origin of the Maitrakas is still an open one, 
and cannot be held closed. . They were regarded as Ksatriyas, 
without doubt, as Yuan Chwang represents them C, 650 A.c. 
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son of Prandat^ one of his Amirs, to reign as a provincial governor in 
the city of Wamanasthali (mod. Wanthali). Kumarapala now returned 
to his father’s kingdom. His father reigned 23 years after the con- 
quest of Surastra, and then died, and Kumarapala ascended the 
throne. Kumarapalagiipta reigned 20 years and then died and was 
succeeded by Skandagupta. But this king was of a weak intellect 
His Senapati, Bharttaraka. who was of the Gehloti race, taking 
a strong army, came into Surastra and made his rule firm there. 
Two years after this Skandagupta died. The Senapati now assumed 
the title of king of Surastra and, having placed a governor at 
Wamanasthali, founded the city of Valabhinagara. At this time the 
Gupta race was dethroned by foreign invaders. The Senapati was a 
Ghelot and his forefathers reigned at Ayodhyanagari until displaced 
by the Gupta dynasty. After founding Valabhi.. he established his rule 
in Surastra, Kaccha, Lata-defia and Malava. The Vala were a branch 
of the Ghelots. After the fall of Valabhi, the Vala governor of 
Wamanasthali became independent.” ‘ The tradition herein recorded 
does not seriously contradict known facts of history, and there does 
not seem to be any reason to disbelieve it. We know that Candra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya made a conquest of Surastra and placed a 
viceroy over there to rule the distant province. But whether he took the 
help of his son in that distant expedition is something more than what 
history has recorded for us. The viceroy of Surastra was named 
Cakrapant, son of Prandat. Cannot this ^Prandat' be accepted as 
a corrupt Prakrit transformation of the name, Paniadatia, who acted as 
governor of Surastra during the reign of Skandagupta ? Prandat is 
spoken of in the tradition recorded above as an Amir or Kuinara* 
{pala)gupiay but that does not prevent his being Amir also of 
Skandagupta and his son’s being the viceroy of Surastra. But even if 
we are not ready to accept this surmise, the fact that the Maitrakas 
succeeded the Guptas in the Surastra region does not suffer in the least. 
We know that while Kumarapala retained his possession of Surastra, 
his son Skandagupta 'deliberated for days and nights before making 
up his mind who could be trusted with the important task of 
guarding the lands of the Surastras,^ and ‘dn spite of all his efforts, 


1 Legends of the earlier Cudasama Ras of funagadit by Major 
J. W. Watson ; Ind, Ant,, vol, II, 1873, PP« 3i2ff. 

2 junagaejh Inscription, Fleet, CII, vol. Ill, pp. 
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Skandagiipta could not save the westernmost part of his empire 
from future troubles. During his lifetime he, no doubt, retained 
his hold over Suras^ra* •••••. But his successors do not appear to have 
been so fortunate. Not a single inscription has yet been discovered 
which shows that Surlstra ...••• formed parts of the Gupta empire 
after the death of Skandagupta/’i But it is not impossible, rather 
it seems certain, that even during his lifetime, Suraatra was gradually 
loosening its bond of allegiance to the Gupta imperialism, 
when Bhatarka, the Maitraka ancestor ‘taking a strong army came 
into Surastra and made his r ule firm there.’ And when two years later, 
according to the tradition, Skandagiipta died (467 A.C.), he founded 
the city of Valabhinagara and made himself king of Surastra. 
The actual dating of the event is also not very far. For, the 
earliest dated inscription of the Maitrakas belongs to Maharaja 
Dhruvasena I, the third of the four sons of Bhatarka, and bears the 
date Sai)i. 206 of the Gupta-(Valabhi) era = 525-26.- If we ascribe 
to the other two sons of Bhatarka roughly a reign of 50 
years, then Bhatarka may be taken to have flourished in 475 A.C., 
a date very near to the one recorded by the tradition. Thus Bhatarka 
may be accepted as the Senapati or general of the Guptas owing 
certain amount of allegiance to the imperial power, so much so, 
that even when the successors of Bhatarka had become practically 
independent they continued for a few generations more to call them- 
selves Samantas or Mahasamantas, This is further supported by the 
fact that the Valabhis adopted both the Gupta era and the Gupta 
currency.® 

We have seen that Senapati Bhatarka was the first of the 
family of the Maitrakas. In all the Maitraka grants his name 
is invariably mentioned first with due respect, and 

Genealogy. . . , .... 

even the remote descendants never lost their admira- 
tion for him. With the help of numerous dated and undated 
records bequeathed by tliem we may build up a genealogical table 
of the dynasty, which is appended hereto. 

1 Ray Chauclliuri, Pol. Hist, of Ancient India, 2nd ed., p. 359. 

2 For the much "qnoestio vexata" of the Valabhi era and Valabhi 
chronology, see Fleet, Cl I,, vol. HI, pp. 71 ff. and ante ; also InJ, Ant., 
vol. Ill and subsequent volumes in which Maitraka grants are 
discussed. 

3 Bom, Gazetteer, vol. I, pt. I. 
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Bhaiarka^ if wp can believe the inscriptions, was not an 
upstart. He is said to have ‘'acquired the goddesfe of royalty through 
the strength of the array of (his) hereditary servants 

History. friends and who were attached (to him) by 

affection.'" It seems that he was born in a powerful family which had 
many strong and powerful hereditary servants and friends. The course 
of events was perhaps this. During the reign of Skandagupta, the 
HunaS) who had, for once at least, attacked the Gupta empire, were able 
to establish a strong hold of their own in the North-west, Bhatarka 
of the Maitraka clan who was probably a Senapati of Skandagupta 
somewhere in the frontier of his dominions being hard pressed by the 
Hunas,^ moved towards the South with a strong army and established 
himself in Suras^ra. After the death of Skandagupta, the direct hold 
of the Guptas was lost and Bhatarka and his descendants became 
practically independent. 

No epigraphic record of Bhatarka has yet been found, but he 
is invariably mentioned in every record of his family with reverence. 
He was succeeded by his son Senapati. Dharasena (I) who is first 
mentioned in the copper-plate of his brother Dhruvasena (I). Senapati 
Dharasena was succeeded by his younger, brother Maharaja Drona- 
siinha. Dronasimha seems to have left no records of his own and is only 
known from the record of his brother Dhruvasena. He is mentioned as 
having been invested with sovereignty ‘ by the great lord, the sole 
lord of the circumference of the territory of tlic whole earth.”* The 
paramount master was perhaps Buddhagupta or his son. “It was,” 
according to Cunningham “the last act of supreme sovereignty per- 
formed by Buddhagupta.” 

Dronasimha’s younger brother was Dhruvasena I. His first known 
record belongs to Sain. 206 — 525-26 where is recorded the bestow- 
ing of several grants of land in the Ilastavapraharinl district (mod. 
Hathab in the Bhavnagar State), The last recorded date of the king is 


1 It is not improbable, as we have already hinted at, that 
13 ha^rka might have belonged tp a detached Hfina family which 
proceeded towards, and afterwards established itself in, Saurastra 
which had been included in the Gupta empire. Whatever the case 
might have been, Bhatarka, it is highly probable, acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Skandagupta. 

2 C//., vol. Ill, p. 168 ; Ind, Ant,, vol. X, p. 105. 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, I928 
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equivalent to 540 A.C.* He therefore seems to have ruled only for about. 
15 years. He bears the titles of Mahasamanta Maharaja in his Palitana 
plates, but in his Wala Grants, he, in addition to these two, takes the 
titles of Mahapratihara, the great door keeper, Makadandanayaka (the 
Chief Magistrate) and Mahakartakriika, Up to this time the Maitraka 
kings were not entirely independent ; for no independent ruler would 
like to as.sume the titles of Mahasamanta, Mahapratihara or Maha- 
dandanayaka. ‘It would seem that Dronasimha's coronation had not 
cut off the connection of his house with the supreme power, but 
only altered its name*. Dhruvasimha himself was a Bhagavata^ a 
devotee of Visnu, but his sister’s daughter Dudda was a Paramo- 
pasika — a great devotee of the Buddha— who founded a Buddhist 
convent that was patronised by the Maitraka kings. It is not clear 
if Dhruvasena succeeded to his brother Dronasiinha, Whether 
Dharapatta, the fourth son of Bhatarka himself,' or DharapaUa’s son 
succeeded to the last king cannot be said with certainty. Curiously 
enough, in a copper-plate of his son Guhasena,- Dharapatta is not men- 
tioned at all while Guhasena is mentioned immediately after his uncle. 
It is the more curious that in the grants of Guhasena’s son Dhara- 
sena II, he receives the title of Maharaja and is spoken of as a ruling 
king. A 19 years’ gap between the latest grant of Dhruvasena I and 
S59 A.C., the date of the earliest grant of Guhasena, favours the succes- 
sion of Dharapatta. Probably he ruled for a very short time and was 
therefore passed over by Guhasena. 

Maharaja Guhasena^ son of Dharapatta, was perhaps the first 
great ruler of the dynasty. Little is known about him except that 
he granted by charters, mainly issued from Valabhi, some villages 
within what is now known as Bhavnagar state. A copper plate* 
of Guhasena informs us that the Valablii monasteries possessed 
also libraries of some interest. In one grant he is called Parama- 
mahesvara and in another Paramopasaka, whence it. appears that he 
was actually converted to Buddhism. The Buddhist convent founded 
by Dudda, the sister’s daughter of Dhruvasena I, continued to flourish 
and to enjoy the protection of the rulers. 

Guhasena was succeeded hy DharasenaW. In his own grants he 

1 The Vavadia Jogia plates. Sain. 221. Wiemer Zcitschr'ijt^ vol. 
VII, p. 297. Kielhorn’s List, no. 462. 

2 Kielhorn’s List, no. 464. Ind, Ant,, vol. VII, p. 67. 

3 lbid>, no, 464, 
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is styled as Maharaja and in those of others as Mahasamanta, It seems 
that there was no strict rule with regard to the use of these 
titles. The title of Mahasamanta was retained as one of honour. 
The Wala plates' of Dharasena II record a grant to the monastery 
of Sri Bappadeva which had been built by the Acarya Bhadanta 
Sthiramati and was situated in Valabhi. There can be no doubt that 
this Vihara is tlie one which Yuan Chwang ascribes to the arhat 
'Och-elo\ ‘'At a little distance from the town of Valabhi there 
is a great convent which was erected in olden times by arhat Ocli el-o. 
It is there that Bodhisattvas Giinamati and Sthiramati fixed their 
abode and composed various treatises which have become famous and 
widely known.** A copper-plate of Samanta Maharaja Siinhaditya 
of the Garluka family has been found along with the Maitraka grants 
at Palitana. lie was perhaps a contemporary feudatory of the 
Maitraka king Dharasena 11 . The plate records grants to an indi* 
vidual in Elapatres which Fleet suggest to be identical with Vellwad 
in Godhra Taluq (Panch Mahals). 

He was succeeded by his son Hiladitya DharmZuiitya, Pie has been 
identified by Prof. Sylvain Levi with l^iladitya of Mo-la-po, mentioned 
by Yuan Chwang.- It is certain in that case that Mo-la-po was 
included within the dominions of the Maitrakas, Yuan Chwang’s 
♦hiladitya was 'a monarch of great administrative ability and of rare 
kindness and compassion.* The Navalakhi plates of f^iladitya 
Dharmaditya record the gift of a village called Bhandanaka situated 
within the provincial limits of Walanagar which has been identified 
with Viidnagar in the Baroda state.® 

He was succeeded by his brother Khatagraha I. From a descrip- 
tion of Kharagraha, the younger brother of ? 5 iladitya, it appears 
that during the lifetime of the latter, the former held the reins 
of Government, for he is there spoken of as having administered 
the affairs of the kingdom in obedience to the orders of his ‘guru* 
who was his elder brother. It seems that ^iladitya*s children were 
passed over. The line of Siladitya was restored to after the 
death of Dharasena IV. Kharagraha has left no record of his 
own, and this is also the case with his son Dharasena HI, who 

1 Ibul^ no. 473, Ind. Ant., vol. VI, p. u. 

2 \Vatter*s Yuan Chwang, vol, 1 1 , p, 242. 

3 Some would like to identify it with Viitapedra (modern 
Baroda). 
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succeeded him. Dharasena III was. succeeded ^ by his younger 
brother Dhruvasena II who had a biruda Baladitya. The extreme 
known dates correspond to 629 A.C and 640 A.C. He was thus 
a contemporary of Dadda 11 of Broach and Harsa iSiladitya of 
Kanoj.. The Nausari copper-platfe grant of Broach' supplies us with 
the useful information that Dadda II (629-641 A.C.) ‘gave protection to 
the lord of Valabhi when the latter liad been defeated by the great lord 
or Paramc;§vara, the illustrious Harsadeva.* The defeated Valabhi 
king was Tu-lu-p*o-po-ta or Dhruvabhatta as stated by Yuan Chwang. 
Dhruvasena II was the Valabhi king contemporary to. Dadda II of 
Broach, so that Dhruvabhatta was only another name of the same 
monarch. The pilgrim further says that he was the . son-in-law of 
one iSiladitya of Kanoj and nephew of another Siladitya, a former king 
of Mo-la-po, who ruled 60 years before the pilgrim’s visit to the country; 
After his defeat Dhruvabhatta sued for peace. The friendship was 
further cemented by Haraa’s giving away in marriage his daughter 
to the defeated king. The war with the king of Valabhi must have 
occurred before 640 A.C., when Yuan Chwang visited the country. 
“Dhruvasena/* he states, “was of hasty temper and of shallow views, 
but he was a sincere believer in Buddhism.*^ If the poetic attributes 
of Dhruvasena recorded in his inscriptions are to be believed he 
made many conquests and extended his realm. The Nagwa plates* 
record grants of land in X\\q Malavaka Ahara lo two donees who 
had emigrated from Udumbaragarbha and Jambusara (mod. Jambasore 
between Kaira and Broach). Malavaka is to be identified with western 
Malwa and as such Dhruvasena must have been in possession of 
Malava at least for some time. 

He was succeeded by Dharasena IV. He was the greatest and 
the most powerful of all the Maitraka kings of Valabhi and reigned 
during the years of chaos and confusion that followed Harsa 
» 5 iladitya*s death. As long as riarsa lived, Dhruvase::a II continued 
to rule as a subordinate ally. It was only after Harsa’s death that 
Dhruvasena*s son and successor Dharasena IV could emerge out as an 
independent ruler with full imperial titles of ParamabhatiZtraka 
Maharafadktrafa Paramekvara Cakravartin. The title Maharajadhiraja 
was used by many of the subsequent kings, but none of them aspired to 
be a Cakravartin or the supreme lord. So it may be conjectured that 


1 JBBRAS»i vol, XVI, p. I ; Ini, Ant,, vol, XIII, 1874. 

2 Ind,i vol, VIII, p. 188. 
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he was ‘the master- of a much larger dominion than were, his prede- 
cfessors or successors. His first plate of Sam. 326=^645-6 was issued 
from iValabhi. The Dutaka of the grant ^v^s Yuvaraja Dliruvasena. 
This. J>hruva3cna must; have been Dhruvasena HI who succeeded him. 
The Alina and the Kaira plates of this monarch were issued from his 
viciorious ceLmp^ {Vz/ayaska^dAavara)t pitched at Bharukaccka, 
we take the passage in the inscription to indicate that the glorious 
monarch was - at that time ‘engaged in a warlike expedition or was 
making a royal progress* through his realm, this far is certain .that 
the Broach district as far as the Narbada belonged,- for' a lime at least, 
to the kingdom of Valabhi. The Kaira plates record the grant of lwo 
fields ; ithe first was in the, Kheiaka Akara^ the modern district of Kaira 
itself. 'Dhnivasena was a great patron of learning. The celebrated 
poet BkaUt lived in his court and composed his famoii.s BhaUy 
The Dutaka for the Alina and the Kaira pIAte^^ was 
RajaduhitrBhTLpdf Ox Bhuva, It is apparertt that the royal princes 
accompanied the king in his tour or march of war and was entrusted 
with considerable responsibilities. 

* Dharasena seems to have left no sort to succeed him. He was 
succeeded by his cousin DkruvaseHa III, son of DerabhatU and grand- 
son of Siladitya Dharmaditya. Derabhdiia appears to - have been the 
ruler not of Valabhi' but of some districts that lay south of the Valabhi 
territory, iiTcluded, no doubt, within the kingdom, fie is compared 
to ^Agastyc^ and is described as ^‘lord "of the earth which has the 
Sahya and the Vindhyas for her lovely breasts**. The description may 
be applied to the province ^outh of Broach where the Sahyadri and 
the Vindhyas meet. 

He was succeeded by Khdragrahh II who like &ladit3^a I had 
a biruda ^Baladtiya, He was succeeded by his brother II, 

who in his turn was followed by his son Pixra?nabkaftaraka 
MahafaiMkiraja Parantehvara S'iladitya III. These titles as well as 
the name Siladitya was adopted by all the subsequent kings. But 
there is nothing of interest about them. Siladitya III was 
succeeded by his son S'iladitya IV. It was perhaps during his reign 
that a defeat was inflicted upon the kingdom by the feudatory 
Gurjaras of Broach, for an inscription of 735 A.C. refers to a success- 


I ^‘Kavyarn racitam maya Valabhyain SrlDharasena-narendra- 
paiitaySm • 
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ful war of Jayabhafa 111 against the king of Valabhi. ^ Jayabhata 
is there represented as having “by the edge of his sword quieted 
the impetuosity of the lord of Valabhi.** A faint echo of the Gurjara- 
Valabhi struggle is to be found in an inscription of 706 A.C. of 
Dadda III, where Dadda is represented as fighting with the kings 
of the East and the West. The king of the West was probably the 
Valabhi king, who preceded ^^iladitya IV. 

After S'lUditya IV came S'iladdya V, S^illxditya VI and lastly 
S^iladitya VII in succession. The only known date is that of Siladitya 
VII, the last known of the Maitrakas of Valabhi, in Sam. 447 = 


766-67 A.C. 

In spite of a lengthy reign of 250 years enjoyed by a long line of 
kings, the Maitrakas of Valabhi could not achieve anything more than a 
local importance except for a few years during the 
Extension of reign of Harsa Siladitya and shortly after. The 

kingdom was not extensive enough. It did not extend 
beyond what is now known as Kathiawad, Gujerat and 
the state of Baroda. Surastra, as is shown in the inscriptions, also 
formed a part of their dominion, which for some time extended 
up to Broach and Surat on the river Mohi in the south, and to 
Malava (western Malwa^ i.c.. Mo-la po of Yuan Chwang) in the east. 

In 1872 Blihler wrote : “The destruction of Valabhi is an event 
around which there hangs more than one mystery and the question 
when it happend is one of the most difficult to decide.” - 
Extinction of After 50 years of historical research the question still 

the Maitrakas. . 

remains *onfi of the most difficult to decide.’ No epi- 
graphic or literary record can help us definitely on the point, 

But it seems highly probable that the kingdom of Valabhi fell 
an easy prey to the early marauders of ‘Islam with sword in hand.’ 
The Islamic expeditions into India began as early as the first quarter 
of the 8th century a.c. The first expedition, as Biladuri states/ 
was directed by Osman the against Thana. The result has not 

been recorded, but the historian mentions a more successful invasion 
to Debal at the mouth of the Indus, sent by Hakam under the 
command of his brother Muhammad^ the Arab conqueror of Sind. 
A peace was made with Surastra and Kathiawad in 724. It is certain 


1 Kavi plates of Gurjjara Jayabhata III— Ant., vol. V, p. 115. 

2 Ind. Ant,, vol. I, p. 130. 

3 Elliot, History of India, vol. i. 
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that a part of the Maitraka kingdom had to feel the brunt of the 
Islamic blow. Again, Junaid, the son of Abdur-Rahantan-al-Muri 
and the general of Khali/ Hasham (724-43 A.C.) conquered Jurz 
(i.e., Gujerat) and also Broach.* But the most permanent result 
was effected by Mansurh. The Sind capital Mansura was founded 
by him some time between 750 and 770 A.C. 

But up till now no invasion was directed against the city 
of Valabhi itself. So far as is known, except Alberuni himself, none 
of the Arab geographers or historians of the 9th, loth or nth centuries 
mention Valabhi.^ The story of the destruction of the kingdom 
of Valabhi is told on the authority of a current Hindu tradition by 
Alberuni. The last known date of the Maitrakas of Valabhi is 
766-67 and AlberunPs account is quite in accordance with facts. He 
tells us'*^ how Raiika an utter pauper became rich and slowly built 
a town ; how the king of Valabhi desired to own the same town and 
was denied by Rahka ; how Rahka being afraid of the king’s resent- 
ment, **fled to the lord of Al-Mansur^ made him presents of money 
and asked to help him by a naval force.” The lord of Al-Mansur 
complied with his request and assisted him. He made a night 
attack upon king Valabha and killed him and his people and destroy- 
ed the town. ' 4 ’eople say that still in our time there are such traces 
left in that country as are found in places which were destroyed by 
unexpected night attack.”* 

1 Elliot, History of India, vol. I, p. 126. It was most probably the 
invasion of Junaid to which an allusion is made in the Navsari plates 
of Gujerat Calukya Pulake^iraja (735 A.C.) which refers to an expedi- 
tion by the Arabs in course of which they claim to have defeated 
the kings of Saindhavas, Cavotakas, Saurastras, Mauryas and Gurjaras. 
It is strange why the invader did not notice Valabhi. No reference 
to Valabhi is made in the Arab records, nor in that of Pulakesin. 

2 *‘The only known Mussalman reference to later than A.C. 750 

is Alberuni’s statement After its overthrow Valabhi remained, 

as it still continues a local town.” *‘Such an after life is in no way 
incosistent with its destruction as a leading capital in A.C. 767.” Bom, 
Gaz„ vol. I, part l, p. 95 (notes). 

3 Alberuni*s India, vol. I, pp, 192!. 

4 In support of the Hindu tradition of an expedition from 

Mansura against Valabhi between A.C. 750 770 . it is noted that the 

Arab historians of Sind record that in A.C. 758, Khalif Mansur 
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Regarding the general administration of the Maitrakas, we have 
no detailed or definite information. But the designations of 
some of the offices and territorial divisions enable 
adm^irUstration. to form an idea about the machinery of administra- 
tion. It will be seen that it did not differ much from that 
of the western Ksatrapas, the Satavahanas and the Guptas. The 
Scythian and the Gupta machineries seem to have served as models 
which were adapted to local conditions by the Maitrakas. 

The smallest administrative unit was of course the or the 

village, with the GrainakUta at its head. This GramakTda must have 
been the identical officer who is known in the Gupta records as 
Gramika or in the Scythian records as Gramanlt Grainika or Grama- 
Mojah^, The adniinistr^itipn of the village was assisted by a Mahattara 
'(flaentior>ec| aho ,iii, the Gupta as well as the Scythian recordsiias 
I\fahat,tarakas)> a Vartmaprda^ ^ Prafisaydka\ ^ Cauroddharanika.?^x\A, 
.a CafMka^, The, last two offices are so common that firoihithe 
Gupta periip 4 pn,vvafds: they invariably played a part in the/adminis- 
tration of the villages and towns, MahaitaVa literally means a senior. 
The designation of the office was probably used to dfenote the. s^nior- 
mo^trman in thp vilh'^ge, recognised universally as the mogt experienced 
and .able man of tjie village. Vartmapala was apparently /the' uoad- 
watph stationed by the road-side and Pratisaraka^ the ^night^guard 
or watchman of fields and villages.’ Caui^ddharanika^xs thC) thief- 
catcher, whose office was required in every village or town. A CUabhala 
was a soldier who was to keep in check the rogues (or Gatas) of 
the Jocality. These Catabhatas were probably not very popnlar and 

5 ent Amru-hin-Iam^Lwith a fleet . of barks to the coast of ilarada’ 
(applied^to the Porabandar,, range of hills), .A few years later, U., in 
776 A.c. a. second expedition succeeded hi taking the town but as 
sickness brake out. they .-had to return. This 'Barada' has been taken to 
be equivalent to or identical with ‘Balaba’, i.e.,VaIabhi (<^ide. Bom, Gas). 
To me, the identification ,g^eras dpubtfql, and I cannot accept it as 
having anything to, dp, with the IJindu tradition recorded by Alberuni. 
But this shows how the Islamic expeditions one aftfer another were 
being directed upon the kingdom once ruled by the Valabhi -kings and 
was falling fast before the conquering arms of Islam. 

Th^. tr^^fhery of the magician Ranka is the same cause » assigned 
by flofbes^.Xi^Wa/rt,;, .12-18) from Jain sources Gx$s.^ vol. 

Pf.94'Potj?,3, 
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the people resented their presence in the village, for a plate 
is found to record the grant of a village which was not to be entered 
by Catabhatas.’ 

Like the Grama, the Dranga (meaning a town) was also another 
small administrative unit under the head of a town-officer called 
Drangtka, This office is not found in the Gupta or pre-Gupta 
machineries of administration. 

Two other smaller administrative units were the Sthall and the 
Panthaka (from Pantha, Patha). Neither of these units are seen 
in the Gupta or subsequent records. Both the terms seem to have been 
loosely used. A place denoted with its boundaries and surroundings 
seems to have been called a 'Panthaka* and any petty division of a 
locality without any specified boundary, a 'Sthall*. Of such Sthalis and 
Panthakas we have mention in the Maitraka grants of Bafcasthall, 
Ivonapadrakasthall, Nagarapanthaka, Porabandarapanthaka, etc. 

Over several units of Gramas and Drangas with their Sthalis and 
Panthakas, was the higher administrative unit of an Ahara or Aharam, 
meaning apparently the collectorate equivalent to a modern district. 
Ahara or Aharani as an administrative unit was familiar during the 
Scythian period ; but not in the Gupta or Pala or Sena periods. 
At the head of each Ahara or Aharani was a Rastrapati corres- 
ponding to the Raatrikas (Ratthika) of Maurya and post Maurya 
records. There is no mention of Rastra as an administrative 
unit in the Maitraka machinery of government, but the office of 
the Rastrapati is mentioned in several records. Rastra and Ahara were 

I Professor H. M. Bhadkamkar disjoins the compound into 
Ca^ and Bhata and makes Cata and BhSta ; Bhala meaning the 
herald, attendant on a king, whose duty is to sing his praises. He 
points out that Yajfiavalkya speaks of Catas along with thieves etc.... 
In Mrcchakaiika, Act V, the friend of the hero remarks that even 
dogs would not want to go to a place where the catas, courtesans, etc. 
reside. The similarity in sound with Gain (or flattery) is so 
close as to lead one to translate the word by flatterer ; and the 
word may in that case denote the attendants of the king who are 
very likely to misuse their position by being harmful to others. Or 
they may be servants whose duty is to sing the praises of the king 
and his forefathers. 

In Ep. Ind., vol. XI, p. 17577 Mr. Bhadkamkar discusses certain 
Maitraka officials. 

SEPTEMBER, I928 
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probably synonyms, as they had actually been so in the Scythian 
period, for the Satahani rattha or rasfcra was also known as Satavahani- 
hara (Ahara). ' Aharas were sometimes placed also under Amatyas, 
e.g., the Govardhana ahara (mod. Nasik) governed by Amatya 
Visnupalita and Mamala ahara by Amatya Gupta. So it seems that the 
olTice of Amatya mentioned in the Maitraka grants, was not iinoften 
that of governors of Aharas or Ra.stras. In the head-quarters of 
an Ahara might have been stationed the offices of DandapMii’a, 
SthlmZidliikarana^ Adhikaranika and others. The office of Danda- 
pasika was well-known in Gupta and post-Gupta governments, but 
not the two other offices. The functions might well have been dis- 
charged by officers who were named otherwise. Dandapasika was 
apparently Head Police Officer under whom the Cauroddharanikas, 
Vartmapalas, Pratisarakas and other subordinate police officials held 
their offices. The Sthanadhikaranas appear to correspond to the 
Thanadars of the present day who even to the present day in 
Kathiawad.and Rajputana combine police and magisterial functions. 
Adhikaranika was the chief judicial magistrate of an Ahara or Rastra. 
Of Aharas we have mention in the records of Khetaka Ahara (mod. 
Khcda), Hastavaprahara (mod. Hathab). 

The largest administr^itive division in the Maitraka system of 
government was the Visaya, Visaya was well-known in post-Maurya, 
Gupta, post-Gupta, Pala and Sena — in fact, in all the North Indian — 
machineries of administration. These Visayas were equivalent to the 
Pradesas mentioned in Eran inscription of Samudragupta and were 
governed by a F imyapati. That Visaya was a larger administrative 
aiea than a Rastra (or Ahara) is proved by the Kavi Grant of 
Jayabhata of the year 486 Ant,y vol. v, p. 114) which mention 
first the Visay^apati, then the Rastrapati and then the Griima-mahattara. 
But exactly the opposite is indicated by the Samangad grant of 
Dantidurga (Ind, Ant,^ vol. xi, p. H2), Wani grant of Govinda HI 
{Ibid,, p. IS 9) and the Kanthem grant of Vikramaditya V {Ibid., vol. 
xvi, p. 24),- but all these records come from South India, where 
the principle of division might have been quite the opposite. Curiously 
enough, in the Alina grant of Dharasena II of th^ year 270 {Ind. 
Ant,, vol. vii, p. 72) the expression Khetaka-ahara-vif^aya is used. This 
shows that the terms Ahara and Visaya were sometimes but not 

1 Ray Chaudhuri, Pol, Hist, of Am, India, p. 328 (2nd Ed). 

2 Cll.y vol. HI, p, 32 notes. 
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generally used synonymously. Of Vi§ayas, we have mention in the 
Maitraka grants of SvahhlgapHravinaya^ Suryapuravisaya^ etc, 

Other important officials of the state, besides the king and 
his prime minister, were the Mahapratiliara, Mahadandamyaka, 
Smdhivigrahadhikaranay Ayuktaka, Viniyuktaka, Bhogika or Bhogod- 
dharanika, Saulkika, Anutpannadanasamudgrahaka, DVitaka, Divira 
or Divirapati, Dhruva or Dhruvadkikarana and Ru/asthumya, All 
these offices except the last three are to be met in Gupta and post- 
Gupta records and require little explanation. MahapratUura 
was the great chamberlain and Mahadmydanlyaka^ the great general. 
Both the offices were highly esteemed ; one oE the Maitraka 
kings called himself Maharaja, bu gloried in calling himself 
Mahnsfimanta, Mahapratihara, Mahadandanayaka. Sandhivigraha- 
dhikarana (i.e,, Sandhivigrahika of Gupta records) was certainly 
what is now known as the Minister of Peace and War. He 
was the most important official next to the king and, like the 
Maurya Mantrin, accompanied the king to the battlefield. Ayuktaka 
and Viniyuktaka are offices, the functions of which cannot exactly 
be determined. Ayuktaka may be identical with the Aynkta-purma 
of the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta (line 26). 
Both the terms seem to signify any superior officers in charge 
of government appointments. Bhogika or Bhogoddharanika, Saulkika^ 
and Anutapannadanasamgrahaka were offices connected with the fiscal 
administration of the Visayas or Aharas. Bhogika or Bhogoddhara- 
nika (cf. also Gupta and Pala records) was the collector of the Bhoga, 
i.e, .the state share of the land produce taken in kind, which as a 
rule was one-sixth of the produce. The term is still in use in Kathiawad. 
Saulkika (from S^ulkd) was apparently the superintendent of tolls or 
customs and ArndpannadUnasamgrahaka was the officer in charge 
for the collection of arrears of state revenue. Dhruva or Dhruvadhi- 
karana is also a fiscal office. Dhriivas or Dhrus ‘'ate actually at 
the present day employed in Kathiawad and Kacch and they 

superintend the collection of the produce in grain Their duty 

is to sec that the collector does not collect more than liis proper 
share.”* Divira or Divirapati was an officer entrusted with the 
working out of accounts,* The writer of one of the Maitraka 

1 Ind, Ant.y vol. V, 1876, Biihler, Grants from Valabhu 

2 *Tn the land-grants Divira or Divirapati is always used as 
a title especially for the officials who drew up the Sasanas. This 
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plates was Divira Skandabhafca. Dutaka, lit*, a messenger, was 
the technical title of an officer employed in connection with formal 
grants. His office, as Fleet rightly infers/ 'was to carry not the 
actual charter itself for delivery into the hands of the grantees, but 
the king’s sanction and order to the local officials who were to have 
the charter drawn up and delivered*. It was thus an office with some 
responsibility which necessitated the appointment of the Sandhi- 
vigrahadhikarana himself in one case, and of the Rajaduhitr (Bhupa 
or Bhuva) herself and generally of the Yuvarajas in others. Rafa- 
sthaniya is a little known office, the exact rank of which 
cannot be easily determined. Besides in the Valabhi grants, it is 
also mentioned in the Deo-Baranak inscription of Jivitagupta and 
in the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala where, as elsewhere, the 
office is not given a very high rank. Some scholars have sought 
to render it by 'viceroy,* others by ‘foreign secretary* and still 
others by 'political agent or regent.* The rendering ‘viceroy* may 
at once be dismissed, for as we have said before, the Maitraka 
dominion was not at all extensive. Scarcely had they any foreign 
relation, so that an office of a foreign secretary could ever be required. 
Nor the rendering 'political agent* is satisfactory. Fleet is right 
when he says that in the case of regal and official titles and terms 
denoting territorial divisions, “it is much better to use the original 
Sanskrit words, than to render them*’ by modern equivalents. For, 
these equivalents ‘‘are of modern invention and cannot possibly be 
satisfactory equivalents, even if they should happen to approach to 
the relative meanings.”^ As for this office of Rajasthaniya, Biihler 
sought information in the Lokaprakaha of Ksemendra where it is 
defined as, ^*Praj\palamrtham^udvahati rakmyati sa raiasthaniyah!* 

position shows that it denoted the holder of some office. K.^emendra 
in his Lokaprakaha gives a clue to the meaning of the word. He 
speaks of various classes of Diviras, Ganjadiviras, Nagaradiviras, 
Gramadiviras, etc,, and next he mentions Kayasthas.... And next 
when he proceeds to propound the forms of bonds and documents, 
he says, T will now propound all written documents according to 
the details of each in their proper order for the benefit of the Diviras*. 
Hence it becomes evident that these officials were connected with 
working out accounts.” According to some, it is a loan word from 
Persian. Ind Ant., vol. VI. Biihler, Further Valabhi grants. 

I £ 7 //., vol III, p. 100 notes, 2 lbid*% p, 32 notes, 
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^‘He who carries out the object of protecting subjects and shelters them 
is called a Rajasthanlya/'^ It may mean any government official who 
is required to look after the peaceful protection of the people or royal 
officials in general. 

Of the bigger administrative divisions like Dem^ Bhukti and 
Mandalay which loom so large in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods, 
the Maitraka machinery of administration seem to have known 
nothing.* No mention is made of any local Parisad in the Maitraka 
grants, far less of any Mantriparisad or of any institution like Gosthi 
or Sa»pgha of corporate activity. •'* 

The Maitraka kings of Valabhi were almost all Parama-mahe- 
8varas,i.e., fervent devotees o'* Siva. Two or three of them were Parama- 
bhagavatas and only one was a Paramadityabhakta. 
State of Religion, Ksatriyas themselves, they all belonged to Brah- 

manical Hinduism. But tolerance was one of their singular virtues and 
the picture of the state of religion, the Maitraka grants present 
to us, does credit to the dynasty. One of the kings, Guhasena, 
who was originally a ParamamaheSvara, was actually converted 
into Buddhism and styled Paramopasaka. Dhruvasena I himself was 
a Vaisnava— a Parama-bhagavata, but his sistePs daughter Dudda 
was a Paramopasika, Dudda, herself a nun, established a Buddhist 
convent which received grants from her uncle and, even during the 
reign of Guhasena, her convent continued to enjoy the protection 
of the rulers.^ The mention of eighteen Buddhist schools is an 

1 InJ, Ant.y loc. cit, 

2 Valabhi officers have been discussed in the Bom, Gaz., vol. I, 
part 1 , op, cit, and incidentally by Buhler and Fleet, while editing the 
inscriptions. Also see hid, Ant.y vols. V, XV. and Fp, Ind.y vol. 
XI, p. i 7 S-i 77 y op, cit, 

3 The Navalakhi plates of Siladitya I, Sam. 286 {Ep, Ind,,\o\, 
XI, p, 174) mention another important Maitraka official, e.g., the 
Kumaramatyas which is often precedvid by the word Rajasthanlyas. 
To me Kumaramatya does not signify any special office other than 
that of the Amatya and it seems probable that those Araatyas who were 
princes of the blood royal were called Kumaramatyas. The word has 
been used in the Gupta records in this sense. (For different explana- 
tions of the word see Ep, Iui,y vol. X, p. 50, note 2 ; also vol. XI, 
P* 176 (g). 

4 Ind, Ant,y vol, IV— Buhler, Grant of king Guhasena, 
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important information as regards the history of Hfnayana Buddhism. 
The information is corroborated by the statement of Yuan Chwang, who 
says that in a hundred convents of Valabhi, the Hinayana was chiefly 
studied. ‘The i8 schools of Dudda*s grant can only refer to the 
Hinayana, because the division of Buddhism is known to have been 
cultivated in that number of Nikfiyas.* Yuan Chwang also states that 
near the town of Valabhi, there was a convent built by O-tche-lo. We 
have already seen that this statement of the pilgrim finds corroboration 
in a grant of Dharasena II. Like Dudda, Mimma, alluded to in a grant 
of Guhasena, was also a ParamopasikA — a Buddhist nun, who built 
the AhhyantarikavihZira which received grants from the king. Graiits 
were also lavishly made to Brahmins and when the records are care- 
fully studied we can make out the different Vakhas and 13hcdas that 
existed amongst the Brahmins in western India durin.^ those centuries. 
Buddhism thus flourishe<l side by side with Brahmanism ; and worship 
of images formed part of the religion, for in the grants, Kali, Laksmi, 
Sarasvatl and other goddesses are mentioned. The Hindu pantheon was 
thus not unknown ; and the evidence of Yuan Chwang bears testimony 
to it. He says, “It (Valabhi) had lOO Buddhist monasteries with 6000 
Brethren adherents of the Hinayana Sammatlya school ; of Deva 
temples there were some hundreds, and the adherents of the various 
systems were very numerous.* Speaking of Su-la-cha (Surat) ^ he 
says, “There were more than $0 monasteries with above 30CO Brethren, 
the majority being of the Mahayanist Sthnvira system ; the Deva 
temples were above too in number and the sectaries lived pell-mell.”'* 

Niharranjan Ray 


1 Watters, Chwang ^ vol. II, p, 246. 

2 Ibid,, p. 248. The pilgrim uses the expression ^‘Mahayanist 
Sthaviras” but the Fang-chih has only the single term ‘^Sthavira.’^ 

3 Maitraka grants are numerous. They have mostly been 
edited in the Ind, Ant,, vols. I — XX, of the Ep. Ind,, vols. III — XV, 
in CIL% vol. Ill and in the early vols. of the JBBRA 8 , 
New grants are still being discovered (cf. Arch^ Pro. Report, Western 
Circle ; Ep. Ind, etc). These grants are the main sources of my infor- 
mation, My acknowledgments are due to the editors of these grants. 
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II 

It is a very significant fact that none of Kavikankana’s ancestors 
has been mentioned in the elaborate lists of Vaisnavas prepared by the 
members of the Vaisnava community of the time. Nor does Kavi- 
kankana himself mention any of the famous Vaisnava families that 
lived in villages not far away from his own, e. g., the Khan family of 
Kullna-grama. In his 'Dig vandana/ he makes only a simple mention 
of ‘Brahmanacarana* and ‘Vaisnavacarana,’ but in the details of his 
'vandaiirV that follows, there is no mention of a poet of the Caitanya 
Literature. The following names have been mentioned : Valmlkl, 
Parasara, ^^uka, Vyasa, Brhaspati, Jayadeva, Vidyapati, Kalidasa, 
Krttivasa, Manika Datta (the older poet of the Candl Song) and 
Balarama, his predecessor. ‘ 

Of literary subjects and works, the following have been named : 
Pafijika, Tika, Nyaya, Kosa, Natika, Ganavrtti, Vyakarana, Dandin’s 
work, Pingala's chandas, poems of Bharavi and Magha, Jaimini-Bharata, 
Vyasa's works, Meghadiita, Naiaadha, Kumarasambhava, Raghu- 
vamsa, Raghava-pandaviya, songs of Jayadeva, Sapta^atJ, Mudra- 
rakaasa, Malatimadhava, Hitopadefia, Vasavadatta, Kamandakiya- 
Niti, Dipika, Bhasvati, Kavyapraka§a, Ratnavall, Sahityadarpana, 
Durghatavrtti, Vaidyaka, Jyotisa, Veda, Vedanta philosophy, etc.-* 

1 121 * 11 ^ I ^ II 

'5119 I 

'Sirfsi I ^ti?1 II 

Bg*! I ^?III ^l^lf II 

2 ^1511, ^ «t 5t I 

c*Ft^ "sii^ « 

<1^ < 

5Ffa p '5i?atc’t, 'sfafa a? sfc^ ii 

’ic® i 

’H'5 ii 
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A reference at least to the innumerable Vaisnava works written 
by Rupa, Sanatana, Jiva, Kavikarnapura, and others, and especially 
those by the Khan family of Kulina-grama, might reasonably be 
expected here. 

In Kavikahkana^s work, the VaiSyas are said to be worshippers of 
Kr§na. They take the name of Krsna even when they are making the 
valuation of things to be purchased for their shop. They are a peace- 
loving people taking care of agricultural, pastoral and shop-keeping 
business.^ A host of Vaisnava names appear in connection with the 
pigeon flying sport of Dhanapati in his childhood. But Kavikahkana 
does not attribute the Vaisnava faith to the higher sections of the 
society. 

The following particulars recorded in the Candimangala are not 
consistent with the Vaisnava mode of thinking : 

i. Although Rama and Krsna are both conceived of as Vaisnava 
deities, the former is deemed inferior to the latter in the Caitanya 
Literature. Kr§na is the ‘Purna Brahma* who can grant ‘bhakti* 
(love’) to his worshippers. RSma is only a portion of the former, 
and can grant 'mukti* to his adherents.’* *Mukli’ or ‘release from 
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the bond of samsara* is much inferior to ‘bhakti’ in the estimation of 
the followers of the Caitanya cult. Kavikahkana devotes a poem 
to the Vandana of Rama, but there is no Vandana of Krgna in his 
work. 

ii. In his Caitanya-vandana, Kavikahkana gives a very imperfect 
view of the tenets of the Caitanya cult. Caitanya preaches ‘bhakti’ 
to his followers, but Kavikahkana attributes to him the discovery of 
the way to ‘mukti.^' 

iii. Kavikahkana gives a detailed classification of the different 
sections of the Brahmana caste, according to the method instituted by 
Ballala Sena a minute account of the Kayastha caste,* as well as 
of the Subarna vanik caste, has been given in the work of Kavikahkana. 
But there is no account of the different §akhas of the Vaisnava com- 
munity. 

iv. Kavikahkana is acquainted with very minute preparations of 
fish in an infinite variety. Some of the varieties are being noticed 
in this connection, (i) Soup of the rohit fish with arum and pounded 
pe[)per. (2) Soup of the rohit fish with pumpkin gourd (kugmanda), 
potato and dried balls of pasted pulse. (3) Acid soup of the sakul 
fish with plums. (4) Acid soup of 6akul fish with mango. (5) Acid 
soup of ^akul fish devoid of its bones, over-seasoned with salt and 
stirred with the stick into a paste-like substance. (6j Breparation of 
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§akul spawns with prepared mustard paste. (7) Acid soup of the 
eel fish with tamarind juice. (8) Singed fish with lemon juice. 
(9) Fried paste balls of the crayfish. (10) A hodgepodge preparation 
of natiya, dried pillules of pasted pulse, lobsters and jack fruit seeds. 
Also various other preparations of this sort have been described 
in the Song of Candi,^ This does not indicate the poet's living in 
an orthodox Vaisnava family where no fish was allowed to be brought. 

Let us now turn to another aspect of the subject, and try to 
see what religious view was actually professed by the poet of the 
“Candi-maugala.” The work begins with the following benedictory 
verse which appears in every edition of the work : 

‘‘Whom the Vedanta Philosophy calls by the name of ‘Brahma/* 

By others called the ‘Purusa-pradhana/ 

The ultimate Source of the Universe, the Cause, the Interceder and 

the Protector, 

To Him do I offer a hundred thousand obeisances.'* 

The editors of the Candimangala have mixed up this verse with the 
GaneSa-vandana that follows this. The verse however does not seem 
to refer to Gane§a, but to the ‘Brahman,' or the Absolute, whom the 
poet acknowledges as the Supreme God. The poet does not name 
his God, but only refers to the doctrines of the Vedanta, the Sankhya, 
and to the mass of philosophical opinions accumulated in the 
learned society of his day. The gods and goddesses of Hindu 
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society as embodied in the Smrti of his time are each looked on 
as a partial view of the One God. He does not disregard any 
of the deities sanctioned in the Smrti, but, in common with all other 
Smarta scholars of the time, he reveres them all. The Smrti scholars 
of the mediaeval times acknowledged five deities, and were, on 
that account, known as the ‘pancopasakas,' Ganesa, Surya, Siva, Durga 
and Visnui these were the five deities acknowledged by the Smartac. 
Kavikarikana commences his immortal work after invoking the aid of 
all these deities. 

He is however of a philosophic temperament in the conception of 
the origin of things. In the theory of creation, he quotes the Sankhya 
doctrine, modified by the later views adopted in the Purfinas. 

'*The One God took various appearances, 

The ear-ring is not, in fact, different from gold. 

The Master deposited the seed upon Prakrti, 

And thus the beautiful son is born, called Mahan. 

To Mahat is born the son called Ahamkara, 

From him came into existence the whole creation. 

Five sons are born to Ahaiijkara, whose names are, 

Earth, Water, Fire, Sky and Air. 

These Five are popularly named the Five Gross Elements. 
Innumerable are the creatures that came into being out of these. 
One God became Three owing to differences in Giina, 

By the influence of the Rajas, came into being the Swan-carried god. 
By the influence of the Sattva, came Visnu, the Protector. 

By the influence of Tamas, came Mahadeva, the Destroyer.' 

This is apparently the language of the Sankhya ; but in fact, it 
is far removed from the Sankhya doctrines. The origin of all this is to 
be found out not in any one of the philosophies, nor in the Upanisads, 
nor in the Mahabharata. But it is a curious combination of all these, 
with the one object of making the religion popular among the uncul- 
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tured folk, who can never tolerate the atheism of the Sahkhya, 
nor can they gra«p the different philosophical doctrines. This 
is the Smrti of Bengal. With the political object of the up-keep 
of the society, the Smrti has had to adopt doctrines or no 
doctrines that could please the mass, who must have concrete gods 
to worship. The ‘purusa’ and the 'prakrti* must be understood as 
the father and the mother ; the ‘Mahat’ is therefore to be their son, 
who again is thought of as the father of five sons. 

The two ‘kula-devatas* ('the family deities’) of the family 
of Kavikafikana are the *Cakraditya l^iva* and the 'Siinha-vahini Devi/ 
both of whom are non-Vaisnava deities.' It would be paradoxical 
to hold that Kavikankana was a Vaianava and that he worshipped the 
Sakta deities as his ‘kula-devatas*. But if we take the view that he held 
the religious views of a Smarta scholar, the absurdity is gone. 

Kavikankana 's grandfather is said to have been once a devout 
worshipper of ^iva, and subsequently to have been initiated into the 
ten-syllabled mantra of Gopala.® He did not however give up the 
worship of his ‘kuladevatas' on that account. Both the ‘kuladevatas' 
still exist in the native village of Kavikankana. This is in agreement 
with the view that the poet was a Smarta. The family seems to have 
been all along tolerant of different religious views. It is to be noted 
however that the wavering grandfather says nothing as to the character 
of the grandson. 

It is a characteristic of the puranic religion that when a parti- 
cular god is praised, he is raised to the status of the Supreme Deity, 
apparently unmindful of the contradictory nature of such a statement. 
As a puranic scholar, Kavikankana also had the same defect. At one 
place, he describes himself as a being seated on the honey oozing out of 
the foot-lotus of Govinda ; ^ but at another place, Candi is said to 
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be the very origin of Hari, Hara and Hiranya-garbha.^ Although 
the poet proclaims to his hearers the non-Valmikian story that Rrima- 
candra invoked and worshipped the goddess Durga, before he could 
slay the ten-headed demon, yet he is loud in his declaration of the 
greatness of Visnu, Let me cite a legend quoted by the poet himself 
towards the end of his monumental work. 

"Listen to me, my daughter, I shall tell you the history. One 
day, the god Paficanana came a-begging to where Narayana dwelt. 
The two were at once engaged in a familiar conversation, at the end 
of which Visnu gave to the beggar god, various jewels and a garland 
of the ‘parijata^ flowers. When the latter came home to Kailasa, each of 
his two sons, Guha and Gajanana, desired to have the garland. When 
the dispute between the two brothers reached a climax, the great 
god had to devise a means to settle the dispute. He said that the 
garland would be given away to that one of the two brothers who 
could undertake to finish the pilgrimage to all the tlrthas within the 
course of a single day. This pacified the two brothers, who agreed 
to undertake the journey at once. Kartikeya began to wander from 
one tirtha to another with the speed of the wind god ; but Ganesa did 
not stir out. He devoted himself to taking the name of Hari, which act 
has all the merits that can be acquired by bathing in all the tlrthas. 
After some time, GaneSa came to his father, and wanted the prize. The 
great god said : ‘you are short of stature, my child, how is it that 
you have finished your pilgrimage to all the tlrthas so quickly ?’ To 
this, GaneSa replied : ‘All the tlrthas assemble together at the place 
where a devoted Vaisnava takes the name of Govinda.' ►^iva was satis- 
fied at this, and presented the garland to him. When Kartikeya 
came home in the evening, he was extremely aggrieved to see the 
garland around the neck of GaneiSa, and accused his father of having 
deceived him. But in the philosophical discussion that ensued, 
Kartikeya admitted his own defeat,*'^ 
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Such a legend at the end of a work is tempting indeed, and, with- 
out a careful examination of the details of the whole of the text, the 
attribution of Vaisnavism to the poet cannot possibly be withheld. 

From what has been said, it appears clear and transparent that 
Kavikahkana Mukundarama CakravartI was neither a Vaisnava, nor 
a Sfikta, nor a Saiva, nor a Saura, nor a Ganapata ; but he was every 
thing. In other words, he was a believer in all the deities of the 
Smarta cult of mediaeval Bengal. 

Basanta Kumar Chatterjee 

N. B. To take the name of Visnu at the time of taking medicine, 
to take the name of Madhusudana at the time of a distress, to take 
the name of Padmanabha while going to bed, to take the 
name of Srihari while starting out to some place, to cry 
an ejaculation of ‘Hari bale* as a sign of joy, and expressions 
like ‘RfikhCi Hari, Mare ko P ( = Who can kill him whom Hari 
protects) — are very common in Bengal in the phrasreology of the 
Bengali language, and are used by people irrespective of caste or 
creed. But some of these expressions have been cited as evidences 
of the poet’s Vaisnavism. 
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Hindu Calendar 


The early religion of the Hindus reveals an intimate knowledge of 
the times and seasons, and there was from the earliest limes, to regulate 
their rites and ceremonies, a calendar setting forth the order in which 
they should be observed. This calendar., in the earlier periods, was of 
an imperfect character, which led to methods afterwards adopted for 
its improvement, generally with a view to its adaptation to religious 
rather than to secula’ uses. 

Now, among all the nations, the fundamental periods of time, the 
day, the monfh, the year, arc the same, the variations occnrrrng in 
them being principally in the arrangement of the days to forfn months 
and years ; in the subdivisions of the day ; in the limes to be reckon- 
ed as the commencement of the day ; whether at mid-night, sun-rise, 
or noon ; in the sub-di visions of the year into months, differing from 
each other as to the number of days of each ; in the various kinds 
of months to form the year, and the like. There have been in all nations 
certain difficulties experienced as to the time when the year should 
be reckoned to begin, and in the consequent arrangement of the 
months and seasons, so that they should recur at regular intervals. 

The present Indian system has been thus described by Whitney : ' 
'Tn the ordinary reckoning of time, these elements are variously 
combined. Throughout Southern India the year and month made 
use of are solar, and the day civil ; the beginning of eacli month 
and year being counted, in practice, from the sun-rise nearest to the 
moment of their actual commencement. In all Northern India the 
year is luni solar, the month is lunar and is divided into both lunar 
and civil days ; the year is composed of a variable number of months, 
either twelve or thirteen, beginning always with the lunar month, 
of which the commencement next precedes the true commencement 
of the sidereal year. Hut underneath this division, the division of 
the actual sidereal year into twelve solar months is likewi.se kept up, 
and to maintain the concurrence of the civil and lunar days, and 
the lunar and solar months, is a process of great complexity, into 
the detail of which we need not enter here.” 


Whitney’s notes to the Surya Siddhanta, I, 13. 
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These complications are, however, of later growth. The four 
ways of reckoning time, the Savana, the Cfinclra, the Naksatra and 
the Saura, are not all referred to in the early works, and even 
in the later days all these measures of time were not fully utilised. 
The information about the calendar used in the Vedic times is 
gathered from stray references in the Vedic and classical 
literature of India. Tilak remarks, “There are several sacrificial 
hymns in the Rgveda, which show that the sacrificial ceremonies 
must have been considerably developed ; and as no sacrificial 
system could be developed without the knowledge of months, 
seasons, and the year, it will not be too much to presume that in 
the Vedic times there must have existed a calendar to regulate the 
sacrifices. It is difficult to determine the exact nature of this calendar, 
but a study of the sacrificial literature would show that the phases 
of the moon, the changes in the seasons, and the southern and northern 
courses of the sun were the principal landmarks in the measurement 
of time in those early days. What is still more interesting, however, 
is that the leading features in the early sacrifices are the same as those 
in the yeav.'^^ 

The ancient Esis, therefore, prepared their calendar mainly for 
sacrificial purposes, and the performance of various sacrifices facilitated 
the maintenance of the calendar. When the course of sacrifices was 
completed, it was found that the year also had run its course, and 
the sacrifice and the year, therefore, became synonymous terms. There 
are passages in the Brahmanas where Samvatsara and Yajiia are 
used as convertible terms.- 

The difficulties experienced by the Hindus in adjusting their 
calendar occasioned repeated changes of their system. “At one period 
the motion of the moon was taken as its foundation, and the lunar 
month was formed to agree with the phases of the moon. Then a 
change took place, and a solar month was formed, constituted so as 
to be reckoned by the time the sun, in its progress, remained in each 
sign of the solar Zodiac. Another change followed, efforts being 
made to reconcile the two previous systems, in which each kind of 
month preserved its original character, the solar month being reckoned 

1 Tilak’s Orion, p. ii. 

2 Kairqfh: 1 irgrrqfim’Tr: 1— Ait. Brahmana, ii,i7 ; : 

iraiTqfimT, l — ^atapatha Brrdimana, ii, 2, 2, 4. Also Ait. Br., iv, 22 ; Sata- 
patha Br., xi, i, i, i j 2, 71. 
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in ordinary civil days, and the lunar months measured by tithis or 
lunar days, each being one-thirtieth part of a synodic period, the 
time elapsing between two conjunctions of the sun and the moon. 
The result of these efforts was the formation of the luni-solar year, 
either in civil days or in tithis!*^ 

The ancient Hindus were struck with the daily appearance of 
the moon in the heavens and observed that the moon had a regular 
course among the stars. The moon moved from a star and came 
back to the same in 27 solar days. Hence they fixed the path of 
the moon in the heavens, and. because they found that the moon 
finished this course in 27 solar days, they divided the path in so many 
asterisms. 

Moreover, the ^ncient Hindus found that the moon totally dis- 
appeared one night and again became full and round another night. 
They called these phases new and full moon and further observed 
that from one new moon to another or from one full moon to another 
the sun rises thirty times.* Hence one lunar month became equivalent 
to thirty days. The ancient Hindus further observed that the star that 
rose or set at sun-rise one day, would not do so after the lapse of several 
days.* They concluded that the sun like the moon moved among the 
stars in the heavens and that the sun took 12 months to complete this 
course. Thus according to this calculation a month consists of 30 days 
and a year contains 12 months.^ 

The Hindus from continued observations invented from their 
imaginative brain a table or arrangement beginning from the infinite 
time and ending with the minutest divisions of day. In the first 
chapter of Manu-samhita, we get the, following arrangement : 

“The sun causes the division of day and night, which are of two 
sorts, those of men, and those of the gods j the day for the work of 


1 Breniiand's Hindu Astronomy, p. 

2 The word is derived from and month at first meant 

lunar month only. The English words ‘'moon” and “month** are 
similarly derived. The word *‘»fm** also means as in (Eg- 

veda. 8, 94, 2). Another synonym for the moon is 

3 Tait. Brahmana, i, 5i 2, i. 

4 Satapatha Brahmana, 4,6,1,11 ; 6,2,1,26 ; 6, 2, 2, 5 and 12. 

Also vide Prof. Jogesh Chandra Roy's book, “Our Astronomy 
and Astronomers,** p. 10. 
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all creatures in their several employments, the night for their slumber. 
A month is a day and night of the Pitrs, and it is divided into two 
parts ; the bright half is their day for work, and the dark half their 
night for sleep. A year is a day and night for the gods, and that 
also is divided into two parts ; the day is when the sun moves towards 
the North ; the night when it moves towards the South. Learn now 
the duration of the day and night of Brahma, with that of the ages, 
respectively and in order. Four thousand years of the gods they call 
Krta (or Satya) age ; and its limits at the beginning and at the end 
are in like manner as many hundreds. In the three successive ages, 
together with their limits, at the beginning and end of them are 
thousands and hundreds diminished by one. This aggregate of four 
ages, amounting to twelve thousand divine ages added together, must 
be considered as a day of Brahma. His night has also the same 
duration. The above mentioned days of the gods, or twelve thousand 
of their years multiplied by seventy-one, form what is named here a 
Manvantara. There are alternate creations and destructions of worlds 
through innumerable Manvantaras. The Supreme Being performs this 
again and again.” 

A similar arrangement is given in astronomical works of later times, 
but with the ages reckoned in years of mortals. For comparison, 
the following extract is taken from the Surya Siddhanta’ : 

*'A solar year consists of twelve solar months ; and this is called 
a day of the gods.® An Ahoratra (day and night) of the gods and 
that of Asuras (demons) are mutually at the reverse of each other 
(viz., a day of the gods is the night of the demons, and, conversely, a 
night of the gods is a day of the demons). Sixty Ahoratras multiplied 
by six make a year of the gods and of the demons. The time 
containing twelve thousand years of the gods is called a Caturyuga 
(the aggregate of the four yugas, Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali). 
These four yugas, including their Sandhya and Sandhyamsa,^ 
c >ntain 4,320,000 years. The tenth part of 4,320,000, the number of 

1 Surya Siddhanta, I. 13-21, 

2 The gods are supposed to icside on Mount Meru under the 
North Pole, where the day lasts for six months. The Asuras are 
said to reside in the South Pole. 

3 The Sandhya and Sandhyam^a are the dawn and evening 
twilight, and as the days of mortals have these, so from analogy, 
those of the gods had been likewise. 
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years in a Great Yuga, multiplied by 4.3,2,!, respectively, make up 
the years of each of the four yugas, Krta, Treta, Dvapara and 
Kali, including their sixth part, which is collectively the number 
of years of Sandhya and Sandhyamsa (the periods at the commence- 
ment and expiration of each yuga). Seventy-one Great Yugas (contain- 
ing 306,720,000 solar years) constitute a Manvantara (a period from 
the beginning of a Manu to its end), and at the end of it, 1,728,000, 
the whole number of solar years of the Krta, is called its Sandhi ; 
and it is the time when a universal deluge occurs. Fourteen such Manus, 
with their Sandhis, constitute a Kalpa, at the beginning of which is 
the fifteenth Sandhi, which contains as many years as a Krta does. 
Thus, a thousand of the Great Yugas make a Kalpa, a period which 
destroys the whole world. It is a day of the god Brahma, and his 
night is equal to his day. The age of Brahma consists of a hundred 
years, according to the enumeration of day and night. One-h^lf of 
his age has elapsed, and this present Kalpa is the first in the remaining 
half of his age.’’ 

Mention of Kalpa, as a measure of time, though found in the 
Puranas and Sanihitas of a later date, is nowhere to be found in the 
Vedas. The peculiar form in which the construction of the Kalpa 
is expressed attracted much attention in the western countries more 
than two centuries ago, and various theories were put forward to 
account for it. For the purpose of examining this construction, follow- 
ing backwards the order in which the Kalpa has been formed, we get : 
i Kalpa “ 14 Manvantaras + 1 Krta 
The Manvantara = 71 Mahayugas + i Krta 
I Mahayuga ^ 10x432,000 years 
Krta = 4x432,000 years 

Therefore, the Manvantara = 710x432,000+4x432,000 

= 714x432,000 

Hence, the Kalpa = (14x714+4) x 432,000 years = 4,320,000,000 
It will be seen that this number consists of two factors, 14 x 714+4, 
which has the form mn+r«= 10,000, and the co-efficient 432,000. In 
this connection Brennand remarks ; “The form of the number shows 
that its inventors had a special design in view in its construction, 
i.e., to multiply the Kali period with the significant figure 432 un- 
changed. If they had no other design, there would have been no 
reason why they should have deviated from the rule laid down in 
the Institutes of Manu, which only required that they should multiply 
the divine age by a thousand. If they had merely wished to multiply 
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432, OCX) by 10 , 000 , they would not have taken the trouble of 
putting the operation into such a singular form. It is clear that they did 
not wish to alter the factors already existing, in the Kali Yuga, 
namely, 60x60x60x2, and that they specially wished to multiply 
by 10,000, so that their system would still be in conformity with that 
which was established in the Institutes of Manu and in the Vedas. 
Now there are a great many ways- in which they might have multi- 
plied by io,cx)0, and the fact that they selected the special form 
(14X 714+4) shows a design. The number is one out of the set mn+r 
« 10,000.^ If we take m to be any number less than icx) which is 
not one of the eleven factors of 5^ X 2^ (each of which would divide 
lOjCXXD without a remainder), it would find by division a number 
which would have the form mn+r, and there would be 89 such cases, 
thus, 

10, ooo=3X 3,333 + 1 *6x i 6,666+4=7 X i ,428 + 4-9X i»ni + i 
-11x909 + 1 = 12x833+4=13x769+3-14x714+4 
And so on, we might go through the whole of the 89 cases. Out of 
all these cases, it is incredible that the particular form 14x714+4 
should have been selected by chance”.^ 

It is, therefore, almost certain, that the astronomers who invented 
the Kalpa had made the discovery that in 714 years the Solstice had 
retrograded approximately 10®, Then the Solstice would have gone 
bad: 14° in 1,000 years or 140® in io,CX)0 years. In 140° there are 504, OCX) 
seconds, which, divided by io,(X)0, gives the precession equal to 50*4." 
This coincidence could not have happened by chance where there were 
so many adverse cases. Hence we may conclude that the construc- 
tion of the Kalpa was designed to include a correct estimate of 
precession. 

Next we come to the Mahayuga. There are references to the 
Mahayuga and the various yugds in the Vedas, the Samhitas and 
the Brahmanas. We have already seen in the extracts from Manu 
Samhila mentioned before that a Mahayuga, which is the aggregate 
of the four yugas amounts to twelve thousand years of the gods ; 

1 It will be interesting to note here that mn+r » 10,000, is just 
one of the important indeterminate equations of the Hindus for the 
solution of which their early writers sometimes challenge each other 
in grotesque language. Vide the seventh and eighth sections of 
chapter XVIII, Brahmasphuta Siddhanta, 

2 Brcnnand*s Hindu Astronomy, p, 182, 
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and one day ;(including night) of the gods is one year of the mortals,i.e,, 
360 Saura days. The ancient Saura day is the variable time which the 
sun takes in its motion over each degree of the Ecliptic, the aggre- 
gate being the same as the number of parts into which the circle of 
the Ecliptic is divided ; and from this, the apparent sidereal revolu- 
tion of the sun, or the sidereal year is 360 Saura days. But the Hindu 
astronomers also reckoned the sidereal year in mean solar time to 
be 36s days 6 hours 12 mins. 36 secs., according to Pulisa Siddhanta, 
or, as a mixed number to be = 36s|gj mean solar days. The Surya Sid- 
dhanta' adds a fraction of a second more to the length of the year, 
the Brahma Siddhanta makes the year less by about 27 seconds, 
and in the Arya Siddh<inta it is made less by about six seconds. 

Therefore, the Mahayuga = 1 2,000 X 360 Saura years = 4,320,000 
Saura years, one year of the gods being equal to 360 Saura years, == 
360x365^55 mean solar days. The Mahayuga is, therefore, equal 
to 1, 577)917, 800 mean solar days according to the Pulisa Siddhanta. 
The Surya Siddhanta makes it 28 days more, i.e., 1,577,917,828® 
mean solar days and the Brahma Siddhanta makes it 1350 days less. 
The Mahayuga again was further subdivided and made up of the 
Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas, in the following manner : 

The Krta = four times the Kali and four-tenths of 4,320,000 

== 1,728,000 

The Treta = thrice the Kali and three-tenths of 4,320,000 = 1,296,000 

The Dvapara = twice the Kali and two-tenths of 4,320,000 = 864,000 

The Kali =- one tenth of 4,320,000 = 432,000 

Thus the total is 4,320,000 years 

At each of these commencing epochs Hindu astronomers con- 
sidered that the moving celestial bodies were in conjunction. 

A difference of opinion existed among the more ancient astro- 
nomers as to whether their calculations ought to begin from the 
beginning of Brahman's life or the beginning of a Kalpa ; and it is 
suggested in the Surya Siddhanta that the end of the Krta yuga 
is a convenient epoch, from which to compute easily the terrestrial 
days and to find the mean places of the planets. It says :® 

*‘At the end of the Krta yuga the mean places of all the planets, 
except their nodes and apogees, coincide with each other in the first 

1 Surya Siddhanta, I, 37. 

2 Surya Siddhanta, I, 57 and 58. 
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point of stellar Aries. At the same instant the place of the moon’s 
apogee is nine signs, her ascending node is six signs, and the places 
of the other slow-moving apogees and nodes^ whose revolutions are 
mentioned before, are not without degrees (i.e., they contain some 
signs and also degrees).^' 

But it will be seen that jiny one of the above epochs might be 
used for the purpose of computing the mean places of each ; and as 
the Kali, the smallest period of all, was just as useful as the others 
for their purpose, it alone was generally used. So that this 
epoch is one of great importance in considering problems affecting 
Hindu astronomy as well as questions relating to their civil time.' 

VVe have already said that yuga, as a measure of time, is men- 
tioned several times in the Vedic literature.- It is also stated that 
three yugas have already elapsed.* In the Taittirlya Samhita these 
three are mentioned by names, viz,, Krta, Treta and Dvapara.' In 
the Vajasaneyi Sarnhita also these names are given.* Then in the 
Brahmanas all the four yugas are mentioned by names, viz., Krta, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali.® It may be noted here that in the Vedauga 
Jyotisa, as well as in the Vedas, a cycle of five (or six years) is used 
which is also called a yuga.^ These five were called samvatsara, 
parivatsara, idavatsara, idvatsara, vatsara® (or anuvatsara).® Though 
these five years for a cycle are mentioned in most places as sainvatsara, 
parivatsara, idavatsara, anuvatsara and idvatsara, yet sometimes 
only four years are mentioned by names as in Tait. Br,, i, 4, 10. 
Sometimes six years also are given for a cycle and the name of 
iduvatsara is added to the list'® But the cycle of five years was 
more current not only at the time of the Vedas, but also after 
the vedic period and even at the time of the Vedanga Jyotisa.' ' The 

1 Brennand's Hindu Astronomy, p. 36. 

2 Rgveda, x, 72,2 ; i, 103,4 ; v, 52,4 ; v, 73,3 ; i, 158,6 ; vi, 8,5. 

3 Ibid., X, 97,1 ; Tait. Samhita and Vajasaneyi Saiphita, I2,7S ; 
Sayana names them as Krta, Treta and Dvapara. 

4 Tait Samhita, iv, 3,3. 

5 Vajasaneyi Samhita, 30,18. 

6 Tait Brahmana, iii,4,i ; Ait Brahmana, 33,15. 

7 Rgveda, vii, 103, 7,8. 

8 Vajasaneyi Samhita, 26, 45 ; 30, 15 and Tait Br., iii, 4, i. 

9 Tait Br., i, 4, 10. 10 Tait. Br., iii, 10, 4. 

II S. B. Dikshit’s Bharatiya Jyotih Sastra, p. 37. 
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importance of the cycle of five or six years is this a lunar month 
consisted of 30 days, and 360 days were regarded to consti- 
tute a year : this was about sj days too short. This required an 
intercalation to be admitted in the quinquennial period by doubling 
one month. There were, moreover, the two cycles of Jupiter. One 
was Bfhas patios (or Jupiter’s) year consisting of nearly 12 Saura years, 
the other the cycle consisting of 60 years. Each of the sixty years 
was called Brhaspati Mana, or Madhyama, his mean motion through 
one sign. These years had each a separate name. The cycle of 
Brhaspati of 12 years, as described by ParaSara, quoted by Varaha- 
mihira, is thus explained : 

“The name of the year is determined from the Nakaatra in which 
Brhaspati rises and sets heliacally, and they follow in the order of 
the lunar months. The years beginning with Kartika commence with 
the Naksatra Krttika, and to each there appertain two Nakaatras, 
except the Sth, nth and 12th years, to each of which appertain three 
Naksatras." 

There was a difference of opinion amongst the Hindu astronomers 
regarding the naming of these years. The names and order of the 
twelve Brhaspati years were not the same as those of the cycle of 
60. According to Sa^ipura and others, the Naksatra in which the 
Jupiter rises, gives the name to the year. Ka§yapa says that the name 
of the Samvatsara yuga and the years of the cycle of ^ are deter- 
mined by the Naksatra in which he rises. Garga gives the same 
account. Some make the cycle to begin on the first day of the month 
of Caitra, etc., whatever may be the Naksatra in which Brhaspati 
stands. According to Parasara, who mentions also the character distin- 
guished as good or bad with the names and order of the corresponding 
Naksatras, they are as follows, with the presiding deities : 


Years 

Naksatras 

Deities Character 

Kartika 

Kfttika, Rohini 

Visnu 

Bad 

Agrahayana or 
MSrgasirsa 

Mfgafiiras, Afdra 

Surya 

Bad 

Pausa 

Punarvasu, Pusya 

Indra 

Good 

Magha 

Asle^a, Magha 

Agni 

Bad 

Phalguna 

Purva-phalgunI, Uttara- 
phalgunl, Hasta 

Tva^tr 

Neutral 

Caitra 

Citra, Svatl 

Ahivradhna 

Good 

Vaisakha 

Visakha, Anuradha 

Pitrs 

Bad 
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Years 

Naksatras 

Deities 

Character 

Jyai^tha 

Jyestha, Mu la 

Vifiva 

Bad 

A|adha 

Purvahsada, Uttarahsada, 

Soma 

Good 

Sravana 

Sravana, Dhanistha 

Indragni 

Good 

Bhadra 

Satabhisaj, Purva-bhadrapada, 




Uttara-bhadrapada 

Asvini 

Good 

Asvina 

Revatl, Asvini, Bharan! 




The commentator on Parafiara says : ‘Tt is in the Soma Sicldhanta 
that the presiding deities are thus stated.** 

In the cycle of 6o years are contained five cycles of twelve years, 
which five cycles or yugas have already been named — 

Samvatsara, over which presides Agni 
Parivatsara, over which presides Aditya 
Idavatsara, over which presides Candramas 
Anuvatsara, over which presides Vayu' or Brahman 
Idvatsaraj over which presides Siva. 

Pprfifiara says : '‘the first year of the cycle of sixty, named Prabhava, 
begins when, in the month of Magha, Brhaspati rises in the first degree 
of the Naksatra Dhanistha, because when Brhaspati rises in 9 signs 
23* 20', Surya (the sun) must be 10 signs 6° 12V’ Parasara gives the 
names of all the sixty years of Brhaspati, beginning with Prabhava 
as the first.® 

Brennand remarks that ^‘this cycle of 60 years was brought into 
India by the immigrant tribes who came to settle in India from 
Central Asia, and was afterwards known as the cycle of Brhaspati. 
It is a combination of two cycles, a cycle of five years from the Vedas 
or Jyotisa Vedanga, and the sidereal period of the planet Brhaspati, 
which was at first reckoned to be years, but was afterwards found 
by the Hindus to be 11*860962 years. According to Laplace, the 
mean sidereal period is 11*862 Julian years, or *138 of a year short of 
12 years, an error of about 8 J months in 60 years, and would, there- 
fore, require periodic correction.”^ 

It will be interesting to note here that the Chinese History and 

1 Tait. Br., i, 4, 10. 

2 Vide the article on "The Indian cycle of 60 years** by Davis, 
Asiatic Researches, vol. ill, Calcutta, where the order in which 
these years are arranged is given in a very illuminating figure. 

3 Brennand, Hindu Astronomy^ p. 22. 
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the Annals of the Chinese emperors were written by reference to 
cycles of 6o years. Such a period of time was, moreover; in common 
use in Chaldea, under the name of Sosos, as mentioned by Berosus. 
It is stated by several writers, both Persian and Greek, that, besides 
the Sosos of 6o years, the Chaldeans had in use several other cycles, 
one of 600 years, called the Neros, another of 3,600 years. They 
had also a period called the Saros, consisting of 323 complete lunations 
in 19 years, after the expiry of which period, the new and full moons 
fall on the same days of the year, i.e., recur as in the previous period. 

Now we proceed to discuss the character of a year. We have 
already said that the sacrifice and the year seem to have early become 
synonymous terms, and that there are many passages in the Bra- 
hmanas and Satphitas, where Samvatsara and Yajna are declared to 
be convertible terms. It is believed that the Vedic Rais kept up 
their calendar by performing the corresponding round of sacrifices 
on the sacred fire that constantly burnt in their houses, like 
the fire of the Parsi priest in modern times. The etymological 
meaning of the word rtvij (rtu+yaj = officiating priest at season 
sacrifice) shows that even in the oldest days there existed a 
certain correspondence between the sacrifices and the seasons, 
and what is true of the seasons is true of the year, which, according 
to one derivation of Samvatsara, is nothing but a period where 
seasons dwell, or which is a cycle of seasons.^ We have now 
to examine the principal parts of the year i.e., the sacrifice. The 
Rgvedic Rsis said, “Who knows that there is one wheel (cakra), 
twelve circumferences, three foci and 360 spokes The wheel is 
the Saiiivatsara, the twelve circumferences are the twelve months, the 
three foci are the three four-monthly satras (sacrifices) and the 360 
spokes are the 360 days in one year. The Savana or the civil day 
appears to have been, as its etymology shows, selected® in these cases 

1 Df. Schrader, in his Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan 
Peoples, part IV, chap. VI, p. 305, also makes a similar observa- 
tion. He holds, on philological grounds, that the conception was 
already formed in the primeval period by combining into one whole 
the conception of winter and summer which he believes to be the two 
primeval seasons. Vide Orion, p. 13. 

2 Bgveda, i, 164, 48. 

3 Savana is derived from v^su to extract (Soma-juice) in a 
sacrifice, and means literally a sacrificial day. 

I.n.Q., SElTEMBtK, I928 


13 
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as the natural unit of time; 30 such days made a month, and 12 
such months or 360 savana days made a year.' But a year of 360 
days was about 6 days too short. For this reason, the sun anri the 
moon would not return at the end of a year to the same star as was 
their starting point at the beginning of the year. In five years the 
number of days was about 30 days too short. Hence unless in a 
cycle of five years one month is added to the twelve months, the 
harmony between the months and the year and therefore between the 
year and the seasons is lost. Now a month of thirty civil or Savana 
days cannot correspond with a lunar synodical month, and the 
Brahmavadins had therefore tq omit a day in some of the savana 
months to secure the concurrence of the civil and the lunar months.® 
The year of 360 Savana days was thus practically reduced to a lunar year 
of 354 cHl days or 360 tithis. But a further correction was necessary 
to adjust the lunar with the solar reckoning of time. The commence- 
ment of the cycle of seasons was, therefore, the only means to correct 
the calendai. The devise of the intercalary days or month was for 
that purpose very early hit upon by the ancient Hindus. The 
Vajasaneyi and Taittirlya Samhitas, the Brahmanas and the Bgveda 
mention the intercalary month.* The Rgveda says, “He who is 
dhrtavrata (observant of penances) knows the twelve months with 
their respective merits and also the thirteenth month that is inter- 
calated.*** It is, therefore, an undisputed fact that in the old Vedic 
days means were devised and adopted to secure the correspondence 
of the lunar with the solar year. The ancient Hindus found that 
though 30 tithis or lunar days made one month, 12 lunar months 
or 360 lunar days did not make one year. The sun takes 366 Savana 
days to complete one revolution. Hence 366 civil or Savana days 
were reckoned to constitute a year. We have already said that the 

1 Ait. Br., ii, 17 ^ Tait. Samhita, ii, S, 8, 3 ; Bgveda, i, 164,48 ; 

Satapatha Br., ii, 2, 2, 35 ; vii, 2, 4, 9, 16, 22 j ii, 2, 2, 4. 

2 Tait, Samhita, vii, 5, 7, i ; Tandya Br., v, 10. 

3 Tait. Samhita, i, 4, 14 ; Vaj. Sam., 7, 30 j {§atapatha Br., ii, 

2, 3 » 27 j iii, 6, 4, 24 ; v, 4, 5, 23 ; vi, 2, 2, 29 ; vii, 7, i, 28. As 

regards the twelve hallowed (intercalary) nights, vide Kgveda, iv, 
33, 7 ; Atharvaveda, iv, li, ii ; Tait. Br., i, 9, 10. For other allusions 
to intercalary months in the Vedic texts, see Weber, Naksatra, ii, 
P* 336. 

4 Bgveda, i, 25, 8. 
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twelve lunar months were reduced to 354 civil or Savana days. There* 
fore twelve (366—354=12) days were required to balance the lunar 
with the solar year. They were in fact the supplementary days or 
special days, The sacrificial literature of India still preserve the 
memory of these days by ordaining that a person wishing to perform 
a yearly sacrifice should devote twelve days (dvadaSaha) before its 
commencement to the preparatory rites. 

Thus we find that a complete lunation is measured by 30 
lunar days, some of which, of course, must in alternate months be 
sunk, to make the dates agree with the Nychthemera, for which 
purpose the sixty-second day appears to be deducted, and thus the 
cycle of five years consists of i860 lunar days or 1830 Nychthemera, 
subject to further correction. As twelve days fall short in one year, 
a month will have to be added after 32 solar months, or after 2 years 
and 8 months, and again, two months after 5 years and 4 months. 
From this it is obvious that a cycle of five years was too short for 
making the intercalation ; a much longer cyclic period was 
necessary, so that an exact number of lunar months shall coincide with 
an exact number of solar months, and so that only a small fraction 
of a year or no fraction at all shall remain. The rule in the Vedas 
for subtracting the sixty-second day is not quite so correct as that of 
Dhaskara, who says that the subtracted day occurs in 64^*^ lunar days 
(tithis).^ In this connection Colebrooke says that “the progress of these 
corrections may be traced from the cycle of five to that of sixty lunar 
years (which is noticed in many popular treatises on the calendar, 
and in the commentary of the Jyotisa) and thence to one of 60 years 
of Brhaspati (Jupiter), and finally to the greater astronomical period 
of 12,000 years of the gods, and a hundred years of Brahma.” 

The Taittirlya Sanihita sums up the different constituents of a year 
thus : “There are six seasons, twelve months and also thirteen months 
in a year, fifteen nights in a half-month, twenty- four half-months® in 
a month’'*, and three hundred and sixty nights in a year,”* 

One question now arises whether the solar year, with reference 
to which the above corrections were made, was tropical or sidereal. 
It is true that the primary object of the calendar was to ascertain 
the exact time of the seasons. But the changes in the seasons conse- 

1 Brennand, Hindu Astronomy, p. 60, 

2 Vide Satapatha Br., ii, 2, 2. 5. 3 Vide Satopatha Br., ii,2,2, 35. 

4 Tait. Sainhita, v, 6, 7 ; vii, 5, i. 
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quent upon the precession of the equinoxes are so exceedingly minute 
as to become appreciable only after hundreds of years. Under the 
primeval system, therefore, the year would naturally be said to be 
complete when the sun returned to the same fixed star. Prof. Whitney 
has pointed out that the same system is followed in the Surya 
Siddhanta, though the motion of the equinoxes was then discovered,' 
Therefore, the solar year mentioned in the Vedic works was sidereal 
and not tropical. 

The difference between the sidereal and the tropical year 
is 20.4 minutes, which causes the seasons to fall back nearly one lunar 
month in about every two thousand years, if the sidereal solar year 
be taken as the standard of measurement. When these changes and 
corrections were noted for the first time, they must have created a 
great deal of surprise, and it was not till after one or two adjustments 
on this account were made that their true reason, the motion of the 
equinoxes, could have been discovered. 

The next division of time was the month. The Vedic month 
was lunar and was reckoned from one full moon to another full moon 
and, later, sometimes, from one new moon to another new moon.* 
We have already said that the word is derived from and 

a month at first meant a lunar month only. The etymology of the 
word shows that a month has been full or complete. The solar 

months came into use with the invention of the signs of the Zodiac 
and we know the signs Me§a (Aries) etc. were not known at the time 
of the earlier Vedic literature. We know that the Vedic literature — 
Sarphita and Brahmana — falls into two classes, one part written at 
an earlier period and the other at a later period. Even the different 
chapters of the same book come under this classification. For example, 
the Satapatha Brahmana contains fourteen Kandas, of which ten 
Kandas containing sixty chapters were written at an earlier period 
and the remaining four Kandas Containing thirty four chapters were 
of later origin. The nomenclature given to the twelve months in 
the earlier period is a peculiar one and differs entirely from the later 
nomenclature. Let us first discuss the earlier nomenclature. A 

1 Vide Burgess and Whitney, Surya Siddhanta, i, 13, n. ^Tt is, 
however, not the tropical solar year which we employ, but the sidereal, 
no account being made of the precession of the equinoxes,*^ 

2 Tait. Sarphita, i, 6, 7 ; vii, 5, 6. Vide also S.B. DikshiPs 
Bharatiya Jyotih »^astra, p 41, 42. 
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detailed description of this nomenclature is given in the Satapatha 
Brahmana.^ It is also given in the Taittirlya Samhita and the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita in detail.* Madhu and Madhava are the spring 
months when plants sprout and trees are brought to ripeness ; Sukraand 
Suci are the summer months, when the sun burns fiercest and clearest : 
Sukra means clear and Suci means bright ; Nabhas and Nabhasya 
are the months of the rainy season : Nabhas means mist or cloud ^ Isa 
and Urja are the autumn months, because in autumn food (urja) 
and juice (plants) ripen ; Sahas and Sahasya are the winter months, 
because the winter by force (sahas) brings the creatures into his 
power ; Tapas and Tapasya are the months of the dewy season, be- 
cause during them it freezes most severely. 

At the time we are speaking of, the intercalary month was called 
by three names, viz., sanisarpa, malimluca and anihasaspati.® The 
Aitareya Brahmana remarks that practically there is no thirteenth 
month.* It may be pointed out here that under the present system 
of nomenclature the intercalary month has got no separate name ; 
when there is an intercalary month in any year, that month is named 
after the previous month with the prefix adhika \ for example, if an 
intercalary month comes after Vaisakha, it is called Adhika Vaisakha ; 
.he year 1850 iSaka Samvat, the current year in the Upper India, 
has got an intercalary month after Sravana and this is called Adhika 
Sravana. The intercalary month was generally introduced after 32 
or 33 months ; but according to the Vedauga Jyotisa the intercalary 
month should come after thirty months. Three denominations of 
the intercalary month, viz., samsarpa, malimluca, and amhaspati (or 
amhasaspati) were further distinguished. “The lunar month passed 
over by the sun is called Malimluca” (Vyasa Samhita) ; it is further 
explained thus : ‘Tf the sun passes over one sign in two months, 
the earlier month is called Malimluca, and the latter, the pure (regular) 
month” (Maitreya Sutra). “The intercalary month without a Samkranti 
day is called Satpsarpa and the intercalary month which contains two 
Sainkranti days is called Ainhaspati” (Narada Samhita). Sainkriinti 
is the time when the sun passes from one sign to another. Hence 


1 Satapatha Bn, iv, 3, i, 14-19. 

2 Tait. Sam., 1,4,14 j iv, 4,11. Vajasaneyi Sam., viii, 30; xiii, 25 ; 
xiv, 6, 15 ; xvi, 27 ; xxii, 31. 

3 Vajasaneyi Sam , vii, 30 ; xxii, 30. 


4 Alt, Bn, 
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ill one intercalary month the sun does not pass on to another sign, 
in the other the sun passes twice. 

Another system of nomenclature for the months, half-months 
and seasons is given in the Taittiriya Brahmana.* The months are 
as follows : Aruna, Arunarajas, Pundarika, ViSvajit, Abhijit, Ardra, 
Pinvamana, Annavan, Rasavan, Iravan, Sarausadha and Sambhara ; 
the thirteenth month was named Mahasvan.* The half-months were : 
Pavitra, Pavayi^yan, Piita, Medhya, Ya§as, YaSasvan, Ayu, Amrta, 
Jiva, Jlvisyan, Svarga, Loka, Sahasvan, Sahlyan, Ojasvan, Sahamana, 
Jayan, Abhijayan, Sudravina, Dravinodas, Ardrapavitra, Harikesa, 
Moda and Pramoda.^ The three seasons mentioned are Agni, Surya 
and Candra> 

We have already said that the system of nomenclature beginning 
with Caitra was not current in the earlier Vedic period ; its trace is 
not found in the Aitareya Brahmana, Taittiriya Samhita and 
Brahmana, and the Vajasaneyi Samhita and Brahmana. In order 
to arrive at the second system of nomenclature three stages were 
passed ; first, the names of the Naksatras were known and the union 
of the moon with a certain Naksatra (lunar asterism) in which the 
moon was supposed to be full at that time was also known •, secondly, 
the naming of the full moon after the asterism, e. g., Caitrl Pfirnima, 
Vaisakhi Purnima, etc., was next adopted ; and thirdly, the month 
derived its name from the asterism in which the union took place, 
the moon being full. The names of the Naksatras or asterisms can, 
no doubt, be found in the earlier Vedic literature. The naming of 
the full moon after the asterism is also found in some places.® This 
much of the second system of nomenclature was reached even in 
the later part of the Vedic literature. The actual use of the names 
of the months in the order Caitra, Vaisakha, etc. was not in vogue 
at the time of the Vedic Samhita and Brahmana. The second system 
came into force long after the system beginning with Madhu was 


I Tait. Br., iii, lo, a 2 Tait. Br., iii, 10, i. 

3 Tait. Br., iii, 10, i. 4 Ibid. 

5 Tait. Br., vii, 4, 8 ; i, 2, 8. Satapatha Br., — Eaa ha sainvat- 
sarasya prathama ratrir ya phalgum purnamash 

Tandya Br,, v, 9 ; Gopatha Br., vi, 19 ; Samkhayana Br. — Ya vaisfi 
phalgunj pilrnamasi' saijwatsarasya prathama ratrih. Samavidhana 
Br., ii, 4. 
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invented. In this system, we have already remarked, the months 
were named after the asterisms thus : 


Month 

Lunar AsUrism 

Month 

Lunar As/erisfn 

Magha 

Magha 

Sravana 

Sravana 

Phalguna 

Uttaraphalgunl 

Bhadra 

Purvabhadrapada 

Caitra 

Citra 

Alvina 

Asvint 

Vaisakha 

ViSakha 

Kartika 

Krttika 

Jyaistha 

Jyestha 

Margasirsa 

Mrgasiras 

Asad ha 

Purvasadha 

Pausa 

Pusya 


It is difficult to state with accuracy the date when tliis adjustment 
of the months to the Naksatras took place. But mention of these 
names is frequently made in the Manu Samhita, in connection with 
the times when ceremonies or prescribed duties should be performed. 
A few extracts containing the names are given below : 

'‘On the days of the conjunction and opposition let him (the father 
of a family) constantly make those oblations which are hallowed by the 
Gayatri, and those which avert misfortunes, but on the eighth and 
ninth lunar days of the three dark fortnights at the end of Agrahayana 
(Marga^Irsa) let him always do reverence to the Manes of ancestors. 

'‘In the month of Asvina let him (the father of a family) cast away 
the food of sages, which he before had laid up, and his vesture, then 
become old, and his herbs and roots; the sun in the sign of Kanya 
(Virgin) must be shunned. 

“Having duly performed the Upakrama (or ceremony for commenc- 
ing the study of the Vedas) at the full moon of f^ravana or Bhadra, let 
the Brahmin fully exert his intellectual powers, and read the Vedas 
during four months and one fortnight. 

“Under the Lunar Asterisra of Fusya, or on the first day of the 
bright half of Magha, and in the first part of the day, let him perform 
out of the town the ceremony Utsarga of the Vedas. 

“Let him (the king) set out in his expedition in the fair month 
of MargaSlrsa, or about the month of Phalguna and Caitra, according 
to the number of his forces, that he may find autumnal or vernal 
crops in the land invaded by him.” 

From the above extracts it may be inferred that before the time 
when the Manu Samhita was composed or compiled, the names of the 
months after the asterisms were widely known, and that a long un- 
measured anterior period must have elapsed before such a system 
could have been so universally known and established. 
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U should be mentioned here that though the months were origin- 
ally lunar/ their names being derived from the Naksatras in which the 
moon departing from a particular point was observed to be fulhyet, later, 
tlie months became solar, when the sun would be in the same Nak?atra 
as before but diametrically opposite to the position of the moon. 
When did the solar months come into use ? The Vedic literature 
contains the frequent mention of the synodic period or the lunar month, 
but nowhere in it is there any clear indication of the solar month. A 
solar month is the period the sun takes to pass through one division of 
the Zodiac which is divided into twelve parts. The twelve signs 
beginning with Mega are not mentioned in the Vedas. Therefore, the 
solar months must have been in vogue after the Vedic period. But 
the period f/om one full moon to another or from one new moon 
to another which must obviously mean a lunar month is still in 
use in some parts of India. In fact, the solar month did not meet 
with so much favour as the solar year which has been universally 
accepted in India. 

The next division of time was that of a month into two parts.- 
The Atharvaveda says, “Prajapati is the month, K|’snapaksa is his 
sun and Suklapaksa is his life.’* But the two parts of the month 
were called more often by the names, Purva-paksa and Apara-pakga.® 
In the Purva-pakga the Devas were created and in the Apara pakga 
the Asuras. In the Purva-paksa the moon becomes newer and newer 
and in the Apara-paksa thinner and thinner. Such is the description 
of the two paksas in the Taittirlya Brahmana. iSukla is, therefore, 
the Purva-pakga when the moon becomes fuller and fuller, till it 
becomes the full moon, i,e., the period after a new moon to a full moon 
is called Sukla-paksa or the bright half ; and the period after a full 


1 It will be interesting to mention here that the lunar month 
has a different beginning in different parts of India. In Bengal it 
begins at the full moon or Purnima — the midnight of the Pilrs. 

2 Some say that this divisiqn was done by way of analogy ; 
as the day of the Pitrs was divided into two parts, by mid-day 
and mid-night, when the moon was in opposition or conjunction, so 
the month was divided into two parts, the bright half and the dark 
half, or as they are called, the Suklapakga and Krgnapakga, each part 
or pakga consisting of 15 lunar days or tithis. 

% Tait. Br., ii, 2,3, i ; iii, 10, 4, i. 
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moon to a new moon is called Krsna-pak^a or the dark half. The 
names Sukla and Krana^ replaced Purva and Apara long after the 
Vedic age, as they are not mentioned in the Vedic Sainhita or 
Brahmana. 

The days and nights of the two parts of a month had also 
different nomenclatures.® The days of the Purva or ^ukla paksa 
were called samjftanam, vijftanam, prajfianam, janat, abhijanat, 
samkalpamanam, prakalpamanam, upakalpamanam, upakjptam, klptam 
fireyas, vasiyas, ayat, sambhiltam and bhutam the nights were called 
darSa, drsta, dar^ata, visvarupa, sudarsana, apyayamana, pyayamana, 
pyaya, sunrtera, apuryamana puryamana, purayanti, piirna and paurna- 
masL* The days of the Apara or Krsna pakga were called prastutam, 
vi9tutam, sanistutam, kalyanain, viiSvarupam, §ukram, amrtam, tejasvl, 
tejas, samrddham, arunam, bhaniimat, maricimat, abhitapat and 
tapasyat* ; the nights were called suta, sunvatl, prasuta, suyamana, 
abhisuyamana, pltl, prapa, sampa, trpti, tarpayanti, kanta, kamya, 
kamajata, ayusmati and kamadugha.* The days were neuter as *'aha" 
is neuter and the nights were feminine as “ratri’’ is feminine. Here 
it may be noticed that the last night of the Purva or Sukla pakaa was 
called Paurnamasi, but the last night of the Apara or Krana paksa 
is not called Amavasya, it is called Kamadugha, It is not known 
why the latter name was chosen. 

We have seen that a lunar month consists of thirty lunar days ; 
but one lunar day is not equal to a savana day which period is the 
time intervening between one sun-rise to the next. Thirty lunar days 
are, therefore, equivalent to twentynine and a half savana days. This 
period is divided into thirty equal parts and each part is called a 
tithi. A tithi is then shorter than a solar day which is called divasa 
(vara or vasara). Hence it is found that sometimes two tith is fall 
in one savana day ; this occurs generally once in a month. What is 
a tithi ? The Aitareya Brahmana says, ‘Tt is the period between the 
setting and the next rising of the moon”^ The moon has fifteen 
phases or fifteen tithis, in fifteen the moon wanes and in the next 


1 ^ukla and Krsna are mentioned in the Atharva Jyotisa. ^ 

2 Tait. Br, hi, 10, lO, 2 3 Ibid., iii, 10, i, i. 

4 Ibid., iii, lO, I, l. 5 Ibid., iii, 10, i, 2. 

6 Ibid., iii, 10, i, 2 and 3. 

7 ‘ Yam paryastam iyad abhyudiyad iti sa tithih.” — Ait. Br., 32, 10. 

I.Il.Q., SErTEMREK, I928 1 3 
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fifteen the moon waxes. ^ The tithis are respectively called 
pratipad, dvitiya, trtiya, caturthi, paficami, sasthi, saptami, 
a^taml, navaml, dasamf, ekadasL dvada^L trayodaSi, catnrdasT, 
pilrnima or amavasya. Whether the tithi falls in the iSukla paksa or 
in the Krsna paksa is known by the addition of the word Sukla or 
Krsna before the tithi, e.g., Krsna-pancami which means paficami 
of the Kr^na paksa, Sukla caturdasl which means caturdafil of the 
Silk la paksa, etc.® There is mention of another period called a§taka 
in the Vedic literature.^ The first eight days of a paksa is called 
astaka. There is paurnamasi astaka and there is amavasya astaka *> 
there are twelve paurnamasi aatakas and twelve amavasya astakas.* 
The Taittirlya Brahmana says, “the first eight days after a Purnima, i.e , 
of a Krsna paksa comprise a period called astaka and the other days 
are called ahas ; and the first eight days of a 6ukla paksa comprise 
a period called udrs^ and the other days are called ahas,^^® In this 
connection it will be interesting to cite here the explanation given by 
the Brahmanas regarding the denomination of amavasya. The Satapatha 
Brahmana says, ‘The gods said, '‘Nothing but Soma will satiate him; let 
us prepare Soma for him !” They prepared Soma for him, Now this king 
Soma, the food of the gods, is no other than the moon. When he (the 
moon) is not seen that night either in the east or in the west, then he 
visits this world and here he enters into the waters and plants. He is 
indeed a treasure for the gods, he is their food. And since during 
that night he here dwells together (ama vas) therefore that (night of 
new moon) is called amavasya”^ The Aitareya Brahmana says, ‘in 
an amavasya the moon enters the sun. In fact, the moon is born 
of the sun,* There is mention of two special nomenclatures for the 
amavasya and the purnima to which we must refer. In the Matsya 
Purana and in the Vayu Purana it is said that in an amavasya the 
moon and the sun coming together looks on one another ; hence 
amavasya is called darsa. The purnima is called parvan. The Rg- 
veda also mentions another set of names for amavasya and purnima, 
viz., Raka and Sinivall* There are two other names mentioned in 

Tait. Br., i, 5, lo. 2 Samavidhana Brahmana, ii, 6, 8 ^ iii, 3. 

3 Tait. Br., i, 5, 12. 4 Tait. Br., iii. ii, i, 19. 

5 Tan^ya Br., x, 3. ii. 

6 Tait. Br., i, 8, 10, 2 ; Tandya Br., xviii, ir, 8. 

7 Satapatha Br., i, 6, 4, 5 ; vi, 2, 2, 16 ; xi, i, S, i. 

8 Ait, Br., 40, S' 9 Rgveda, ii, 321 
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the Brahmanas. viz., anumati and kuhu, Paurnamasi if fallen on 
the tithi caturdaSi is called anumati, that falling on the tithi prati- 
pad is called raka ; amavasya, falling on the tithi caturdafil 
is called sinivall and that falling on pratipad is called kuhu.^ It 
is not possible to ascertain how some of these names were coined 
and what special significance they bore at the time of their first use. 
In vain should we now search for their previous implication and 
whatever meaning some of these names had got before, they surely 
lost their former import long ago. 

The next division of the calendar that is of great importance is 
the week consisting of seven days. In the Vedic literature we get 
no separate names for the seven days ; there is only one common 
name for the seven, and that is called vasara.^ Sayana has explained 
vasara as divasa and has given the literal meaning as “nivasaka" or 
'*nivasasya hetubhuta.’* It means the time when the sun lives. There 
is another passage in the Rgveda where the word vasara has been used 
in the literal sense, namely jagadvasaka."* In the Atharva Jyotisa the 
seven deities presiding over the seven days of a week are mentioned ; 
they are Aditya, Soma, Bhauma, Budha, Brhaspati, Bhargava and 
.^anaiscara.* Invariably a connection is sought to be established 
between the days and the planets. In the Yajnavalkya Smrti nine planets 
are mentioned in connection witii the sacrifice of the planets : they 
are Surya, Soma, Malilputra, Somaputra, Brhaspati, ^^anaiscara, Rahu 
and Ketii.'* But nowhere the names of the seven days over which the 
seven planets preside are given. Even in the Mahabharata the seven 
days are not given by names. There is only a solitary mention of 
the word ‘^vara*' in connection with the anecdote of the Raksasa in 
the Ekacakranagara.® There “vara"’ has been used in the sense 
of “a single time,” “once” and **not twice.” The names of the 
seven days came into vogue long after the Vedic or the Pauranic 
age. Though the planets which were supposed to preside over the 
seven days were mentioned by names in several places, yet the naming 


1 Ait. Br., 32, 10 ; Gopatha Br., vi, lo 

2 Rgveda, viii, 6, 30. 3 Rgveda, viii, 48, 7. 

4 Atharva Jyotisa, J 5 l. 93. The Atharva Jyotis.n consists of 162 
Slokas and 14 chapters. 

5 Acaradhyaya, verse 295. 

6 Mahabharata, Adi Parva, chap. 160. 
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of '•even days after the respective presiding planets was of a much 
later period. It is believed that the Hindus got this practice of 
naming the seven days of the week, Ravi (or Surya), Soma, Mahgala, 
Budha, Brhaspati, Sukra and Sanaiscara, after the presiding planets, 
from the Chaldeans who had from very early times this usage current 
amongst them.' 

The next division of time is the divasa or day. We have seen 
that the Saiira or solar months, each consisting of 30 Saura days or 30 
degrees, are of unequal length reckoned in mean solar days on account 
of the unequal motion of the sun in the ecliptic, but the aggregate 
is equal to the sidereal year, which in the Surya Siddhanta is reckoned 
to be 365 days 6 hours 12 minutes 36-56 seconds and the mean Saura, 
or solar month, would, therefore, be 30 days 10 hours 31 minutes 3*5 
seconds.* The Saura month of the greatest length is Asadha, consisting 
of 31 days 14 hours 39 minutes 7 seconds ; and the least is Pauaa 
which is 29 days 8 hours 21 minutes 7 seconds. We have already said 
that the lunar month and the lunar day were at first used which 
subsequently , gave place to the solar month and the solar day. Now 
what is a Savana or solar day ? The Silrya Siddhanta says, “The time 
from one rising of the sun to the next is called Savana or a terrestrial 
day, from this the number of terrestrial days in a kalpa is determined ; 
by these days the time of a sacrifice is calculated,'^ The day is again 
divided in various ways. In some places it is divided into two parts, viz., 
purvahna (forenoon) and aparahna (afternoon); in some places in three 
parts, forenoon, mid-day (madhyahna) and afternoon.^ The Satapatha 
Brahmana says, “The forenoon, doubtless, belongs to the gods ; the 
mid-day to men, and the afternoon to the fathers."^ The day is some 
times divided into four parts, forenoon, mid-day, afternoon and evening 
(sayam) ; it is again divided into five parts, — dawn, sanigaba (the 
time when the cows are driven togellier for milking), mid-day, after- 
noon and evening (sayam).* The last kind of division of a day is 
into muhilrtas, a day is divided into fifteen muhurtas and so also a 
night.* The day and night consists of thirty muhurtas, a miihurta = 

1 Vide S. B, Dikshit's Bharatiya Jyotihsastra, pp. 138 f. 

2 Surya Siddhanta, xiv, 12* 14, 

3 Tait. Br., iii, 12, 9, i, 4 Satapatha Br., ii, 4, 2, 8. 

5 Bgveda v, 76, 3 ; Tait. Br., i, 5, 3 ; Satapatha Br., Ii, 2, 3. 9 ; 
Atharvaveda, ix, 6, 46. 

6 Tait. Br., iii, 10, 9 ; Satapatha Br., x, 4, 2, 8, 
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about 48 minutes or J of an hour. “One year « 360 x 30= 10,800 
muhurtas, which is just the amount of eighties of which the three 
Vedas were to consist; for Rgveda consists of 36x12,000 syllables, 
Yajus 36 X 8000 and Saman 36x4000 syllables, the total is 2 x 432,000 
=580+10,800.”’ The fifteen divisions of a day into muhurtas have 
got fifteen different names, so also the fifteen divisions of a night into 
muhurtas ; again the divisions have got different names for days and 
nights of the Sukla and Kr^na pakaas. The fifteen divisions of a 
day of the Sukla paksa were called citra, ketu, prabhan, abhan, 
sambhan, jyoti^man, tejasvan, atapan. tapan, abhitapan, rocana, 
rocamana, fiobhana, Sobhamana, and kalyana the fifteen divisions of 
a night of the Sukla paksa were called data, pradata, ananda, moda, 
pramoda, aveSayan, ni ^esayan, samvedana, sarpdanta, Santa,, abhavan, 
prabhavan, sambhavan, sambhuta and bhuta.^ The fifteen divisions 
of a day of the Krsna paksa were called savita, prasavitS, dlpLl, 
dipayan, dipyamfina, jvalan, jvalita, tapan, vitapan, santapan, rocana, 
rocamana, fiumbhu, Sumbhamana and vama the fifteen divisions 
of a night of the Krsna paksa were called abhidasta anumanta, 
ananda, moda, pramoda, asadayan, nisadayan, samsadana, samsanna, 
sanna, abhu, vibhil, prabhu, sambhu and bhuva.* 

Again each muhurta was subdivided into fifteen pratimuhurtas.® 
These fifteen pratimuhurtas had* also different names ; they were 
idanim, tidaniin, etarhi, ksipram, ajiratn, aSu, nimesa, phanodravan, 
atidravan, tvaran, tvaramana, afilyan and java.’^ There were 

further divisions into kala, kastha and Nimesa.* In the Mahabharata 
the division of a day and a night into ka^tha, kala, muhurta and 
lava is mentioned,* There were also other divisions, called nadika 
(2 nadikas=i muhurta), pala, mashka, drona, iidhaka etc.’® The 
Atharva Jyotisa gives the following table : — 


1 ^atapatha Br. x. 4. 2 , 9. 

2 Tait. Br., iii. 10. i. 3 Tait. Br., iii. 10. l. i. 2, 

4 Tait, Br„ iii. 10. i. 2, 5 Tait, Br., iii, 10. i. 3. 

6 Tait. Br., iii. lO. 9. 9, 7 Tait, Br., iii, 10, i. 4. 

8 Narayana Upani^ad, Anukramanika, verse i. 

9 Mahabharata, Santiparva, Chap. 7, verse 21 ; Chap. 36 
verse 14. 

10 Yajur-veda Jyotisa, verses 1.6, 17 ; Bfhat SamhitS, Chap. 23, 
verse 2, Vide also a table given in Lllavatl. 
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i2 nimesa 1 lava 30 tniti (or 15 pratimuhilrtas)- i muhurta 

30 lavas- I kalfi 30 muhrirtas = i clay and night. 

30 kalfi ^ I trnti 

The above statement shows how much careful the Hindus were 
in dividing the periods into the minutest particles of time. Though 
most of them have now lost their former importance and are almost 
useless in practical work, yet it testifies to their utmost endeavour 
to be precise and correct to the nearest approximation. 

Now we proceed to discuss an important c]uestion in connection 
with the calculation of time. When was the day reckoned to have 
its beginning ? The Vedic and the Pauranic literature maintained 
that the day began with sun-rise.' But different theories on this 
question were advanced by the later Hindu astronomers, Varaha- 
mihira says, “Aryabhata maintains that the beginning of the day 
is to be reckoned from rnid-night at Lanka, and the same teacher 
again says that the day begins from sunrise at Lanka.''- But in the 
present text of the Aryabhattya we find only the latter theory, namely, 
that the day begins from sun-rise.® The personal opinion of Varaha- 
mihira is that the day begins from mid-day at Lanka, Brahmagupta 
holds the same view and says that mid-day at Lanka corresponds 
to sun-set in the city of the Yavanas, Latacarya maintains that the 
day begins from sun-set in the city of the Yavanas, and, therefore, 
he belongs to the same school as Varahamihira and Brahmagupta. 
Bhattotpala, the commentator of Brahmagupta, speaks of four kincis of 
day-beginnings, namely, from sun-rise, from mid-night, from mid-day 
and from sun set. Siinhacarya maintains that the day begins from 
sun rise at Lanka ; but his preceptor says that the day begins ten 
muhurtas after the fall of night, i.e.. iOX\i or 8 hours after night-fall.* 
Varahamihira discusses at a considerable length all these theories in 
his Faficasiddhantika, chap, xv. 

The division of the Calendar into a year, months, paksas and 
days evolved gradually but the system was almost complete in the 

1 There might have been a section at the time of the later Brah- 
manas, who maintained that the day began with mid-day. 

2 Faficasiddhantika, (Thibaut and Dvivedi's edition) chap, xv, 
verse 20. 

3 Aryabhatlya, Gitikapada, chap, x, verse 2. 

4 Paficasiddhantikai chap, xv, verse 20. 

5 Ibid., verses 18, 19. 
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Vedic and the Pauranic ages. Slight modifications were introduced 
later on by the Hindu astronomers and this modified calender has 
been since then in vogue in India. Only a few slokas have been devoted 
by Bhaskara in his Siddhanta Siromani for its explanation, some 
extracts of which are given below ^ 

“If a star and the Sun rise simultaneously (on any day), the star 
will rise again (on the following morning) in 60 sidereal ghatikas ^ the 
sun, however, will rise later by the number of asus (sixths of a sidereal 
minute), found by dividing the product of the sun’s daily motion 
(in minutes) and the asus which the sign, in which the sun is, takes 
in rising, by 1800 (the number of minutes which each sign of the 
ecliptic contains in itself). This time thus found added to the 60 
sidereal ghatikas forms a true terrestrial day or natural day. The 
length of this day is variable, as it depends on the sun’s daily motion 
and on the time (which different signs of the ecliptic take) in rising, 
(in different latitudes, both of which are variable elements).'^ A 
sidereal day consists invariably of 60 sidereal ghatikas ; a mean Savana 
day of the sun or terrestrial day consists of that time with an addition 
of the number of asus equal to the number of the sun’s daily mean 
motion (in minutes)/ ' Thus the number of terrestrial days in a year is 


1 Siddhanta ^iromani, Goladhyaya, chap. IV, v, 5-I4. 

2 “Had the sun been moving with uniform motion on the equi- 
noctial, each minutes of which rises in each asu, the number of asus 
equal to the number of the minutes of the sun’s daily motion, being 
added to the 60 sidereal ghatikas, would have invariably made 
the exact length of the true terrestrial day as Lalla and others say. 
But this is not the case, because the sun moves with unequal motion 
on account of its being oblique to the equinoctial. Therefore, to find 
the exact length of the true terrestrial day, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the time which the minutes of the sun’s daily motion take in 
rising and then add this time to 60 sidereal ghatikas^ For this reason, 
the terrestrial day determined by Lalla in his Sisyadhivrddhida and also 
by some others is not a true but a mean day.” — Footnotes by Bapu- 
dev Sastri on Goladhyaya chap. IV, verses 5, 6). 

3 Compare Surya Siddhanta, chap. XIV, verse 15, which 
says, ‘’The only invariable astronomical unit is the sidereal day, or 
the time of one apparent revolution of the sphere of the stais about 
the earth.” 
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less by one than the number of revolutions made by the fixed 
stars. 

**The length of the solar y^ar is 365 days, 15 ghatikas, 30 palas, 
22 vipalas reckoned in Bhumi Savana or terrestrial days. The 
of this is called a Saura or solar month, viz. 30 days, 26 ghatikas, 
17 palas, 31 vipalas, 52^ pravipalas. Thirty Savana or terrestrial 
days make a Savana month.^ The time in which the moon after 
being in conjunction with the sun, completing a revolution with the 
difference between the daily motion and that of the sun again over- 
takes the sun, which moves at a slower rate, is called a lunar month. 
It is 29 days, 31 ghatikas, 50 palas in length. 

"An adhimasa or additive month which is lunar, occurs in the 
duration of 325^ Saura or solar months found by dividing the lunar 
month by the difference between this and the Saura month. As a 
mean lunar month is shorter in length than a mean Saura month, 
the lunar months arc, therefore, more in number than the Saura in a 
Kalpa. An avama or subtractive day which is Savana occurs in 
62 ^\ tithis (lunar days) found by dividing 30 by the difference between 
the lunar and Savana month.''^ 

We shall close our discussions by a reference to the Jaina calendar 
which differs in some respects from the Vedic and Pauranic calendar. 
The only work on Jaina astronomy now available is the Surya- 
prajnapti written by Mahavlra, It is written in Prakrit, but its 
commentary by Malayagiri is written in classical Sanskrit. The 
probable date of the Suryaprajnapti synchronises with that of the 
Jyotisa Vedahga. The following will clearly explain the formation of 
the calendar in the Suryaprajnapti 

The moon moves and unites 67 times with Abhijit in a Yuga 
of S years. The sun comes in contact five times with the same star 
in a Yuga. 

The names of the months are 


1 Here a solar year consists of 365 days, 15 ghatikSs, 30 palas 
22 vipalas, i.e., 365 days. 6h. 12m. 9s. Butin the Surya Siddhanta, 
the length of the year is 363 days, 15 ghatikas, 31 palas, 31*4 vipalas, 
i.e., 365 days, 6 h. 12m. 36*56 s. 

2 For further explanation of these verses see the footnotes by 
Bapudev Sastri on Siddhanta^iromani, GoladhySya, chap, iv, verses 
10 - 12 . 
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r. 

iSravana 

• • • 

... 

... 

Abhinanda 

2. 

Bhadrapada 

• • • 

... 


Supratistha 

3* 

Afivayuja 

... 

... 


Vijaya 

4. 

Kartika 


... 


Pritivardhana 

s. 

Marga§Irsa 


... 

... 

Sreyan 

6. 

Pausya 

... 

• • • 

... 

Siva 

7. 

Magha 


... 

• • • 

Sisira 

8. 

Phalguna 

... 

• • • 

... 

Haimavan 

9- 

Caitra 

... 

• • • 

... 

Vasanta 

10. 

Vaisakha 



... 

Kusumasambhava 

II. 

Jyaistha 

... 

••• 


Nidagha 

12. 

Asadha 


• •• 

... 

Va navi rod hi 


Years: — (i) Naksatra-sarnvatsara = 12 Naksalra-masas^ I2X 27|i 
days = 327 days + 5? days 

(2) Yuga-samvatsara (cyclic year) = 5 years 

(3) Pramana-samvatsara. (4) Saturn-year. 

The first is of 12 kinds, as J^ravana, Bhadrapada, etc. ; when 
Jupiter completes the whole circle of constellations once, it is called, 
a Nakaatra-samvatsara of 12 years. 

Lunar year = 29jf X 12 = 354 days-f days 
Intercalary Lunar year = 383 + |J days 
Saura or solar year = 12 x 30 = 366 days 

Thus, once in 30 solar months there will be one intercalary lunar 
month. Hence in a Yuga of 60 solar months there will ’be two inter- 
calary lunar months. Each lunar month contains two parvas. Therefore, 
a lunar year contains 24 parvas, and an intercalary year 26 parvas. 

The Pramana-samvatsara is of five kinds : Naksatra (sidereal), 
Btu (seasonal), Candra (lunar), Aditya (solar) and intercalary lunar. 
The sidereal and lunar years have been just explained. The Ptu 
and Aditya-sariivatsaras will now be explained : 


2 Ghatikas = i Muhurta 
30 Muhurtas=i Day and Night 


15 Days = I Paksa 
2 Paksas= i Month 
12 Months •= 1 Year 


The year of 360 days and nights is a lUu-sainvatsara. This has 
two more names, Karma-sanivatsara and Savana-samvatsara ; Karma = 
work (laukikavyavahara). Hence that year which is prominently 
observed by workmen is so called. Karma month has no fraction 
and facilitates work and worldly transaction ; the rest have fractions 
and so in usage it is difficult to understand. Savana means engagement 
in work. Hence that year which is chiefly agreeable to work is Savana 
I.H.g., SEPTEMBER, I928 24 
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year. The year of 360 days is called Karina and also Savana year. 
Similarly, the solar year is the time taken by the rainy and other 
seasons for completion of one revolution. It is, however, usual 
to assign 60 days to each of the seasons. Still each one of them has 
61 days. Hence the solar year contains 366 days. In a yuga there 
are three ordinary lunar years of 3S4II days and two intercalary years 
of Hence in a yuga thsre are 62 lunar months, 6;^ 

Naksatra months. The lunar year and also the solai year commence at 
the same point or day and close at the same point or day once in 
every cycle of 30 years which is equal to 6 cycles of 5 years each. 
For the lunar year gains-dx 2 months and thus completes one whole 
intercalary year. Similarly, the solar, the Savana or seasonal, the 
lunar, and the Naksatra years begin on the same day and close on 
the same day or simultaneously begin and close once in 12 cycles of 
5 years each, i.e., 60 years. In a similar way the intercalary lunar 
year, the solar, the Btu or Savana, the lunar and the Naksatra years 
will simultaneously begin and close once in a great cycle of 156 
cycles of 5 years each ; for 156x5 years are equal to 744 intercalary 
years, 780 solar, 793 Rtu, 806 lunar and 871 Naksatra years. 

Next the measure of solar and other months is given : (a) A solar 
year is equal to 366 days, hence one solar month is J 

(b) a Karma sa>nvatsara = 36o days ^ hence one Karma-month = -V®- 
= 30 days ; (c) a lunar year==354i| days, hence one lunar month 

— 29^:4 days ; (d) a Naksatra year~327Si days, hence one 
1 2 

Naksatra-month = 27 days ; (e) an intercalary lunar year 

1 2 

*3^3?! days, hence one intercalary month =— -^3^11 days. 

In a yuga or cycle of 5 years or 1830 clays, there are 60 ?oIar 
months, or 6i Savana monthr, or 62 lunar months or 67 Naksatra- 
months or 57 intercalary months, 7 days, nil muhurtas.^ 

Again one lunar month is divided into two parts, the white halt 
contains 442 muhurtas and the dark half also 442S? muhurtas. 
A tithi or lunar day is equal to J! parts of a day. Hence a day being 
divided into 30 muhurtas, a tithi will be equal to J J X 30 muhurtas 
— 295® muhurtas. The tithis are of two kinds: (i) day tithis and 

I For an intercalary month -31 days. Hence 

= 57 months, 7 days and 115!! muhurtas. 
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night tithis ; both kinds are divided into a week of five lunar days, 
called (a) Nanda, (b) Bhadra, (c) Jaya, (d) Tuccha, (e) Purna^ 
in the case of day tithis ; and (a) Ugravati, (b) Bhogavatl, 
(c) YaSomatl, (d) Sarvasiddha and (e) Subhanamn!, in the case of 
night tithis. Thus three weeks of day tithis and three weeks of night 
tithis will make fifteen complete lunar days. The above is a short 
summary of the division of time mentioned in Mahavira’s Surya- 
prajfiilpti. 

This finishes a general discussion about the formation of the 
Hindu Calendar. The Hindus from very early times tried to get a 
detailed calculation of the year, month, paksas, day and the sub- 
divisions of a day. The calendar was in most respects perfected in 
the Vedic and the Pauranic age, though some modifications were 
introduced by the later Hindu aslro.nomers. 

SUKUMAR RaNJAN DAS 


Old Brahml Inscriptions 
in TJdayagiri and Khandagiri Oaves : 

Language and Style 

[ The old Brahml inscriptions dealt with in this paper include 
(i) the Hathi-Gunipha inscription of Kharavela to be referred to 
as No, I, (2) the Vaikunthapura Cave inscription of Kharavela's chief 
queen to be referred to as No. II, (3) the Patalapura Cave ins- 
cription of king Kadampa-Kudepa to be referred to as No. Ill, (4) the 
Yamapura Cave inscription of Prince Vadukha-Varikha to be referred 
to as No. IV, (5) the Chota-Hathigumpha inscription of Prince 
Vadukha-Varikha (?) to be referred to as No. V, (6) the Sarpa-gumpha 
inscription of Culakamma to be referred to as No. VI, (7) the 
Pavana or Harid&s-Gumpha of Culakamma to be referred to as 
No. VII, (8) the Sarpagumpha-side Cave inscription of Kamma and 
Khina to be referred to as No. VI 1 1 , (9) the Vyaghi a-Gumpha 
inscription of the Town-judge Bhuti to be referred to as No. IX, 
(10) the Jambesvara or Frog Cave inscription of the High-functionary 
Nakiya to be referred to as No. X, (ii & 12) two Ananta-Gumpha 
inscriptions of some donors to he referred to as Nos. XI and XII, 
(13) the inscription of some donor in the Tattva Gumpha No. I to be 
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referred to as No. XIII, and (14) the inscription of Padamulikakusuma 
to be referred to as No. XIV. For previous readings of these 
inscriptions, the reader is referred to the text of No. I and corrections 
published by K. P. Jayaswal in JBORS., 1917, 1918, 1927 and 1928, 
and to the texts of the remaining epigraphs published by Mr. R. D 
Banei'ji in El, Vol. XIII. The quotations in this paper are all from 
the texts prepared by us for a critical edition of the old Brahml ins- 
criptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, ^Yhich is now in the 
press. ] 


I. Language 

Judged by the sound-system and syntax, the language of the old 
Brahmi inscriptions is very nearly Pali, the language of the Buddhist 
Tipitaka preserved in Ceylon, Siam and Burma. Leaving the spelling 
and pronunciation of a few words out of consideration, \ve can say that 
llieir language is Pali, and nothing but Pali. The exceptionaJ cases 
of spelling and pronunciation are important as enabling the reader to 
detect the under-current of a dialect having affinity, in respect of its 
phonetics, with Ardha-MagadhI, the language of the extant Jaina 
Agama. 

Broadly speaking, the differences between the language of the old 
Brahmi inscriptions and Ardha-MagadhI are the differences which exist 
between Pali and the Jaina Prakrit, and have been specified by Prof. 
Jacobi,^ For example, in the Jaina Prakrit, in final syllables, as well as 
in the middle of words, 0 is frequently represented by e, while in the 
language of the old Brahmi inscriptions and in Pali, 0 is nowhere 
represented by e. At the same time, the language of the. old Brahmi 
inscriptions shows a complete agreement with both Pali and Ardha- 
MagadhI in its tendency not to replace the Sanskrit r-sound by the 
/-sound. 

The language of the old Brahmi inscriptions differs from Ardha- 
MagadhI and agrees with Pali also in its main tendency not to indis- 
criminately cerebralize the dental nasal. 


I Preface to the Ayaramga-Sutta, edited by H, Jacobi, Part 1 , 
Text, pp. vii-xiv. Read also P. V. Bapat’s interesting paper ‘The 
Relation between Pali and Ardha-MagadhI.” — Indian Historical Quar- 
terly, Vol, iv. No. I. 
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Now let us examine the exceptional caries of spelling and pronun- 
ciation and see what results we obtain and how we can account for 
them. Let us, first of all, examine the invocation formula as it occurs 
in Kharavela’s inscription. This was obviously a rendering from a 
current Jaina formula, which probably survives in the later full-fledged 
formula : Name arikarriiana)Yk, namo sidhanam, etc. In the inscrip- 
tional formula, the cerebral nasals are replaced by the dental, but the 
spelling arihamta is yet retained, while the commoner spelling, as 
evidenced by the inscriptions of Kharavela and Kharavela’s chief 
queen, is arahamta. Both of these two spellings are met with in 
Ardha-Magadhl, the spelling arihamta being met with more frequently 
than arahariita^ while only one spelling, arahanta, is met with in Pali. 
We also notice that, in the second clause, the cerebral sonant aspirate 
dha has been replaced by the dental dha, and we have, for the Sk. 
Jrtrvrt, (-wwrt), precisely as in Ardha-Magadhl, instead of saba 
[-sabba) as in Pali.' 

The language of the old Brahml inscriptions shows an agreement 
with Ardha-Magadhl in its tendency to retain the Sk. (^sound instead 
of substituting for it the Vedic cerebral sound I as in Pali : kadara 
(I. 1 ) « Ardha-Magadhl kadara^SV. kadara^'PHx kalara \ kldika, 
( 1 . 1 ) a Ardha-Magadhl kldtya^ kl(ld 2 kidiya Sk. krl^it krxdita 
a Pali kllikay kilita ; kxdapayati (1.4) « Ardha-Magadhl kydavayai^^Sk, 
krldafati=Fa\{ kllapayati ; pidapayati (1.9) = Ardha-Magadhl pidavayai 
= Sk. pidaynti= Pali pilapayali ; tadaga ( 1 . 2) = A rdha-Magadhi tadaga 
= Sk, tad^ga=?M talaka \ veduriya(i, 10, i. 15)= Ardha-Magadhl 
veduriya = Sk, vaidUrya~?^\\ veluriya. 

Further, as to the exceptional cases of spelling and pronunciation, 
the language of the old Brahml inscriptions differs from Pali and agrees 
with Ardha-Magadhl in its greater tendency to replace the surd by the 
sonant of a consonantal group: tadaga (1.2) — Pali = Ardha- 

Magadhl tadaga ; padhame (1.2) = Pali paihame^ pathame == Ardha- 
Magadhl padfhame^ ^padha (i. 13) = Pali '"patha = Ardha-Magadhl 
^paha (a change from ^padha ) ; radha, Goradha (i, 3, i. 8, i. 9) = Pali 
Ardha-Magadhl Goraha (changes from radha, 
Goradha) ; Plthudaga ( 1 . i2)=PMi Puthudaka = ^rdhsi-M^gdidhi Pihu- 
daga, Pihudaga ; sarp>ghata (i. 12) —Pali samkhata, samkhyata^ Axdh:x- 

I Cf. also puva (r. S, i. 12) = Ardha-Magadhl Pali pubba \ 
savata (i. 8) = Ardha-Magadhl savvattha^V^Yx sabbattka j yovana (i. i) 
= Ardha-Magadhl yovvam » Pali yobbana. 
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Magadlil samkhata^ j Madhurani (i. 9)^ Pali Madhuram = Sk. Mathn- 
n 7 ;//“ Ardha-Magaclhl Mahuram (a change from Madhuram), 

The language under discussion differs from Pali and agrees with 
Ardha-Magadhi also in its tendency to form a gerund by adding 

Ardha-Magadhi /A 7 ) instead of ivu to the verb; adtajdfa (i, ^)=’ 
Ardha-Magadhi rt:am/rtyf//a = Pali acintayitva ; ghatapayifx (i, 9)— 
Ardha-Magadhi ghairwayitta^V^W gkaiapayiiva in its tendency to 
change p into v in the middle of a word : kara-vana-anugaha (1.7) = 
Pali kara-pJtna-anugaha ; in its tendency to frequently use pana 
( = Ardha-Magadhi panna, Pali panna^ panna, pafifla) for pafica : 
pafiafis'dii (1.2) -Pali paTuatunsM \ panatariya (1.15) = Pali paUca- 
sattati ; in its tendency to represent the r oi a conjoint consonant by 
vi>dampa (i. 4)* Pali dappa^^V, darpa^ \ samdamsayariiio^i.*])- 
P ^\\\ samdassayamto = Sk. sandarsayan ; akhadamsa (IX) = Pali ak/eha- 
dassa Sk. akmdarsa^ in its tendency to dispense with Asound in 
the middle of a word; (i. S)” Ardha-MagdhWrt«/M^= Pali 

catuHhe ; and in its tendency to represent kh by h : siharum {i. 13)=^ 
Ardha-Magadhi si/tarani-P^Vi sikharani. 

If the reading d}mt\u\na be correct, we find in it another point of 
agreement between the language of the old Brfibmi inscriptions and 
Ardha-Magadhi : dhutum (II) ^ Ardha-Magadhi dhutuna-^ Pali dJntimj, 

In padiyo (i. 2) = Sk. prUlh^PkW and Ardha-Magadhi plUyo, one 
has an exceptional instance, where / is represented by d Pali /. In 
veduriya (i. 10, i. i5) = Sk. vaidurya, one has a case, in which is 
represented by d-L Ixwana [i, j)~Sk, pana and in dapa (if it is 
a correct reading) = Sk. we have a case, in which p and v are 

interchanged. \x\ palikhani (l. r3)=^Sk. parighan and in sainghulatn. 
(l. l2)=Sk. samkhyZUam^ one has a case, in which kh and are 
interchanged. In lenam^^k. layanavi^ one lias a case, in which the 
dental nasal is represented by tlr' cerebral. In Madhurani (i. 9)=Sk. 
Mathuraniy one has a case, in which th is represented by dh. But 
these are exceptions which are met with equally in ikili. 

Regarding the use of two spellings of /J// as pali and />a//, of Lala 
as LUa and La\a, and of lena as lena and Una in Pali, Dr. E. Muller s 

1 Here smnghZita may be equated also with Sk. and Pali 
samghata, 

2 If dapa be the correct reading, the word must be equated with 
Pali and Ardha-Magadhi dava, and Sk, drava, 

3 The only exception in Pali is Icmakamsa- lomaharf^a. 
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observations are worth quoting : ‘'It is very difficult to give exact 
rules for the use of Z as the manuscripts are even less consistent in this 
respect than with regard to the dental and cerebral 

As regards Sk. the usual Pali spelling is pdli- 

gha,ni or paligkanL The palikha spelling occurs in one of the Jataka 
verses (FausbolPs Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 276) : 

Esika parikhayo ca palikham aggaldni ca. 

The commentator suggests paligha as an alternative reading : pali- 
khan ti paligham^ ay am eva vd pdiho. ‘‘Here palikha means paligha. 
This paligha may also be the intended reading.” 

As ior samghdla == Sk, samkhyata^ we find a parallel instance in 
Pali Maghadeva (Culla-Niddesa, p. Z 6 )^ Makhadeva, although here 
both the forms may he regarded as phonetic changes from Mahddeva, 
which is the usual Pali spelling. 

No hypothesis regarding the character of the language should be 
built on the basis of the readings eiinam (I. 9) and sawkdrak^rako 
(I. 16). For it seems that eiinam is but the engraver^s mistake* for 
etisdnam^^VfM. etesdnam, and sam,kdra for samkhdra^ cf. pafisam- 
khdrayati (1. 2). 

One need not be surprised if the intended reading in Kharavela's 
inscription (I. 9) was bramhandnaqi or brahmandnam^^\{\c\\ is the same 
in pronunciation as the Pali brdhmandnam. So far as the present 
inscribed surface of the rock goes, one has to read bamhandnam or 
bahmartdnam. 

Apart from the question of chronology, the following Brahmi ins- 
criptions may be so arranged as to indicate a march of the official 
language of ancient India from a stage of old MagadhI towards Sans- 
krit through a Pali stage reached in the language of Ananda^s Sanchi 
Gateway inscription of iSatakarnPs time and in that of the old Brahmi 
inscriptions. 

I . Piprahvva Vase Inscription — 

fyam salila-nidhane Bndhasa Bhagavate Sakiyatiam sukiti- 
bhatinam sabhaginikanam saputadalanam, 

II. Asoka’s Rummindei Pillar Inscription— 

Devanariipiyena Piyadasina Idjina v'isativasdbhisitena atana 
dgdca,,,sildviga 4 abhlcd kdldpita sildthabhi ca usapdpiU. 


1 E. Muller's Pali Grammar, p. 27. 

2 Etinayp, may be a genuine genitive plural form from etisa. 
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III, Ya^amata’s Brick-tablet Inscription^ — 

Jivaputaye nijabharyaye Brhasvatimitadhitu- Yahapiataye 
karitam. 

IV. Gotamimitra's Pillar Inscription® — 

. . . mitrasaputrasa-raHa- Visnumitrasadhitu- Idragibhadayt 
dhatiye Gotamiye Mitraye danam Ikamb/io, 

V. Dhanabhuti's Barhut E. Gateway Inscription — 

Snganam raje raho Gagiputasa Visadevasa pautena Goti- 
putasa Agarajusa putena Vachiputena Dhanabhutina 
karitam toranam silakamma)nto ca upamna. 

VI. Ananda’s Sanchi Gateway Inscription — 

RWio siri'Satakauisa avesanisa Vanlhiputasa Anamdasa 
danmn, 

VII. Kharavela’s Chief-queen’s Inscription — 

Arahamta-pasadanam Kalimganam lenam klxriiam — rajino 
iam — rafino Lalakasa Haihisa{d)has(impanatasa dhutunl 
Kalmga-cakavatino siruKhdravclasa agaviahisim kdri- 
iam, 

VIII. Asadhasena’s Pabhosa Inscription, No. II — 

Adhichatrdyd rdfio Honakdyanaputrasa Vamsapdlasa putra- 
sya raiio Tevardpuirasya Bhdgavatasya putrena Vaihi- 
darlputrena A^adkasenena kTiritam, 

IX. Sunga Inscription in Ayodliya® — 

Kosalddhipena dvirasvantedhaydfinah SempateJo Pmya- 
mitrasya sastkena Kausiklputrena Dkana,,,dharma- 
rdffiah*' piluh Phalgudevasya ketanam kdritairi. 

We maintain that, from the point of view of antiquity of the Pali 
language, the foregoing setting of the Brahml inscriptions is of little 
importance. For going back to earlier times, we find that, upon the 


1 JR AS., 1912, the inscription edited by J. Ph. Vogel. 

2 IHQ., Vol. II, No. 3, p. 442, the inscription edited by N. C. 
Majumdar. 

3 JBORS., Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, p. 247, the inscription edited 
by K. P. Jayaswal. 

4 Jayaswal reads dharvtara/fn. 
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whole, the sound system and grammatical forms of the language of 
the Girnar version of Asoka’s Rock Edicts are strikingly similar to 
those of Pali. It appears that, for the adaptation of wordings of Asoka's 
edicts to the dialects, arrangements were made in Anoka's Imperial 
Secretariat to have the drafts prepared by the drafters who were suppos- 
ed to have been conversant with the local dialects of different centres, 
for which the edicts were intended. In theory, the Girnar copies of 
the fourteen rock edicts were meant to be drafted by the drafter 
familiar with the local dialect of Girnar. But in practice, in some 
instances, the drafters by a mutual arrangement worked for one another, 
or for some reasons or other, the scribe employed to prepare drafts 
for one place was called upon to do the work for another place, and, 
in some instances, the draft prepared for one place was despatched 
by mistake to another place. For example, by the sameness of open- 
ing words, Devanampiyasa vacanena, we may ascertain that the Dhauli 
copies of Anoka’s Separate Rock Edicts and the copy of Queen's Edict 
were drafted by one and the same drafter. We think there is no 
better way than this of explaining the irregularities of spellings 
and grammatical forms in the Girnar copies of Anoka's fourteen Rock 
Edicts, 

Among distinctive characteristics of the sound system, we notice 
that the Girnar language invariably retains the J^sound instead of 
assimilating it into th and the si sound instead of assimilating 

it into th astiy mstiy samstutay sUta, iistarrUiy anusasiiy nistamya j 

invariably retains the r-sound in the word sarvata or sarvatra and 
optionally in the word purva, while in savUy rv is assimilated into v 
( — and shows a greater tendency to optionally retain the 
^'^i-stop : prana, priyay sarvatra, bramhanay sramaiuZy parakrama. 
The last characteristic has its vestiges in such Pali words as 
yatra, tatruy atray anfiatra, amutra, bhadray brahinana. In Pali, 
we have sm and mh as two alternative forms, while in the Girnar 
language, we have the use of only one form, namely, mh : 
vijitamhiy apakaranamhu The retention of the y^i-stop is another 
point of agreement between the two languages ; Girnar — katavyay 
vyamjanatOy divyani ; Pali — Sakya, vyamfanato, samkhyata. 

This may suffice to convince the reader of the fact that the Pali 
language was modelled on a western form of the Indian Prakritic 
dialect as typified by the language of the Girnar version of Anoka's 
Rock Edicts. And if the language of our old Brahml inscriptions is 
found to be very nearly Pali, we cannot, for that reason, be justified 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, I928 ^5 
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in thinking either that it was representative of a dialect, which was 
prevalent in the kingdom of Kalihga, or that the Pali language was 
based upon the Kaliiiga dialect presupposed by it.' Apart from 
other arguments advanced by other scholars against Prof. Oldenberg's 
view,* we find that, unlike Asoka's edicts, our old Brahmi inscriptions 
bear no proof of adaption to local dialects. In many essential points, 
the language of our old Brahmi inscriptions bears likeness to that 
of the Girnar version of Anoka's Rock Edicts. We can account for 
this likeness without resorting to Prof. 01denberg*s hypothesis. The 
likeness might be simply due to the fact that our old Brahmi inscrip- 
tions were drafted by a Jain recluse who came to live in the 
Udayagiri and Kliandagiri caves from Gujarat, or that the 
Jain recluse who composed our old Brahmi inscriptions was won 
over from the Buddhist faith. To render an adequate e^iplanation 
for the Piili diction as well as for the exceptional cases of 
spelling and pronunciation, we see no better way than to 
presume that the old Brahmi inscriptions, as we now have them, were 
a rendering in a kind of Girnar language or of Pali from an original 
draft prepared by a Jain recluse in an eastern dialect presupposed by 
Ardha-Magadhi or Jain Prakrit, and that this rendering was done 
by another Jain recluse in the course of rewriting it, the Jain recluse 
who was either born and brought up in the Girnar region or won over 
from the Buddhist faith, having an opportunity of being conversant 
with a dialect similar to the Girnar language or with Pali itself. 

Whether or no the spoken dialect of the people of Kaliiiga was 
originally a Dravidian form of speech is a disputed question. But 
it seems certain that the language of our old Brahmi inscriptions 
was not the spoken dialect of the people of Kalinga. The Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri caves where these inscriptions were engraved are 
situated in the heart of the Puri District of Orissa. The spoken 
dialect of the inhabitants of this District is now known as Odiya. 
The spoken dialect of the people of Utkalavar^a, the country of 
Utkala, was known to the outsiders, say, to the cultured people in 
Magadha, as afi unintelligible and uncouth jargon as might be inferred 

1 Vinaya-Pitaka edited by Oldenberg, voh 1, Introduction, 
p. liv. 

2 Nalinaksha Dutt's Early History of the Spread of Buddhism 
and the Buddhist Schools, pp. 262*4 ; Sunitikumar Chatterji’s The 
Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, vol. I, pp, 56ff. 
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from the expression Ukkala-vassa-bhaMa which has been used 
as a term of contempt in one of the passages of the Pali Tripitaka.* 
Buddhaghoga, the Pali commentator has altogether missed the signi- 
ficance of this expression. He takes it to mean “two men of Utkala, 
Vassa and Bhafifia by name.''=* This meaning is out of the question 
in the Pali passage, where, while speaking of the philosophers* propound- 
ing views contrary to his own^ the Buddha has referred to them as 
Ukkala-vassa-bhaMUt that is, as persons speaking in terms of the 
unintelligible and uncouth jargon of the country of Utkala. 

The language of our old Brahml inscriptions is a conventional 
language, which tended to remain clear of Magadhisms, the ele- 
ments of eastern dialects.® Prof. S. K. Chatterji rightly observes.**^ 
“The Aryan language. ..came in the wake of the North Indian religions 
Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism, and was used by royal patrons 
of these religions among Dravidians and other Non-Aryans, merely 
as a sort of religious language in documents of a religions, and often of 
an administrative character.*’ 

We have sought to maintain that the Pali language, too, remained 
clear of Magadhisms, It is most astonishing that Prof, Bapat freely 
admits attakare, parakare^ sukhe, dukkhe^ ilva-sattame^ and the like 
to be the genuine Pali forms,* forgetting that these Ardha-Magadhisms 
are clearly associated in the earliest Pali texts, notably the Saraafma- 
phalasutta of the Digha Nikaya, vol. r, with the doctrines of such 
recluse teachers as Purana-Kassapa, Pakudha-Kaccayana and Makkha- 
li'Gosala, and that, as such, these are meant to have been put within 


1 Anguttara-Nikaya, part II, p. 31. 

2 Manoratha-Puranl, Siamese edition, part II, p. 377 : Vkkalati 
Ukkala-janapadavTisino. Vassa-Bhaln/Mti Vasso ca BhaMio ca dve jam, 

3 The word palikhani which occurs in Kharavela’s inscription 
as an equivalent of the Pali palikhani or paligkani and the Sk. pari- 
ghan might be cited as an exception. But the alternative Pali spells 
ing of paligha as paligha, met within the Vasettha-Sutta, Sutta- 
Nipata, indicates that the case is not that of replacement of the 
r^i-sound by the /n-sound but that of an inter-consonantal change 
effected through la or da, 

4 The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, vol. I. 
p. 63, 

5 Indian Historical Quarterly, vol, IV, no. i, p. 23. 
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inverted commas as a means of being kept distinct from the Pali 
forms, attakaro, parakaro, sukkam dukkham^ and jlva-sattamo.' 

It is interesting to observe how scholars after scholars have erred 
on the wrong side in subsuming that all that is in Pali is Pali. The 
spelling oiRngiri as higili, met with in the title and body of the Pali 
Isigili-sutta of the Majjliima-Nikaya, is cited by Prof. Liiders 
as a notable instance of lingering old Magadhism in Pali, and no less 
as an evidence in support of his theory about the rendering in the 
existing Pali canon of old Magadhl texts in a western dialect. But 
what can be more misleading than this ? As we have sought to show 
elsewhere,® the usual Piili name of the hill would have been Isigiri, 
and the Isigili form had to be adopted for a very special reason, 
meaning it to be put within inverted commas. The reason for adop- 
tion or retention of the spelling Isigili has been stated in the Sutta 
itself : — 

^^Bhutapubbam^ bhtkkhave^ pafLca-Pacceka buddha-safani imasmim 
Isigihstnim pabbate ctranivasino akesum, Te iinain pabbatam pavisctn- 
to, dissanii^ pavittha na dissanti^ lam enam ntanussa disva evam ah.im- 
su ; *Ayai^ pabbato %me tsl gilaflli Isigili/ Isigili iveva samafUia uda- 
padi”^ 

‘‘Formerly, 0 Bhikkhus, some five hundred Egotistic Buddhas 
(hermit teachers) came to live for ever {i.e., to cast off their bodies) in 
(the dark caverns of) this Isigili mountain. They could be seen entering 
(the caverns of) this mountain, and once they entered into the moun- 
tain, they could no longer be seen. Observing this strange happen- 
ing, the people said : ‘ Phis mountain swallows these sages,* and hence 
arose the name of the hWl^Isigili, ‘the swallower of sages.*' 

The explanation ofiferd by the Buddha enables us to understand 
that the real name of the mountain which was Isigiri or Isigiri^ “the 
Mountain Abode of the Hermits/’ was locally pronounced as Isigili, and 
acquired a new association of ideas in the fanciful etymological deriva- 
tion *^Isigilatlii Isigili/' “the hermit-swallower because it swallows the 
hermits,*' and that this new association could not be embodied without 

1 Sii Barua's paper — The Ajivikas, in the Calcutta University 
Journal in the Department of Letters, vol II, pp. 46-5 1, 

2 Barua's paper— Jinalogy and Buddhalogy, Calcutta Review, 
Oct., 1921, p. 60. 

3 Majjhima-Nikfiya, vol. III, part I, p^ 68, 
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coining such a lengthier name in Pali as **the 
Hermit-swallower-mountain,*^ 

As we have seen, the substitution of the Dental sonant aspirate 
for the Dental surd aspirate in such words as padha, radha, Goradha^ 
padhama, and Madhuri is a characteristic of the dialect presupposed by 
the language of our old Brahmi inscriptions, that is to say, of the 
language of the supposed first draft. Among the later Prakrit dialect, 
the SaurasenI, the vernacular of the people of Surasena or Mathura 
region, has alone been characterised by this kind of phonetic change 
in Vararuci's Prakrta-prakasa, in the aphorism (XII. 3) : 

A nadivayujostathayodardhau 

“The Dental consonant ta and tha which are not the initials of 
any words and are not conjoined with other consonants change res- 
pectively into da and dha 

One need not be astonished if the first draft of Kharavela’s in- 
scription was prepared in the dialect of the Mathura region by a Jaina 
recluse who was familiar with it. The two inscriptions discovered and 
published by Mr. Jackson in the Barabar Hills offer us an instance of 
the substitution of dha for tha^ In the earlier inscription, the letter- 
forms of which are similar to those of A^okan inscriptions, the name 
of the particular hill to which it is attached is recorded as Goradhagiri^ 
while in the later inscription, the letter-forms of which are strikingly 
similar to those of Kharavela’s inscription, the name of the same hill 
has been recorded as Gorathagiri.^ 

Mr. R. D. Banerji offers tins explanation for the use of the spelling 
Goradhagiri in the second inscription ; ^‘Tlie substitution of dha for 
tha shows that the second record was incised by an inhabitant of 
Southern India. It is quite possible that this record was incised by 
an inhabitant of Kalinga, probably one of the men who had accom- 
panied Kharavela in his first campaign against the king of Magadha.”® 

We find it difficult to agree with Mr. Banerji in thinking this kind 
of substitution was a peculiarity of the spoken dialect of the people 
of Kalinga in view of the fact that in none of Asoka’s inscriptions in 
Kalinga we notice it. If it be true that the second record was actually 


1 JBORS., vol. I, part II, pp. 159-71. 

2 The point is ably discussed by R. D. Banerji in JBORS., vol. 
Ill, part IV, p. SCO. 

3 JBORS., vol. Ill, part IV, pp. 500-501, 
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incised by one of the men who had accompanied king Kharavela in 
his campaign against the people of Rajagaha, the fact may be ex- 
plained differently. The author of the record might be a man who 
was brought up in Mathura or the Mathura region. Our explanation 
is more plausible on the ground that, according to the HSthi-Gumpha 
record, Mathura was used by king Kharavela as the military base 
in his campaign against the kings of Uttarapatha.^ 

We may, on another ground, maintain that the presupposition of 
the language of ihe supposed first draft of Kh5ravela*s inscription was 
not the spoken dialect of the people of Kalinga. In Khara vela’s 
inscription, we have cavuthe (1. $) for the Pali catutthe. We find that 
cavudasa occurs in all the versions of Asoka’s Pillar Edict V as a 
common spelling for catuddasa» The dialects of all the versions of 
Asoka’s Pillar Edicts point, beyond any doubt, to the existence of a 
widely prevalent lingua franca^ or language of the cultured laity as 
Prof. Rhys Davids would like to call it, in the third century B.C., in 
the Middle Country extending as far, say, as Kausambi and Mathura. 
It is apparent that the dialects of those Pillar Edicts are full of Maga- 
dhisms. And if we go by the verdict of Vararuci, the predominant 
tendency of the Magadh! dialects was Sauraseni,* that is to say, of 
the dialect of the people of Mathura. 

Thus we are led to assume that the Udayagiri-Khandagiri caves 
in Orissa, Mathura and Ujjeni-Girinagara were the three important 
centres of Jainism during the reign of Kharavela, and that the language 
of Kharavela's inscription was, so far as its grammatical forms go, the 
same as the dialect of the Girnar version of Anoka’s Rock Edicts, and, 
so far as its sound system goes, a compound of the Girnar and Mathura 
dialects.* 

The substitution of dha for tha cannot be said to be a peculiarity 
of the Pali language on the ground that in Pali, too, we have Madhura 
as a spelling for Mathura^ just in the same way that we have in it 

1 See for fuller discussion passim^ under Geographical Allusions. 

2 Vararuci’s Prakrta-praka^a, XI, 2 ; Prakrtih Saurasenl, 

3 See Actes du Sixieme Congres International des Orientalistes, 
part III, p. 140, where Bhagawanlal Indraji remarks : “The whole 
inscription is in prose. Its language is Prakrit, different from the 
[a] (Pillar) inscriptions of Asoka, but resembling the old Maharastra 
Prakrit of the Western India cave inscriptions.” The characterisa- 
tion is too general to need comments. 
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higili as a spelling for Isigtru and Makhadeva and Maghadeva as 
two spellings for Mahadeva^ All these were locally current proper 
names retained in Pali and meant to be put within inverted commas, 
that is to say, to be kept distinct from the standard Pali spellings. 
The spelling of the name Madhava-Videha as Mathava-Videgha 
occurring in the Satapatha-Brahmana (I. 4.1) is an apt parallel in 
Sanskrit literature. The spelling shows that the personal name 
MadAava-Videha was locally pronounced, most probably by the in- 
habitants of Videha or Mithila region, as Mathava-Videgha, 

We mean to say that the spelling Madkura was not due to a Pali 
rendering of the Sk. Mathura^ — that, in other words, Madkura was 
a janapada-nirutti or dekl-nama, that is to say, a locally current proper 
name, which found recognition in Pali. In accordance with a signi- 
ficant statement made by the Buddha in the Aranavibhanga-Sutta 
of the Majjhima Nikaya (vol. Ill, part III), one locally current 
proper name, if it signifies an object for which it is intended, is as 
good as the other, and there is no sound reason for regarding one of 
them as more correct than the other. The importance of his statement 
lies also in the fact that it contains a reasonable explanation for the 
recognition of a particular form of the proper name, not from any 
intrinsic superior value of its own, but on account of local adaptation. 
We quote below his statement in extenso to enable the reader to 
judge for himself what it is and what it implies : 

Janapada-niruttim nabhiniveseyya^ samaft/ham mbidhaveyyCjbtidti kho 
pana etam vuttam, Kindeiam paticca vuttam ? KathaH ca^ Bhikkhavc^ 
janapada-niruttiya ca abhiniveso hoti samaUfiaya ca atisaro ? Idka, J^hi- 
kkhave, tad ev' ekaccesu janapadesu'Pati'ti safifanrnti, 'Pattatdth Vit- 
than'ti^ 'Saravan'ti, 'Dharopan'tV, *Ponan'ti, *Ptsilan' ti safijananti, 
hi yathayatha nam tesu tesu janapadesu saHjananti tatha tatlia thamasa 
paramassa abhinivissa voharath **Jdam eva saccam^ mogham afiHan'* 
ti, Evam khot Bhikkhavey fonapada-niruttiya ca abhiniveso hoii samfiHaya 
ca atisaro? KathaH ca^ Bhikkhave^ fanapada-niruttiya ca anabkiniveso 
hoti samaHiiaya ca anatisaro^ ? Idka^ BhikkkavCy tad ev'ekaccesu janapa- 


1 Buddhaghosa’s Papaflca-Sudam, Siamese edition, part III, p. 
471 : Tad evan tarn yeva bhafanam. 

2 Ibid,, p. 471: Abhinivissa vokarafiti ^Pattardtusaf^jananorjana- 
padam gantva ^*Pattav[k aharatha dhovatka? ti sutva Andhaputhujjano^ 
nayidam **Pattain *Pati' nam esa^ evam vadakV* ti abhinivissa voharati. 
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*desu ^PatV4i safijananti^ ^PattanHU ^VitthanUi^ 'Saravan^ti^ ^Dharopan*- 
ti, ^Potmn'ti^ ^PisxlaWti} hi yatha yatha nam iesu tesu janapadesu 
sanjananti **Idam kirdwe ayasmanto sandhaya voharanfl' ti tatha 
tatha voharati aparamasam,^ Evam kho^ Bhikkhve^ janapada-niruttiya 
ca anabhiniveso hoti samaHnaya ca anatisaro, Janapda-niruitim nahhi- 
niveseyya^ samaMuim mtidhaveyydti — iti yaw, tarn vuiiam idnm etam 
paticca vuitam. 

'*The local form of a proper name is not to be dogmatically adhered 
to, the local designation is not to be pressed too far.” Such is the 
rule as stated. For what reason is the rule so stated? And how is 
it, O Bhikkhus, that a man becomes inclined to dogmatically adhere 
to the local form of a proper name and to press the local designation 
too far? Here, O Bhikkhus, it so happens that in some locality 
a utensil is known by the name of Pati^ in some by the name of 
Patta^ in some by the name of Vittha^ in some by the name of Sarava, 
in some by the name of Dharopa^ in some by the name of Pona, and 
in some by the name of Pisxla, The inhabitant of a particular 
locality having strongly embraced and dogamatically adhered to a 
particular form of the proper name whereby the utensil is known in 
this or that locality, boastfully says : ‘‘This is the only correct 
form, and the others are incorrect/ Thus it is, O Bhikkhus, that 
a man becomes inclined to dogmatically adhere to the local form of 
proper name and to press the local designation too far. How is it, 
O Bhikkhus, that a man does not become inclined to dogmatically 
adhere to the local form of a proper name and to press the local de- 
signation too far ? Here, O Bhikkhus, it so happens that a utensil 
is known by different proper names in different localities, in some 
by the name of Path in some by the name of Patta^ and so on 
and so forth. The inhabitant of one locality, when he is in 
another locality, realising ^that the gentlemen of the second locality 
conventionally use this form of the proper name to designate 
this object,* wisely uses that particular form whereby the object is 
known in that particular locality without any local attachment (that 

1 Ibid,^ p. 471 : AtisaroUi abhivTidanam (a misprint for atidhava- 
nam), 

2 Buddhaghosa's Papanca-Sildanl, Siamese edition, part III, 
pp. 471-2; Tatha tatha voharati aparamasanti ^^Ainhakam janapade 
bhajanaw, 'PafVti vuccati^ ime pana nam *Pattadti, Tato pattMya 
janapada-voharam muHcetva pattan' feva aparamasanto voharati. 
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IS, abandoning the form whereby the object is known in his own 
locality). Thus it is, O Bhikkhus^ that a man does not become 
Inclined to dogmatically adhere to the local form of a proper name 
and to press the local designation too far. It is for this reason that 
the rule is so stated as : 'the local form of a proper name is not to be 
dogmatically adhered to — the local designation is not to be pressed 
too far,* 


2. The Style 

Our old Brahml inscriptions are all written in prose, a rhythmic 
prose abounding in alliterations, elegant expressions, and balanced 
sentences, clauses and phrases. In reading these inscriptions, es- 
pecially those which stand in the name of king Kharavela and his 
chief-queen, one cannot but be tempted to make out verses in them. 
We venture to say that all attempts made in the direction are destined 
to end in failure. Their diction is metrical prose without revealing 
the actual process of versification. In reading out the inscription of 
Kharavela one is apt to feel as though he were chanting verses in 
marked cadences, the Invocation formula in a variety of Kumara- 
Lalita metre and the main text in a kind of Sirphavikri(Jita. 

Scan the invocation formula, as carefully as you may, you cannot 
confidently class it as a metrical composition in any of the known 
metres, and yet your inclination will all along be to trace in it a 
process of versification in the Kuraara-Lalita metre. The fact is that 
the desire to produce a complete rhythmic effect has led the com- 
poser to balance up the groups of sounds in successive sentences, 
clauses or phrases inducing a tendency to versification within prose 
construction. So far as its greater rhythmic effect goes, the inscrip- 
tional formula || Namo arihamtanam || Namo savasidhanam || shows an 
improvement upon an earlier Jain formula || Ifafno ariharp^taruim || 
Natno stdhanarjfi || which seems to linger in the later full-fledged 
Jain formula 11 iVawt? art7Mintanam\\ Namo sidhanam. |1 Namo ayari^ 

1 Here we have refrained from introducing a discussion as to 
the origin and antiquity of Pali language, reserving it for a separate 
monograph. But it is our decided opinion that a conclusion about 
the antiquity of Pali drawn from the similarity observed between 
it and the language of Kharavela's inscription is bound to be a dog- 
matism and a dangerous presumption. 

SEPTEMBER, I928 
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yanam || Namo uvaafhayaimm || Namo lot savva-sahunam 1| Compar- 
ing the inscriptional formula with the later Jain formula, we detect 
that after the. monotonous repetition of four similar clauses the 
latter is closed with a clause ii Namo loe savva-sahui/uim || constructed 
so as to maintain the rhythm of the whole, and that in this final clause 
one has a two-syllabic word in addition to those contained in the 
second clause of the former. In the formula consisting of two clauses, 
the insertion of one two-syllabic word suffices for the purpose, while 
in the formula consisting of five clauses, the insertion of an additional 
word is needed. 

I. Inscriptional formula: — 

II Namo arihamtanam || Namo sava-sidhanam il 

II. Later Jain Formula : — 

II Namo arihamtanam il Namo sidhanam || Namo ayariyanam |1 
II Namo uvajhayUnam II Namo loe savva^sahnnam II 

A similar Buddhist formula of invocation consisting of three 
clauses can be traced in the Petakopadesa which is one of the extra- 
canonical works presupposed by Buddhaghosa^s Atthasalim, and 
probably also by the Milindapafiha. 

IIL Buddhist Formula in the Petakopadesa: — 

11 Namo sammasambuddhanam {| Paramatlhadasshiam (i 
1) Slladigundi-paramippattanam || 

In the Buddhist formula, the first two clauses joined together read 
like a line of a verse, while the third clause shows that the composi- 
tion is yet rhythmic prose. The real character of the composition 
will be manifest if we supply the ommissions and read it as follows: — 

i Namo sammasambuddhanam li \_Namo'\ paramatthadasslnam 11 
n [Namo^ sxladiguna-paramippattanam II 

Coming to the main text of Khara vela’s inscription, we find that 
the effect of rhythm is heightened by a mathematical progression of 
the volumes of sound, and that the main statement commences from 
the point where the climax is reached. In such a text as this the verbs 
are bound to be sparingly used and a rhyming process is bound to 
play its part as will be evident from the following quotation 

I (i)— a Airena maharojena ii mahameghavahanetta a ceta rajava- 
Tnsa-vadhanena a pasatha subha-lakhanena a caturdorita-r akhana-guna- 
upetena li Kalimgadhipatina siri-Kharavelena a pamdarasa-vasani-siri- 
kadpara II sarxravata kldita II kumara-kxdika II 
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The rhyming process plays its part also in a sentence consisting of 
several clauses^ each with a separate verb 

I {2)-^pakdra-mvesanam paiisamkhdrayati u taddgapddiyo ca bam- 
dhlpayati II savlLydna-patisamthdpanam ca kdrayati il pakatiyo ca ram- 
jayati il 

In the text of the inscription of Kharavela*s chief queen, the same 
verb is repeated for the sake of rhythm and emphasis : — 

\\-^^Arahamta-pa$Ziddnam Kdlimgdnam samaiZdnant lenam kart- 
tarn I rdfino Ldldkasa Hathisa{y)hasam» pandtasa dhutum Kalimga-caka- 
vatino siri-Khdraveiasa aga-mahtsind\kdrtta'm il 

The rhythm is sought to be maintained even in such a short in- 
scription as that of Kamma and Khina 

VII — Q Kamntasa kotJtd ca n Khvadya ca pasZido n 

For the sake of rhythm the words are left as they are without 
being joined according to the rules of Sandhi, eg,^ guna-upetenay 
iivasa-sata-oghdtitam^ kara-vai\,a-anugaha-a nekdni . ' 

So far as these peculiarities are concerned, our old Brahmi inscrip- 
tions clearly anticipate the Pali prose style of the Milindapafiha, 
another of the extra-canonical works presupposed by Buddhaghosa's 
commentaries, which, even according to the tradition embodied in it, 
was not composed within the first five centuries of Buddha’s demise. 
And so far as these peculiarities are concerned, there is nothing save 
a few long-drawn compounds within the four corners of the Pali 
Tipitaka to anticipate the prose style of our old Brahmi inscriptions. 
The Milinda^s descriptions of the city of Sagala and the earthquake 
signalising the memorable character of Vessantara’s charity, quoted 
below, will, we believe, show how close is the resemblance of its prose 
style with that of Kharavela’s inscription, in spite of the fact that the 
prose style of the latter has not as yet attained the maturity of the 
prose of the former 

I. Description of Sagala : — 

Atthi Yonakdnarfi ndndputabhedanarjfh Sdgalarjfi ndma nagararjfi nadl- 
pabbata^sobhitarih ramayjAyabhJlmippadesahhdgav[^ dram-uyyandpavana- 
taldka-pokkhara'^i-sampannarrk mdl-pabbata-vana-rdmay^yyaVarp,^ etc. 

I C/. Vasa-abhisita ox va^a^abhisita (Afioka’s R. E., XIII. Sah- 
bazgarhi; P. E. V# Dclhl-Topr5, Delhi-MirS^h ; P, E, VI, Delhi-ToprS), 
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II. Description of the Earthquake: — 

Hettha tnahavafa salicalanti, sanikam saniakm sakim sakim akulakula 
vayanti, onamanti unnamanti vinamantu sxnappatta padapa papatantu 
gumbagumbam valahaka sandhavanti..,mdanti yakkha appesakkha^ 
hasanti yakkha mahesakkha kampamanaya mahapaihaviya. 

Our old Brahml inscription's is not the prose style of the Pali 
Tipitaka, nor that of earlier portions of the Jaina Agama, nor that 
of the Vedas, Brahmanas^ older Upani^ads, Kalpa>Sutras, and 
Niruktas. So far as their prose style goes, they stand out, 
in point of time, as a notable landmark in the literary history of 
India. Just as with reference to the accidental unconscious beginning 
and maturer development of the style of Kavya poetry Asvagho§a's 
Buddha-carita stands midway between the Prologue of the Pali 
Nalaka-Sutta as found in the Sutta-NipSta^ on one side and Kali- 
dasa’s Kumara sambhava on the other, so with reference to the acci- 
dental unconscious beginning and maturer development of the rhyth- 
mical prose style our old Brahml inscriptions represent a link of 
transition between some of Pali set formulas of Buddhist precepts 
and Milinda's descriptions of the city of Sagala and the earth- 
quake, The Pali formulas representing an accidental unconscious 
beginning of the prose style of Kharavela's inscription are being 
quoted below : — 

I We mean that the Sutta-Nipata contains one of the two versions 
of the Discourse in Indian languages, the other version being found 
in the Mahavastu, III, pp. 386-87. If Dhammananda Kosambi's 
identification be correct, as we believe it is, this is the very Discourse 
which was recommended for study by King ASoka in his Bhabru 
Edict under the title ** Money a-Sute,” The verses of the Prologue 
appear to be a super-growth and later addition. As to the relation 
between the Pali Prologue and the Buddhacarita, the following quota- 
tions will suffice : — 

{a) Pali Prologue — 

Dadallainanam siriya anomavannam 

dassest puttam Asitavkayassa Sakya, 
Disva kumaram sikhim iva pajjalanattam 

tarasamcm va nabhasigamam, visuddham, 

{b) Buddha-carita, III, 23;— 

Df^va ca tarn rajasutam striyas fa faivalyamanarf^ vapup hriya ca. 
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I. Pali Formulas of Buddhist Precepts— 


(a) Nacca-glta-vadita-vislika-dassana-veramani 

[Vinaya Mahavagga] 

NdiCca-giia-vadita-visUka-dassana-veramant-sikkhapadam 

[Khuddaka-Patha] 

Nacca-gih-vMita-visuka-dassam-veramani-sikkhapadam-samadi- 

yami 

[Khuddaka-Patha-Comy.j 

(b) imla-gandha-vilepana dhiirana^mand(ina~vibhusana4tham-vera‘ 

mani 


[Vinaya Mahavagga] 

mlJd^-gandha-vilipana-dharana^maypdana-vihhlLsanaXiham'Vera- 

mani-sikkhapadarri 

[Khuddaka-Patha] 

iml^gandha^vtlepana-dkarana-fnaxidana-vidkusana-Uham-vera- 
mani-sikkh^adam samadiyaini 


[Khuddaka-Patha Corny.] 

II, Kharavela's Inscription — 

I. 4 — Dampa-nata-glta-vadita-sarn,dasanahi kldapayati nagarm» 

I, 7 — Sava-kara-vana^anugaha-anekani-saia-sahasani visafati pora- 
fanapadam. 

Striking, indeed, is the resemblance in respect of the prose style 
and letter-forms which exists between the Barhut inscriptions attached 
as labels to two companion scenes depicting one of the Buddha-legends 
presupposed by those in the Lalita-vistara' and the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription of King Kharavela, although the latter show a maturer 


development : — 

I. Barhut Inscriptions — 

(a) Utaram disa tini savata-nisisani, 

Dakhinam disa cka kamdvacara-sahasani, 

(b) Sadlkasammadam turam devanam, 

II. Hathi-Gumpha Inscription — 

(a) I. 3 — Satakanim pachima duam hayagafa-nara radha bahulam 

damdam, 

(b) I. 12 — Anupadabkavanarty ca terasa-vasa-sata-katam bhidati 

tamiradaha-samghUcm, 

B. M. Barua 


I Cunningham^s Stupa of Bharhut, pt XIV, S, Gate, Prasenajit 
Pillar, Middle and Lower Bas-Reliefs. 



Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 

( Translated from the German version of A. Schiefner ) 

IV 

EVENTS OF THE TIME OF THE VENERABLE UPAGUPTA 

Thereafter Upagupta crossed the Ganges and came northwards 
into the Videha country which was a region to the west of Tirahuti(sic). 
He established himself in a Vihara erected by the householder 
Vasusara,' where the Sahgha of the four regions was entertained ; 
and he spent the summer there. While he delivered the teaching 
at that place, the number of those who attained the grade of an 
Arahant in three months amounted to a thousand. Having gone 
thence to the prince of the Gandha mountain,® he taught the law, 
and initiated innumerable men into the Truth. When he reached the 
city of Mathura that lay on the north-western frontier of Madhyadesa, 
the Malla elders and head* merchants Nata and Bhata held cnsulta- 
tions [among themselves] at the crowded place before the gate 
of Mathura. After praising the Venerable Upagupta they expressed 
the wish that he might establish himself in the Vihara on Mt. Siras® 
that had been erected by them in the time of the Venerable Sana- 
vasika. When upon a certain time they saw Upagupta from a distance, 
they exclaimed, wonder, he who is coming here from a distance 

with subdued mind and full of glory is indeed the Venerable Upa- 
gupta.^^ After they had taken counsel, they went out a little to 
meet him, and after bowing down before him they enquired whether 
he was the venerable Upagupta. When he said that he was so called 
in the world, they made over to him the Natabhatika Vihara that 
lay on the Mountain iSiras, and provided him with every requisite. 
When Upagupta delivered the teaching at that place, many bhik§us 

1 1 cannot indicate whether the Sanskrit name found in the 
text has its correct form ; the Tibetan translation of this name that 
is found on p. 88 of the Bu-ston agrees with that of Hiraiiyagarbha. 

2 Perhaps GandhamSdana is meant. 

3 The Tibetan text Sira, i.e., head, is the Udlra mountain already 
mentioned on p. lo [of Schiefner’s text]. 
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and laymen perceived the Truth. When at another time at a gathering of 
100,000 men he delivered the teaching, Mara Papiya' sent a shower of 
fruits into the city. Many people accordingly went away into the city, 
but the rest heard the law. When on the second day a shower of clothes 
fell, many men likewise went away into the city, and when on the third, 
fourth and fifth days there fell successively the showers of silver, gold 
and the seven precious stones, the number of those who heard the 
law was very much decreased. On the seventh day Mara PapTya 
himself took the form of a divine dancer and as his sons and daughters 
also assumed the forms of male and female dancers ; thirty-six dancers, 
male and female, appeared in the city and distracted the minds of all 
men through their variou modes of dancing and magical performances, 
their lovely songs and their instrumental music, so that there remained 
nobody to hear the law. At that time the venerable Upagupta also 
came into the city, and said, brave men, as your dance is so 
beautiful, I will decorate you with garlands’\ With these words he 
bound a garland over the head and neck of each. Immediately after- 
wards through the magical exercise of the venerable Upagupta, the 
Sinful One with his whole company became decrepit and repulsive with 
torn clothing, and on the head (of each) there appeared a rotten corpse 
and on the neck a decomposed dog’s carcase, which spread their 
stench through the ten world-regions and caused nausea through 
their very sight. Then all the men who had not yet renounced their 
passions turned away full of vexation, dread and nausea, while holding 
fast their noses. Then Upagupta asked the Evil One as to why the 
latter had injured his company. The Evil One answered, ''O 
Venerable One, grant (us) pardon, and free us from the bonds.’^ — Upa- 
gupta said, “If you do not come close to my group, I shall do it.’’ 
He answered, ‘'I will not injure you, even if rny body were to be 
annihilated.” Immediately afterwards the body of the Demon obtained 
peace. He said, “When I injured Gautama at the Bodhimanda, he 
dwelt in the samadhi of mildness,but his younger auditors were exceed- 
ingly fierce ; then as I wished to play a few of my pranks, the 
Venerable [Upagupta] has bound me.* Then Upagupta entered into a 
religious conversation with the Evil One, and said, ‘'As I have doubt- 

I The evil demon, the tempter ^ with regard to Upagupta may 
be compared the 7th chapter of the Dsanglun. [The Dsanglun, or 
more accurately, the Hdsangblun is a Tibetan work of which the title 
means 'the wise man and the fool*. — Tr.] 
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less seen the spiritual body* of the Teacher but not His material body 
while thou hast seen it, show me the form of His body/* When the 
Demon thereupon assumed the form of the Teacher, great devotion 
was awakened in Upagupta ; embarrassed with bodily trembling and 
with tears, he wished to lay the joined palms of his hands on his 
head ; saying, bow down to the Buddha**. The Evil one, [however], 
could not bear it, and falling into a swoon, he sank in a heap. 
Then the Demon vanished and in this way all the men, being filled 
with repentance, became still more believing ; while he [i.e., Upagupta], 
having begun from the roots of the fruit, expounded the law through 
the whole night of the sixth day to all the men that had assembled 
from the four quarters and were impelled from the roots of their 
former virtues ; on the seventh day r,8oo,oco men perceived the Truth. 
Then he lived in the Natabhatika Vihara to the end of his life-time. 
Into a cave that was i8 yards long, 12 yards broad, and 6 yards high, 
each Bhiksu that had stepped into the religious life, cast, under his 
orders, on attaining the grade of an arhant, a slip of wood 4" long. 
Thereupon the cave was afterwards so filled up by men with slips of 
wood that there remained no intervening space. V/hen at a certain 
time the venerable Upagupta vanished from existence, and his corpse 
was committed to the flames along with these slips, the remaining relics 
were carried off by the gods. He had been prophesied by the Teacher 
himself as a Buddha without [the characteristic] signs, i.e., as one who, 
while lacking only the signs and marks of the Buddha, brought to all 
living being benefit equal to that of the Buddha ; and after the Tatha- 
gata had vanished from existence,lhere arose no one who was of greater 
benefit to the world, ^ The time during which Upagupta held the office 

1 These correspond respectively to the terms dharmakaya and 
fupakaya^ — Tr. 

2 The traditional account of Upagupta given above agrees in 
:he main with other accounts derived from Chinese and Tibetan 
sources. The Tibetan Dulva, e.g., mentions the same famous prophecy 
of Gautama Buddha about Upagupta*s being born as a Buddha without 
his characteristic signs [i.e., witliout the thirty-two signs of the great 
man] [See Rockhill, Life of ihe Buddha^ p. 164]. In the various 
versions of the Asokavadana we have almost identical accounts of 
Buddha's prophecy about Upagupta, of Mara*s attempt to interrupt 
Upagupta*s teaching at Mathura by means of miraculous showers 
of precious things, of his subsequently showing Upagupta the physical 
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of the Teacher, synchronised for the most part with the time when 
Mahendra, son of king Sudhana exercised sovereignty for 9 years and 
his son Camasa exercised it for 22 years in Aparantaka. At that time 
there lived in the west of India the Arhant Uttara whom the king 
Mahendra honoured very believingly. The inhabitants of Bagala built 
a Vihara in a Kukkutapala' forest and presented it to him ; it is called 
by the name of Kukkutarfuna. 

( To be continued ) 


body of Gautama, and of the cave in which were cast the wooden 
slips by Bhiksus attaining tlic Arhatship under Upagupta’s direction 
(See Przyluski’s tr. of the A-yu-wang-tchonan, in his La Lcgcnde 
de I' Empereur Ahoka, pp. 353-362). Hiuen Tsang, while visiting the 
Mathura country, was shown a hilhmonastery situated close to the 
capital which was attributed to Upagiiptaj and near it a cave wherein 
were gathered the relics of those who attained Arahatship under 
Upagupta's direction (Watters, Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p. 306). It should, 
however, be observed that while Taranatha calls the hill on which 
stood the Natabhatikavihara Siras (i.c., Usira), other accounts give it 
the name of Urumanda which was translated into Chinese as the Great 
Cream. The puzzle is sought to be solved by Watters who 
observes (op. cit., p. 308), *‘The Usira hill was at the side of the Uru- 
manda hill, and the latter may have included the two hills and the 
wood or forest adjoining.” 

I So literally according to the Tibetan text ; it must have been 
called Kukkutapada ; the building of this vihara is otherwise ascribed 
,to king ASoka. 
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Some Historical Sites and Monuments of Kerala 

I. The Irikkal Palace, Trichur 

Two modern local histories, A Short History of Kerala^ (pp. I28f.) 
by Mr. K. Ramanunni Nayar and The History of Cochin (vol. I, 
Malayalam, p. 333)^ by Mr, K. P. Padmanabha Menon, in which 
appears a quotation from the former, refer to an Irikkal Palace situated 
to the west of the Trichur Fort. Though these works were published 
more than 15 years ago, no attempt seems to have been made to 
identify the place and to explore it. In the course of my researches, I 
have been able to identify this palace which is now in ruins. A short 
note on this ancient historic site will not, it is hoped, be uninteresting. 

Both the above-mentioned authors state that, in 1505-6, when the 
Portuguese Governor, Dorn PVancisco D’Almeyda, superseded the 
claims of the two senior princes of the Cochin royal family as being 
partisans of the Zamorin, and enthroned a Vira Kerala Tampuran, 
the two elder princes rebelled and sought the Zamorin^s aid. The 
latter, with a body of 500 Nayars, is said to have stayed in the 
Irikkal Palace of one {unnamed) Nambutiripad who received him in 
a splendid manner, quite befitting the exalted status and dignity 
of the distinguished royal guest. The Zamorin is said to have alighted 
from his palanquin at the Natippura (the outhouse at the gate) and 
to have been led to the portico along a roofed pathway {natafpura) 
about 72 feet long, decorated with white sand and carpeted {vellayum 
karimpadavum viriccu), while on both sides were presented to his 
dazzled vision a glittering array of artistically entwined golden chains 
(ponnaraHjan), The historian, probably in his inability to give a full 
and exhaustive account, contents himself with saying that the rest of 
the i xeption was on an equally grand scale. The next day the Zamorin 
and the Nambutiripad, after their morning bath, are said to have 

1 Published by Mr. P. Kuniiikrsna Menon, Kotfcakkal Press, 
N. Malabar, 1084 M. E. This work records many traditions 
relating to the early and mediaeval history of the country. I am very 
much indebted to Mr, T. K. Krsna Menon, B.A., M. R. A. S., for 
lending me a copy of this very rare work for perusal, 

2 Bharatavilasam Press, Trichur, 
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prayed in the Vadakkunnathan Temple and proceeded to the 
(Vadakkekkara) Palace, Trichur, by the northern gopuram. The 1,000 
Nayars of the Nambutiripad, it is said, assisted the Zamorin who had 
brought only 500 Nayars. It is also mentioned that the present 
Bhagavatl Temple at Irikkal {a place unidentified by the writers) is the 
paradevata (tutelary deity) set up in the central court-yard {nadu- 
murrain) of the Nambutiripad, and that three large and finely built 
tanks and a few small ponds can still be seen there. 

Such is the account given by the historians referred to above. This, 
subject to certain modifications, is not only borne out, but is also 
supplemented, by what can even now be gathered from a survey of 
the present day remains and a study of them in the light of local 
traditions. 


Ruins of the Kovilakam 

Relics of this Kovilakam can still be observed in the dekam 
of^Olarikkare which is about two miles south-west of Tr§ur, on the 
road to Perumpu’a, Antikkad and other places. It has a temple dedi- 
cated to Bhadrakal’i which is held in much veneration by the inhabi- 
tants of that deham and the adjacent dehams of Ayyantole, Puturkkara 
Pulleyil and Cerrupu’.a, and they all join together to celebrate with 
considerable pomp its vela or annual festival in regulated succession. 
A furlong to the south of it there exists a very extensive garden which 
was originally owned by the Ki’akkiniyedatt Nambutiripad, but which 
now belongs to Mr. A. Sankara Poduvaj, b.a., b*l., m.L.c., Chief Court 
Vakil, Ernakulam. It contains two big tanks, two small ones or 
kokkarms and half a dozen wells having a constant supply of water. 
Of these tanks, the largest is in the lowest level, and is situated in the 
south-western portion of the compound, touching the rice-fields beyond. 
It is about 234 feet (north to south) by 144 feet, excluding the 4 ghats 
leading to it (on the eastern side), and besides, it has got a bathing 
shed attached to it. The pond appears to have been used from early 
times for bathing and latterly for irrigation and other purposes, as 
is the case with the other one in the north-western corner of the garden 
which is only about 56 ft. by 46 ft., with a single bathing ghat. The 
i\wo kokkarms are of comparatively smaller size, one of about 64 
ft. by 28 j 4 ft. and another of 40 ft by 9 ft. Of these, the second is 
about ISO ft. west from the gate-house and is located towards the 
western extremity of the natappura. It appears to have been used, 
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according to the ancient Kerala custom, for washing the face and feet by 
the incoming visitor, after which alone he could enter the precincts 
of a Brahmin dwelling house. It is constructed between the private 
residence of the male members {pattayappura) and the double quadran- 
gular structure or eiiukeiiu usually allocated to the females. These 
buildings must have been raised on the north and south of the 
mtappura^ traces of which have to be followed up and studied in 
detail. The other kokkarnl is a few feet off to the north-west of the 
double nalukeUu, and was probably intended for ladies. At the 
north-east corner of this edifice is a comparatively large well, about 
I4j4 ft. in diameter, and built of a superior kind of hard laterite 
stone, each 2 ft. by about i ft. and roughly lo" thick. This might 
have been the kitchen well ; because, according to the Hindu Tatchu- 
fiastra, the kitchens are generally situated at the north-eastern end 
of the family house. Some cooking utensils too are reported to have 
been discovered in the course of a vain attempt to dry up the well 
during the summer of 1927. It may be stated here that all the ponds 
are built of hard laterite stones, most probably dug out of the inexhaust- 
ible quarries in which the site abounds and which might have 
given the name ^'Irikkal'^ to the dekam,^ 

The site of the ettukettu or northern block is roughly about 150 ft. by 
105 ft. But what part of this area was actually taken up by the build- 
ing we cannot say. The same remark has to be made with regard 
to the other blocks. The pattUyappufa or the southern block is elevat- 
ed from the ground by about 8 ft. The ditch to the east of it has 
been recently filled up, so that a means of a ,certaining its past history 
is now lost ; but from the existing remains we may take it to be the 
larger mansion. It is no less than 116 ft. by 106 ft. Each of the 
steps leading to it from the nafappura is 26 ft. long, and about i ft. 
high. The basement of the pattayappura is over 7 ft. in height. 

The eastern extremity of its lowest step is 25 ft. from the base of the 

paiippura, three stone-paved steps of which can still be traced 

through the labyrinth of rubbish blocking the entrance of old. 
The tara (base) of the building itself is about 8 ft. from the floor, 
and the length of the tara on the west (from south to north) 
is roughly 37}^ ft,, being 8^ ft. on both sides of the steps, 

I For instance, we find that the countless laterite gneissian rocks 
and hills gave rise to the name of “KalliP' to a place near Perum- 
bavur in North Travancore. Cf. Kallettinkara, 
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which are themselves 20 ft. 6 in. long. The remains of the stone wall at 
the eastern entrance to the house can be seen from the country- 
road outside. The breadth of this edifice may have been about 10 ft. 
The moat surrounding the site begins from the patippura^ and is 
about 8 ft. in depth at present, while it is over 10 ft. wide. The 

remains of the moat and the stone wall can also be traced on the 

northern and eastern extremities of the present compound. 

On the high ground to the east of the large cira in the south-west 
of the garden can be traced the remains of another edifice, 
the exact extent and nature of which cannot now be definitely ascertain- 
ed. Here there is a quarrylike hollow from which large blocks of 
stone appear to have been detached and taken away even in recent 
times. Of those still scattered about the place, one measures about 
2 ft. 6 in. by i ft. The place might have been the quarters of some 
of the Chief's retainers and servants. This site is now used as a 

grazing ground, while the sites of the two buildings referred to above 

are used for dry cultivation. 

An interesting feature of this historic site is the existence of a 
very huge laterite boulder, ft. in height, fr.ed into the slope of the 
hillock on which the Kovilakavi has been erected. It must have 
been originally spherical in shape ; more than a third of the spherical 
portion, towards the lower terrace adjoining the above-mentioned 
cira, has been cleanly cut off from it vertically, so that the remaining 
part, especially towards the floor, gradually narrows down to form 
a hollow. The soil in front of this enclave is loamy, and this cavity 
is approached by a narrow circuitous pathway from above — now beset 
with brambles and choked with rank vegetation and, perhaps, covered 
up in bygone days. All these suggest the probable existence of a 
closed up underground passage. 

Traditions regarding the place 

That these are but the extant relics of the ancient glory and 
prowess of the lordly Irikkal Chiefs, who are related to have played 
a by no means insignificant part in Cochin politics, is confirmed by 
a study of the local traditions concerning the family, fondly treasureci 
up by the old people of the locality, including the descendants 
of those once famous local potentates. According to the popular 
tradition even now current in the place, the Kilakkiniyedatt Nambu- 
tiripad owned the whole of the Olarikkare (Ojarikkal) demin ai J 
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a considerable portion of the Sanketam^ of the Vadakkunnathan 
Temple, the Nambutiripad having been also one of its chief Urajars.^ 
I identify this Nambutiripad with the Irikkal Chief. 

One of the reasons traditionally assigned for the downfall of 
this mduvali family is their open hostility to the reigning Raja of 
Cochin, as evinced by the support they gave to the insurrections of the 
Cochin princes and the Zamorin. Local tradition supplements the 

1 A Sanketam is the closely guarded preserve round the abode 
of a Hindu deity or the equally sacred quarters of Brahmanas, 
which was originally controlled by a powerful and independent religioi s 
corporation called '*yogain'\ mainly composed of Brahmanas. 
The temporal and sacredotal jurisdiction of these temples extends 
over all this area in which the slaughter of cattle and other 
sacred animals as also of human beings, the drawing and drinking 
of toddy and other spirituous liquors, the entry of low castes and 
non-Hindus and similar other ''polluting and heinous** acts, are 
prohibited. In some Sankeiams meant for the residence of priests, 
women also are denied entrance, the former being enjoined to a life 
of strict purity and celibacy. The Sanketam was a sanctuary which 
none, not even the most tyrannical of sovereigns, dared violate, 
for fear of social ostracism and religious ex communication. It was 
virtually an imperium in imperio. It afforded an asylum to all fugitives, 
not excepting even the worst offenders against law. Very few Sanketams 
now exist, as, with the advancing march of civilization, the deities had 
to accommodate themselves as best they could, to the altered condi- 
tions of social life. According to the earliest tradition available, the 
Trichur Sanketam lay between Pulakkal, Patturakkal, Viyyur, Ki;a- 
kkumbattukara, and Kurkaficeri. 

2 I hear that from very ancient times, the 5 Illakkars in Pura- 
nat^ukara and some others in Trichur were the Uralars of the Vada- 
kunnathan Temple, and that the Kilakkiniyedatt Nambutiripad of 
Puranattukara, by his power, wealth and status, was by far the most 
prominent one among them, and had a predominating voice in its 
management. The Illam is said to have had an annual income of 
3 lakhs of paras of paddy, and to have owned the ManattitJu 
Temple near by, and most probably it had much to do with the 
administration of the affairs of the Ayyantole Bhagavati Temple, in 
both of which the worship is still conducted by representatives of 
the lUam. 
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historian's account of the Zamorin's visit by saying that he was 
welcomed with a golden para containing a golden bunch of tender 
cocoanuts, another filled with fanams, a huge golden lamp {nilavi- 
lakku\ etc, The Ki.!ak-/&/W-yedatt Nambutiripad headed the religious 
faction opposed to the Perumpadappu Swarupam, and according to 
tradition, it was the interpretation of certain religious and social 
customs that first sowed the seed of dissension between the two rival 
Swarupams of Cochin and Calicut. Tradition also speaks of some of 
the Irikkal Chiefs paying visits to the Zamorin's Court, and of their 
being held high in the estimation of Zamorin. 

One of the Irikkal Chiefs is stated to have supplied His Highness 
Rama Varma, the Saktan Tampuraftt with a huge kindi or metal 
vessel, the spout of which was big enough to admit into it a well-built 
man. It was intended for storing all the water required for a grand 
feast given by him in the Trichur Palace, or as others say, for a great 
kalasam or purificatory ceremony performed at his instance in the 
Vadakkunnathan Temple. The vessel was never returned by the 
Raja. This prince also is reported to have been entertained in right 
royal fashion by the Chief. The golden plates used for serving meals 
are stated to have been thrown indifferently into the nadumurram^ 
after each course. Such a studiedly indifferent display of wealth might 
have been rightly regarded as insolent by the prince, This, no doubt, 
roused his ire, and he set the royal elephants to make short work of the 
edifice. This was in the year 948 M.E. (1773 A.C.). He was deprived 
of his uraimaship in the Vadakkunnathan Temple, Trichur, to which 
he paid visits in a stately palanquin borne over white cloth spread 
out on white sand thrown all the way from his Kovilakam to the 
temple — a distance of at least two miles. Almost all the lands and 
other property of the Nambutiripad were confiscated (panddram keri^ as 
the common people would have it) leaving his family but some 
lands just sufficient for bare maintenance. Thus reduced in status, 
bereft of all his former glory, deprived of all rights and privileges 
in the temple, and dispossessed of his material wealth, he was 
compelled to seek a temporary asylum in a Nayar house in Ayyarttoje 
till the (iesakkdr built for him their present family residence in the 
same demm. He was granted a special pension — in this case a 
political and state pension* — annually and in perpetuity. 

I This amounts to 68 CocKin /aiiatns or Rs. 19-7-8 at 4 as. 7 ps. 
per fanam. (Vide the Cochin Legislative Council Proceedings, Vol. II, 
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The building materials of the demolished palace are believed to 
have been employed for the rebuilding of the Trichur Palace, while 
three of the four granite pillars in one of the quadrangles of the 
old family mansion have been removed to provide supports to the 
roofs of the ghats of the Brahmaswam or Vadakke Madhom 
(below the PaUfijare Kcttu or western hall used for the chanting of 
Vedic lore) leading into the Cira^ one of the columns having 

been broken in the course of transmission. Some of the bigger bronze 
and brass vessels still carrying traces of the family monogram — 
^^Kilakkiniyedam vaka — alia Kocci Sirkar vaka !' — are still preserved 
in the Vadakkunnathan Devaswam and the Trichur JJilupura stores, 
while some are reported to be at Trppunittura. Some remains of rafts, 
cooking utensils, a bronze lamp (nilavilakku), etc., are said to have 
been discovered in the principal kitchen well. 

Till the end of the i8th century, and for some years afterwards, 
the site was in the hands of the Government, The Government of 
Saktan Tampuran’s successor was graciously pleased to relinquish 
control of that ancient site and to grant it to this Illavi^ on the apjdi- 
cation of a member of it. Some years ago, one of the old 
Nambutiripads, the grandfather of the present Karauavan of the 
Ayyantoje Illaiiii is reported to have lived and died in the scene of 
the labours of his forefathers, in a small cottage built by him on the 
site of the present tank shed • for, when the family property was 
partitioned in 1829, this garden had fallen to the lot of the T avail 
living in Ayyantok. The present owner appears to have purchased 
the same from them about 30 years ago. 

The tutelary deity of Bhagavati set up in the nadumurram of the 
palace has a story of its own. Decades ago, many of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages were affected by terrible epidemics 
believed to have been caused Ly the indifference shown towards the 

pp, 1134 and 1177). The pension is now being shared, after partition 
in 1004 M.E. (1829 A.C.), by the three families in Cembukkavu, Mana- 
ttit^u and Ayyantole desams on the outskirts of Trichur. I understand, 
however, that, according to an old Pativu grant, dated 986 M.E. 
(18 1 1 A.C.), the pension was by way of an assignment of revenue in 
paddy to the extent of 1200 pauis per year, payable in the old Trichur 
Proverti, It was probably at the Settlement previous to 1080 M.E. 
that this family subsistence was converted into a monthly grant 
receivable at the Trichur Treasury. 
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idol lying in the courtyard. Consequently, the dekakkar were prompt- 
ed to instal the deity in a newly constructed shriiie near the road-side, 
and slightly removed from the then deserted site. This is said 
to be the present Ojarikkare Bhagavatl (Bhadrakall) shrine, the oracle 
priest or VeliccappUd of which was lately invested with the insignia 
of his office, the sword (pallival)^ the jingling waist belt {aramani)^ 
the anklets {cilambiis) and the red cloth to be bound round the waist 
{kUra) by the Ki.’akkiniyedatt Nambutiripad of Ayyantole. 

According to another tradition, the present site of the temple is 
the nadumurram of a Nayar house called Nangeli. The origin of the 
temple is thus described: The Nangeli Nayar, on his return to 
Olarikkare, after worshipping the Cranganur Bhagavati, deposited 
his sword in his house. When he wished to take it up again, it is said 
to have been possessed of a divine charm and become SvayainbhU, 
The image of the Bhagavatl of Cranganur was set up there. 

A third tradition says that the site was taken up originally by 
an outhouse of the Nambutiripad, assigned for the use of Nayar 
travellers and guests. The Nangeli Nayar, who was one of 
those pilgrims collecting subscriptions and donations to be laid before 
the Bhagavatl at Cranganur, halted at the place. The next day 
he found that the sword that he had placed in the house could not 
be lifted up. When astrologers were consulted, he was informed that 
the sword possessed the divine virtues, of the Cranganur Bhagavatl. 
llie desakkar, then, helped him to build a Bhadrakall temple there. 
The Nambutiripad, in virtue of his ownership of the site and 
influence he commanded in the locality, was vested with the power 
to invest the Veliccappad with the emblems of his authority. 

The first tradition seems to be less reliable 3 for, the temple might 
have come into existence even in the first half of the l8th century, that 
is, long before the time of Sfiktan Tampuran. From an inscription in 
Malaya}am characters and in the Malayalam language written on the 
base of the granite dipastambhavi in front of the shrine, we see that it 
was built on the 17th of Mitunam 91 1 M. E. or 1736 A. C. The first 
tradition may, therefore, refer only to the renovation of the temple in its 
present shape* The second tradition differs from the third only in the 
fact of the ownership of the original site of the temple. It is not known 
whether the second tradition originated only after the third or vice 
versa, in the attempt to concoct evidence as to the ownership of the 
temple. In any case, the tradition regarding the sword becoming a 
svayambkvj is strongly rooted in the minds of the people. 

I.il.Q., SEPTEMBER, I928 18 
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From a geographical point of view, the situation of this place leads 
us to presume that it could well have been the seat of a mighty and 
prominent nadtwalu The private property of this “lord of many acres/' 
situated in the midst of a miniature plateaux, reaches out into the wide 
expanse of rice fields below by a succession of gentle undulations. 
In the present state of the depression in the west of the compound 
we are unable to understand definitely how much of it has been 
silted up by the onrush of water borne from the slopes of the hill 
above. At least in the rainy season, the palace must have been 
approachable by country crafts via Aranattukara, Kariyattukara and 
other neighbouring places on the backwater. There is no doubt 
that the Kovilakam was very favourably situated on the highway for 
commerce between Trichur and the backwater. Even now, 
when the land is gradually rising and receding from the 
lagoons, the Ojarikkare deham is barely a mile from the Pulleyil 
and Aranattukara KadavTis or landing places, which connect it 
with that extensive system of backwater lying between Tirur and 
Trivandrum. 

Historically, the tradition of the Zamorin's visit may contain an 
element of truth in it, as will be seen from a brief study of the relevant 
political events of the period. Wlien Dom Fransico D'Almeyda, the 
Portuguese Viceroy, arrived in Cochin in November, 1505, the succes- 
sion to the Cochin throne was contended by the two senior princes of 
the Mutta Tavali on the one hand and the third prince (the Vlra 
Kerala Tampuran) Rama Varma on the other, known to the Portu- 
guese as Unni Rama Koil Tirumulpad of the Elaya Tavali^ and set up 
on the mus^iad by the retiring Raja with Portuguese assistance. The 
elder anantiravayis were partisans of the Zamorin and openly hostile 
to the state, and hence were disinherited. But they were not without 
their supporters among the Naduvalis and Swarupis, including pro* 
minent Nambutiris, some zealous in their cause, others lukewarm, but 
all alarmed at the unauthorised interference of the Portuguese and 
amazed at the unprecedented supersession of superior claims. They, 
therefore, protested against their exclusion from succession and expul- 
sion from the country, so that even the Raja, who had, as usual, assum- 
ed the titles and dignities attached to the time-honoured Perumpadappu 
Muppu Sthanom, began to doubt the validity and justice of his action. 
To crown all, soon after the coronation of the Vlra Keraja Tampuran 
by Almijdya, the two princes, along with the Zamorin, invaded the 
country. The Irikkal Chief, who possessed a militia of i,000 Nayars, 
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or possibly more, might have been one of the local potentates 
who espoused their cause.' 

We have no positive proof to show that Rama Varma, the 
regent, ever bestirred himself about the complete suppression of the 
recalcitrants. We find that, again in 1510, when Goda Varma, the 
recluse, died as Perumadappu Mnppil, Alfonso D’Albuquerque had 
once more to suppress Brahmin and other aristocratic opposition to 
the Portuguese policy of retaining Rama Varma as king, 
instead of allowing him to retire to the Perumadappu Muppu 
Sthanom, At that time detachments of the Zamorin’s Nayars and 
other partisans and retainers in Cochin appear to have assisted the 
Mutta princes on their arrival at Vaipin to enforce their claims.® 

Besides, wholesale confiscation of property as a political measure 
appears to have been largely resorted to mainly in the latter half of 
the 1 8th century A.C., or, to be more precise, after 1760. With the 
assistance of the Travancore army, drilled and disciplined by 
Captain D'Lannoy, the Zamorin was finally expelled from the Cochin 
State, and, by the end of 1763, most of the Chiefs were divested of 
all administrative and military powers, which were subsequently 
vested in officers directly responsible to the Rajil. The greatest 
offenders like the Nambiyars of Muriyanad and Velosnad, were 
deprived of all their possessions, titles and dignities, and well nigh 
reduced to beggary, while to the TalappilH Rajas, the Cenga’i 
Nambiyar, the KoratCi Kaimaj, the Kotasseri Kartta, and a host of 
others, were meted out punishments varying according to the enormity 
of their crimes and the whims of the royal will.’ The Nambutiris of the 
Trichur, Perumanom and o^\tx grZimoms who had joined the Zamorin, 
and set at naught the authority of their respective yogams and of the 
king, were similarly dealt with. Specific mention is made in the 
Grandhavari (chronicle) of the Vadakkunathan Devaswom of the fact 
that in 938 M.E. the Perumpadappu Swarupain confiscated the proper- 

1 Mr. K. P. Padmanabha Menon, The History of Cochin^ vol. I, 
pp. 3304. Vide also vol. II, p.330. He states that the Nambutiris of the 
Trichur Gramoin used to invite the Zamorin to Trichur, whenever they 
had an opportunity. 

2 Vide page 74 of the Cochin State Manual by Mr. C. Acyuta 
Menon, b.a. 

3 Ibid,, pp. 174-5.. Vide also pp. 310, 346, vol. II, History of 
Cochin by Mr. K. P. Padmanabha Menon. 
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ties and assumed the titles and dignities of the Nambutiri rebels of 
the H xichwx gramom, and assigned to the Devasvvom for disposal of the 
perquisites which were being granted to them by the Devaswom. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that it was Prince Rama 
Varma, the Saktan Tampuran, who has been referred to in the tradi- 
tions mentioned above and who was the actual ruler of the 
country from 1769 to 1805, that gave a deathblow to the feudal 
system in Cochin. This fact is farther supported by other tradi- 
tions which record his suppression of the still militant nobility and the 
extinction of the dying embers of insurrection. It is probable 
that the Irikkal Chief was at first deprived only of his uraiinaship of 
the Vadakkunnathan Temple in the early sixties of the century, 
and that it was only subsequent to the grand Kalasam^ in the same 
shrine conducted by Saktan Tampuran in the second year of his 
regency (1770), which is referred to in one of the traditions noticed 
above, that his final overthrow came. Thus the traditional date of 
948 M.E. (1773 A.C.) for his downfall may, after all, turn out to be 
true. 

In any case, it will be seen that the final retribution came, not 
from the Vira Kerala Tampuran of Portuguese fame, but from a prince 
of the i8th century, Vira Keraja Varma by name, or, more probably, 
from that redoubtable warrior and champion of the poor, the ^aktan 
Tampuran, and that tradition has attributed to the latter this achieve- 
ment of subduing a rebellious vassal, who had the courage to join 
the insurgents and the Zamorin, and the haughtiness to accord what 
was more than a princely welcome to the Zamorin and to a prince of 
the Cochin royal family.^ 

A. Govinda Wariar 


1 Vide page 372 of vol, II, History of Cochin, 

2 I am very much indebted to my friends, the late Mr. C. Nclra- 
yana Menon of the Divisional Forest Office, Trichur, and Mr. AdityatJ 
Kr§na Menon, the Malayajam Pandit of the Vivekodayam School, 
Trichur, for kindly helping me in all possible ways to get at the 
traditions and relics connected with this ancient Kovilakam, 
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Prof. Hauer has started a series of studies, chiefly dedicated to 
the critical investigation of Indian religion.' We cannot help being 
very greateful to him for this, because sve must acknowledge that the 
various aspects of Indian religion are not yet studied as they deserve. 

I do not need to insist on proving the great importance of this 
research, which is likely to throw much light on many a problem ; 
chiefly on that of the extent of the influences exercised by the aborir 
ginal element on the evolution of Indian religious thought and Indian 
civilization in general. The Vedas have a great importance, no doubt, 
but it is also true that Indian gods, mythology, practices, theories 
about sacrifice, etc., are, on the whole, very different from the 
religious ideas expounded in that famous book. The study of the 
last phases of Mahayana Buddhism, and of its relation with the 
Hindu systems proper, will prove of the greatest importance for this 
kind of research ; because it is just in the literature of that period that 
we find the most important documents of these new conceptions and 
meet the names of a host of gods, demons and goblins of whom we 
did not hear before that time. 

For this reason I think that Prof. Hauer is quite justified in having 
started his Series with the study of such an important Mahayana 
text as the Lankavatara, which contains some very interesting allu- 
sions to the relation between the Buddha and the gods of Hinduism 
(cf. e.g., p. 192). 

The first of the papers dedicated to our text is chiefly concerned 
with the refutation of the Sankhya system contained in the Lank., X, 
546 fF. This section has been translated by the author, as he thinks 
that it represents the reply of the Mahayana to the new claim of the 
Sankhya to be the doctrine of salvation (p. 5.). This Sankhya is, 
according to the A., the new exposition of the system as contained 

I J. W. Hauer, Das Laiikavatara-Sutra und das Sankhya (eine 
vorlliufige Skizzeo, Stuttgart, 1927. 

Id, Die Dharan! im nordlichen Buddhismus und ihre parallelen in 
der sogennannten Mithrasliturgie. Ibid. 

Beitrage zur IndischenSprachwissenschaft und Religionsgeschichte, 
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in the Sankhyakarika of Isvarakv^na. The chronology of either text 
seems to support this view. In fact, this refutation is contained in 
the tenth Chapter of the Lank., which is wanting in the first Chinese 
translation by Gunabhadra (443 A.D.), while it is found in the second 
translation, made by Bodhiruci in the year 513 A.D. On the other 
hand, we may suppose that the karika was composed about 450 A.D. 
That is true, but I do not think we are allowed to infer from this, 
that there is any interdependence of this kind between the karika 
and the Xth Chapter of the Lank. First of all, the history of the 
various redactions of this text, represents a very difficult and complex 
problem. I have compared the three Chinese translations with the 
Sanskrit original and I already had the opportunity to point out 
that the text of the Lankavatara underwent many changes,' so that 
we may safely assume that different redactions of the Lank, circulated 
not only at different times, but also in different places. It is true 
that the allusion to the Huns, which is found in X, 785, must go back 
to the first decade of the yfh century A.D., but the fact remains 
that the Sanskrit text of the Xth Chapter, as it has been handed down 
to us in the Nepalese manuscripts, looks like a compilation from 
various sources. Thus it has been enlarged by the insertion of various 
slokas already quoted in the preceding chapters in prose.® As a 

1 See. my Studio comparative fra le tre versioni cinesi ed il 
testo sanskrito del i capitolo del Lankavatara, Memorie della R. 
Accademia dei Lincei, serie v, vol xviii, fasc, s ; and Una nuova 
edizione del Laiikavatara in Studi Mahayanici, Rivista di studi 
Oriental!, vol. X. 

2 In Studi Mahayanici, pp. 574 ff., I have given a list of the verses 
inserted in the text, which have been repeated in the tenth chapter. 
This fact makes me rather doubtful whether many of the other verses 
collected there are not taken from some Mahayana text belonging 
to the same current of thought. Prof. Hauer thinks that the first 
Chapter belongs to the most ancient redaction of the book. I can 
hardly believe that ; in fact, it cannot be found in the translation of 
Gunabhadra, and it has but very little relation with the rest of the 
book. On the other hand, I think that the gathas represent the most 
ancient nucleus of the book, as it is shown by the numerous Prakri- 
tisms that have survived and that the redactors of the present vulgata 
could not avoid : e.g., desemi, pp. 76, 176, 181 ; vibhavento, p. 95 ; 
vikalpenti, pp. 185 186 j nafienti, p. 190 ; desyante for desyamanc, p,20i. 
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rule, all these double verses cannot be found in the translation of 
Siksananda. This I say in order to show that the problem of the 
various strata composing the vulgata of the Lank, as well as the other 
concerning the age to which they must be attributed is a very complex 
one. They can only be solved by the comparative study of the Tibetan 
and Chinese translations. Therefore it is evident that the chronology 
based upon any passage of the present text cannot be relied upon as 
definitive, until the history of the text has been reconstructed. On the 
other hand, the refutation of the Saiikhya system, as contained in X, 
558fr, is neither one of the earliest, nor one of the best. The refutation 
of the satkaryavada (Safikhya) as well as of the asatkaryavada (Vai§esika) 
forms one of the chief contents of the dogmatical works of Mahayana 
Buddhism. It can be found in the Mahaprajnaparamita-Sastra of Naga- 
rjuna, in the J^ataSastra of Aryadeva, in the Buddhagotra.^astra attri- 
buted to Vasubandhu etc.' Nor shall we forget that Vasubandhu and 
Dinnaga refuted at length the Sankhya theories in their Paramarthasa* 
ptati and Pramanasamuccaya respectively. Moreover, as Dinnaga 
himself tells us in his commentary upon the Nyayamukha^ he wrote a 
book exclusively devoted to refuting the Sankhya system. Shen T^ai, 
a disciple of Yuan Chwang, who commented upon the Nyayamukha, 
tells us that this work was a very large one, as it contained six thou- 
sand klokas. 

Therefore I do not think that this criticism of the Sankhya as 
contained in the Lahkavatara can really throw much light on the 
history of the controversy between the two systems. In fact, we must 
acknowledge that the value of the Lahkavatara, as a philosophical 
hook, is rather limited, although it is of the highest importance for 
the history of the evolution of the Mahayana Buddhologie and “Erlo- 
sungslehre.” 

But I can hardly believe that the passage in question is expressly 
directed against the Sankhya system. It is only meant to assert 
the idealistic view which is expounded throughout the book. Kapila, 
it is true, is referred to by name in the verse X, 558 and in three 
other places ; but Kanada also is quoted in X, 548. 


1 For other references see Ui’s, Vaisesika philosophy, 

2 See my English translation of the Nyiiyamukha in '^MaterialLn 
tur Kunde des Buddhisint 4 s" edited by Prof. Walleser, Heidelberg, 
to be published shortly. 
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And throughout the chapter allusions to the VaUesika theories 
can easily be found. The fact is that the author of this book simply 
expounds and develops his theory, and only occasionally criticises 
those systems that seem to support a realistic concep!'on of the world. 
As the author shows the inacceptability of these darmnas^ he indicates 
at the same time the antinomy in which the Hinayana is involved. 
This emerges quite well also from the fragment translated by Prof. 
Hauer, although, it cannot be considered as one of the most impor- 
tant of the whole book ; e.g., in verses 56061 we read;^ 


I I am sorry to say that I cannot accept the translation proposed 
by Prof. Hauer who is very often wrong in the interpretation of the 

text. 

I choose a few examples out of the many, which will show 
once more the difficulty of the translation of these technical texts. 

The stanza 560 cannot be rendered : ‘^der gehort zu unserer Partei, 
der sich gelost hat von der Meinung derer, die Sein und Nichtsein 
annehmen** etc. 

The literal translation has been given by me above. The text 
of 565 has been completely misunderstood. The two subjects of 
the sentence are tathata and cittamatram ; these belong to the cate- 
gories admitted by the Saints and as such they exist j those 
who affirm that they do not exist cannot be considered as experts 
in the doctrine of the Buddha. In verse 569, I do not see any trace 
of Sankhya theories, nor do I think Xh^tparain and tantram can be 
rendered by : das hochste VVesen and das Gewebe (das eine as als 
Beispiel einer Einbildung in der Metaphysik, das anderes als irdischer 
Beleg in der Dialektik des Saiiikhya). We have here an allusion to the 
paratantra and parikalpita the dvilaksana proper to this school. The 
five dharmas are those already referred to at p. 224 natna, nimitta, 
vikalpay samyagjfianay tathata. 

In 577, c and d cannot be translated : ‘^ein Sein, das keine Ursache 
hat, ist auch nicht, weil ja keine Verursachung statthat," but : '‘they 
(the balas) do not know {apra/anatah, sic metri causa) that this world 
has not any external causation and it is not produced (having been 
before non-existent) 580, "na ca vai pusyate cittam’^ cannot be trans- 
lated, “kein Denken sprosst this refers to the well-known theory 
o( the pu§ti of the vipfiana through the il/as ^ 581a, **is in order to 
stop the theory of the iitpada” etc. 
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“My thesis is not a thesis that affirms the existence or the non- 
existence (of the objects), it does not state that this world is derived 
from causes and conditions, or maintain that there is a birth and a 
destruction of the dharmas ; it does not assert that there is a dharma 
whatever that can be defined. When one recognizes that this world 
is similar to a magic show, or to a dream, devoid of causes and con- 
ditions, without a primeval cause, then the vikalpa does not develop 
59 ^ 592 etc.)/* The allusion to the theory of the causes and 
conditions and chiefly of the birth and destruction of the dharmas, 
utpatti^ sthiti^ bhaiiga^ must be referred to the Hinayana. On the 
other hand, the author says that the doctrine of the Buddha does not 
admit of any primeval cause, in order to refute those systems that 
believe in some causation of the world (cf. p. 103, TirthakarZi api^ 
bhagavaUi karanaia utpattim varnayanti^ yad uta pnidhancsvampuru^ 
mkTdanupraiyayebyo bhrivumm utpattayah). 

But to which school did the Laiikavatara originally belong ? It 
is in general believed that it represents Yogacara ideas. But, of 
course, we cannot learn very much from this mere name, because 
Yogacara has. certainly a very wide meaning. It is also considered 
as a synonym of Vijrianavada, and therefore even the vijaaptimatrata 
theory of Vasubandhu is put under that same item. 

In fact, according to the Chinese tradition the book is considered 
as one of the six sUtras of the Laktiana school. But if we read these 
volumes it will be easy to recognize that, though there arc some funda- 
mental notions tliat can be found all tliroughout, each text or group of 
texts presents its own peculiarities. 

The dogmatical structure of the Yugricaryabhumisristra of Asafiga 
or the treatises of Vasubandhu includes, it is true, many ideas that 
are expounded in the Laiikavatara, the Mahayanasraddhotpadasastra, 
the Sandhinirmocana, the Buddhagotrasa.stra etc., but so far as the 
general lines of the system are concerned, they show unmistakable 
influences of the Sautrantika doctrines.^ Therefore we shall not be 
astonished at seeing that in some non-Budtlhist texts, as for instance 
in the works of Viicaspatimisra, Madhava, etc., the Yogacara are 
very often mixed with the Sautrantikas ; in the Nyayabindu-tika- 
tippanl, the definition of the pratyaksa as KalpanZipoilham that was 


I I am glad to see that Prof. Stchevbatsky also in his last book 
'‘The Buddhist Nirvana” has recognized the relation between the 
Sautrantikas and the Yogacaras ([)p. 29 ff.). 

I.ll.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1928 


t9 
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formulated by Diunaga is called Yogacara, while that of Dharmaklrti, 
Pratyakqam kalpanapodham abhrantam is called Sautrantika.' Sthira- 
mati himself in the commentary on the Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi alludes 
to the fact that there were many Vijftanavada schools, ** while Kuei 
Chi, the famous commentator of the Vijftaptimatrata in Chinese 
shows a great ingenuity in trying to combine the various interpre- 
tations of many fundamental points of the doctrine. Therefore, even 
if the Laiikavatara was accepted as a fundamental text by the later 
Yogacaras, that does not necessarily imply that the ideas expounded 
there are true Yogacara ideas. We cannot say anything very precise- 
ly until the enormous literature preserved, chiefly in Chinese and 
Tibetan, has been carefully and historically explored. Anyhow, 
the dogmatical structure of the Laukavatara appears to me as very 
akin to that of the Prajnaparamita or of the Saddharmapundarlka. 
The chief tenet expounded in it is just the anutpada]i sarvddhanm- 
nam and the nihsvabhdvah sarvadharmdnain^ that are the main 
teaching of the Prajna as well as of the Nagarjuna school. There is 
even an allusion to the prasanga method which is peculiar to the 
latter and which was developed by Candraklrti. I refer to the passage 
at p. i66, in which it is said that the Bodhisattva must not state any 
proposition, praii/m, not even in order to assert that everything is un- 
real, because the formulation of this thesis represents a contradiction to 
the thesis itself. Moreover, the ekaydna theory as opposed to the three 
ydnas is clearly alluded to in the book, nor do we find those classifi- 
cations of the various dharmas that represent the peculiar aspect of 
the dogmatical works of Asauga and Vasubandhu and which, as I 
said, are strictly related to the dogmatics of the Sautrantikas. 

Although the ultimate reality is reduced only to the VijaZina^ still 
there are some passages which show inatabheda as regards the posterior 
Viifi/xpti theory ; thus while for Vasubandhu the parindma of the 
Viffidna is somehow existent, and therefore object of discussion, for 

1 Nyayabindutikatippani, Bibliotheca Buddhica ed., p. 19. As 
I have shown in my paper on Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Logic, the defini- 
tion cannot be attributed to Dharmaklrti as it was already formulated 
by Asaijga. 

2 Ed. by Sylvain L^vi, p. 19. Nor shall we forget that the Lank, 
is very often quoted as a canonical book by authors belonging to 
the pure Madhyamika current, and who, at least dogmatically, are 
opposed to the Yogacaras, such as Candraklrti, Simtideva, etc. 
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the Laiikavatara the parinama is purely illusory ; nothing exists which 
can be defined, nor is any definition possible ; this is a thesis which is 
in contrast with the VijUaptivada^ that was called also L xk^anavada, 

cittam manas ca vtiHanam lakBanMham prakalpyafej 
ab/iinnalak^ana hy astau na lak^yd, na ca laksanamU 
udadhea ca taranganam yatha nastt visemnainj 
vijfuinam tatha citteh parimmo na labhyatefl (p. 46). 

There are also some passages in which the Vijfiapii theory seems 
to be rejected. 

vijfiaptir fumainTitreyam lakaanena na vtdyafej (p. 96) 

na svabhuvo na viphaptir na vas(u na crdayahj 

balair vi/salpita hy ete savabhutaih kutarkikaihjl (p, 167) 

nimittam vasiu vij^ptim manovispanditam ca laCj (p. 168) 

In general the position of the author or rather of the authors of 
the Laiikavatara is that of the nirvikalpa^ the samata of bhava and 
abhava» For Vasubandhu the interruption of the vikalpas represents 
the absorption into the cittainZxtratl, the pure thought, without any 
object being thought of, while for the Lauk, the supreme truth is 
attained through an excessus mentis^ as it were, which follows the in- 
tuition that whatever is considered as existent is a mere reflection of 
our mind svacittadnyamXUra, 

For Sthiramati ( p. 15 ) the suppression of the hindrances that 
prevent us from the right knowledge of the knowable,y/i^yi?, coincides 
with the omniscience ; tasmin {jheyavarane) prahine sarvakare jfixye 
^saktam apratihatam ca JHanam pravartata ity aia\ sarvajhatvam 
adfiigamyaU for the Lank. (p. 170) the necessary condition for that 
excessus^ mentis^ already referred to, is the suppression of either notion, 
viz. of the knowable and of the knower and the absence of any 
consciousness whatever {jfianasyapy anupalabdhih). 

There is a passage in the Laiikavatara which is of the greatest 
interest, as it contains an allusion to the doctrine of Vasubandhu. 
This passage runs as follows (p. 169); yat punar idam uktam 
bhagavata yada iv Xdambyam artham nopalabhate jfuxnam^ tada viffia^ 
ptimatravy avast hanam bhavati, vijUapter grakyabhXivad grahakasyapy 
agrahanam bhavati. Now this sentence is nothing else than a verse 
of tlie Trimsika (28) of Vasubandhu : 

yada tv alainbana)\i vijfianam naivopalabhate tadeij 
sthitam vijfiafhunatratve grahyXib/iave tad agrabutH 
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but the interpretation, that the Buddha himself is supposed to give of 
this passage in the Lank,, is different, as I already pointed out, from 
that proposed by Sthiramati. There is no doubt that we have here 
two redactions of the same passage. The fact that the Lank, 
polemizes against an interpretation of the sentence akin to that pro- 
pounded by Sthiramati, seems to exclude that Vasubandhu quotes 
from the Lank. Then we can assume either that the Lank,, as well 
as Vasubandhu refer to a previous text, or that the Lanka, is refuting 
the notion of the VijUapti^ as maintained by the new school, asserting 
once more its own mystical idealism. I think that this second hypo- 
thesis is more probable. In fact, the passage in question is to be found 
only in the most ancient translation of the Lank., which was made 
not very much after the time of Vasubandhu, But the reading of the 
text in the other two translations is different, nor does it show any 
analogy with the Karikfi of Vasubandhu. This fact is very significant, 
and it seems to show that when the Vijhapti theory met with an almost 
general acceptance, and the Lank, was considered as an authoritative 
book by the Yogacfiras, the passage alluded to in the original redac- 
tion and pointing at Vasubandhu’s School was altered in order to 
comply with the new tendencies of the Sect. The passage in question 
is so rendered in the two last Chinese translations: 

(^i) (Bodhiriici) The Blessed one said: “(when) the knowledge, 
enquires (parlks) [but] cannot distinguish the dharma tliat previ- 
ously represented its sphere of action [gocara), then realises (lit, well 
knows) that there is only the internal mind. Then the manas and the 
inanovijfu?i.i are understood according to their real nature, and no 
dharma exists which can be perceived nor any perceiver. Therefore 
the knowledge cannot create any subjective construction (vikalpa), nor 
does It perceive any object.” The passage, that in the Sanskrit text 
occurs again at p. 170, J. 9, is not found herc^ although, so far as the 
reply is concerned, there is agreement between the two texts. 

(b) (Siksananda) “The Blessed one said : If it is known that 
the objects are only a false denomination {prajhapti) and cannot be 
perceived, then there is no more Ih- perceived. If the perceived is 
no more, the perceiver also does not exist. Then, since the preceived 
as well as the perceiver do not exist, the constructions of mind 
(vikalpa) do not arise. This is called knowledge.'^ (Passage at p. 
170 wanting). In this connection it is also interesting to note that 
while in the last chapter {sagatkaka), which is evidently a later addi- 
tion, the word vijnapti occurs rather often and without any trace of 
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criticism, in the other chapters it can be found only s times 
(pp. 65, 75, 96, 168, 170), We have already seen that at 
pp. 168 and 170 there is discrepancy in the texts.' At p. 65, 
instead of viffiapti, which has two usual equivalents in Chinese, we 
find : Gunabhadra and Bodhiruci : teaching, f^iksiinanda : graha. The 
verse at p. 75 in which the word vijTxapti occurs again, is neither 
in Gunabhadra, nor in Siksananda. Bodhiruci reads: '^arc not assumed 
(the character can correspond to vijfiiina as well as to vijfiapti) and 
perceived by the maytas'' At p. 96, vijhapti is only in Bodhiruci. 
These facts, few as they are, have still their importance. At least, 
they are such as to support my hypothesis that the Lahkfivatara 
like the Sraddhotpada, the T indhinirmocana, etc. although accepted 
later on by the Yogacara school, as systematised by Asahga and 
Vasubandhu in the very beginning, held views akin to those 
expounded in the literature of the Prajiia and the school of Nagarjuna. 

II 

In the second paper, Prof. Hauer has drawn the attention of 
the scholars to the chapter on the dharauiS, included in the Lanka- 
vatara. From the fact that it is wanting in the first Chinese trans- 
lation, he infers that it must have been added betw'ccn 443 and 5 1 3 
A.D., and that therefore we must conclude that just at that time the 
Tantric elements were introduced into Buddhism. But, a;, we .‘nail 
see later on, the dharanls must not be considered to be t'ne same 
as the mantras, so characteristic of the Tantric literature. Moreover, 
it may be that the manuscript used by Gunabhadra was a defective 
one or that it represented a different redaction. I do not want to 
discuss here the problem of the origin of these dhlranls, which is 
a very difficult one, but I must say that the dhlraius arc referred to 
in the Mahaprajiiaparamitasastra of Nagarjuna and the chapter on 
the dhiiranls included in the Saddharinapunclarlka can be found in 
the translation made by Kumarajlva in the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D. Prof. Hauer is quite right when he says that we must 
distinguish two fundamental uses of the dharanis. First of all, the 
dkaranl seems to have been a help to meditation ; this is the meaning 
that is attributed to the dhlrams in the first chapter of the Maha* 

I For vijfiapti of pp. 167 and 168 the Chinese translations suppose 
(a) words and prajaapti (b) vijfiapti or vijhfuz.i and prajfiapti (c) words 
and prajfiapti. 
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sannipata.^ The other use of the d/iaranl is that of a magic formula. 
It is evident that in the chapter of the Lankavatara referred to, as 
well as in the Saddharmapundarlka they have chiefly the value of 
magical formulae. In fact, the magical meaning takes little by little 
the upperhand and it becomes the peculiar characteristic of these 
ciAaranls, 

Therefore, I do not think that there is a real connection between 
the (ihuranl of the Buddhists and the d/urana of the Yoga as a 
process of the meditation ; dklrana is in fact strictly connected with 
the pranaycifHa. According to the definition of the Goraksapaddhati 
it consists of 12 pratyaharas (viz., while so far as 

we know such a connection cannot be found as regards thedharanls. 

Prof, Hauer discusses the various aspects of the dhlraniSy its re- 
petition ^(japa), etc. He interprets, in other words, the d/tarani as 
mantra and he shows some of the fundamental aspects of it, basing 
himself chiefly on the Saiva Tiintric literature, and on the Principles 
of Tantras translated by Avalon. Asa matter of fact, I think, that 
to some extent at least, we can explain some aspects of later Buddhist 
religiosity on the light of Tantric literature, which is derived from 
some spiritual tendencies and notions which are very similar to those 
that found their expression in the last phases of the Mahayiina 
Buddhism. As I shall show in a forthcoming paper, there are many 
Tantras, still current in India which have been now adapted to Hindu 
ideas, while their original, still preserved in Chinese and Tibetan 
translations, was undoubtedly Buddhist, But, in the actual case, we 
cannot interpret the dharanls as mantras, A dharanit whatever 
may have been its original connection with the process of meditation, 
is chiefly a raksTty a protection, a formula which as soon as it is re- 
cited dispels the bad influences {na tasya ^ascid avataram lapsyate ; 
Lank., p. 261). Perhaps they were written and brought as a talisman ; 
hence the word dharayisyati could be quite well interpreted literally. 
On this principle is based in fact that bibliolalry that we find in 
Mahayana Buddhism as well as in Tantrism. 

On the other hand, the mantras or vidyas (according to the Tantras 
there is only a formal difror;;r.ce between a mantra and a vidya)y are 
used in some particular cases only, chiefly in two ; in the pnjas and in 
those ceremonies performed in order to obtain a certain result and which 

1 Mahasannipata, Taisho cd., vol. xiii pp. 22 ff. 

2 Goraksapaddhati (Bombay ed.), pp, 68. 
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constitute the so-called six karmas^ of the magic texts such as the 
Udd^i^tantra the Kriyoddlsatantra, the Kamaratnatantra^ etc. We 
know that a mantra is useless or even harmful when it is used without 
observing the proper rules {^ramat sawayat vidhi^ kalpci) \ or by a man 
who has not received the proper initiation, dxkm. Manttasiddhim na 
gacchanti yatnenapy anekada (sic) samayaprayogahina [?] Sakrasyapi 
prayatnatah,^ On the other hand, no restriction of this kind can be 
found as regards the dharanlSy from which the magic power derives, 
as it were, necessarily. Moreover, as a general rule, the mantras 
must be preceded by the syllable out without which they 
cannot be efficacious : hravaty anomkrtam pnrvam parastac 
ca visiryate, as the Kalikapurana says, and in almost every case 
they contain the name of a divinity in the dative or in the vocative 
case, to which some mystic words follow. These words are 
chiefly monosyllabic as krlm /trim, hum, phai, and a special meaning 
is attached to them as explained in the Tantric manuals. But of 
course this meaning is purely conventional, and it may vary accord- 
ing to the different schools. An example of mantra is this : Ora 
sarvavikalpanasini nasaya, nasaya sarvadustaprayuhtam samayam anu- 
smara hum /ah svahu, (Mafijusrlmulakalpa, I, p. 109). 

Om hum hum mahasimhdya Herambasdrdya namah {dsanamantra in 
the puja of Heramba, Brhattantrasara, Vasumatl edition, p. 117. 

On the other hand, as an example of the dhdram we may refer 
to the chapter of the Lankavatara translated by Prof. Hauer. The 
difference will appear manifest to those who compared either type of 
the formulae. 

In the Lank, as well as in the Saddbarmapundarika we have, it is 
true, the expression dhdranimantrapaddni, but I do think that we must 
understand this sentence only as ; “the formulae of the dhdranisJ'^ 
That is, mantra has not yet acquired that technical sense that it already 
possesses in the AryamaftjuSrnnulakalpa. We may add that in the 
Tantric literature of Buddhism, so far as my experience goes, we 
have no more dharanis, but mantras only, that is the dharanls little by 
little disappear and are replaced by the mantras. It is rather interest- 

1 Manju^rimulakalpa, I, p. 36. Prof. H. does not know the article 
by prof Przyluski in BEFEO. 

2 It can be found also in the ManjuSrimulakalpa, I, although 
not yet classified. 

3 That is, a dharanl is composed of many elementary formulae 
which are called mantras. 
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ing to note that in the present vulgata of the Saddharmapundarlka all 
the dharanls end with svahly that is they are considered as vidyas. This 
is quite in accordance with the rules as laid down in the Tantras 
which tell us tliat a mantra must end with one of the following 
words : hum^ phat, svaha^ namah. According as a mantra is concluded 
by the first two syllables or the third or tiie fourth, it is called mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter. 

Mantrah pumdevata ffieya vidyah strldevata smrtahj 
puinstrlnapumsakatmano mantrah sarve samlritCJilj 
pummantra humpkadantah syur dviihantas ca striyo matahj 
napumsakd namo 'ntah syur ityuktd manavas tridkajl 

(Saradatilaka, Calcutta ed., 2nd patala, 57*58). 
Now if we take cither the translation of Kumarajiva or that of 
Jinagupta and Dharmagupta, in which the diidranis have been 
translated into Chinese, we do not find any trace of the mystic 
syllable svd/u. The meaning of this fact may be that up to the 
time of the last translation of the Saddharmapundarlka the doctrine 
of the mantras had not yet received a general acceptance among 
the various Buddhist schools. I say 'general acceptance,' because 
the syllable svdhd is in the second as well as in the third translation 
of the Lankavatara. In this book, in the first dhdranl^ we find 
many of those syllabic sounds which are characteristics of the 
mantras : tu, dut ru, phu, that arc quite different from the other 
words that occur in the dhdra\ii itself. VVe may add, in order to 
insist on the initial difference between the dhdrams and the mantras, 
that while the syllables of these have only a conventional meaning 
which is known to the initiated, but they look as meaningless to those 
who are not initiated, each word included in the dhdranu, can, as 
a rule, be easily identified, though no apparent logical connection 
is to be discovered among them. Moreover, some of these words 
seem to have been Prakrtic more than Sanskrit. Nor shall we forget 
that they may have been largely altered by the manuscript tradition. 
This will be easily understood when we remember that these texts 
were not always intelligible to the copyists. In any case it is rather 
interesting to note that in the 4th century A.D., Dharmaraksa translated 
the dkdrams of the Saddharmapundarlka instead of merely transliter- 
ating them, as his successors did. 

For all the reasons that I have briefly stated here, I think that 
dharanls and mantras are different and that therefore we cannot 
interpret them on the light of the Tantric mantras. 


Giuseppe Tucci 
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An internal evidence (or determining the time of the 
later redactions of the Susrutasamhita 

It is already known that the great Ayurvedic treatise Susruta- 
saiphita underwent redaction by Nagarjuna who lived in the latter part 
of the fourth century Ti.C. (Rajatarangini, I, 172-3) or in the 
first quarter of the third century B.C. (Bears Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, II, p. 212). There are a few astronomical facts in 
the work which not only lead us to the conclusion that at least two 
redactions were made after Nagarjuna, but also allow us to calculate 
the time, at least approximately, when such revisions took place. 

In sutrasthana, 6th adhyaya, we have : 

Tatra maghadaya dvadaSa masa dvimasikam rtum kftva ^ad rtavo 
bhavanti. Te Si^iravasanta-grisma-var^a-saraddhemantah, Tesam 
tapastapasyau si§irah. Madhumadhavau vasantah. Sucisukrau grismah. 
Nabhonabhasyau varsah. Isorjjau sarat. Sahahsahasyau hemanta 

iti Ayane dve bhavato daksinam uttarafi ca. Tayor daksinarp 

varsasaraddhemantah.., uttaran ca sisiravasantagrlsmah 

Thus (there are) twelve months, Magha and others ; (there are) 
six seasons, two months making a season. They are — winter, spring, 
summer, rainy season, autumn and hemanta, Tapas (Magha) and 
Tapasya (Phalgiina) (form) vAnX&t^Madhu (Caitra) and Madhava (Vai^a- 
kha) (make) spring, Suci (Jyaistha) and t^ukra (Asfidha) (make) summer, 
Nabhas (6ravana) and Nahhasya (Bhadra) (make) rainy season, Isa 
(Alvina) and Vrjja (Kartika) (make) autumn, Sahas (Agrahayana) and 
Sahasya (Pausa) (make) hemanta. There are two ayarias^ dakqina 
(southward progression of the sun) and uttara (northward progression 
of the sun). Rainy season, autumn and hemanta (coincide with) 
daksivMyana, Winter, spring and summer (coincide with) uttarayana. 

Further down, in the same chapter, we have : 

Ilia til varsasaraddhemantavasantagrismapravrsam sad rtavo 

bhavanti Te tu bhadrapadadyena dvimasikena vyakhyatah. 

Tad yatha bhadrapadasvayujau varsah kartikamargasfrsau s'arat 

pausamaghau hemantah phalgunacaitrau vasantah vaisakhajyaisthau 

grismah asadhasravanau pravrd iti. 

I.II.Q., SEPTEMBEK, I928 
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But now the seasons are rainy season, autumn, hemanta^ spring, 
summer and pravrL They are to be counted from the beginning of 
the Bhadrapada which with Alvina (make) rainy season, Kartika and 
Agrahayana (make) autumn, Pau^a and Magha (make) hemanta^ 
Phalguna and Ccdtra (make) spring, VaisUka and Jyaisiha (make) 
summer, Asacjha and Sravana (make) pravrt. 

We take the first passage first The northward progression of the 
sun is said to have been occurring during the six months, from 
Magha to Asadha. As the month of Asadha corresponded to the second 
half of the summer season, the summer solstice must have been 
occurring thereabout. Similarly, the winter solstice must have been 
taking place some time between the months of Magha and phalguna. 
Hence, by the northward passage of the sun (uttarayana) we must mean 
the passage of the sun from the winter solstice to summer solstice, 
and not from one equinox to another. 

Now it is distinctly mentioned that the northward progress of the 
sun ceases at the end of the summer, that is, at the end of the 
month of A^acjha. Hence the summer solstice must have been taking 
place at the end of the month of Asadha. At present the summer 
solstice occurs on the 8th or 9th of A^acjha which roughly corresponds 
to the 2ist day of July. Hence we find that at the period referred to in 
Sudruta, the summer solstice was occurring (30—- 8, or) 20 days later 
than it is now. 


Twenty days of a month approximately correspond to an arc of 
360 X 20® o ^ 

T6iTs ■» 

Hence the summer solstice has receded I9°7i from its place at 
the time mentioned in the present passage. Taking the period of 
25,868 years for a complete revolution of the precession of the equinoxes, 
we see that I9®7i will be covered by about 1410 years. 

Hence the present calculation brings us back to the year 1928 — 1410 
or 518 A.C. approximately, that is, to the first quarter of the sixth 
century A.C. This period certainly refers to one of the later redactions 
of the original work. 

Coming to the second passage, we find that Vaisakha and Jyaistha 
now make up the summer season, that is, the summer has receded 
one month. As there is no mention of the position of the summer 
solstice, we can only vaguely note that the latter must be somewhere 
in the month of Jyaistha ; but we know it is occurring in the beginn- 
ing of Asadha, Such a discrepancy can only be accounted for if we 
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take it to be a very rough idea on the part of the redactor, who 
did not want to make the summer season correspond with portions of 
three months (part of Asadha^ Jyaiaiha^ and part of Vaihakha) but with 
two full months {Jyaisiha and Vaimkha) evidently for convenience. 
In such a case the redaction must have been made very late and 
near the present time. 

Ekendra Nath Ghosh 


Society for Buddhist Lore (Gesellschaft fur Buddhismus 
Kunde) founded at Heidelberg 

I am glad to give some details about the said Society, not so much 
in the hope of evoking some interest in the effective work done or 
to be done by it, as with the intention of raising a question and of 
giving a definite answer to it — besides the answer given already by the 
founding of the society itself. 

The question is this. Presuming that Buddhism is (what nobody 
will earnestly deny) not only a cultural movement of the deepest 
influences on the life of more than two thousand years and on the 
moral as well as spiritual development of the greater part of Asia, but 
tliat even to-day it is vigorous enough to stir the attention of the most 
advanced spirits in the old and in the new world, one may ponder 
over the problem : how is it to be explained that an aspect of life, 
professed in a rather popular and almost illogical style, could win 
over not only the hearts of millions of simple people without 
shedding a drop of blood, but also subjugate the most refined 
representatives of old and civilised cultures (the Indian and Chinese 
ones) under the sway of its idea, — yea, which even to-day puts the 
most advanced Western philosophy and science to the necessity of 
defending their arguments and consequences against the inexplorable 
results of its logic and epistemology. Of course, the struggle is not, 
in its proper sense, between Christ and Buddha— one might rather 
think that the thoughts of these two most spiritual representatives of 
mankind moved, at least for the ethical and practical view of life, in 
the same direction— but between the deeper spiritual instincts by 
which they were instigated and led. And this chief difference or even 
antagonism lay, as it seems to me, in that the one — Buddha — is the 
first great expounder of the sovereignty and independence of human 
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mind, while the other was the most prominent herald of human depen- 
dence on transcendental forces. As in all generalisations, there may 
be a certain one-sidedness and exaggeration in such an anti-thesis, 
the more so, as the theoretical side of the problem was rather far from 
both of them, but if we are induced to circumscribe a very complicated 
matter by a single word, I really do not see how to do it in another 
way. 

Now, let us take it for granted that we can understand these two 
powerful streams of spiritual development by the supposition of two 
antagonistic tendencies of the kind mentioned above, and we shall 
concede that, if the principle of the ‘*want of supposition*^ or 
“Voraussetzungslosigkeit** has been carried to its highest pitch and 
its ultimate consequences by Buddhism, we shall have all inducements 
to search in the development of these unrestrained doctrines — unres- 
trained in so far as they are not regulated by the regard for a trans- 
human essence or power — for the last consequences of pure human 
mind. In other words, if really Buddhism continued to adhere to the 
words of its Master who had preached the sovereignty and indepen- 
dence of human mind in the most impressive manner, it must in the 
course of its inner development have attained those limits which to 
independent human mind it is allowed to reach. And I am convinced, 
it has, — not in the purport that Buddha himself would have had an 
insight into all the logical outcomes of his principle of independ- 
ence, but rather in that the most clever of his followers and 
successors were driven by the logic of facts to certain results which 
were not to be outstripped but by breaking with the principle of 
'‘Voraussetzungslosigkeit’* itself. I dare not assert that this point 
has ever been reached in the history of spiritual Buddhism (although 
I should understand if any one did in view of the fact that Buddhism 
has succumbed in India itself to the stronger might of Brahmanic 
revelation), but I only repeat ; if ever in the world the last and 
ultimate consequences of the autonomous human faculty of mind 
have been drawn, it must have been in the huge philosophical, logical 
and epistemological literature of Buddhism, especially of later Indian 
Buddhism, which flourished in the last centuries before the rise of 
iSahkara and Kumarila. 

This vast literature has for the most part been lost. What has 
not been destroyed in these struggles got astray during the bloody 
invasions of Mahomedanism and in the prodigious exuberance 
of the literary activity on the side of the Brahmanical systems. 
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But a very few documents of those last but> in their subtlety, 
admirable achievements of Buddhist acuteness have survived in 
India itself (as e.g., Santirakaita’s Tattva-samgraha with KamalaSila’s 
commentary which has recently appeared in the Gaekwad*s Oriental 
Series) in their original Sanskrit garb ; almost the whole of it has been 
preserved to posterity only in Chinese and Tibetan translation, and 
even the few original Sanskrit texts, which have been transmitted to 
us, would scarcely be quite intelligible, had we not in their translation 
into those foreign languages the means of correcting the errors 
which have crept into the manuscriptural tradition. Thus 
it will be clear that the study of Sanskrit must be supplemented by 
that of, at least, Tibetan and Chinese, if the scientific exigencies are 
to be supplied as to the exploration of those venerable documents of 
the most acute thinkers whom, perhaps, the world has ever seen. 

Now, a lot of work has been done already in the direction of 
reconstruction of the ideas and arguments of those ancient philo- 
sophers. It may be permissible to mention the names of L. de 
la Vallue Poussin, F. Stcherbatsky, G. Tucci, and the splendid work 
done by these and other pioneers in the vast field of later Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature. But there is still a lot of work left to be done, 
and I hope, the author of this short article will be pardoned, if 
he implores the help of all those who are interested in this task of 
combining Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese philology to assist anyhow 
the exertions of those savants who, as workers in one or other 
of the aforesaid ranges of Buddhist literature, will in the first line 
bear the burden of editing and translating those texts which will con- 
tribute to a more exact knowledge of the philosophical aims of ex- 
piring Buddhism on the Indian soil. But herewith the work is not done: 
not only the older strata of Buddhist thought, delivered to us chiefly 
in the Abhidharma of the northern schools will have to be earnestly 
searched through, but also the commencements and even later 
developments of Buddhism in China and Tibet (to name only the 
most important domains ) are of the utmost importance for the 
reconstruction of that state of cultural and scientific development 
which Buddhism has reached in India and which may be considered 
to be its purest manifestation. 

Now, this task is the one which the ^'Gesellschaft fiir Buddhismus 
Kunde” should like to promote. And this in three ways : 

First, an Institute for research has been established, by presenting 
to the student and scholar a locality where he can compare at ease 
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the different collections in which the Chinese, Tibetan and Indian 
Buddhist literature is available. As to the latter, the editions of the Pali 
Text Society are at hand together with the Ceylonese and Siamese 
editions of the Pali commentaries (the latter, a present from the late 
king of Siam and other members of the royal family to the author of 
this note). Besides, a number of manuscript-copies of almost all the 
existing Sanskrit Mahayana Sutras are at hand together with the 
editions of the Bibliotheca Buddhica (Leningrad), as well as the 
bibliographical and encyclopaedic material which is indispensable for 
philological work in those different languages. 

Secondly, for publishing the scientific work which may be expected 
either from the members of the Society who will take the opportunity 
of studying in the Institute or from foreign members j a “Year-book” 
will supply the most urging wants. It is to be hoped that also Chinese 
letters can be used, although in a limited number. 

Thirdly, an attempt will be made to introduce a certain formal 
correspondence in the scientific work by the permanent superintendence 
or ratV.x-r mutual assistance given by the members of the Institute. 
If it is scarcely to be presumed that one single scholar will 
be fully conversant with the different idioms in which the Buddhist 
literature presents itself, in a degree that he will have an accomplished 
mastership of all the difficulties ever ready to rise, it will not be 
thought deprecatory for anyone of the collaborators to consult a 
worker in a neighbouring field who himself in other questions and 
respects may be dependent on a third. In every case, the task is 
generally of such a complicated kind that with the consensus omnium 
which we demand and pray for, the ordinary and usual method of 
scientific work, which elsewhere requires the entire responsibility from 
the single worker, will be supplanted by another which, in the main, 
lays the ultimate responsibility on the editor, without depriving the 
special worker of the care consisting in the legitimate liability to do 
his best in order to bring the object of his endeavours and exertions 
to its highest accomplishment. So, the Society will reckon it an 
honour, as well as a pleasure, to invite cordially the collaboration 
and assistance on the part of all those who think highly of the 
performances and attainments of Buddhist philosophy as to require 
for it a special kind of treatment and, consequently, a special kind of 
workmanship. 

The Rules of the Society may be had on application to the 
Society at Heidelberg, Goethestr, 12. The annual subscription for 
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which the Year-book will be delivered post free has been fixed at 12 
marks (12s.) to be paid in on the account of the Society at the 
Rheinische Creditbank Filiale Heidelberg, 

M. Walleser 


Progress in South Indian Epigraphy 

The recent publication of the Annual Report on South Indian 
Epigraphy for the year ending March, 1927, is marked by a large 
quantity of sound and unpretentious work done both in the matter 
of the detailed epigraphiCc .1 survey of the various localities of the 
Presidency and in that of the deciphering of inscriptions. The most 
notable event of the year’s activity was the discovery, at 
Nagfirfun? Nagarjunikonda in the Guntur District, of more Brahmi 

Iconda. inscriptions of the early Ikhakii dynasty of chiefs, of 

whom three generations of kings of the 3rd century 
A. C. have been brought to Hght by the epigraphs secured in the 
previous year. The place has proved rich in Buddhist remains, caitya- 
halls, viharas and stUpas, The Nallarallabddu mound contains the 
ruins of a vihara and an apsidal temple (cetiya grha) with a Brahmi 
inscription on its stone pavement By its side is a huge circular stupa 
of brick work, now known as Ubagutta (the owl-mound) consisting 
of 24 cells built with brick walls and arranged in two concentric 
circles and filled up with earth. The marble pillars planted at the 
four cardinal points of the now fallen down mostly, have got 

inscriptions on them in Prakrit and Brahmi, mostly of the time of 
Sri Vira Purisadata. There are other mounds with ruins of caityas, 
stupas and monasteries. 

The name of the place suggests its possible connection with the 
great Buddhist teacher, Nagarjuna, who ^'surrounded the great shrine 
of Dhanyakcfaka with a railing.” His supposed association with 
Sriparvata in the Kurnool District which has, however, no Buddhist 
remains, is questioned in the Report, which says that it is reasonable 
to locate the monastery in which Nagarjuna spent the last years of 
his life somewhere near Nagarjunikonda itself ; and “this surmise 
gains support from inscription No. 214 mentioned already, which 
refers to a number of structures built at Vijayapuri in Sriparvata,” 
indicating that the place was sacred to pilgrims from Kashmir, 
Gandhar, Vanga, Avaranta, Tambapanidvipa, etc. 
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The inscriptions of the place give us some details about the reign 
of king Purisadata, the son of Cantamfila, of his wife and sister and of 
several clans connected with the royal family. One of them describes 
the Buddha himself as having been born in the family of the illustrious 
Ikhaku-Rajasiri and mentions Srlparvata as being sacred to Buddhist 
missionaries propagating their faith in distant countries and also 
records the dedication in Vijayapurl on this range of hills of caityas^ 
tatakas and stone-mandapas. 

In the Nagamalai hills in the Madura District, there was discovered 

a cavern, with narrow stone-beds cut into the rock on its floor and 

with Brahml labels incised on the pillow sides of three of them, 

recording the names of the Buddhist mendicants who 
Brilhmi labels *11 1 1 • . t 1 

in Madura. occupied these beds in the 2nd or 3rd century b. c. 

The HZdasya Mahaimya has got stories of the allegorical 

reminiscences of the philosophical contests in which the Saivas of 

Madina vanquished their Jaina and Bauddha opponents coming from 

the hill-retreats of Anaimalai, Nagamalai and Pasumalai in the 

neighbourhood of Madura 

The bulk of the Cola inscriptions collected during the year comes 
mainly from Tiruppuiambiyam in the Tanjore District which enjoyed 
the continued patronage of the Cola monarchs for four centuries 
from the reign of Parantaka I to that of Rajendra III and was closely 
associated with Gnanasambandha, besides being the site of a famous 
battle. Interesting is the temple of Mahadeva at Pat^Isvaram, evident- 
ly built over the mortal remains of Pancavan Mahadev], one of the 
five queens of Rajaraja I and termed a palUppadai 
SMnei*'’*' euphemism for a building raised over the remains of 

a deceased person). According to Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, 
epigraphical evidences have not been wanting as to Siva temples 
having been erected on the very spot where important personages 
had been buried. Worship of portrait statues representing the dead 
is not also uncommon, the cult expanding itself from the offering 
of pinda to the sttasthapana of the departed soul into doing homage 
to memoriahstones and portrait-statues. The practice of raising 
memorial temples did not seem to have been the exclusive privilege 
of the Royalty ; and some great temples are believed to have 
been associated with the tombs of celebrated sages. The temple dedi- 
cated to the Sun and its tutelary deities at Surya-narkoil 

Sun Temples. 

in the Tanjore District owes its origin to Kulottunga I 
and possibly shows the influence of the Gahadvalas of Kanauj 


Pallippacjai 

Shrincf. 


Sun Temples. 
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with whom the Colas had connections, religious and cultural. 
The Surya image is often mentioned in inscriptions of the Colas. 

The worship of Siva Acaryas gained ground from the time of 
Rajaraja I, and the earliest reference to the works of Manikkavacaka 
is in the records of Virarajendra I. 

Among the Pandya records examined in the year are mentioned 
in one the words Anjuvannam and Manigrantam, The date of this 
record is the iSth (?) year of Jatavarman Vira Pandya {acc, a.C. 1254) 
and is therefore 1269 A.C. The two terms are met 
Manigrtmam Kottayam Christian charters at the 

vaniiam end of the 9th century A.c. and have evoked a great 

deal of contr' versy in interpretation. The Report 
says that there is nothing in the records themselves to indicate that the 
term Manigramam was used with especial reference to the Christians 
or was confined only to the west coast as suggested by some scholars. 
Naccinfirkkiniyar's use of Vanikgrdmapt (corporation of merchants) 
may explain the origin of the word. Possibly the word was the name 
of a merchant-guild of South India, membership to which might have 
been open to all merchants, irrespective of their religion and caste. In 
the west coast, trade was in the hands of Christian merchants for a 
long time. “The inference that they were originally Christians who had 
later on apostaciscd to the Hindu religion on account of the teachings 
of Manikkavacakar, or of Manes, or otherwise, appears to be erroneous. 
The lower status that is said to be accorded to them among their own 
co-religionists may have to be explained otherwise than by their 
reconversion from Christianity.” Christian merchants bearing the 
name of Mani are possibly the descendants of ancestors who were 
members of the Manigramam corporation. The institution was not 
confined to the trading members of the coast towns only or to the 
west coast in particular. “It is possible that the Manigramam which 
figures in the Christian plates may have even been composed ex' 
ciusively of Hindu merchants, or of a mixed clientele of Hindus and 
Christians, the latter having been granted privileges similar to those 
that had been enjoyed by trade-guilds of apparently Hindu 
origin.’^ 

Aft/uvanriam occurs in the above record, as well as in the famous 
Kottayam Plate. Venkayya considered it to be a semi-independent 
corporation : it has been interpreted to be a Tamilised form of 
Anjumun ; if so, that should be a corporation of foreign merchants 
(Arabs, likely). 

I.H.Q„ SEPTEMBER, I92S 
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An inscription of Srivilliputtur (Ramnad District) of the later 

Pandyas mentions that the temples were asylums 

Temple jq Oppressed, Several similar Travancore records 

Sanctuaries. 

have been known to us. 

There are a few records copied this year from the Coondapur 
Taluk of South Kanara District. They are interesting because they may 
possibly prove the connection between the Pandyas 
Alupa chiefs, two of whom bore the surname 
of Paridya. A detailed study of South Kanara in- 
scriptions may yield much material that may throw light on the Alupa 
and the Uccahgi chiefs and on the relationship, if any, which they 
may have borne to the Tamil Pandyas of Madura. 

Two of the Vijayanagara inscriptions of the year refer to Allasani 
Peddana, the famous court-poet of Kranadeva Raya to whom the king 
made some gifts at Bezwada. An inscription of Saka 1262 (1340 A.c.) 
mentions Hosa-Hampeya Pattana which is possibly the same as Hosa- 
pattana, that appears in the inscriptions of the period as the head- 
quarters of Bukka, one of the five brothers who founded the future 
empire of Vijayanagara. 

An interesting record of Srivilliputtur, found in the Anda! Temple, 
purports to be the pratXL%yapatrikTt sent by god Raiiganalha of SrTrang- 
am to Sri Andal ; it contains a long preface wherein 
many expressions from the Tiruppavai and the 
. Nacciyar Tiruinoli have been introduced so as to 

make a connected description of the yearning of the saint for her 
divine lover. The grant purports to have been made by god 
Ranganatha, but in reality, by one of the later Bana chiefs of 
Madura (Saka 1375), who consolidated their hold over the territory 
round about Madura when the Fand)\as retreated further soiitli 
into TinneveJJy early in the I5fh century A.C. and who were ardent 
vai^navas. 

One record of the Tanjore Nayakas dated about 1580 mentions the 
existence of a Buddha temple in the neighbourhood of Kumbha- 
konam in the village of Tiruvilandurai. The Leyden Grants refer 
to a Buddhist Vikara at Negapatain in the 12th century 
and several Buddha images have been found in and 
about Kumbhakonam and the religion may have 
survived in‘ a fugitive condition in the heart of the 
Tanjore district in the mediaeval centuries. The Tanjore records 
mention Aiiavanai-Rangappayjfant the officer in charge of the purse 


Buddhism in 
the period of 
the T an jore 
Nftyahas. 
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of Raghunatha Nayaka (a character in the drama, Raghunathabhyu- 
dayanUakam ) and Govinda Dik^ita^ the famous 
Diksitl^ minister of Acyuta and Raghunatha who was an 

author of repute and whose statue is found in the iSiva 
temple at PattUvaram. Details of his life are given in the Sahitya- 
ratnakara written by his son ; and one of his own works is said to 
have been commented upon by Appayya Diksita. 

C. S. Srinivasachari 


The Karpuramanjan 

In the above book, published in the Harvard Oriental Series, there 
are some points in section 8 of Prof. Konow's critical essay (pp, 199- 
204) on RajaSekhara's knowledge of Prakrit which require further 
discussion. 

In judging the author’s knowledge of rules of grammar from 
different forms of words found in different Mss., the important fact 
we have to remember is that the Mss. are wholly unreliable, and on 
the authority of any such Ms, we cannot definitely say what was 
the form used by the author. All Mss, on which the Harv. Orient, 
ser. text was edited are acknowledged to be corrupt and mutilated. 
Rut there are certain words which are found to be alike in all Mss. 
and Prof. Konow has passed his * judgement on RajaSekhara’s 
knowledge of Prakrit, assuming that these were actually the forms 
Rajadekhara used. 

One of such words is laiiltx in Saurasen! for y a ^ t z. Now this 
change of y into / in yadi is permitted in Maharastri Prakrit (cf. 
Vararuci, 11 , 32 and Hemacandra, I, 247). No grammarian except 
Markandeya has forbidden the extension of this change to iSauraseni 
as well ; but on Markandeya's authority Konow has held that Rsjade- 
khara made a mistake when he used latthl in Sauraseni. In my 
opinion y a sti and latthl have no connection with each other 
though both of them mean the same thing, *stick’. Latthl is 
derived from lakuta which is as old as the Apastamba SrautasUtra^ 
X, 27, 7 and Katyayana Srautasntra, 666, 6. The process of change 
has been thus : lakuti {^^lakufa >lafj^'>latfhi (cf, laguna and 

lagu^in, and nakulin), Vararuci and Hemacandra found this word 
current and erroneously thought that it was derived froLi yastu 
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There is no evidence at all in Indo-Iranian phonetics for the change of 
y into /. The only instance mentioned by Louis H. Gray in the lnd<h 
Iranian Phonology^ p, iio^ is of this very ya^ii and laiiki which, as 1 
have shown, is a wrong example. We may say, thereto. e, in defence of 
Rajasekhara that he was not at all mistaken if he used latUil in 
Saurasenl. 

Konow holds that m a j j h a m m i and k u h a r a m m U two 
instances of -mini in ^-themes used by Rajasekhara as well as his 
use of -hhnto in certain instances as the affix of the ablative 
singular are wrong on the authority respectively of Markandcya, VI, 
4-5, and Markandeya’s dictum “for the ablative singular only the affix 
do is substituted... In words ending in -a sometimes a is substituted.” 
Again the use of esa in three places by Rajasekhara in the 
nominative singular masculine of pronoun etad has been objected 
to by Konow on the authority of Markandeya^s rule permitting 
only eso ; Rajasekhara’s use of dhatvadesa^ in prose 

has also been questioned. It may be pointed out with reference to 
all these that in these instances we do not know if the forms 
given in different Mss, were also the forms used by Rajasekhara. Even 
granting that they were used, it may be pointed out that these 
forms are allowed in Maharastri Prakrit (cf. Vararuci, V, 9 ; V, 7 ; VII, 
23 ; and Hemacandra, III, 9 ; III, ii). No Grammarian moreover has 
expressly forbidden the extension of these forms to Saurasenl. 

The standard with which Konow has measured RajaSekhara's 
Prakrit is Markandeya's grammar and he has not given that importance 
to earlier grammarians that they deserved. The important question 
that arises, therefore, is whether Markandeya's authority is to be regard- 
ed as superior to other grammarians in judging Raja§ekhara*s 
knowledge of Prakrit and especially of Saurasenl usages, Markandeya 
Kavindra was an inhabitant of Orissa which was far removed from the 
Sauraseni territory and he wrote his grammar as late as in the seven- 
teenth century. On the other hand Hemacandra lived in Gujarat 
which was nearer to the Sauraseni area and he flourished in 1688-1172 
A.C, It can safely be inferred therefore that Hemacandra’s rules 
applied to both Maharastri and iSauraseni forms when he wrote his 
grammar, unless special exceptions were noted anywhere. In the 
absence of any such exclusive rule for one form only either permissive 
or prohibitive, it is to be understood that Hemacandra incorporated 
in his work usages current in his time. Konow is of opinion that 
the Prakrit of Somadeva, the author of LalitavigraharajanUaka 
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IS correct because he was familiar with the eighth chapter of 
Hemacandra’s grammar. RajaSekhara wrote his drama in the ninth 
century and his Prakrit is nowhere inconsistent with Hema- 

candra’s rules although Hemacandra wrote much later. Why 

then should Somadeva alone be singled out for writing correct 
Prakrit ? Some usages current tn RajaSekhara's time would 

become rarer in Hemacandra*s days and dead as stone when 

Markandeya collected his museum of fossilized Prakrit usages. 
Literary Prakrit had never been a living language and consequently 
things had become much more stereotyped, and variety of materials 
much less available in Markandeya\s time than in the time of Hema- 
candra and RajaSekhara certainly breathed an atmosphere of greater 
Prakritic variety and vitality than Markandeya did having preceded 
him by eight hundred years. It is more reasonable to conclude that 
forms used by Raja§ekhara were current in his days. The fact that 
Rajai§ekhara^s forms nowhere conflict with Hemacandra’s rules, although 
Hemacandra followed him in point of time, shows that Hemacandra 
also found in currency those form| used by Raja§ekhara. Markandeya 
judged differently, because, coming much later as he did, he did not 
find those forms used in his time. It is also interesting to note that 
in his foreword to his grammar Markandeya mentions authorities to 
whom he is indebted but Hemacandra’s name is conspicuous by its 
absence from this list. 

There are some mistakes in Lanman’s English Translation also. 

At II, 13 ahomuhapaiikaa has been translated as “shame-faced 
lotuses." “Turned upside down*’ would be a better adjective of 
lotuses here as the foot is often compared in Indian literature to an 
inverted lotus because the fingers resemble lotus petals. 

At II, 30 ke ke has been translated as “what trees, what trees 
The reduplication is unnecessary as it would mean some excitement 
which the king did not feel here ; it simply indicates plurality. 

At 11 , 43 krunirnnum has been translated as '‘a maiden who is 
in love"' The italicized clause is uncalled lor, as the phenomenon of 
an a><ok'a tree bursting into blossom is said to take place at the touch 
of the feet of any maiden who need not necessarily be in love. 

Two lines below the above, edam paccakkham karissam has been 
translated as ^‘and let him witness the affairs witii his own eyes.’* It 
should be “I shall witness it with my own eyes.** 

At II, 48 kumininTini has been translated as “doting matrons." 
The adjective is unnecessary. 
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At III, I kesara has been translated as “the bakul'* which no 
doubt is one of the flowers known by this name, of which the naga- 
kesira in this case would be more appropriate, because of its slightly 
fleshy yellow tint. 

At III, 3 harasirovari dinnalllavTiae Gaiigae has been transla- 
ted as “then the Ganges put ’her graceful little feet on the head of 
Siva.’' It should be “then the Ganges who has her graceful feet on 
the head of Siva. 

At IV, 19 “My child” would be a more dignified rendering of 
vacche than “my darling." 

At p. 1 1 3, line i sutihudaram bhullo si has been translated as 
‘•You have lost your head.'’ This is quite wrong and should be “Your 
mistake has been very appropriate.'’ 


Amulya Chandra Sen 


The Chronology of the Smrtis 

The Chronology of the Smrtis, as establised by Bvihler and Jolly, 
has hitherto been mainly accepted among the scholars ; though, of 
course, a dissenting voice was, and still is, heard from time to time 
with regard to one or other particular w(»rk, yet the frame-work of 
the Chronology established by these scholars was never completely 
demolished. According to Buhler and Jolly, Gautamlya Dharma- 
sutra, belonging to the Samaveda, is the oldest of the Smrtis and is 
several centuries older than Apastamba who is to be placed in the 
5th or the 6th century b. c. Baudhayana is older than Apastamba 
but later than Gautama, Both Buhler and Jolly have kept the 
question of the date of the Vasistha DharmaSastra open, but both are 
agreed that it is to be placed several centuries before Christ. Then 
comes the MSnava Dharmasastra. The heterogenous character 
of this work permits no exact dating and Buhler laid down the wide 
time limits for it — from 2nd century b.c. to the 2nd century a.C.^ The 
Vi^nu-smrti has undergone a re-shaping in the hands of a Vaisnavite 
and in its present form cannot 1)6 older than the 3rd century a.C. The 
Yajftavalkya-Smrti too belongs to the third or the fourth century 

I The kernel of the Manava Dharmasastra was very probably 
in existence already at quite an early period (see I. H. Q., vol. Ill, 
pp. 808-13). 
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A.C. at the earliest. Jolly has dated the Narada-Smi\^ at about 
500 A. C. and Brhaspati and Katyayana in the sixth or the seventh 
century. 

This in main outlines is the Chronology of the Smrtis which has 
been hitherto recognised by almost all scholars.' Now, however, J. J. 
Meyer in his recent work '‘Uber das Wesen der Altindischen Rechts- 
schriften und ihr Verbal tnis zu einander und zu Kautilya’' has started 
many novel theories intended to demolish this frame-work of the 
Chronology of Smrtis. Meyer*s wonderful industry in preparing a 
work of 414 solidly printed pages cannot be too hightly spoken of 
and it is well worth examining some of his theories, specially as Dr. 
Barnett in his review of this work has accepted most of the theories. 
How startling these theories are will at once appear when we consider 
that Gautama in Meyer's opinion is one of the latest Smrtis and 
Narada is one of the earliest. 

Meyer says at the beginning of his work that he has tried to find 
the relative age of the Smrtis in his book and not the absolute date 
of any particular work so that the dates of all the Smrtis may be 
fixed when any particular work is afterwards exactly dated in some way 
or other. Yet from what he says on p. 330 it appears that he thinks 
Kautilya and Baudhayana to be contemporaries. He says : *‘Kaut. 
nach unserer Smrti zurechtrucken hiesse das Pferd am Schwanz 
aiifzfiumen. Von den uns bekannten Dharmaschriften hat er allem 
Anschein nach nur Jiaudhayana benutzt. Oder B. ihn ? Dies wohl 
nicht. Oder beide ein und dieselbe Quelle ?’' [To place Kaut. after 


I Hopkins (Cambridge History of India, p. 249) has accepted 
the relative Chroiiology of the Smrtis but brings down the date of 
Apastamba to the second century b. C. Hopkins, however, says in 
defence of his theory only this that the grammatical archaisms in 
Ap. need not signify a pre-Paninian age, for the South-Indians might 
not have followed the canons of Panini even long after he had fixed 
the northern usage. This does not prove a second century date for 
Apastamba. Besides the rules of Panini were never fully accepted 
even in Northern India — a fact which misled Pischel to think that 
Panini belonged to an age posterior to Kfilidasa. No great impor- 
tance, therefore, should be attached to these grammatical peculiarities 
of Apastamba. Biihler’s other arguments too should have to be refuted 
before such a date can be suggested. 
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our Smrtis would be to place the cart before the horse. To all 
appearance he has used only B. of the works on Dharma known to us. 
Or has B. used him ? That is not probable. Or have they both drawn 
upon one and the same source Now according to Meyer Kaut. 
is the Prime Minister of Candragupta Maurya and Baudh. is the 
oldest Dharmasutra. It is to be concluded from this, therefore, that 
in Meyer’s opinion no other Dharmasutra than B. can claim to be 
older than Kaut., that is, the last quarter of the fourth century b.c. 
But turning just five pages after this we come across an indirect 
statement to the effect that Apastamba is older than Kaut. On p. 335 
Meyer says : “Fiir Ap. ist also vratya und Brahmane commc il faut 
dasselbe. Was heisst nun vratya ? ( Some quotations from the 
MHh.) Diese und ahnliche Stellen lehren uns nur, dass der Vratya 
in spSteren Zeiten mit bbsem Makel behaftet ist. Wetter bringt uns 

KauL 163, 4-5 Es sind also wohl mehr oder minder unsess- 

hafte Kiinstler, die das Volk iinterhalten, ahnlich den Barden.” [To 
Ap. therefore the vratyas are comme il faut the same as the Brahmans. 
Now what is the meaning of vriltya ? (Some quotations from the Mbh.) 
These and similar other passages only show us that the Vr.itya in later 

times contracted evil defects, KauK i 6 j, ^-5 takes us further They 

are therefore more or less unsettled artists who entertain the people like 
bards]. It is clear that here Meyer gives precedence to Ap. over Kauf. 
We have thus two dates for Ap., one pre-Kautilyan and another 
post-Kautilyan. But the matter does not end here. We have still 
another date for Ap. which would take him into the pre-Buddhistic age. 
After his book was written Meyer with commendable ingeniousness 
says in the preface (p. vii) : “Nur als meine jetzige Ansicht will 
ich erwiihnen, dass Baudhayana und Apastamba wohl vor-Buddhistisch 
sind.” [Only as my present view I wish to state that Baudhayana 
and Apastamba are probably pre-Buddhistic ], One of the principal 
theories for which the book was written is thus rejected by the 
author himself when the book was finished. It is, therefore, un- 
necessary to dwell upon what Meyer says about Ap. as the author 
himself could not decide upon any fixed date. But this uncertainty 
with regard to the date of Ap. is of considerable significance, for the 
dates of the other older Dharmasutras depend largely upon it. 

Meyer's main arguments are based on a comparison of the texts 
of the Smrtis. The greater part of his book is devoted to the task 
of tracing a particular sentence or verse through the various Smrtis 
and he has tried to fix the comparative age of the Smrtis in view 
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of the change and modifications undergone by the passages in the 
different works. Meyer has thus collected a valuable string of parallel 
passages from the Smrtis. It is interesting to note that precisely the 
same method of work has been followed by the authors of the law-digests, 
such as Devannabhatta and Mitramii5ra, and the commentators 
too, e.g., Apariirka on Yajnavalkya and Madhavacarya on Parasara, 
have followed this method. Like Meyer they too liave quoted as 
many passages as possible on every topic, but there is one fatal 
difference : Devannabhatta, Mitramisra or Madhavacarya never thought 
that tl'ic parallel passages in the Smrtis were merely mutual quotations. 
It cannot be said with Meyer that the re-occurrence of the same idea, 
sometimes more or less in practically the same words, is due to 
plagiarism on the part of the authors of later Smrtis. It must not be 
forgotten that all the authors concerned are dealing with the same 
subject and that all the authors had only to note down the laws and 
custotns prevalent in the country. The field of independent 
authorship was therefore necessarily extremely narrow, leaving 
.practically no room for play of imagination on their part. True, 
sometimes the Smrti-writcrs have tried to explain facts by theories 
as in tlie case of the caste-system, and sometimes they have 
tried to draw up pedantic classifications as in the treatment 
of slavery, — in all these points Kautilya is a valuable check to the 
Smrtis, for though not fully, he was in a large measure free from tlie 
Smvti traditons — but in all other cases the essential task of the Snivti- 
writers was undoubtedly merely to note down the prevalent customs. 
These customs might vary from province to province in the vast sub- 
continent of India, but as the oldest of the orthodox Dharinasutras hail 
from the South, it may be taken for granted that such differences would 
be but inessential at the best. TIic If^^sons of time have exercised a 
much greater influence on the laws and customs of India, but here too 
we must recognise the fact that there was never a complete break 
with the past to hinder the gradual evolution of the laws by unper- 
ceived degrees. IMorcover, we must remember that there was a vast 
floating literature of *S[)riiclnvcishcit’ which everybody could quote 
without being guilty of plagiarism.. Under these circumstances is it 
to be wondered at that there are man)’ passages which le appear in 
almost all the Smrtis in approximately the same language y IMeyer, 
liowever, completely misses this view-point. Nor does he believe in 
the existence of a floating literature constituting the ‘Spriichwcisheit’ 
of India, for otherwise he would not have said (pp. 25of.) that the 

i.ii.g., SKm:MUEK, i928 
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gatha quoted in Visnu 88, 4 is a mere quotation of Yajnavalkya i, 206 
with which it has the first two padas in common although the other 
two padas are quite dissimilar in the two passages. The gathas, 
so far as they are known to us, are ancient memorial verses coming 
down perhaps from the Vedic period, and a verse composed by later 
authors like Yajhavalkya can by no means claim to be a gaiha. We 
should also remember that Yajn. (r, 45) himself recommends the study 
of gaihikas. In this case therefore, it would be more proper to say 
that the in question was quoted alike by Vi, and Yajn. and it 
need not be a sign of former^s dependence on the latter. 

Meyer 4 ias failed to perceive all this which might well have account- 
ed for the numerous parallel passages in the Smrtis and the inevitable 
result is that whenever Meyer finds the same word, sentence or even 
the same idea in hvo places, he takes it to be a case of quotation. 
Now as these similarities, from reasons stated above, cannot but be 
very numerous, Meyer naturally finds himself in a bewildering sea of 
quotations which he has marshalled with consummate skill to demolish 
the established chronology of the Smrtis — we shall not say, to rebuild 
it, for no such things has been attempted anywhere, — difference of age 
between two works being always ‘many* or ‘several* centuries. All 
these so-called “quotations’^ so painfully collected prove little or 
nothing at all about the comparative age of the Smrtis though they 
may be of immense value for text-criticism. 

Meyer has devoted a great many pages of his book to prove that 
Yajfl. .has slavishly copied Kautilya. Indeed the laws of Yajn. and 
Kaut. are so strikingly similar, sometimes even to the letter, as proved 
by so many scholars before, that it will have to be admitted that one 
of these two authors has exploited the other and most probably it is 
Yajfi. who has exploited Kaut. Thus the conclusion reached by 
Meyer is on the whole correct, but here too his method is wrong. 
As in all other cases here too Meyer has pointed out numerous 
parallel passages between Kaut. and Yajft. and drawn from them 
the conclusion adverted to above. It is impossible to examine 
all these parallel passages here, but it will perhaps be sufficient 
to examine that particular passage which in Meyer’s own opinion 
is the most convincing of all and proves beyond doubt that Yajn. 
slavishly follows Kautilya. Kaut, 195, I3'15 says: ka§tkaloMapa§ana- 
lohadaridarajjudravyanam anyatameva duhkhoin ahmiiam npada* 
dhatah caturvimsatipariG dar\daK honitotpadane dvzgunah, Yajn. 
2, 218 says : so'ijiiitena vim duhkham kurvan ka^ihadibhtr 
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narah, dvairimsatam dan^am dandy ah etc, Now this, according 
to Meyer, is an instance of flagrant plagiarism on the part of Yajfi, 
and of which it can nowise be said that Kaut, has elaborated the rule 
of Yajn. He asks (p. 178) : ^‘Can it be imagined that Kauf. has deve- 
loped his kasthalostapdsana tic, out of Yajn/s kMMdibhihV* It 
cannot certainly be imagined, but neither does it prove Yaj& 7 s slavish 
imitation. It cannot be proved that Yajft.'s idsthadibhifi is taken 
from Kaut.’s long compound word even though the parallel rule of 
Manu (8, 284) does not contain the words kd§tha etc. I may be allowed 
to point out that Vijftanesvara explains this word by kd^tkaloatd- 
dibhiK Vijn. therefore has two words in common with Kaut, where- 
as Yajfi. has only one. Will it therefore be said that Vijfi. knew this 
particular passage of KauJ. ? This is frankly impossible, simply from 
the fact that even though the texts of Kaut. would have been 
of immense help to him to clear up the obscure verses of Yajn„ Vijfi, 
has never quoted him, and it is well known that he is never tired 
of quoting and mentioning by name new authorities, for he quotes 
no less than 42 of them on Acara and Prayascitta alone (Jolly, Recht 
u, Sitte, p. 29), besides the standard authors. 

Hans Losch, who has made a special study of the Yajhavalkya 
Smrti, says : ‘‘libersehen wir diese Abweichungen zwischen Kaut/s 

Artha§astra und Yajfiavalkya so ist offenbar, dass wir es in der 

Smrti nicht mit einer sklavischen Nachahmung des ArthaSastra im 
gebundener Rede zu tun haben.^'^ [If we look at these differences 

between Kaii^s Artha6astra and Yajfiavalkya , it is clear that we 

have here no slavish imitation of Kaut. in verse]. At the end of the 
chapter Losch says even more emphatically : '*Das Ergebnis ist also, 
dass das zweite Buch Yajfiavalkya^s trotz starkster Beeinflussung 

durch das Artha^astra, , als selbst’andiges Werk gegenuber dem 

Arthasastra zu vverten ist.”^ The conclusion therefore is that the 
second book of Yajfi., even though very strongly influenced by the 

Artha§astra is to be regarded as an independent work in respect 

of the Arthafiastra]. This statement is all the more striking inasmuch 
as by 'Arthasastra’ Losch here means the ArthaSastras in general 
and not the Kautillya Arthab\ in particular. Indeed, it is true that the 
agreements between Kautilya and Yajfi. are very remarkable but the 

1 Die Yajnavalkyasmrti verglichen mit den Parallelen des Agni 
und Garudapurana, p. 26. 

2 Ibid., p, 27. 
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differences too are not less striking. Kaiit. makes no allowance for caste 
privileges- when dealing with rape, realisation of debt and rates of 
interest, but in all this Yajfi., following the true tradition of the 
Dharmasastras, makes rules favourable to the higher castes and 
detrimental to the lower. Kaut. 3, ii declares that the husband 
is liable for the debts of the wife, but Yajil. (2, 46) is of just the 
opposite view. Yaju. 2, 195 says that if a labourer does more work 
than was stipulated for, the employer should pay him something extra ; 
Kaut., however, in his corresponding chapter (3, 14) takes the 
opposite view.^ Yajh. (2. 34) declares that if a secret treasure is 
discovered the king should give away the whole of it to a qualified 
Brahman, but Kaut. (4. i) does not hesitate to say that in such a 
case the king should seize the whole of it if it is very large. Many 
other disagreements may no doubt be discovered without much 
difficulty and it is but too true that there are many things in Kaut. 
which Yajn. does not touch at all. It is hardly likely that Yajfi. 
would have suppressed these topics if he had been a slavish imitator 
of Kautilya. 

Yajiiavalkya^s is therefore an independent work and Yajfiavalkya 
has hitherto been rightly regarded as one of the most rational thinkers 
of Ancient India. It is not without reason that the Yaja. along with 
tlie Mitaksara came to be regarde.*d as the standard law-book in 
most parts of India. Meyer however thinks otherwise. In his opinion 
(see pp. I9if.)i innumerable fragments of strophes whirled about in 
the brain of this Brahmin like the dry leaves of trees oil a pathway 
in a windy day ; this idiotic’ Brahmin however did not know how 
to arrange these strophes, but jotted them down pell-mell ; and the 
result is that the Yajfiavalkya>smrti is as devoid of meaning or sense 
as the verses composed by the three-year-old son of the author (Meyer) 
made up of fragments of various poems heard by the child. We do not 
know what has induced Meyer to shut his eyes to patent facts and to be 
so hard on poor Yajfiavalkya. What does he find so very condemnable 
in him ? According to Meyer (see p. 123), Yajfi. 2, 156-157 is one of the 
typical passages in which Yajfi. betrays his deplorable lack of intelli- 
gence. Yajfi. here says : “(If anybody) erects an embankment (on a field 
not his own, and the embankment) entails little loss (of ground) and 

I sambhasitad adhikakriyayam prayUsann tnoghain kuryat, Gana- 
pati Sastrl however places a na before mogham and reverses the whole 
sense. 
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does much good, it is not to be prohibited (by the owner of the field). 
Neither should he prevent the digging of a well which takes little 
ground (but) contains much water. Hut if the embankment is erected 
even without taking the permission of the owner (of the field), the 
latter will enjoy the benefits thereof, and in the absence of an owner, 
the king'\ Now comes Meyer with the question, ^‘Wie vermag man 
nun aber den Eigentiimer zu fragen wenn keiner vorhanden ist ? [How 
can a man ask the owner if no such person exists ?] It is quite clear 
that Meyer's question is irrelevant. Yaju. in the second verse speaks 
of unclaimed property ; if anybody wishes to erect an embankment 
on an unclaimed field he will have to take the permission of the king 
and not of the non-existent owner as Meyer insists. It requires no great 
imagination to explain the verse in this and the only possible manner. 
If there was any doubt on this score it is fully ^cleared up by 
Vijfiane^vara who in his comment on this verse says : ksetrasvaminam 
anabhyupagamya, tadabhave rafanam va^ yah paraksetre setum pravartta- 
yaty asau phalabhan na bhavati. api tu tadutpanne phale Imtrasvd,inino 
bhogas^ tadabhave rajUah, Meyer however holds the Indian commen- 
tators in contempt (see p. 320)* and would not be guided by 
Vijfiane^vara. He would rather fancy that Yajh. borrowed this passage 
from Narada XI, 20-22 and remarks, “Yajh. dachte (wenn er iiberhaupt 
dachte) : man wird aus Narada ergiliizcn : und fragt er den Kunig 
nicht." [Yajfi. thought (if he ever thought at all) : people will supple- 
ment this passage from Narada : “if he does neither ask the king.’*] 
We have already seen that this theory is quite unnecessary. The 
interesting point is that Meyer has doubts if Yajh. ever thought at all. 
Can this be said of the Yajfiavalkya who (I, 56) declared, “I do not like 
the current view that twice-born men may marry a Sudra” ( yad 
ncyate dvijafimm mdrZidaropasamgrahah, naitan mama matam ) ? 

On p. 124, Meyer takes considerable liberty with Yajh. 2, 158 
and has forced it to yield a meaning which in his opinion goes to prove 
Yajfk’s dependence on Kant The verse of Yajh. is quite simpie : 
phalZihatain api hsetram yo na kuryat^ ?ta karayet, / sa pradapyah 
krsjaphalam, Retrain anyena karayet.jl The most natural rendering 
of it would be as Stenzler has translated it : If (a labourer) does not 
till a field and also refuses to have it tilled by another even after the 
field has been furrowed, he shall make good (to the owner of the 
field) the crops which would have grown on that field (if it had been 
tilled). The word phZdahata may only mean '‘already furrowed/' and 
there is no earthly reason why its meaning should be different 
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from that of the word j>ha,lakr^ta excepting perhaps that the latter 
may mean “fully ploughed.** But Meyer holds that these two 
words have quite different meanings, — in his opinion the word 
phalahata means ^'urbar geniacht, being under plow (sic),'* and he 
translates the verse thus : If a man does not plough a field which 
is made arable (urbar gemacht) nor has it ploughed by another, he 
would have to give the same produce which it would have yielded if the 
field was tilled and shall permit another person to till it. [VVenn 
jemand urbar gemachtes Feld nicht bestellt oder bestellen liisst, 
soil er den Ertrag geben den es abwiirfe wenn es gepfliigt wurde, 
und soil dies Feld von einem anderen bestellen lassen]. This inter- 
pretation is based on the hypothetical meaning of the word phala- 
hata and on the belief that the tillers of the fields never received half 
the crops for their labours even though the significant term ardha- 
Sirin is found in most of the Smrtis and even at the present day 
this is the state of things in many parts of India. It cannot therefore 
be accepted. Thus it is not true that Yajn. like Kaub. here prescribes 
punishment for the owner of a field who does not take care to have it 
tilled ; it is rather apparent that Yajil. speaks of the negligent labourer 
who does not finish the task undertaken by him, and both the ancient 
commentators, Vijuane^vara and Apararka, have explained it that 
way. 

We have already seen that in Meyer’s opinion Yajii., bent on 
condensing the text as far as possible, has never quoted the verses of 
liis predecessors in full but has always broken them up and then 
joined them together pelhmell and of course he himself was not 
intelligent enough to compose a single verse. This is certainly a 
daring hypothesis. But still more daring is the conclusion that any 
work which has any verse in common with Yajfi. must be later than 
Yajfi. This theory too of course cannot be accepted. 

Hitherto Nar. has always been dated ^at about 500 A.C., but 
according to Meyer, Nar, is to be placed several centuries before 
Christ. The question arises if Meyer considers Nar. to be oloer than 
Vas. Assuming that Meyer thinks Vas. to be later than Ap., (though 
this point has not been made clear by the author), we arrive, in 
view of the fact that Baudh, is a contemporary of Kaut., at the 
irresistible conclusion that ^Vas, is not older than the second 
century B, c. There is nothing to say against this date of Vas. Now, 
if the word ‘several^ is taken to mean ‘two*, Nar. becomes a contem- 
porary of Vas. and, if more correctly, it is taken to mean more than 
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two, Nar. becomes older than Vas. But it has been clearly stated 
by Meyer on more than one occasion that Vas. is older than Nar. 
Thus we see that there is a great confusion not only regarding the 
date of Ap. but also regarding the date of Nar. Yet, we must not 
forget that the theory about the date of Nar. is ‘^irrefutably estab- 
lished” by Meyer I 

Nar. is dated at about 500 A. C. on account of the following reasons: 
(i) Narada^s treatment of law proper is on a much more advanced 
footing than those of M., Yajfi. etc., not to speak of the older Dharma- 
sutras ; he makes 132 sub*sections of the 1 8 titles of law and he knows 
IS kinds of shivery, 21 ways of earning livlihood and emphasises 
the importance of written documents in law-suits. (2) Nar. knows 
the dlmra* (3) He refers to the Manusmrti in his introduction and 
actually quotes the initial verse of M., though of course it now occupies 
the fourth place in M. — the three preceding verses, however, being 
recognised as later interpolations. 

So far as I can see Meyer has said nothing about the last point, 
but he has tried to refute all the other arguments. He sees no reason 
why the advanced views of Nar. should be a sign of his late origin. 
Meyer rather ridicules the word ^forigeschritten* (advanced) and the 
idea that . advanced views presuppose a late origin. "Advanced, 
therefore, of later origin/* — this has been a favourite argument with 
earlier authors ; it must be admitted that it is not always infallible, 
but neither is it ridiculous. Shall we suppose that the Hindu legal 
system was developed in one single day and that Nar. alone thought 
out the whole code of law perfect in every feature, like Minerva out 
of the head of Jupiter ? In order to explain these advanced views 
of Narada, Meyer suggests that Nar, was a practical politician 
whereas M., Yajh. etc. were mere dilettantes (p. 88). Narada's work 
is wholly devoted to law proper, but that does not in any 
way prove that Nar. was a Rcalpolitiker, Meyer remarks (p. 305), 
perhaps in support of this theory, that Narada is very probably 
responsible for the introduction of the system of ordeals into Hindu 
law, but with the important clause “so far as I can see.” We fully 
appreciate the significance of this clause, but did the ‘Rcalpolitiker’ 
Nar. find the ordeals reliable enough to take the initiative himself ? 
Kau^. does not say a single word on them, whereas Narada describes 
no less than five different kinds of ordeals and recomnaends their 
use on failure of other means of proving. KauJ. is silent about 
the ordeals not because they were unknown to him but because, as 
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Meyer himself admits (p. 305), he regarded them to be too unreliable 
(K. schvveigt vollkommen von den Gottesurteilen weil sie ihm in 
mehifacher Beziehiing als zii unzuverliissig erschienen). 

Apart from the dubious nature of the ordeals how can it be said 
that the first author who permitted the ordeals into the Hindu law 
should approve of no less than five forms when Meyer himself has des- 
cribed to us how odious the ordeals must have been to the Brahmins 
I assume that Meyer believes that like all other Smrti writers Nar. too 
was a Brahmin. Meyer’s words are worth quoting : Allem Anschein 
nach haiten die Brahmanen urspriinglich keinerlei Interesse fiir die 
Gottesurteile, wahrscheinlich sogar eine Abneigung geg^n sie, und zwar 
wohl deshlb weil sie ein gewohnlicher Bestandteil des weltlichen Recht- 
swesens waren, vielleicht auch weil die Brahmanen, die urspriinglich 
als eine Art Zigeuner durch das Land zogen, allzuoft von ihnen zu 
leiden gehabt hatten. [To all appearance the Brahmins had at first no 
interest in ordeals j they had probably even an aversion to them, and 
that very probably because the ordeals were an usual feature of the 
secular law and perhaps also because the Brahmins, who originally 
were a kind of gypsies roving in the country, had very often to suftcr 
from them], A pertinent query is why does Kautilya ignore the 
ordeals if they were an essential feature of Indian law ? And if indeed 
the ordeals were so odious to the Brahmins, how is it that they should 
recognise no less than five forms of the same even at the very 
beginning and not by slow degrees as was suggested, e.g., by Jolly, 
of course for very different reasons ? Jolly says (Recht und Sitte, 
p. 145) that from the two forms of ordeal which are found in M. 
gradually five and finally even nine forms were evolved though, 
how'ever, it cannot be said that any particular form among them is 
older than the other. It is true that Jolly has carried his scepticism 
a little too far, for, as Hopkins (C. H, I., p. 283) has pointed out, the 
ordeal by Dharma and Adharma is certainly of a very late origin. 
Meyer however finds this sentence to be quite unintelligible. He 
asks (p. 89) '^Wenn alle diese Gottesurteile gleich alt sind......wo 

bleibt dann Raum fiir die von M. ausgehende stufenhafte Entwick- 
lung von zweien hiniiber zu neunen ?’' [If all these ordeals are equally 
old what room is there left for the gradual development beginning 
with M. from two forms to nine ?] Meyer thinks that Jolly here is 
speaking of antiquity in composition ;but Jolly, it seems, speaks of anti- 
quity in application. What Jolly means is that perhaps all these ordeals 
were in vogue in India from very ancient times in the form of super- 
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stitions — indeed it is well known that ordeals were a popular insti- 
. tution even in the Indo-Germanic period — but they were crystalised 
into law only by slow degrees. And this, in my opinion, also accounts 
for the non-mention of ordeals in the Arthafiastra ; while the Smrtis 
were dealing with the ordeals still merely as superstitious practices, Kaut. 
was quite justified in omitting them^ because they had not yet gained 
the status of law. Thus, here too Meyer has missed the true meaning. 

Nar.’s numerous sub-sections of the i8 titles of law, in Meyer’s 
opinion, by no means indicate a late origin. He is surprised that Nar. 
does not give us still more sub-sections (p. 88). On the eleven kinds 
of witnesses he says (p. 92}, “ich finde nichts wovon ich nicht 
sagen miisste : Wunderlich ware es, wenn die Inder nicht vor M., ja 
langt vor M., sogar noch '‘fortgeschrittenere*’ Klassifikationen und 
sonstige genaue Bestimmungen und Regeln betreffs der Zeugen gehabt 
hatten.” [I find nothing about which I am not compelled to say : it 
would be surprising if the Indians had not, already before M., 
indeed long before him, still more '‘fortgeschritten” rules and 
regulations about witnesses.] It is of course re-assuring to find 
that Meyer does not consider the magic-ridden Hindus to be 
wholly incapable of rational thinking. But it is disappointing to 
see that Meyer immediately after this applies his '‘ein bisschen 
in Narada geschulte Augen” to prove the passages in Nar. dealing 
with inadmissible witnesses to be interpolations. How is it that Meyer 
expects to find more detailed rules about competent witnesses, and 
yet he does not expect to find more detailed rules about inadmissible 
witnesses? It is true that these passages in Nar. are suspicious, but 
Meyer should be the last person to say so. The arguments forwarded 
by Meyer to prove that these passages are interpolations are, however, 
quite extraordinary. He'has only showed that it cannot be proved 
that Yajii. and Vi. have made use of this passage (apart from the fact 
that he takes ragandha to be equivalent to kamarta which is highly 
improbable if not quite impossible). This phenomenon may be well 
explained on the hypothesis that Yaju. and Vi. are older than Nar. 
as held by Biihler and Jolly. We need not conclude anything else from 
this fact. 

In order to show the futility of the theory that every work 
which exhibits ‘fortgeschrittenere' ideas is of a later date, Meyer 
(p. 102) has pointed out the fact that Nar. (Introd., I. 3 and II. 28) 
mentions only two methods of proving whereas Vasistha xvi, 10 
mentions three. Should we, therefore, says Meyer, conclude that Nar. 

SEPTEMBER, I928 23 
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is older than Vas. ? In reply we shall only repeat Meyer's own 
words on Gautama : Narada ‘^hat schrecklich zu viel gelesen" 
[has read horribly too much] and has “vereinfacht" [simplified] 
the whole thing (p. 91), Vas. mentions three means of proving 
a case — written documents, witnesses and actual possession, whereas 
Nan mentions only written documents and witnesses. Now Asahaya 
commenting on Nan I, 76 says, ‘‘possession of immovables without 
a title does not produce proprietory right," and Nan himself says 
(i. 84), “where there is enjoyment, but no title of any sort, there 
a title is required in order to produce proprietory right.*' Why not 
say then that Nan understood that it is useless to mention posse- 
ssion over and above documents and witnesses, and, in order to simplify 
the matter, dropped it altogether ? Hut even that is not necessary, for 
Nftn actually mentions (i, 69) all the three modes of proving as pointed 
out by Meyer himself. But there is again a verse of Nar. which declares 
that possession alone and neither title nor witnesses proves ownership : 
“Even when documents are in existence and the witnesses too are 
alive, nothing is certain, particularly in the case of immovable 
properties, if they are not in possession” (i, 77). Is it too much to 
think, in the light of these conflicting opinions of the same person, 
that there was little of a ‘Realpolitiker' in Nar. ? Nar. i, 158 shows that 
far from being an indepedent thinker, he was a slavish imitator and did 
not dare to raise his head against the authorities. He says here kmtfiyXxs 
tapasa vfddha ye ca pravrajitadayak^ aslikmias te vacanUn, fiatra 
hetur udahriah. The word vacanat here is most significant and I have 
no doubt that it refers to M. 8, 65* though, however, instead of Manu's 
nrpati Nar. takes the kf^atriya to be an inadmissible witness which 
of course is utter nonsense. We thus see that Nar. does not dare 
to contradict the statements of ancient authorities like Manu even 
when he feels that these statements are unjust, and this also conclusive- 
ly proves Nar.'s posteriority to Manu. 

Regarding the 21 kinds of livelihood in Nar. Meyer says (p. 93) 
that from very early times the Indians were engaged in thinking 
out what is magically pure and dangcrless. What is therefore 
to wonder at if Nar, has drawn up a list of 21 ways of earning 
livelihood, — 7 white, 7 speckled and 7 black ? All that is quite 
understandable, but what has a law-specialist like Nar. (Meyer, p. 88) 

I na sakgl nrpatih karyo na karukaku§llavau / 

na firotriyo na Hngastho na sangebhyoh vinirgatah // 
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to do with these questions of magic ? The fact is that Nar. is as 
little a law-specialist as he is one of the most ancient Smrti* writers. 
If this classification of the means of earning livelihood was really 
as ancient as Meyer presumes it to be we would have certainly found 
it in Ap„ Baudh,, M., etc. who record so much more of superstitious 
customs than Nar. Besides Nar. only Visnu knows of this classification 
and Meyer himself admits that Vi. is a later author but who in his 
opinion has taken it en bloc from Nar. If that is so why the inter- 
mediate authors between Nar. and Vi. in Meyer’s scheme have not 
taken this classification from Nar. ? In his opinion Yajn. for instance 
has copied from Nar. no less than Vi. I 

The 15 kinds of slavery mentioned by Nar. cannot be a sign of 
Narada’s late origin according to Meyer (p. 88). By way of explana- 
tion he says that slaves of various kinds have always been known in 
India ^ individual authors however have mentioned as many or as few 
as they chose to ; Manu (8, 415) for instance mentions 7 kinds of 
slaves, but Buddhaghosa mentions 4 kinds. Meyer therefore con- 
cludes that the criterion of salvery fails to prove anything about the 
priority or posteriority of individual authors. Meyer does not give 
the reference to Buddhaghosa and so it is impossible to verify 
the passage. Yet it is difficult to see how the theory can 
stand simply on the fact that Buddhaghosa mentions four 
kinds of slaves. It is possible that Buddhaghosa does this out 
of mistake, for he is not known to have been an eminent jurist in 
any way. Meyer has repeatedly accused Manu and Yajn. of dilet- 
tantism. Why not accuse Buddhaghosa too now of that same short- 
coming ? But it is certainly not right to make a special case 
of slavery and hold that the authors followed no system in the 
treatment thereof. We need not believe that 15 kinds of slaves 
were actually in vogue in the days of Narada who is certainly later 
than Manu. Slavery was, and still is, in vogue in many countries 
but it is not known that so many classifications were ever made of 
these slaves. It is therefore very likely that neither Manu nor Narada 
but Buddhaghosa alone has recorded the true state of affairs, but 
even that is not quite certain, for he too might have been influenced 
by the split-hair theoreticians like Narada whose love of classification 
and systematisation is so well known. When Narada gives a list of 
15 kinds of slaves, nothing can be more mistaken than to think that 
actually so many kinds of slaves were known in those days. May 
be, Nar, only intends to show how many kinds of slave*? are possible. 
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The gradual elaboration in this respect goes on in theory ; Manu could 
think only of 7 kinds of slavery and after him Nar. thought out 15 
kinds but in actual life there were certainly always fa** fewer categories. 
It is significant that Kaut. says nothing about the variety of slaves. 
But in Meyer's opinion these detailed classifications in Nar. prove 
that Nar. was a ‘Realpolitiker.* It may perhaps be asked why should 
Nar. deal with secular law in such meticulous details if he was not 
actually a practical politician. It is evidently because of this that 
Meyer cannot think of Nar, except as a 'Realpolitiker/ just as 
Kautilya in his opinion cannot but be the Prime Minister of Candra- 
gupta Maurya. But it is unfair to decide a man's character from 
his literary activity. Let us for instance take the example of Vatsya- 
yana, the author of the Kamasutra, who declares at the end of his 
work that he remained chaste as a Brahmacarin all his life. It is 
very probable that Nar. was as little interested in secular law as 
Vatsyayana in erotics and this makes the improbable theories in his 
work all the more understandable, 

Meyer does not properly face the problem how Narada could 
know tlie dlnara. He declares the two passages concerned to be 
interpolations. But it may be said that every work, from Baudha- 
yana and Apastamba downwards, is open to the danger of being 
tampered with in this way. Why should then only this particular 
work contain the name of this coin ? Moreover, it is extremely 
difficult to thrust a passage here and there into such a compact and 
^'planmdssi^ work as Nar. 

About the fourth verse of the Manusmrti in Nar., Meyer, so far 
as I can see, has nothing to say. Meyer would perhaps argue that 
the verse concerned is found only in the introductory chapter of Nar. 
and this chapter is a later addition. It is quite possible that this 
chapter is a later addition, Lut all the same, Meyer has not on that 
account omitted to turn it to account to prove the antiquity of the 
Naradasmrti, for he also takes into consideration the well known 
tradition recorded in the introductory chapter of Nar. that it is the 
ninth chapter of an older version of Manu than that of Bhrgu. 

Meyer on the whole is too hard on Gautama, He assigns to him a 
date ‘many^ centuries later than Yajfi. and ‘much' later than Vi^nu. No, 
he has even used the commentaries on Manu [Er hat jedemfalls auch 
M, Kommentare benutzt, p. 119]. Meyer, therefore, thinks that 
Gaut. is later than Medhatithi. How could Meyer overlook the fact that 
Mcdhatithi quotes Gautama very frequently ? It is only necessary to 
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look at the indexes of Dr. Ganganath Jha. Not only Gaut. but Yajh. 
too has made use of the commentaries on M. in Meyer's opinion (p.70) 
and Brhaspati too is later than Medhatithi, for he says (there he is 
certainly right) that Gaut. must be older than Bph. (p. 324). Thus 
the three important Smrti-writers Gaut., Yajfi. and Brh, are later than 
Medhatithi (ninth century) according to Meyer. All this is absurd, 
for Medh. frequently quotes Gaut. and Yajfi., and Brh. is glorified as an 
inspired seer even from the ninth century (Jolly, Recht und Sitte §9). 

Meyer utilises a quotation in Yasodhara’s commentary on the 
Kamasutra to prove the late origin of the GautamTya Dharmasutra 
(p* 325). The passage quoted by Yasodhara is attributed to Gautama 
but it is not to be found in the Gautama-smrti. Meyer at first proves 
with great industry that Yasodhara cannot be relied upon so far as the 
quotations in his work are concerned, and says “Die obigen Beispiele 
zeigen dass YaiSodh. so wenig wie andere in seinen Zitaten zuver- 
lassig ist. Bei dem Gautamasutra aber wird kaum eine Namenver- 
wechslung vorliegen kbnnen. Unser Gautama ist also wohl zu Yaso- 
dharas Zeit noch nicht vorhanden oder doch noch nicht anerkannt 
gewesen.” [The above examples show that Vasodh. is as little 
reliable in his quotations as any other. In the case of the Gautama- 
sutra, however, it is hardly possible that any confusion of name has 
tak^n place.. Our Gautama, therefore, perhaps was not yet in existense 
or was not yet recognised in the days of Ya.^odhara]. What is there to 
prove that no confusion of names has taken place here when Meyer 
himself admits that Yasodh. is very unreliable ? Yet on such a slight 
basis Meyer constructs the theory that Gautama-smrti was perhaps not 
in existence at the time of Yasodhara, who in his opinion, cannot 
be much later than 600 A. C. Cf. R. Schmidt who shows that 
Yasodhara might also have been living at a much later date (Indische 
Erotic, first ed., p. 25). 

Both Baudhayana and Vasistha refer to Gaut.,— each twice. One 
reference of Baudh. and one reference of Vas. may be traced in the 
present text of Gautama. The second reference in baudh. (2, 2, 69-71) 
is about the question whether the Brahmana can adopt the mode of life 
of a Kgatriya when hard-pressed, which, he says, is allowed by Gaut. 
Gaut. 7, 6, however, declares that the Brahmana should never adopt 
the life of a Ksatriya soldier because it is a cruel life. Biihler declares 
this passage in Gaut. to be spurious on the ground that it is opposed 
to the sense of two rules of Gaut. fSBE, Vol. II, p. Ivi). Meyer, 
however, is not prepared to call it an interpolation and says 
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that it is merely a pious wish [Ich sehe keinen Grund dafur als den 
frommen Wunsch, p. 320]. and condudes that the Gaut. quoted by 
Baudh. is quite a different work. Regarding the second reference in 
Vas.» Bilhler suggests that the passage in question might have been 
taken from some other work of the Gautama sdiool (Ibid., p. Iviii), 
but Meyer replies thus (p. 321): ''Und da sollen wir es trotzdem 
mit demselben Autor zu tun haben !’* [And in spite of that we 
should have to think that we have one and the same author here I ] 
Thus in the case of Baudh., Meyer ridicules reason and he misquotes 
Buhler in the case of Vas. and in this way has succeeded in establish- 
ing his theory that Gaut. is ^many* centuries later than Yajfi. 

Meyer's prejudice against Gaut. cannot be explained. When Gaut.’s 
rules are meagre, “He has read dreadfully too much and therefore 
leaves much unsaid to be supplied from the vast literature of the 
Smftis behind him * but when his rules are detailed it is invariably 
because of his late origin I One of the principal reasons why in 
Meyer's opinion Gaut. cannot be one of the earlier Dharmasutras is 
that Gaut. speaks much more about law proper than Ap. or Baudh. ; 
yet he does not hesitate to place Narada ‘several' centuries before the 
Christian era, beside whose rules on secular law those of Gaut. are 

mere child's play, Meyer would argue perhaps ** wir in der uns 

vorli^enden Smrti uberhaupt keine Entwicklung des altindischen 
Rechts, sondern nur eine zunehmende Einkorperung des unabh&ngig 
von den brahmanischen Gesetzbuchern vorhandenen und hochst wahr- 
scheinlicli in nicht unbetr&chtlichem Umfang schon vorher system- 
atisch bearbeiteten altindischen Rechts vor uns haben, eine Einkor- 
perung in das Smrtischrifttum, die dabei nicht einmal in sich selber 
eine durchweg fortschreitende genannt werden kann, sondern die 
der eine Schriftsteller in weiterem, dcr andre in geringerem Umfang, 
der eine mit mehr Verst'andnis und Sachkenntnis^ der andere 
mit weniger vornimmt, je nach individueller Anlage und Befahigung, 
**'(PP* S67). But this argument loses much of its force from the 

I in the existing Smjti we do not find any develop- 

ment of Indian law but only an increasing incorporation into the 
Smrtis of the Ancient Indian law which was existing independently 
of the Brahmins and was very probably systematically dealt with 
already before — an incorporation which in no way can be said to 
be advancing, but w|iich this or that author took in larger or smaller 
measure, one with more understanding and knowlege of the subject 
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fact that the first part of this long sentence is in evident contradic- 
tion to the latter portion. The author begins with ‘'zunehtnende 
Einkbrperung** [increasing incorporation] and finishes with “Einkbr- 
perung in weiterem (oder) geringerem Umfang’* [incorporation 
in larger (or) smaller measure], and that makes all the difference. 
If he insists on the first statement he has to fall back on the 
hated theory of '‘fortgeschrittene Entwicklung*’ [advanced develop- 
ment] (p. 87). If he takes his stand on the second, he has nothing 
more to say against Gautama, for we have only to imagine that 
Gaut. cared to incorporate a little more of secular law into his 
book than his immediate successors chose to. It cannot be denied that 
he had actually an eye for worldly things which we miss, for instance, 
in Apastamba and Baudhayana. Indeed, there is much in Gautama 
that savours of a later origin and in my opinion he belongs to 
an age posterior to Apastamba's^ but the quotations prove, that he 
is older than Baudh. and Vas, Biihler (Ibid,) frankly admits that 
Gaut. has been much tampered with and Jolly in Tlecht und Sitte’ 
has placed Gaut. among the revised Dharmasutras. That is significant 
and removes many of the difficulties, Meyer, however, thinks that 
Gaut, of all the Smytis has not been tampered with at all, but he 
gives no reason. 

Meyer finds another support to his theory in the fact that Gaut. 
docs not mention the Dharmapathaka who is said to have been a mem- 
ber of the par^ad by the ancient Smrti writers. None of these works 
unfortunately gives an accurate definition of the Dharmapathaka 
and Biihler following the commentators took it to be the designa- 
tion of a man who has made a special study of the Dharmainstras. 
Meyer however, holds that the Dharmapathaka was nothing but 
an expert in secular law whereas the other members of the 
par§ad were acquainted only with the sacred law. As Gaut. does not 
mention the Dharmapathaka Meyer concludes that in his time works on 
law proper had been done away with by the Dharmasastras of the 
Brahmins (p. 317). Meyer has nowhere made a definite statement 
about the age of Gaut. but from his various arguments it may 
be said with certainty that he assigns Gaut. to a period some- 
where between the fifth century and the tenth century A.C. During 

and another with less of that, in each case according to individual 

disposition and aptitude 

I Vide my article in I.H.Q., vol. III. pp. 606-11. 
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these five hundred years there was no period when it is possible to 
imagine that secular law could be dispensed with. This period saw 
the decline of the Gupta empire and the rise and fall of the royal 
dynasty of Thaneswar and then the rise of the Pala and Sena kings 
in Bengal who take us to beyond the period under review. In 
Southern India at this time we find still more powerful princes and 
kingdoms and it is absurd to think that these kings and their ministers 
could carry on their political functions even without the help of the 
science of law. There is, therefore, no reason to take Meyer's theory 
seriously, but still, as we shall see below, the Dharniapathaka was by 
no means a specialist in secular law as Meyer says. 

Meyer sees a particular motive also in the fact that only one 
Dharmapathaka was kept in the parsad. He says that the Brahmins 
above all wanted to have their own interests assured and they had 
everything to gain if the case placed before the parsad could be 
settled according to the laws of Dharrna and not according to the 
rules of forensic law represented by the Dharmapathaka. That is 
the reason why only one representative of secular law was kept in 
the parsad whereas there were several representatives of the sacred 
law, thus giving a clear majority to the latter. Apart from all 
other considerations it is clear that Meyer takes the parsad to be a 
law-court ; but I have no hesitation to say that there is not a single 
passage In the whole range of the Smrtis to prove it. The parsad 
so far as it is known to us from the Smrtis was simply an advisory 
board of learned men who gave decisions about purity, impurity and 
other questions of the sacred law which had nothing to do with forensic 
law in the strict sense of the word and it is also clear from this that it 
was in no way necessary to have an expert on forensic law attached 
to the parsad. But it may be ^definitely proved that Meyer’s inter- 
pretation of the term Dharmapathaka is purely imagincry and that 
Biihler was after all correct. Meyer will not accept the interpreta- 
tion of the commentators and there he is quite right, but will he also 
ignore the evidence of an ancient author like Angiras whose Smrti, 
however, has now been destroyed? Fortunately Apararka (on Yajn.,1,9) 
quotes a few verses of Angiras where along with other qualities of 
a Dharmapathaka we read : vedavidyavratasmtah satyasandho jiten- 
driyak j anekadharmasds^ra/kah procyate dharmapdthakah 11 

Here the word anekadharmamstraifiah proves that Biihler's inter* 
pretation of the term is quite right and there is no reason to take 
seriously the highly hypothetical interpretation of the word suggested 
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by Meyer which has nothing to support it The conclusion drawn by 
Meyer about the age of Gaut., which has been already adverted to 
above, is very far-fetched. He might as well have concluded that works 
on law proper had not yet come into existence when Gaut. wrote his 
Dharmasutra. 

These are the chief arguments which Meyer uses to bring down the 
date of Gaut The minor arguments too are equally insufficient to prove 
his theory. It is hard to guess how the word pinnanti can signify 
Gautama's late origin (p. 307). Gaut. (22,27) lets the murderer of a pros- 
titute go unpunished whereas Kaut. prescribes heavy fines for the same 
crime. Here Meyer finds a support to his theory (p. 294) that Gaut 
*^ist jung^ gar fung'* (p. 254). But can it not be taken to prove the 
antiquity of Gaut ? Does it not prove that Gaut had not yet an ink- 
ling of what law proper should be and was still wholly swayed by laws 
of morality alone so that it was no crime in his opinion to murder a 
prostitute? 'M.tytx idkts Xht wovA anibaddhah (Gaut 13, 4) to mean 
‘not bound by written documents* and remarks that Gaut. knew 
written documents. But this interpretation is too far-fetched and 
cannot be accepted even though the commentator prefers it. Neither 
do I understand why Gautama’s reference to the Piiranas (ii, 19) is a 
sign of the late origin of his Dharmasutra ; but it is difficult to 
see how in Meyer’s scheme Gaut. could be the first author to mention 
the Puranas (p. 255). It is well-known that Apastamba too mentions 
the Puranas and quotes particularly the Bhavisyat-purana and that 
Puranas are mentioned even in the Vedic literature. Gaut.’s knowledge 
of the Atharva-veda cannot be a proof of his late date (p. 318). 

Thus we see that Meyer’s arguments are insufficient to prove his 
theory about the late origin of Gautama but this is one of the theories 
“unwiderlcglich bewiesen” [irrefutably proved] by Meyer. It will 
perhaps not be out of place to mention here that this kind of assertion 
is rather new in the field of Indology, in which everything is vague and 
uncertain even at the best. And also outside this branch of learning 
it is never wise to presume that a different opinion will never arise. 

I may be allowed to say with the great Kant “dem Verfasser wohl 
geziemt Griinde vorzulegen, nicht aber fiber die Wirkung derselben bei 
seinen Richtern zu urteilen,” 

Regarding Visnusmrti Meyer says that the author of this work 
is a first rate plagiarist who has only broken up into prose the verses 
of Manu and Yajfi. Some of the passages cited by Meyer are really 
suggestive and it is idle to deny that he is mainly right so far as the 

I.U.Q., SEPTEMBliR, 192S 24 
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Vi^nusmyti in its present form is concerned ; but he has no evidence 
. to produce against the theory admitted by all that the original work 
has since undergone a thorough revision at the hand of a Vaisnava. 

These in brief are some of the novel theories of Meyer about the 
Smrtis. There is a host of minor theories in this book which it is 
impossible to discuss here. Some of them are without doubt additions 
to our previous* knowledge, but there are some which are evidently 
wrong. Few will be convinced that putrikaputra means a bastard 
(p. 315). often signifies a doll, why should it not then mjean 

a mistress ? — this is Meyer’s argument. 

Meyer says that all the Smrtis from Manu downwards are the 
productions of individual authors and not the works of particular 
schools. It is beyond my plan here to discuss questions such as these. 
But it may be said that Meyer is to some extent justified in this 
statement because these works have lost their original character 
through ruthless rehandlings at the hands of later Brahmin theore- 
ticians. But Meyer’s remarkable theory about the ancient Brahmins 
cannot be lightly passed over. Brahmins, in his opinion, were bands 
of roving hungry gypsies always on the look out for an opportunity 
to steal the properties of Ksatriyas and for whom not to steal was 
as difficult as performing devotional austerities, for does not Baudh. 
mention asUya as a tapas ? (See pp. 58, 90 and 31 1 etc,). One would 
think that the Brahmins in ancient India attained to such an eminent 
position simply by dint of their hunger and pilfering propensities. 
But Meyer goes further. From the rather light punishments pres- 
cribed for women in case of adultery Meyer concludes that Brahmin 
women were as a rule unchaste. We are indebted to Meyer for this 
remarkable conclusion. But Meyer’s theorising spirit is not yet satisfied. 
The Brahmins in his opinion continued to lead the nomadic life 
of their forefathers, the Indo-Aryans, and carried on their glorious 
pilfering expeditions even after the other classes of the people had 
settled down to peaceful life (see p. 334). Nothing of what Meyer 
says in support of this theory may be called 'proof,* Meyer argues 
that the Brahmins recommended hospitality to the householders 
simply because they themselves were in need of it and why should 
they need it if they were not vagrants and rovers by profession ? The 
word vratya has always been a puzzle to the scholars, Our author, 
however, takes the word vratya (from vrata ‘‘band”) to be equivalent 
to Brahmana simply on the strength of a passage in Ap. even though 
any number of texts may be quoted to prove that this word signifies 
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a man of the first three classes who had lost his caste owing to the 
non-performance of the Saniskaras and from this Meyer finds a 
support to his theory that the Brahmins were gypsies roving about in 
bands^ Such theories can be expected only of the author who after 
studying in details all the Dharmadastras concludes that the one 
lesson the works on Dharma have to teach is that women may be en- 
joyed by all men and they themselves may enjoy all — this says Meyer 
(p. 342).' Here is another preposterous theory of Meyer, which, how- 
ever, he has not tried to substantiate by a single passage from the 
Smrtis, evidently, because it is impossible to do so, for no such passage 
can be found in the Smrtis. On the other hand, we have long 
sermons about the sanctity of the conjugal bed, perhaps too many 
of them, e.g. M. 9, 29-30, Vi. 25, Yajfl. 1,75, etc. 

In spite of the patience and industry exhibited by Meyer in this 
work one cannot but deplore that his vision is so hopelessly 
vitiated. He would deprive the Brahmins even of common human 
instincts. They are, in his opinion, roving gypsies without any 
morals or principle of life who entertained the people by their 
skill as bards (p, 341). This theory too is supported by no positive 
proof but merely by Meyer’s anthropological speculations. Who knows 
better than Meyer himself how intensely the bards, actors and sooth- 
sayers were hated in ancient India and in what dark colours the 
Brahmanical authors have painted them ? But above everything else the 
Brahmins are magicians in Meyer's opinion and so the author begins his 
book with the statement "Die Dharmaschriften konnten ebensogut 
Zauberbiicher heissen” [The works on Dharma could as well be called 
books on magic]. Evidently Meyer considers the Brahmins to be 
magicians simply because the Brahmanical authors of the Smrtis have 
recorded in their works numerous superstitions of ancient India, all of 
which, in Meyer's view, are connected with magic in some way or 
othar. Now Abbfe Dubois too has written a book on the customs and 
usages of the people of India and has necessarily noted down many 
superstitious practices current in India at his time. Shall we, therefore, 
say that the well known book "People of India*' is a book on magic and 
that Abb^ Dubois himself was a great magician ? There is no difference 
between Abbe Dubois and the Smrti-writers in this respect ; only this 

I Die Lehre der brahmanischen Schrifteii vom Dharma ist 

disese : das Weib darf von alien Mannern genossen werden und darf 
selber allc geniessen. 
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much may be said that Dubois himself was quite free from the 
superstitions he was studying whereas these Brahmanical authors 
lived in awe of them and observed them all with scrupulous care. 

Meyer travels through the wilderness of the Dharma literature 
with the magic lamp in his hand (see p. 26) and with the help of its 
uncertain light he makes absurd discoveries. He discovers that 
considerations of decorum are only secondary in the detailed rules 
of conduct to be found in the Smrtis (p. ii). He discovers that the 
God Agni is the camp-fire of the naked Brahmin vagrants shivering 
with cold, he discovers that the Atharvaveda is the proper Veda of 
the Brahmins (p. 343) and he discovers that the nobler portions of the 
Bgveda are the compositions of the Kgatriyas (p. 388). The real mean- 
ing of Apastamba i, 3a, 6, was till now unknown to us and only this 
magic lamp makes it clear for the first time. Apastamba here says “At 
night the husband should always adorn himself for his wife.^^ However 
tender it may sound our author will not be misled— 'he has based his 
belief on the firm rock of magic. Why, the woman is the veritable 
dep6t of magical danger and what is there more effective to avert it 
than flowers and gold ornaments ? Surely absurdity cannot go further ! 

In this way Meyer has proved *‘unwiderleglich*^ that the Smrti 
literature is a literature of magic (preface, p.vi). But Meyer does not 
say this about his remarkable theory about the Brahmins and this 
shows that he himself feels some uneasiness about it and that is some 
consolation. It is quite clear that Meyer had not enough time to think 
when he wrote his book — it is only necessary to glance at his preface 
in which he seriously modifies some of his important theories. But 
Meyer's method of work too is faulty. The usual and natural method 
is to draw the conclusion after duly considering all the materials 
having any bearing on the topic on hand. But Meyer's method is 
quite different. His conclusion is a foregone affair and his whole book 
is an attempt to find support for his theory. He starts with the 
assumption that Ancient India was a magic-ridden country and begins 
his journey with the magic-lamp in hand and its treacherous light is 
responsible for no small share of the absurdities in his book. 
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Notes on Dravidian 

/. The Affix *ku' in Dravidian. 

The affix ku is a very common ending in Dravidian^ existing in 
North Dravidian and South Dravidian equally. Its occurrence in 
the various dialects of Dravidian may be classified as hereunder : 

(<j) Infinitives of verbs contain in varying degrees in the different 
dialects the affix ku or gu or variations of these (doubled kk or derived 
h or c). 

In Tamil, the formative ku is sometimes appended to the infinitive 
as in deyga, ariga, poga etc. 

In Malayalam, ka or kka is added similarly to form the infinitive 
invariably e. g. natakka, etukka, poka, varika etc. 

The infinitive in Brahui is formed with the addition of — which 
contains the gu-afRx e.g. saling (to go) ; ca-ing (to understand) etc. 

The infinitive in Kuvi also has ki added to it sometimes e.g. kazki 
(to bite) from the root kaz. 

(h) Appended formatives of verbs have ku or gu in Dravidian 
e.g. Tamil verbs like adangu, irangu^ vSgu, poiigu etc ; Telegu verbs 
like erugu, vegu, mijagu, kalangu etc. Malayalam verbs like kulunHu, 
ponihu etc. Kuvi ning (move), dung (hang), hunz (sleep) etc. 

(^) gu appears uniformly in the characteristic present- tense ending 
of Tamil as in iSeyyugindren^ etc. 

Verb Roots in Telegu which have permanently incorporated tsu 
(< ku) show tsu in all tenses e. g. nadatsutsunnanu etc, 

K /^tt) appears in Gondi in the first and second personal endings 
of the future tense e. g. ktaka, kiaki (I will do, thou wilt do). 

Toda, an uncultivated Dravidian dialect of the south shows ku in 
the present tense forms as in pokom (we go) etc. 

Kofa also shows k in present tense forms like hogako (they go) ; 
vindkene (I ask) etc. Old Kannada future madugum (will do) and 
old Tamil Seygu (will do) also show gu. 


I KittePs explanation of the Tamil present ending-gindr-, accept- 
ed by Caldwell also, is that it is compounded of the affix endrai 
(today) ; this is merely fanciful ; really, 

Gindru /{r+i>K (with the spontaneous nasal appearing before 
Tamil r as in ondru)...i>...(to be or to remain) confers the idea of 
the present tense and k ( '^g) denotes action. 
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Kurukh shows k in the past tense forms as in ankan (I said), 
bailkan (I came) etc. 

{d) Nouns derived from verbs show ku, ki, gu or gi in most of 
the Dravidian dialects : 

Tamil : nadakkei, pogei, veigei, arigei etc, 

Telegu : korika, cerika^ ennika etc. 

Kannada : nacike, nambige, eccerike etc. 

Kui : haki, liki, gedki etc. 

Kui : vejgu (food) vay (to cook). 

{e) Endings of directive words show ku or gu in many dialects, 

Tamil : vadakku (north) ; mSrku (west) ; ange (there) j inge 
(here) etc. 

Telegu : akka-{a (there) ; ikka-ta (here) 

Kannada : Tga (here) ; aga (there) 

GoxLdi : hoka (there) ; hika (here ) ; hink (from this place) ; 

hank (from that place) etc, 

Tulu : inci (here) ; anci (there) (c < k) 

Kuvi : taki (up to) 

Brahui : darek (here) ; dahgi (in this direction) etc. 

Kui imbanki (hither), imbateka (from this place) etc. 

(/) Dative terminations in all Dravidian dialects show 
hi, gh ke or ge. 

The major dialects (Tamil, Telegu, Kannada and Malayajam) 
invariably use this termination, Telegu Malayajam and old Kannada 
using kUf and Tamil and modern Kannada using gu or ge^ and 
occasionally kku (following euphonic changes). 

Tulu : maroku etc. 

Ko^agu ; marakk’ 

Kui : Sannuku hommu hittomi (we gave money to 
Sannu) 

Govdi • kautke (through the ear) ; idkc (for the sake of) 
Brahui : Dative of Interest shows hi e.g. kharasrki (for the 
bull) ; ura-ki (for the house) etc. The peculiar Brahui 
Jocatives-ilk,- esk ; -ilka -eska show also the Dravidian 
k, probably with a directive meaning here. 

Kurukh Dative ending is ge as in alas ge (to the man) 
etc. 

ig) Denominatives and causais are formed in Kuvi with the addi- 
tion of hi to verbal roots e.g. Zolikitu (I let speak) from Zllitee{\ 
spoke) ; kuggikiteri (they let sit) from kuggiteri (they sit) etc, 
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(A) In certain nouns in Tamil like inangai, taiigai and nangai, 
and in Kuvi like mangai and taiigai^ the ge should be related to the 
usual affix ku. 

Such a uniformly wide and general occurrence of this affix should 
lead us to seek for its origin in some elementary primitive native root. 
Caldwell and other Dravidian philologers gave up the task of tracing 
its origin in despair. A very close examination of the occurrence 
of the affix and of the modifications of meaning which it induces in 
the various positions in which it is found as indicated above, would 
reveal that this affix is only an attenuated form of the elementary 
Dravidian root kai which has a verbal and noun sense at the same 
time — kai or kei appears as Sei in some dialects. In all the dialects 
this root means '*to do and “hand^‘, the relationship between the 


two meanings being much the 

same as that 

between Sanskrit kr and 

kara (w and 

^). 




To do 

Hand 


Tamil : 

Sei 

kai or kei 


Telegu : 

cey 

ceyyu 

1 

Kannada : 

gey 

gay 

1 the or c of the forms 

Kuvi : 

ki 

kai 1 

^ is evidently the palata- 

Kodagu : 

gey . 

geyyu 

lised resultant of initial 

T(da ; 

Sey 

Seyyu 

k. 

Brahui 

ka-ning 

du’ 


Gon(}i 

ki 

kajgu 


Kurukh 

ki 

kh^kkha 



Expressing as this root kai or kei does, very elementary ideas of 
‘‘doing” and of “hand*' (which are closely connected semantically 
and which should have originated at a very primitive stage of 
Dravidian), it is easy to see that this root should have given rise to 
the various meanings of “doing”, ^‘giving’" “helping” etc. which are 
suggested by above-mentioned instances containing ku, ke, gu or ge. 
The verbal meaning “to do” is evident in the infinitives, in the 
formative appendix in the derivative nouns, in the present tense forms, 
in the Tamil and old Kanna<Ja future etc. 


I Brahui du dji^ ji-c fiei, just as Brahui der (who) '^djcer’^ 
jaer<.6ar-^yar-<.y*ar-«: ar. 

Compare Tulu and Kanna<Ja d?lne (alternating with djane, the 
middle stage) where also initial d should be explained as above. 
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Ihe noun-idea arising from the verbal action accounts for the 
meaning of derivative nouns like kadugu, merugu, and pangu in 
Tamil ; ennika, eccerika etc. in Kannada and Telegu. 

The adverbial idea arising from ‘'to do*^ is contained in the direct- 
ive adverbs which we have cited above. 

The datival idea easily results from the idea of '‘hand" which 
kai means in Dravidian. “Giving** implies the idea of ‘'placing in 
another’s hand. On this basis, the datival meaning of ku, ke, gu, 
ge, ki or gi is also explicable. The change in the included vowel 
and the appearance of the sonant g are common phenomena in 
Dravidian. 

The affix, therefore, should ultimately be traced to the elementary 
Dravidian root kai or kei which in unaccented and un intoned positions 
assumed attenuated forms. 

//. The Plural ending ^kaV or *gaV in Dravidian : 

Kai or gal is a common plural ending in Dravidian. The •r plurals 
in most Dravidian dialects are epicene and limited mainly to 
“rationals** and in some cases to “male humans** only. 

In Tamil ind Malayalam, it appears as the plural ending of 
neuter nouns e g. marangal, vidugal etc. 

In Kannada, very much the same use is common in instances 
like gurugal, maragal. 

In Tulu, the ending appears as kulu or guju e, g. yenkuju (we) ^ 
marokuju (trees) etc. 

In Kodagu and Kasava^ the 1 drops off and the ending appears as 
ka or ga as in viduga, aveiga etc. 

In Kuvi, Kui and Gondi, the al drops off and plurals are formed 
with ' the simple addition of k e.g. Gondi : naik (dogs) ; Kuvukui : ilka 
(houses) i palka (teeth) ; kalka (stones) ; waska (fingers) etc. 

In Brahuiy k alone appears in the nominative plural, while t is 
used in the oblique cases : 

e. g. pajk (fruits) ; yfeAalk (stones) ; ^^ank (eyes) etc. 

In Kui, generally speairng, the male rationals have the-r plural, 
while all the rest have ka^ nga ox ska [s here being from the 
palatal glide after the terminal vowel of the root as in Kodi-s ka, 

Kurukh neuter plural is guthi or gubi which probably comes from 
the Dravidian root ku^ (to join) which is cognate with koj and ko^ ; 
compare Kurukh kufi (alongside of) and gufi (up till). Compare also 
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Bengali guta (to gather up as in a net or line) whose origin, along 
with that of tangi (hang high Dravidian tang?), according to Dr. 
S. K, Chatterjee, remains obscure. Could not Dravidian influence 
be postulated here ? 

The origin of the Dravidian plural ending has not been satisfactorily 
explained. The relationship with Bengali cannot stand, as the 
Bengali affix can be explained as being of sanskritic origin. Caldwell 
suggests other extra-Dravidian affinities, but all of them remain un- 
supported by positive evidence. 

In my opinion, the idea of plurality so essential to the language 
even in its most primitive stages could not have been expressed by 
a borrowed word. * he native Dravidian root ko\ (meaning “to lake 
on”) can give rise easily to the idea of addition or plurality. Indeed, 
the derivative noun koflei in Tamil has the meaning of “group” or 
collection, and, further, kol or kul has the meanining of “much” or 
“whole** in Brahui. 

Ko], then, affixed at the ends of words, would easily confer the 
idea of plurality. The disappearance of stress from the word in the 
unaccented position should have led to the change of the included 
vowel 0 io a ov e in dialects like Tamil, Kannada and Malayajam, 
to the dropping-ofif of 1 in Kodagu and Kasava^ to the dropping-off of 
al in the Central Indian Dravidian and Brahui, and to the falling-off 
of the initial k in most Telegu nouns. 

II L House'' in Dravidian 

{a) Tamil has the following forms : 

(i) vidu (2) illam (3) manei {4) kiidi (5) agam (6) idam 
( 7 ) pajli. 

{b) Malayfijam whose vocabulary is, in the main, the same as 
that of Tamil, has, besides the above, the following additional forms' 
which are more or less developments peculiar to Malabar: 

(i) m a t a m (2) p u r a (3) p a r p i t a m (4) i r i p p i t a m 
( 5 ) k u t i 1 (6) e t u p p u. 

{c) Kannada has the following native forms : 

(i) i 1 1 ii (2) i m b u (3) b I d u (4) mane (S) g ^ d i 
(6) n e 1 e (7) p a d 1 i (8) i k k e (9) h a k k e (10) p o 1 a 1. 

{d ) Telegu : 

(i) i I 1 u (2) u n i k i (3) n i 1 a y a (4) bid ii. 

(tf) Kui has i d 
' I.II.Q., SEriEMBEK, 1928 
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(f) Kuvi has il 
(£■) Kulukh „ c r p a 
(h) Brahui „ u r a 

{i) Gondi „ i j ; r o (which is the metathetical form of u r or u r. 
(/) Irula „ kure These uncultivated dialects ot 

{k) Kurumba „ Mane,bldu etc. South India possess, besides the 

(/) Kasava „ vuttu ; hatti [ common forms given here, 

{m) Badaga „ pei ^ many other forms borrowed 

(«) Toda „ pol from the major dialects of the 

{6) Kodaga „ mane etc. South. 

The most common amongst the Tamil forms now in use in com- 
mon parlance is v I d u ; in Kannada and TeJegu, however, this word 
has become archaic. V i d u comes from the root vid (to separate, to 
leave) in accordance with a Dravidian law which regulates the deriva- 
tion of nouns from verb roots with short vowels. The meaning is to be 
traced to the idea of houses being '‘left*^ in the absolute possession of 
the owner by the king or the ruler who is nominally the owner of 
everything in the land. The idea of enfranchisement of residential 
property, suggestive of a very primitive yet civilised state of society, 
lurks in the word. 

It may incidentally be remarked here that the derivation i 1 (place) 
^i d '>v'' i d >v I d is wrong, since there is no rule warranting such 
a lengthening of the vowel, though the prosthetic v'^'^^v could be 
accounted for. V I d appears dialectally as v u d and v u 1 1 u, 
which latter form is found in Kasava commonly. 

A very common form in the conversational dialects of certain Tamil 
classes and communities is a m, derived from agam, an old Tamil 
word for house which appears in combinations like agamudayan 
( >agambudayan >ambidayan ) meaning husband, agam>aham 
">aam':>am. akam or a X am appears with the specialised meaning of 
room in common modern Malayajam. Conversational am appears 
also in Kasava with an initial aspirate, in hattili [in the house), 

Illam and manei are archaic, generally, in Tamil while in Mala- 
yalam they denote the houses of certain “superior” castes like the 
Namboodiries. 

Illam is, of course, to be derived from il (place) with the addition of 
the characteristic Tamil consonant-lengthening and neuter ending — am. 

Manei is from man which means earth or that which is spread out, 
coming from the verb root man (to exist) which in its turn is traceable 
finally to the elementary root u! {place or to exist). See poste. 
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Idam has to be traced to the root il which alternates with id, as 
in the Kui-Kuvi dialects. 

Kudi connotes the idea of congregation or something put together, 
which the root kud signifies. In Malayalam, the word appears with 
-il added on. The term kudi, both in Tamil and Malayalam, is used 
to mean a small house, usually of poor people. The Dravidian word 
has been adopted with a specialised meaning by Sanskrit in kutir. 
In Kannada gudi, the intervocal surd has sonantised the initial surd, 
a common assimilative change in Telegu and middle and modern 
Kannada. 

The Malayalam word pura has the meaning of “house”, by a pro- 
cess of metonymic extension. Literally it means "that which is 
outside” (<sroot pir, a common Dravidian root), then “roof” and 
thence it has come to mean everything which the roof encloses, i.e., 
house. Very careful specialisation is observed in M dayalam in the 
use of the words mana^ illam^ pura, m itam and palli ; while the first 
two are used to denote the house of a Namboodiri exclusively, pura 
is applied to a hut, matam to the house of “low-caste'’ men, and pajh 
is a house of God, belonging to non-Hindus, the Hindu temple being 
called Ambala which originally denoted the meeting-place of men 
(anbu+illa,/)/nc^ of spiritual love), generally in Malabar, the temple. 

Matam comes from the root mad (to make or do) ; the verb root 
is lost in modern Malayalam except in one group of contexts : mattam, 
mijuka (to raise a platform for the fence) etc. 

Parpitam is a common term in dignified Malayalam for “house”. 
Parpitam<,par+vu-4-itam, the vu being the suffix conferring the 
abstract idea of “living'' on par which means in Dravidian ^^zvorld" 
or ^^earthP 

Similarly, irrippitam<^ir-f vu -f-itam, ir meaning “to remain.” The 
Kurukh word erpa is the same, with e for i, 

Irula kure comes from kudi, with r instead of d, a common change 
in the rude dialects of the South. 

Toeja pol, meaning house, is very suggestive. It comes from the 
word polam {field), the common meaning of pol, i.e., house suggests the 
Toda custom of constructing huts by the side of fields. Po.lal in 
old Kannada has the derivative meaning 'house.” Tamil po’al has 
a very generalised meaning “earth," 

Uniki in Telegu comes from the root u] (to exist). Ki is an ending 
of derivative nouns in Telegu and so uniki has come to mean : that 
which exists or is the property of one,” viz., “house.” Brahui ura is 
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probably cognate with Tamil ur (country) and kurukh urbas 
(master). 

Gfindi ro is very closely connected metathetically with ur or ur ; 
compare G6ndi to (place) from Dravidian u). Kannada ikkc " irke 
<Jr+ke, ke being the suffix derivative of nouns as in nambige, 
nachike etc. Kannada nele and Telegu nilaya are from the root nil 
(to stand). 

Kannada padle shows the origin of the word palli which has come 
to be a common suffix in Dravidian place-names. PadH is to be traced 
to th root pad (to lie). The connection between the meaning of this 
root and residential structures which are made of material “laid'' one 
over another, is obvious, 

Kannada hakke (residence)< hadke^ pacjukke (bed) 


L. V, Ramaswami Aiyar 
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The Last Campaign of Shivaji 

I 

We learn from the ]Jasatin~i-sctlatin, a modern Persian 
history of Bijapur, which has been proved to be remarkably 
accurate when compared with absolutely contemporary sources, 
that on I8th August, 1C 79, the Mughal general Dilir Khan 
crossed the river Bhima at Dhulkhed (40 miles north of 
Bijapur city) and opened a campaign against the kingdom of 
Bijapur. Siddi Masaud, the regent of the boys Sultan Sikandar 
Adil Shah, appealed to Shivaji, ns a hereditary baron of the 
State, for his aid in this danger. Shivaji promptly undertook 
the defence of the Adil Shah. The first Maratha detachment 
of 10,000 men soon arrived, — one Imlt at Ainapur and the 
other half at Bhupalgarh, ready to reach Bijapur at call. 

On 7th October, Dilir Khan reached Baratgi (6 miles 
north-east of Bijapur city) and halted there for sometime, 
holding discussions with the Bijapuri regent’s envoys. On the 
80th of that month, Shivaji himself arrived at Selgur, a place 
midway between Panhala and Bijapur, with a second army of 
10,000 men. His first army joined him from the environs of 
Bijapur city. 

On 4th November, he divided his army into two bodies ; 
he himself with eight or nine thousand troopers v'^arted 
by way of Muslah and Almaia, and his •general Anand Ban, 
with 10,000 cavalry, by way of Mfin and Sangula, to raid the 
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Mughal dominions northwards, so as to draw away Dilir 
Khan from the neighbourhood of Bijapur for the defence of 
his own province. \Basatin, lithographed ed., pp. 491-497.] 

So far there is no conflict among our historical uathorities. 
But the incidents of Shivaji’s life from this date (4th Novem- 
ber, 1679) to his death (3rd April, 1G80) are uncertain and 
diversely narrated. An attempt will be made here to critically 
examine the extant sources of information and reconstruct the 
history of these five months. 

II 

The next incident, after Shivaji’s dash northwards on 4th 
November, is thus recorded : 

“In the month of Kartik, s'aka 1601 (4=25 Oct. — 23 

Nov. 1679), Shivaji raided Jalna-pur. There he fought with 
Ranmast Khan. Sliidhoji Nimbalkar was killed by a gun- 
shot. Shivaji returned to Raigarh via Patta". {Jedheyanchi 
Shakavali). 

Details about the battle are given in the Snbhasad bakhar 
(3rd ed., p.92), agreeing with the above in regard to names but 
without any date. This author tells us that Shivaji made a 
precipitate retreat by forced marches in order to avoid being 
enveloped by the Mughals. 

The Bombay Council wrote to the Surat Council on 29th 
November, 1679 : “Shivaji Rajah is now at a place called 
Patta-garb, about five dayV journey from hence, to whicli 
he fled with 500 horse to secure himself, having lost the 
greatest part of his army near Bijapur, where Dilir Khan 
engaged him, wholly routed him, and took 2,000 horse 

besides prisoners etc The Peshwa is gone to him. ..The 

Peshwa was intended for Surat, but the overthrow he receiv- 
ed. by one Ranmast Khan, a Pathan, who killed him 2,000 
men and took 400 horse, which diverted him.” [Faotoi-y 
Mecorda, Surat, vol. 108]. 

Now, the statements made above (and repeated by Orn\e 
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on p. 84) that Dilir defeated Shivaji near Bijapur and 
Kanmaat Khan defeated the Peshwa, are not correct, because 
all the other sources tell us that Hanmasb Khan (ought 
Shivaji (and not the Peshwa) at Jalna, 40 miles east of 
Aurangabad (and not near Bijapur). An encounter between 
Shivaji and Dilir himself after 4th November is nowhere 
mentioned, and is entirely improbable as Dilir was pinned 
down to the neighbourhood of Bijapur for several months 
after that date and Shivaji moved away far to the north. 

The battle took place near Jalna, and the Tarikh-i-Shivaji 
(a Persian translation of a Marathi original, made in the 
middle of the 18th century) states that Banmast Khan 
Pani was an officer {mutaina) posted at Jalna. 

The Surat Council wrote to Bombay on 13th December, 
“The advice you gave us of Shivaji and his Peshwa being 
routed by the King’s [i.c., Aurangzib’sj army in two several 
encounters is here quite contrary reported, and which we 
have more reason to credit, from his ravaging this country." 
[Ortne Mss. 116]. 

So, we may conclude that the Peshwa never fought 
B,anmast Khan in November, 1679. Shivaji’s raid on! Jalna 
may be dated, with a (air approximation, as having happened 
on 16th or 17th November, judging from the various data 
given in the Bombay letter. He reached Patta on 22nd Nov. 
if not earlier. 


Ill 

The Marathi sources tell us that Shivaji, alter his forced 
and disastrous retreat from Jalna, rested for some time at 
Patta, which lie therefore newly named Vishram-garh (the 
Fort of Repose). 

The next question is, where did Shivaji spend the mouth 
of December ? It is true that his armies burst into Khaudesh 
and Berar towards the close of November and the first 
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week of December, there are reasons for holding that 
Shivaji was nob in command of them, 

A Surat factory consultation records that in the night 
of 7th December news was brought to that city of the 
Marathas (the word used is “Sevagees” as a common noun, 
according to the then practice of the European traders) 
having burnt and plundered Dharangaon (“Dungom”), Ohopra 
and many other large towns near them in Khandesh. {F,B , 
Surat, vol. 4). 

On 6th December, the Rajapur factors write to Surat : 
“Shivaji's forces ... approaching these parts ... By three 
o’clock in the afternoon of 26th November, the town was all 
of a flame. The army which consisted of 12,000 horse kept 
their rendezvous here two days, and then set forward towards 
Burhanpur, but never went so far, bub turned off more 
to the right hand, towards Malkapur, where Shivaji himself 
with 20,000 horse more are to meet [them]” {P.B., Surat, vol. 
108). 

■ The B.ajapur factors further write to Surat on 16th Decern 
ber : ‘‘News here is altogether uncertain,... whither Shivaji is 
gone with his whole army 'tis nob certainly known.” They add 
on 30th December : ‘‘Shivaji Rajah is returned, but with no 
small loss, reported to be above 4000 horse, commanded by 
one Humraedbough,'^ who himself was very much wounded. 
The Rajah is now bound up to Panhala. The Rajah 
fortifies Panhala very strong.” {F. B., Surat, vol. 108). 

This fortification of Panhala, with guns taken from other 
forts, is mentioned also in a Karwar letter of 24ith Nov. 
(Ibid.). 

Anand Rao’s division, we know, had made a dash into 

I This word is not Hamid Beg, but most probably Anand Rao, 
Bough is a copyist’s error for Rough ( = Row), and in some other places 
in the India Office records I have found written as Amand, 
As for the alternative of Hummed being that commander is 
not mentioned by any authority as taking part in these campaigns. 
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Mughal territory from Selgur on 4th November, moving 
parallel to that led by Shivaji himself. The former must 
have penetrated into Khandesh, in the last week of Novem- 
ber, as Shivaji was at Patta during the last fortnight of 
that month. Did the general meet with a reverse on the 
way back from Khandesh ? Orme (p. 84) is wrong in saying 
that Shivaji led this raid into “the country between Auranga- 
bad and Burhanpur.‘..aetting off from Rairi in the beginning 
of December.” 

There was one strong reason why Shivaji was disinclined to 
leave his own dominions on his return from Jalna. His son 
Shambhuji had run away from him and gone over to Dilir Khan 
(13th December, 1678). The two had captured Shivaji's fort 
of Bhupalgarh (2nd April, 1679) and sacked the Bijapuri 
city of Athni on 20th November. Here, in spite of Snmbhu- 
ji's objection, Dilir sold the inhabitants, “who were all Hindus” 
into slavery. The Maratha prince, in disgust, left his Mughal 
ally and went back to Bijapur (2l3t), with Dilir on his 
heels. In the night of the 30th Nov., he slipped out of 
Bijapur city and escaped to his father’s dominions, arriving at 
Fanhala about the 4th of December next. 

Shivaji was in great anxiety during his rebel son’s stay in 
Dilir’s camp, and especially during their march westwards for 
his own dominion, viz., in November 1679. 

On 16th December, the Rajapur factors write : “Sham- 
bhuji Rajah is gone into Fanhala castle,... supposed to be 
called by his father.” They add on the 30th, “Shivaji Rajah 
is now bound up to. Fanhala, whither Dilir Khan is now bent.*’ 

The Bombay Council, on Ist January 1680, confirm the 
report, adding, “Shivaji Rajah is gone to Fanhala to meet 
his son.” 

The Jedhe Shakamli gives 13th January as the date of the 
meeting between the father and the son. 

Shivaji could not have been out on campaign in the 
middle or end of December, as the English of Bombay were 
constantly corresponding with him during this period and 
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receiving his replies wibh fair regularity. They write that on 
the 20th they received a letter from him, and another on the 
29bh, adding, "we have all along kept on a treaty with 
Shivaji" (F. U, Surat, vol. 108). 

The evidence, therefore, points to the conclusion that 
Shivaji did not personally lead any expedition after his 
retreat from Jalna in the second half of November, 1679. 

He spent January, 1680 at Panhala, meeting and trying to 
reason with Shambhuji and to make an amicable settlement 
between his two heirs. In March he had Rajaram invested 
with the sacred thread and also married. Therefore, he was 
free to march during February only. 

I, therefore, cannot accept the following statement of 
Orme {Hist, Frag. London edition of 1805, p, 89), as true, 
because he does not quote any authority for it, and I have 
found no corroboration of it in any Persian, Marathi, or 
English record of the time. The period of the alleged raid, 
judging by Orme’s context, could not possibly be earlier than 
March, 1680 : 

"Shivaji was gone from Rairi, but no one knew whitlier ; 
a convoy of money to a great amount was coming 
to Aurangabad, of which he received early intelli- 
gence He issued with a detachment of his hardiest 

cavalry, remote from all the Mughal stations, and fell 
upon the convoy before his approach was known, within 
a few miles of Burhanpur. He seized the whole and brought 
it without interruption to Rairi. But the excessive strain 
of fatigue. ..caused an inflammation in his breast, attended 
with spitting of blood”, — of which he died. 

"At this very time, his army towards Surat was acting 
with such ravage and hostility up to the walls,. ..that the 
governor paid a large contribution, with which More Pandit 
returned to Raiii to see his master die.” 

But this levying of blackmail from Surat may agree witli 
what we know of the month of November or December, 1679 
end nob the month of March, 1680 , immediately before 
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Shivaji’s death. It is unlikely that the Peshwa was absent 
from Raigarh at the marriage of Rajaram (1.5th March) 
or his investiture with the sacred thread (7th). 

The Bombay Council wrote to Surat, on 28th April ; 
“We have certain news that Shivaji Rajah is dead, it is now 
23 days since he deceased, ’tis said of a bloody flux, being 
sick 12 days.'* {F.B., Surat, vol. 108). From this Orme 
infers the day of his death to be 5th April. 

Therefore, the most probable chronology of the last five 
months of Shivaji’s life would be as follows : 


4 Nov. 1679. 

16-18 Nov. 
21 Nov. 

C. 1 Dec. 

5-25 Dec. 
4 Dec. 
I January 1680. 
1.3 .Jmii. 
7 March. 

15 March. 
21 March. 
3 April. 


Sets out from Selgur northwards to raid 
Mughal Deccan. 

Three days’ battle near Jalna. 

Reaches Patta and halts there for a fort- 
night. 

Dharangaon ( E. Khandosh ) robbed by 
Maratha troops. 

Shivaji stays at Raigarh. 

Shambhuji returns to Panhala. 

Shivaji goes to Panhala. 

Shivaji meets Shambhuji. 

Shivaji at Raigarh, invests Rajaram with 
the sacred thread. 

Rajaram married at Raigarh. 

Shivaji’s last illness begins. 

Death of Shivaji (Jedhe Shakavali). 


Jadtjnath Sarkar 



The Two Mimamsas 


AH'alayana-gt'hyorsiitra (i. 13. 1.) saya : “The ceremonies 
of Garbhalambhana (also called Oarbhadkana or fructifica- 
tion of the seed), Punisavana (or turning the foetus into a 
male), and Anavalobhand (or safety of the foetus) are given 
in Upanifad.” On this, the of GSrgya NSrSyana 

comments : “These ceremonies are heard of in a certain 
Upani§ad ; not only these but other things as well, beginning 
with the conception of a child up to the attainment of the 
knowledge of the Atman or soul, are spoken of (there). In 
our Scihha, such an Upanisad does not exist. (But in so far 
as it occurs in an Upanisad), the injunction is binding and 
the ceremony ought to be performed ; this is what is ad- 
monished by the Sotra.** 

As understood by the commentator, this Sutra (i. 13. 1) 
recommends that the ceremonies of Qarbhadhana and the 
rest, should be performed. But it is only a recommendation 
and not an absolute command ; for, under the next Sutra, 
the commentator says that the ceremony of Qarbhadhana 
has not been expressly enjoined by the Acarya, and so 
according to some, it at any rate need not be performed ; 
according to others, however, it also should be performed ; 
and as to the other ceremonies, certain substitutes have been 
prescribed. This second Sutra is introduced by the commen- 
tator with the following remarks : 

“tasya utsannatvfid yadi tam nSdblySt tata evaip kurySd 
ity aha.'* 

The meaning is this ; “If owing to its disappearance from 
this S&khQ, an Upanisad prescribing the above-mentioned 
rites is not recognised, then what should be done is as 
follows.” 

Now what does all this mean P It implies that the iSakhS 
to which £.svalayana belonged, had no TTpani^ad in which 
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Garhhadlmna etc. are spoken of ; but there was an TTpani^ad 
of this description belonging to some other Sakha, And 
in so far as the ceremonies were mentioned in a 
Vedic text, he could not but refer to them. The 
TJpani^ad is not named ; but the reference here seems to 
be to the sixth chapter of the BThadaranyaka Upani^ad, 
where details of these ceremonies are given. Asvalayana’s 
reference to it invests it with an authority even for those who 
did not belong to the Sakha for which it was the Upani^ad. 
But at the same time, it is admitted that so far as Asvala- 
yana's own Sakha was concerned, people were free to discard 
some of these ceremonies : which means that its authority 
was not absolute. 

The Garhhadhana proper is spoken of in Brhad.^Yi, 4. But 
in the preceding section (vi. 3.), another preparatory cere- 
mony is described. Safikara calls it ^smarta* (non-Vedic) 
as distinguished from ^irauta* (Vedic) : “smartam hidam 
mantha-karraa ; nanu sruti-vihitam sat katham smartam 
bhavitum arhati ? sinrtyanuvadini hi srutiriyam.^’ Although 
this rite is prescribed in a Sruti text, yet this text, he says, 
merely repeats a sm^ti custom and sanctions a rite which 
was to be performed with the ordinary domestic 6re. Now 
what S inkara says about the mantha-karman or the rite 
preliminary to the Garhhadhana^ applies, it seems, to the 
latter rite as well which is described in the next section of the 
same chapter of the B^hadardnyaka. 

We should remember here that all the Sutras — Grhya, 
Srauta as well as Dharma — are unrevealed : they are all 
smrtis and not irutis. And their authority is only the 
authority of a smrti which can be followed only when it does 
not directly contravene a iruti. Tlie rites which they pres- 
cribe are called *smdrta' rites. But usually, for example, in 
the case of Aivamedha, Vdjapeya^ and also in the case of the 
diramaSf iruti texts are available for what is prescribed in 
the smrtis. In fact, it is ultimately the trutis which 
invest the Sutras with authority* 

DECEMBER, I928 2 
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With regard to Oarbhadhma, Sruti text is available in 
chap. vi. of the Bfhad. The Grhi/asutras recognise the rite 
generally. Yet Sankara calls it a smSrta rite ; and the A6va- 
layana-grhyasutra makes it optional for its iakhd. Obviously, 
the authority of this section of Sruti, viz., chap. vi. of Bfhad. 
is very much shaken thereby. Sahkara has not the courage 
to declare the text as non-iru<i ; in his time, this was 
impossible. But what is more regrettable is that he cannot 
even call it non-Upanisadic ; yet, this is what he should 
have done, only if he could. But we should not forget that 
Asvalftyana also calls it an TTpanisad, knowing full well that 
it is speaking not of dtmavidyd but of some ceremony to be 
performed. Obviously, therefore, for Adval&yana, for SaAkara 
and for many others, the term Upanifad did not stand for 
philosophic texts only ; it was the name given to a portion 
of Sruti literature, which included philosophical texts as well 
as Br5hraaij.ical prescriptions of religious rites. 

That the name TTpanisad was applied to portions of the 
Vedas which were not necessarily exclusively connected with 
philosophical speculation, is proved by other considerations 
also. In Brdhydyana-gi'hya sutra, ii. 5. 38., as interpreted 
by Rudraskanda, we are told that the portion of the Vedas 
which was to be studied along with the Upanisad-vrata, 
began with deva savitar and ended with na ca punar 
dvartate. As the name implies, Vpani§ad-vrata was a 
vow to be kept while the TIpanisads were being studied. So 
far as the TTpanisad of the Chandogas was concerned, 
according to Rudraskanda, it began with deva savitar and 
ended with na ca punar dvarttate. Now, this last line is 
the last line of the Chdndogya TTpanisad ; but the first is 
not the first of that TJpaui§iad. We find here, then, that 
within the course of study initiated by the TTpanisad-vrata, 
more was included than a mere Upanisad as we know it 
now. Hence the name TTpanisad does nob appear to have 
applied to selected books only of Sruti literature, to which 
we give this name now, 
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The sixbh chapter of the Brhadara^yaha is remarkable 
in more ways than one. Besides treating of the Garbhadhana 
ceremony, which has little to do with the atmavidya, it deals 
with a number of other similar subjects, e.g., 

(i) means for attracting the wife's attention ; 

(ii) contraception ; (iii) conception ; 

(iv) means for getting rid of wife’s lovers ; 

(v) begetting sons of different complexions and 

capacities, etc. ; (vi. 4. 9-18). 

Surely, these by no stretch of imagination and no amount 
of explication can bo brought in relation with what should bo 
included in the atmavidya. And the YodSnta philosophy had 
never any occasion to quote from these verses. Yet they 
form a part of one of the moat important Upani^adt and of 
a chapter of that book which is nob at all negligible, for, it 
contains among other things the celebrated doctrine of 
devaydna and pitfydna. Nor can these texts be excluded 
from the Vpani^ad : no one has dared to do this and it can* 
not be done ; for, they are guarded by an enumeration of 
vaipAa at the end, which shows that they, along with the 
preceding texts, had a long and respectable pedigree and were 
a part of the canonical texts of the 6dkhd. 

Similar non-Upani^adic texts are found in some other 
Upani^ads also. Now, this raises an important question : 
Were the TTpani§ads — the earliest among them at any rate — 
really independent, well-defined blocks of the mass of litera- 
ture to which the generic name of Sniti is applied, or, were 
they but some ill-defined fragments of that literature ? The 
answer must be an affirmative to the second alternative.* 
The U pauisads do mark an advance in thought ; and, to some 
extent, they may be regarded as uninfected by Vedio rituals 
and sacrifice : and as a matter of fact, they have been since 
segregated from that kind of infection. But we can hardly 

1 JASB,, Aug. 1937 , Tht Upani^ad-Uxti and thtir position in 
^ruti liuraturt. 
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say thab they arose entirely outside the influenoe of Vedio 
religion ; and, although they mark an advance in thought, 
they cannot be regarded as opposed to that religion as a 
matter of course. The relation between the U pani§ads and 
the rest of the Vedas has been much more intimate than 
scholars are usually inclined bo admit. 

Besides, even if it be a fact that the above two sections 
of the Vedio literature were not produced by the same class 
of men and under similar intellectual and spiritual conditions, 
still the outstanding fact is there thab in subsequent thought 
they were never considered as separate. There were thinkers, 
such as those of the Safikara school, who would fain bring 
about a divorce between these two halves, only if they could : 
they needed this separation very much with a view to depre- 
ciate the value of karma • yet they were unable to deny the 
authority of the first half of the Vedas. 

The relation between the two branches of Sruti influenced 
the relation between the two MlmSmsS philosophies also. 
And the preceding remarks may have prepared us to appre- 
ciate the true and exact relation between Purva and Vttara 
MlmSms&s. An interesting side-light is thrown on this 
question by the remarks of the commentators of the Vedanta- 
SM<m in this connection. Obviously, though not professedly, 
the PQrva MlmSmsa is based on the first section of the Vedas, 
viz., what is usually called the Ka]'makarj4a •, and the Uttara 
MlmSmsS is based, again without any express admission, but 
as a matter of fact, upon the second half, or Jnanakattda, 
of the same literature. Now, if the two halves of the Vedas 
could be looked upon as separate and separable, much more 
could the two Mlm5ms5s be considered as independent of each 
other. Bub how was the relation between these two philo- 
sophies understood by Indian scholars of the old orthodox 
schools } 

We must leave aside the nSstika (or, unbelieving) thinkers 
for whom the Vedas did not matter. Bub could any of those 
who had not openly flouted the authority of the Vedas, ever 
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declare that either of the two MlmSmsSs was useless or without 
authority ? However much one might decry karma, he could 
not deny its efficacy so far as the production of the effects 
ascribed to it by iruti was concerned. Those who did not 
want these effects, were free to employ other means for the 
attainment of other ends. In the same way, those who did 
not desire moksa, might forego the Uttar a Miraamsa, but they 
could nob on that ground alone deny that it led to the know- 
ledge which was the moans for the attainment of moksa. On 
tlie other hand, the prevailing view seems to be that Sruti 
contemplated two possible ends for man, viz.. Happiness 
(abhyndaya) hero as well as hereafter, and Salvation (moksa). 
And for the attainment of these two ends, two different ways 
also had to bo followed. As to the question whether one 
of them was necessary for the other, opinion has differed. 
Bub both being based on iruti, both of them were authorita- 
tive. The relation between jmna and karma, and, therefore, 
that between Uttara and Purva Mimamsas, has been variously 
conceived. 

In the first place, we must note that quite a number of 
scholiasts and expositors have openly asserted that the two 
MimatnsSs are but complementary parts of one system ; and a 
number of prominent VedSiitists have said that the Purva 
Mltnamsa is a necessary, logical, propaedeutic to the study of 
the Vedanta. Thus : 

(a) Srlkaijtha says : “na vayarn dharma-brahma- 
vicara-rQpayos sSstrayor atyanta-bhedavadiuah, kim 
tu ekatva-vSdinati" [Vedanta- sutra, i. 1. 1.). 

That is, according to Srlkaptha, the two Mlinamsas are but one 
science. He is quite definite on this point. He thinks that the 
first sutra of Jaimini marks the beginning of one compact 
philosophy of which the last siitra of Badaiayapa signifies the 
end. And although the first sutra of VedSnta, because of the 
use of the word 'atha’, appears to mark a new beginning, 
yet, it is the beginning only of a new section of the same 
i^stra or science, and not that of an independent science. 
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Saoh an use of the word ^atha\ he contends, is illustrated 
in Mmc^fjfisa'Sutra, iii. 1. 1., which is begun with this word, 
though it is only a section of the MiinSmsa • the employment 
of this word here is justified by the fact that it is an 
important section. Hence, the presence of the word *atha* 
in the first sutra of Vedanta does not signify that it is a 
new and independent study ; it only means that a very 
Important section of the science is begun. According to 
Srlkaigitha, therefore, the two Mimainsas are but two 
branches of the same science, viz., exposition of iruti ; and 
the first or Ptirva Mlmamsa is an indispensable prelude to 
the second or Uttara Mimaipsa. He thus understands the 
first word of Pedanta-sutraf viz., atha, as signifying that 
it comes after the Purva Mlmamsa. 

(b) Ramanuja does exactly the same thing. He, too, 
regards the two Mimamsas as constituting but one science 
and the difference between them is just the difference between 
chapters or groups of chapters of the same book. Thus ; 

‘‘vak^yati cakarma-brahma-mlmarasayor aikasastryam... 
atah pratipipadayisitartha-bhedena satka-bhedavad 
adhyaya-bhedavac oa pflrvottara-mlmainsayor bhedah^\ 

i. 1. 1) 

Also ; 

‘‘inlmarnsaSastram ‘athato dharma-jijfiasa' (Jf-/S.,i.l.l) 
ifcyarabhya ‘anavrttib sabdat anavrttiti sabdat' (F-aS 1, 
iv. 4, 22) ityevaraantam’’ (F*S., i. 1. 1). 

That is, according to Ramanuja also, there is but one 
Mlmamsa and it begins with the first sutra of Jaimini and 
ends with the last sutra of Badaraya^a. The logical sequence 
and the order of tho atudy of the two parts are as their 
respective names signify. 

(c) Nimbarka does not go so far as the above two 
writers. But he, too, thinks that the Vedanta is a fit study 
for him only who has already studied the Veda with all its 
parts and also the Purva Mimaipsa. Says he : 


J 
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“atha adhita-§ia^a6ga-vedena jijfiasita-dharma- 

inlmSms&'SSstreQa etc.” {V-S., i. 1. 1). 

That is, Brahma is to be enquired into only by one who has 
already read the Dharma MimSrnsS. 

(d) BhSskaracSrya also understood the relation between 
the two MlmaipsSs in more or less the same way. He under- 
stands ‘atha’ in V-S., i. 1. 1., to mean after. After what ? 
After the PQrva Mlmamsa (see his Bhasya under i. 1. 1.). 
He does not go so far as to categorically assert that the 
two MlmSmsSs are but two chapters of the same book, as it 
were. Yet, he believes that one is a necessary preliminary 
to the study of the other. And there is certainly no 
opposition between them. 

(e) Vallabha also recognises the fact that, after all, 
both the Mlmam,sas being interpretation of 6ruti, they are 
bound to be closely related ; and the inter-relation between 
them is so obvious that they can hardly be separated 
altogether. Though Vallabha is not prepared to say that 
Vedanta must necessarily be read after the PQrva Mlmamsa, 
yet he is quite unambiguous as to their close relation ; and 
he, too, looks upon the Vedanta as the fitting end of all 
enquiries about the meaning of Sruii. 

The above writers represent one of the ways in which 
the relation between the two Mimamsas has been understood. 
Sankara, however, is one of those who would not admit any 
necessary connection between them. Far less would he 
say that the study of the Vedanta was at all dependent on 
a previous study of the PQrva Mimarnsa. On the other hand, 
he asserts quite definitely that Brahma-jijhma is possible 
even before karma-Mlmaipsa. The two enquiries are so 
divergent that there can be no question of their inter- 
dependence. His own words are ; 

“dharma-jijnasayah prag api adhlta-vedantasya brahma 

jijnasopapatteh, dharma-brahma-jijnasayoh phala- 

jijnasyabhedat, etc.” 

But at the same time, he is aware that Upavarsa commen- 
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ted on the two Mtmamsas, taking then as parts of the same 
book {vide Sankara’s Bha^ya under iii. 3. 63). The sutra, iii.3, 
63 affirms the existence of the soul as distinguished from the 
body. Such an assertion is necessary even for the karma- 
Mimamsa, for, there must be a soul to experience the fruits 
of karma. But the Purva Mimamsa has no sutra which 
definitely makes this assertion. The commentators, Sahara 
and Upavar^a, accept the sutra of the Vedanta as authori- 
tative for the PUrva Mlmiitnsa also and read its implication 
into their exposition of that system. And in view of their 
position that the assertion of the existence of the soul was 
implied in the Pflrva Mimamsa also, the corresponding sutra 
of the Vedanta (viz., iii. 3. 63), practically becomes redundant. 
Simkara also feels tliia and attempts to meet this possible 
charge of redundancy, by saying that though the commen- 
tators accept this theory of the soul, yet the siitras of Purva 
MlmflmsS do not affirm it ; and hence,the sutra of the Vedanta 
make explicit what was only implied in the other branch 
of the sastra. Surely, this attempt to justify this particular 
sutra, is inexplicable except on the assumption that Sankara 
felt the weight of authority to be against the idea of separa- 
ting the two Mimamsas. 

That the two Mimamsas were conceived as two halves of 
tlio same study, is implied in Sahkara’s own statement also. 
He says : 

“nanu silstra-pramukhe eva prathame pade sastra- 
phalopabhogayogyasya dehavyatiriktasya atmano 
’stitvam uktam : satyain uktnrn bh5vSyakrt5, na tu 
tatratmastitve sutram asti. iha tu svayara eva sutra- 
krta tadastitvara aksepa-purahsaram pratisthapitam 
ita eva ca akrsya acaryeua sabara-svSmina pramSua- 
laksane varqitam ata eva ca bhagavata upavarfeflia 
‘prathame tantre atmastitvabhidhanaprasaktau 
‘sarirake vak^yamaV ity uddharab kytab.’? 

The passage deserves consideration. With reference to 
the Purva MVrnaipsdi,, Sa&kara himself uses the expression, 
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‘prathame pScle* or, the first part. Both accordiag to Sahara 
and Upavarsa and also according to Sankara himself, what was 
lefb unsaid in the Purva Mlmarrisd might well be supplied 
from the Uttara Mlrmrjfisd. 

Further, under F-zS., iii. 3. 25., Sahkara approvingly cites 
the Purva MtmdTjfisd as the *prathamatantra^ and quotes M 
iii, 3. 14 for a rule of interpretation in certain cases ; and by 
relying on this rule, he excludes certain texts from the 
purview of the Upanisads in idie sfcncfc sense of the term, even 
tliough these texts are read along with Upanisadic texts 
proper. For, the rule of the Purva Mtmdmsd quoted by him 
lays down that mere propinquity with another text does nob 
determine the character of a text ; there are other factors to 
be taken into account, such as meaning and intention, etc. 
Now, this relation — the employment of a rule laid down in the 
Purva Mlmdrjiisd to determine the character of an Upani§ad 
text— is justifiable only on the assumption that the two 
Mirnilrnsas were not opposing schools of thought. However 
much Sankara may have disliked it, the relation between the 
two Mlmams^, according to the vast majority of thinkers, was 
much more intimate than he was prepared to admit. Al- 
though a school was rising into prominence which asserted 
the independence of the Vedanta against the Mimamsa, still 
this certainly did not represent the old classical and more 
orthodox view (cf. summary of the views of different schools 
on this subject in Purusottania’s commentary on Vallabha). 

The tendency to divorce the TJttara Mlmdrnsd from the 
Purva Mlmdmsd, though not the leading tendency, was yet 
fairly old , and it is part of the general tendency to separate 
jwana from and the TJ[)anisads from the rest of the 

Vedas. The opposition between jhdna and karma is detec- 
table even in the Upanisads themselves ; and the turn that 
this tendency usually took was to separate the Upanisad texts 
frofii the Brahmaija texts, properly so called. A clear trace 
of this is to be found in F-/S., iii. 3. 25. et seq,^ where a dis- 
crimination of texts according as they are mantra or vidya, 

I.II.Q., DECEMBER, I928 3 
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is attempted. From the general agreement among the 
hha^yas (excepting perhaps that of Vallabha) on this sStm, . 
it will appear that certain texts which were read as part of 
Upanisads were still regarded as not necessary for the vidyc^ 
which was the subject-matter of the Upanisads. These 
passages were not physically separated from the mass of 
TJpanisadic texts proper ; they were read together as parts of 
the same book and their physical propinquity was not only 
tolerated but e”en admitted as correct ; but their purposes 
were known to be different. We have seen the same thing 
in connection with certain passages of the Bfhadd/ranyalca 
which we considered above. We see now that discrimination 
of texts in regard to their meaning, purpose and application 
was always made, even though the texts were read as parts 
of the same book. But an actual, physical separation of such 
passages would have been the ideal thing. This, however, 
was impossible after the books had been accorded canonical 
sanctity. 

Nevertheless, F-iS., iii. 3, 25. clearly shows that the dis- 
cerning minds were always aware that all that was found in 
the U'panisads was nob necessarily Upanisadic in character. 
Commentators quote several examples in this connection, such 
as Taitt., i, 1.1., etc. Without suggesting that the Upanisads 
were independent Srutis, a discrimination between karma and 
jn&na (or vidyS) was made, and a corresponding mental 
separation of Upanisad texts from other Srutis was also 
attempted. As to whether a particular text was Upanisadic 
or not, i.e., whether it ordamed karma or only gave vidya, 
the chief criterion was, of course, the meaning ; but there 
were other indexes also; and the usually accepted rule of 
guidance in such cases is given in the Mimarnsa-sutra, iii. 3. 14., 
on which even dahkara relies. This fact of reliance on the 
MfmStfiset-iutra shows that even the awareness of the distinc- 
tion between karma and jnana and also between Upanisadic 
and non-Upanifadio texts, could not bring about a divorce 
between the two Mimftins&s. 
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The tendency to separate jmna and karma is manifest 
in the fairly long discussion in the fourth quarter of the third 
chapter of the Ved&nta-sutra. And it has been pointed 
out by the Vallabha school {vide Puru§ottaina’s commentary 
on V-8., i. 1.1) as also by others, that BadarSyajja’s own view 
in the matter is clearly expressed in iii, 4. 26., where karma 
is definitely declared as necessary for vidyd. Even Sankara 
realises the unambiguous character of this declaration • and 
feels that it is not quite in tune with liis extreme denun- 
ciation of karma. He seems to escape the opposition to 
his own view by saying that karma is necessary only for 
the-production of vidyd, but not for its fruit-bearing : (“evam 
asrama-karraaqii vidyayS phala-siddhau iiapeksyante utpat- 
tau cSpek^yanta iti”). 

We see, then, that (i) though the sannydsa cult, of which 
Sankara was a towering exponent, attempted to divorce 
jndna altogether from J^rma, still this was not the strict 
orthodox view which continued to feel that karma had a 
value ; and (ii) though the Upanisadic texts as the source of 
vidyd were discriminated from the Brahmapical texts, still 
they were never regarded as independent and of altogether 
distinct authority ; and, therefore, (iii) though the Uttara 
Mlmdmsd as the interpretation of the Upanisads was consi- 
dered distinguishable from the Purva Mimdnisd which was 
an exegesis of the ritualistic injunctions of the Brahmauas, 
yet the prevailing orthodox view was that the two MlinSmsas 
were but parts of one system. 

And from the way in which the majority of the Bhasya- 
kSras interpret the first word {atha) of the Veddnta-sutra, 
it is clear that the Purva Mlmdrrtsd was considered anterior to 
the Veddnta-sutra not only logically but also chronologically. 
It is persistently said that the Mimarnsa branch must be 
studied before the VedSnta ; and this implies a belief that 
the former was chronologically prior to the latter. Prece- 
dence of study would hardly be conceded to a science which 
is known to be a later product, and which was, therefore, 
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not necessary for the science over which it claims precedence. 
The epithet applied to the MimSmsS, viz., ‘pilrva,’ ‘prathama' 
{vide, SaPkara), etc. also suggest its priority in time. Besides, 
karma belonged to the earlier dSrama and was supported 
by the earlier section of the Vedas (i.e., the BrShinaii^as), 
All these considerations support tlie view tliat the Ptirva 
Mimanisd was anterior to the TIttara Mimarrisd. Whether the 
sutras of Pflrva Mlinam<a were, in tlieir present form, com- 
posed before the sutras of Vedanta, is difficult to determine. 
The sutras were the property of the seliool anti may have 
undergone changes by addition and subtraction after their 
first redaction. The composition of the sutras was not neces- 
sarily synchronous with the beginnings of the teachings of 
the school. So far as the teachings of the school are con- 
cerned, it seems certain that the enquiry of the Purva 
MimctniiSd preceded that of the Vedanta. As Prof. Keith 
points out, “it is probable that the Mimdnisa-shtra is 
the earliest of the six Darianas preserved to us.’’^ And 
though “the ihention of Jaimini and BadarSyaiia in both 
texts affords some ground for the view that the two works 
(i.e., the two Mimarnsas) were simultaneously redacted”, yet 
we have no valid reason for assuming that the Sutras were 
actually redacted by Jaimini and Badariiyana themselves.” 
And even if this be granted, “none the less it remains true 
that we must assume that the Mi.i.am;a as a science develop- 
ed before the Vedanta.” 

But this view is contested by Dr. PasupatinStha Sastrl®. 
He thinks that “it is reasonable to believe that BadarS- 
yapa and Jaimini were contemporaries and that the latter 
wrote his Sutras after the former.’’ His reasons are mainly 
the following ; 

(1) Jaimini, according to traditon, was a pupil of Bada- 
rSyaqid. The likelihood, therefore, was that his work followed 

1 Karma-Mlmainsa, p. 5. 

2 Introduction to the P^rva-M\marf\,sa, ch. i. 
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that of the master. But Sastrl gives away this argument 
when he turns to the mutual references in the Sutras of the 
two systems, which cannot be explained on this hypothesis, 

(2) In the uiterpretation ot the Vurva Mlmamsa, F-S'., 
iii.3.53., is pre-sup[) 08 ed, as Sankara points out, by Sahara and 
Upavarsa ; and, hence, Sastri contends that the Vedauta-sutra 
was anterior to the Purva Mlmamsd, Bub this only shows that 
a doctrine which is in its nascent form in the Mimarasa, has 
been more fully developed in the Vedanta, and should rather 
be regarded as proving the posteriority of the latter. The 
more developed and explicit form of a doctrine indicates a 
later stage in its life. 

(3) “In the Devatadhikarana (ix. 1.) of the Purva Ml- 
raaipsa, Sahara and others have propounded the theory of the 
non-existence of pliysical forms of the gods not on the basis 
of any sutra of Jaimiui but on that of the Uttara MlinamsSi'* 
{op. cit,^ p, 34). 

This is not quite correct. No doubt, under M-S.t ix. 1. 9., 
Sahara takes considerable pains to establish the proposition 
that the gods have no forms {vigraha)^ and that the apparent 
ascription of forms to them in the ^rutis^ is only metaphorical 
and - is intended as praise. But is this also the theory of tlie 
Vedanta ? Wliab do we find in the Devatadhikarana of the 
Vedduta sutra (i. 3. 26) ? Not only does the Vedanta assert 
•that the gods haoe forms but iu sutra i, 3. 27., it is even 
affirmed that they can assume many forms at the same time 
and thus receive worship simultaneously at different places. 
And under i. 3. 33., Sankara says : 

^^asti hi aisvaryyayogad devatanaip jyotiradyatmabhis- 
cavasthaturp yathe§taip ca tain tarn vigrahaip grahituip 
samarthyam’’. 

Ramanuja also understands the position of the Vedanta in 
this matter in the same way. He, too, says (under sutra 
i. 3. 26) : 

“vispa^tam eva sarirendriyavabtvarp devatanSip pratlyate.” 
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All other commentators, with the exception of Madhva, 
understand this section of the Vedanta-sQtras in the same 
way. Madhva does not deny the existence of forms to the 
gods ; on the contrary, he suggests that men themselves 
become gods in the course of their spiritual development. 

The position of Vedanta with regard to the corporeality 
of the gods, is quite unequivocal. In fact, the whole discus- 
sion in the Vedanta-stitras is introduced to establish the 
proposition that the gods also need salvation and can hope 
to attain it by the same means as men, viz., Brahma-vidyA 
The attitude of the Vedanta in this matter is definitely 
opposed to that of Jaimini. Jaimini’s name has been specifi- 
cally mentioned in this adhikarana of the Vedanta and his 
objections elaborately stated and refuted. And Vallabha 
thinks that in Sutra i. 3. 26., Bsdaraya^a takes his own name 
just to emphasise the fact that he differs from Jaimini (“tabra 
jaimini-prabhrtinara ua sammatir iti svanama-grahajjam^^). 

It will appear, therefore, that Sastrfs third argument 
to prove the priority of the Vedanta-Siitras, is based on a 
misapprehension of facts. 

(4) In the next place, Sasbri quotes Appaya Diksita to 
show that Vedanta was regarded as a self-contained system. 
This is undoubtedly the view of the Sankara school. But 
Sankara himself did not feel this independence of the Mimamsa 
to the same extent as his followers : he quoted Mimamsa 
rules of interpretation and considered them auothoritative 
even for the Vedanta. But Appaya contends that rules 
of interpretation which are specially elaborated in the Purva 
Mimamsa^ are not altogether wanting within the Vedanta, and 
so, the Vedanta can be regarded as independent of the 
MlmSmsa. 

Bub at the same time, Appaya, like Sankara, is aware 
that the two Mlmamsas were regarded as constituting but one 
science. He even advances the theory that the two Mimdm- 
sas are but one book composed at intervals by different 
authors. (‘'sSsbrararnbha-pratijnaikyena vaktp-bhede' pyeka- 
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prabandhatamatrarp tadanlm apadyate samayabandha-ptlrva- 
kanekakavikartrkaika kavyavat etc/’). 

He also points out some of the more important differences 
between the two systems and raises the question how in view 
of these differences the two can at all be regarded as one 
science. Admitting the differences, his own solution is in- 
dicated by the sinnile of one great book written by different 
men holding diverse views (‘‘parasparaviruddhamatabhimany- 
anekakavikrta-ramayanadivad-ekaprabandhata*' ). In fact, 
Appaya even suggests that the enquiry proposed in the first 
Stltra of the Mlmarnsa covers, in a way, the enquiry proposed 
in the Vedanta also, at least in so far as the Vedanta is 
dependent on an exposition of the Vedas (^^IhannmajijnasS- 
sutre bralima-mlmansa-sadharaiii vedartha-vicara-pratijna 
dharraa-inIraamsa-matrasadharaQLi dharrnma-vicara-pratijna ca 
iti dvividha pratijnS vivaksita”). 

Only, he is not prepared to admit that the study of the 
one is necessarily dependent on that of the other. It is 
very much like a treatise on the treatment of diseases : the 
section on the treatment of fever is not dependent on that 
of the treatment of debility. The two Mlinamsas are one 
science, just as a treatise on diseases is one science ; they 
are not opposed to one another, nor are they dependent on 
one another (" tasmad anapeksitam hi vedartha-vicaratvo- 
padhikalpyam aikasastryacu nativiruddham iti*'). 

But, after all, what does it prove ? Does it establish 
Sastrl’s contention that the Purva Mimamsa was composed 
ajter the Uttar a Mimamsa ? 

Sastrl quotes (p. 36) a passage from Max Miiller where it 
is said that Jaimini begins his sutras ‘apparently in imitation* 
of Badarayaija. And from this he concludes that the Uttara* 
mimaTJisa-sutras were the first to come into existence. But 
obviously this is very inconclusive. For, he himself quotes 
(p. 24) another passage from Max Muller where that writer 
does not like to commit himself ‘so far as to claim priority 
in time for the VedSnta'. 
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In fact, after considerable wrestling with diverse author- 
ities, ^astrl himself comes to the rather tame conclu- 
sion that “according to these eminent authorities the aim 
of the Porva Mimainsa is a necessary prelude to the object 
of the Uttara MimSinsa” (p. 42). And he preludes this 
conclusion by an assumption that the two MlmSmsais are 
“independent systems having different aims.” But at the same 
breath he goes on to say : “Tlie aim of the Pdrva MimainsS 
is the purification of the mind of a man by means of various 
rituals. Until a man’s mind is sufficiently purified, he cannot 
understand the frailty of worldly matters, and so he is not 

fit to study the Uttara Mimainsa” “Thus we find that 

there are two distinct aims one of which is preliminary to 
the other.” Now, not only is one of them preliminary to 
the other, but it is a necessary prelude ; surely, this is not 
the sign of independent systems. 

It seems futile, therefore, to attempt to establish the 
mutual independence of the two MlmatnsSs ; and an attempt 
to establish the chronological priority of the Vedanta is not 
likely to attain more success. It may be equally difficult 
to prove that the Purva Mimamsa was prior in time. As 
a matter of fact, the question of priority in time is insigni. 
fioant in this case ; for, it is doubtful if all the sutras of 
either of these systems were really composed by the same 
hand. They are the property of a school ; and it seems that 
the sutras assumed their present form after a process of 
growth for an appreciable length of time during which 
addition and alteration must have taken place. And so, 
the chronological priority of either of existing systems of sutras 
is difl3.culb to determine. 

Of course, there must have been a beginning ; but so 
far as that is concerned, it seems that the system of ideas 
which has assumed the name of Purva MlmSmsS, bad an 
earlier start than the other system. This, indeed, can be 
asserted with some amount of certainty. For, germs of 
these ideas are found in the BrAhma^as themselves ; and 
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the priority of karma as a cult in the life of the Aryan 
people who owned the Vedas, is also beyond dispute. It 
is but a natural corollary of this that an attempt to inter- 
pret and understand this prior cult preceded the attempt 
to explain the subsequent cult. The Pflrva Mlrnamsa ideas, 
therefore, in their nascent form at any rate, must have 
preceded the Uttara Mlrnamsa ideas. And this relation has 
not been disputed by any Indian authority. 

From the way in which the relation between the two 
MlmSmsas was generally understood by Indian writers, its 
logical priority is beyond doubt. Even Appaya Diksita 
who is anxious to establish the independence of the Vedanta, 
does not dispute the appellation of pratkama (prior) given 
by Sankara and all others to the Mimamsa. 

Not only was the Mimamsa logically antecedent to 
the Vedanta, but for long ages past, it was conceived as 
but a part of the same science {iastra)^ of which the Vedanta 
brought up the rear. And as such, the Mimamsa was regard- 
ed as prior in time also. The two Mimamsas separated by 
gradual differentiation from each other, like two boughs of 
a tree branching off from the same trunk. They were not 
born among distinct circles of thinkers, like unrelated neigh- 
bours in different homes : but they originally grew up as 
limbs of the same organism. 

And, besides, the separation between them is more com- 
plete in the later phases of the Sankara school, of which 
Appaya is a representative, than in any other school. And 
those also who have separated the philosophical theories of 
the VedSnta from the Vedanta as a philoeophico-religious 
system, look upon the MlmSmsa as something alien to the 
VedSnta. But however much it may be desirable from the 
standpoint of pure philosophy, historically it is inaccurate. 
Neither the two branches of Sruti nor the two MlmSrasSs 
began their life in mutual antagonism. Antagonism crept 
in between them in later times and they separated like 
quarrelling brothers ; but they arose out of the same origin, 

Umxbh Chandra Bhattachabjbs 
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I have briefly dealb with the Vadavidhi in my note, 
“On the Fragments from Difmaga*^ in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1928, p. 368) and in my paper, “Buddhist 
Logic before Diiinaga,*^ sent to the Oriental Congress re- 
cently held at Oxford, and which will be shortly published 
in that same Journal.^ I have expounded in these two studies 
the reasons why 1 think that Vidyabhusaija's views about 
the authorship of the Vadavidhi cannot be maintained. On 
the other hand, Prof, Keith, in a very interesting article 
published in the IHQ,® supports the theory of VidyabhQsa^a 
against the contention of Mr. R. Iyengar. Prof. Keith 
is not convinced by the arguments expounded by the latter 
and thinks, therefore, that unless now documeiits are 
found, we have no grounds for rejecting Vidyabhusn^a’s 
views. 

Since the solution of the question is rather important 
for the history of Buddhist logic, I think that it is worth- 
while to examine it once more in the light of all the available 
material. 

One Vadavidhi, as it is known, is quoted by Uddyotakara 
concerning the definition of the pratijm : sadhyabhidhanam 
praii^m (Benares Sanskrit Series, new edition, p. 117). 
Vacaspati is here silent about the authorship of the book. 

In another place Uddyotakara says : apare tu svapara* 
pah^ayoh siddhyasiddyartham vacanam vddah (p. 150). 

Vacaspati comments® (p. 317): ^^vdsuhandhavarri laksa- 

1 In the course of this note, these two papers will be abbreviated 
as follows : OFD and BLBD, so NV for Nyayavarttika, NVTT 
for Nyayavarttikatatparyatlka, PS for Pramanasamuccaya and PSV 
for Pramanasamuccayavrtti. 

2 Vasubandhu and the Vadavidhi, I HQ, vol. iv, p. 221. 

3 New edition, Benares Sanskrit Series 24 (Raje6vara iSaslri ed.) 
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narii du^ayitum upanyasyatV* ( The new edition reads 
vastibandhavam instead of the smhandhavctm of iihe first 

At p. 136 we read in the NV : "avayavatraya evarp, 
lak^atienopapMite tesdni trayo durvihita." This refers, accord- 
ing to NVTT, p. 198, to the criticism advanced by Vasuba- 
ndhu against the definition of the pratijm, dfstanta and hetu, 
as given by Aksapada : atra Vasubandhuna pratijmdayo 
trayo ’vayava durvihita Aksapadalahmnenety uJetam.” 

At last at p. 117, wo read ; “yad api Vadaoidhana^lhayam 
sadhayatiti sabdasya svayatp parena ca tulyatvdt svayam Hi 
viseawiam.^ 

So in NV we find only once the mention of the Vadavidhi 
and without the name of its author. That is all we knovv 
so far as Sanskrit sources are concerned. Now to whom shall 
we attribute this Vadavidhi f 

Vidyabhusa^a, whose theory Prof. Keith seems inclined 
to accept, assumes^ that it is a work of Dharmakirti called 
Vadanyaya and that the Vadavidbanatika, quoted by the 
same Uddyotakara, is the same as the Vadanyayatikii by 
Viultadeva. So Uddyotakara should be, if not posterior, 
at least contemporary with Vinitadeva. The identification 
of the Vadavidhi with the Vadanyaya is based upon the 
definition of the pratijm as given by Uddyotakara and 
which is said to appear also in the Vildanyaya. 

My first objection to such a theory is this: is it not strange 
that one and the same work is known under three different 
titles, viz., Vadavidhi, Vadavidhana, Vadanyaya ? This also 
implies that Uddyotakara quoted the same book under two 
different names just in the same page (p. 117., 11. 1 and 
20 ). 

1 On the pratyakaa, cf. Randle, Fragments, p. 10. 

2 History of Indian Logic, p. 320; JRAS, 1914, pp. 601-606 
and Introduction to a Bilingual Index of the Nyayabindu (BI, 1917), 

pp. IX-X. 
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Moreover, the work of Dharinaklrti is preserved in Tibetan, 
and, as I already noted, its title is not at all Vadavidhi, 
but Codananyaya^ or Codyanyaya. Let us now proceed 
to discuss the definition of the pratijm, which has been the 
chief argument from which Yidyabhusaija deduced the 
identity of the Vadavidhi with the Vadanyaya, viz.; 
Codananyaya. First of all, we have in NV, sadhyahhidhanam 
pratijm, but in the Codananyaya we read : dam. hcah, ha. yaii. 
bsgruh, hya. hstan. pai. p'yir. ro. which corresponds to pra- 
tijnapi sadhyabhidhanat. Of course the similarity of the 
definition concerning the pratijm cannot be avoided ; it is 
in fact always either sadhyalhidhmia or sadhyanirdesa. The 
diversity of views is concerned only with the as a 

member of the syllogism. 

The diversity is this ; according to the Nyayasutras the 
pratijm is one of the five members of the syllogism ; it repre- 
sents the and it must be considered as a funda- 

mental part of it, which cannot be disposed of. The Buddhist 
logicians, on the contrary, elaborated the doctrine of the 
paksa. This is, according to the Vadavidhi, as we shall see 
later on, the argument proposed in the vicdrand. Now Ud- 
dyotakara objects to the consistency of the definition of the 
pratijm^ as given by Vasubandhu, with the theory of the 
paksa held by the same author. If the definition of pratijm 
is related to the paksa, then it is useless to say : sddhydbhi- 
dhdnam, Sadhya being the paksa itself, the definition should 
run ihus : ^^tad abhidhdnam pratijm. If, on the other hand, 
it is maintained that the pratijm has no relation with the 
paksat then it would be the same as that given by the Naiy- 
Syikas; so the mistakes that Vasubandhu finds in this, should 
also be present in his own. The commentary of Kuei Chi on 


I This form has been kindly suggested to me by Prof. W. F. 
Thomas. But the commentary by iSantirak^ita (mdo. tse.) has 
Vadanyaya. 
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the Nyftyapraveia^ throws further light on this point. In 
fact, he says that, according to the old masters, the syllogism 
is composed of two different parts, viz., sadhya and sadhana. 
The first is represented by the subject and the predicate, 
dharmin and dharma that must be proved ; the second 
consists in the proposition (pratijm), reason (hetu) and 
example {drstdnta). This theory is, in fact, expounded in 
the Abhidharmasafigiti and the Prakara^arya-vaca sastra of 
Asafiga.® It is evident, from the fragments of the Vadavidhi 
thcvt this theory was accepted by the author of this book. 
Sadhya is equal to pakaavicdrandydm i^to rthah (NV, p. 
106) ; sadhana is equal to pratijm, hetu, drstdnta. But for 
Dinnaga things are different ; pratijm is abolished and pak^a, 
viz., sadhya is substituted for it. So also for Dharmaklrti. 

I must add that the passage of the Codananyaya is not 
at all a definition of the pratijm, but an incidental 
proposition in the course of a discussion on the Nigraha- 
sthdnas,^ 

Prof. Keith points out that the arguments of Mr. 
Iyengar are very far from being convincing, inasmuch as 
we cannot adduce any evidence that the definition of the 

1 The commentary of Kuei Chi on the NyayapraveSa has been 
studied by me in a paper to be published shortly. 

2 Cf. BLBD where the logical theories of these books have 
been expounded. 

3 As regards the definition of paksa^ as given in the Vidhana- 
^lUa and which is supposed to occur also in Vinltadeva*s Comm- 
entary on the Codananyaya, I must confess that the Tib. passage 
has been misunderstood and wrongly translated by Vidyabhusana. 
Moreover, the word svayam is essential in the definition of pak^a as 
given by Dihnaga in the Nyayamukha and by Sankarasvamin in the 
Nyayaprave§a, As to the passage concerning the v^da also we cannot 
find any exact correspondence. The Tib. supposes vadiprativadibhyarn 
svaparartha {donysiddhyasiddhyartharib vacanarn vadah. We do not 
find here that literal correspondence that should be expected [cf. NV, 
108, where the same definition occurs once more and where we find 
again pakija (Tib. p*yogs)^x\d not artha {don)]» 
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^ratijm^ as quoted in the NV and analogous to that of the 
so-called Vadanydya (viz., Condananyaya), was in fact contained 
in the Vadavidhi. Fortunately, as I have expounded in iny 
paper on BLBD, we are in a position to give this evidence. 
In fact, the definition of i\\Qj)ratijm as given in the Vadavidhi 
is expressly quoted by Dinnaga in his Praraa^asara^ccaya- 
vrtti (III, p. 45, a)^ bsgrtib. byar brjod. pa. t$am. daw. leak, 
ba. : pratijnd sadhyabhidfidnam (or nirdesah) eva (or mdtram). 
He adds that sddhya is here p'yogs^ paksa^ and paksa, 
he says, must be understood as rnam. par. dpyad. pai. adod. 
pai. don. that is : viedramydm isto *rthah, quoted by the NV 
already referred to. This confirms how the statements of 
Kuei Chi are exact. 

That the definition of the pratyaksa and of the anumdna 
(the former is attributed to Vasubandhu by Vacaspati), as 
quoted in the NV, are really found in the Vadavidhi, as we 
read in the Pramanasamuccayavrtti, has already been pointed 
out by Mr. Iyengar. 

I must add that even the definition of the dfstanta as 
given in the Vadavidhi (from PSV) is not unknown to the 
NV ; 137, iayoh samhandhanidarsanam dY^ldntah : de. dag. gi, 
abflsl, pa. nes. par. ston, pa. ni. dpe, ste.^ 

For all these reasons I think that no doubt is any longer 
possible as regards the identity of the Vadavidhi, attri- 
buted to Vasubandhu and referred to in Dinnaga's PS and 
PSV, with the Vadavidhi quoted by the NV. The Co- 
dananyaya of Dharmakirti is out of question.* Now we 
shall consider the problem of the Vadavidhanatlka, This 

1 From the copy of the bsTan agyur of the University of 
Calcutta that has been very kindly put at my disposal for some time. 
In the second translation of the same work it occurs at fol. 127 b. 

2 Chap. IV, fol. 70 b. 

3 As I pointed out in OFD, p. 381, no allusion to the theory 
of the Nigrahasthanas as maintained by Dharmakirti is to be found 
in NV, but it occurs in NVTT as well as in the NySyamafijar! of 
Jayanta, 
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title presupposes two diflFerent works ; a mitla and a com- 
mentary on it. Ill the name Vadavidlmna^ vidhma is a 
synonym of vidhi. Now, as I said in my OFD, according 
to the Ohinese sources, we know that Vasubandhu wrote 
at least three works on logic. 


I't 

Lun 

Shih 


Lud 

Kuei 

am 

Lun 

Sin 


There is no doubt that the first corresponds to the 
Vadavidhi; the third is not Vadakausala as proposed hy 
VidyabJ)Usana, but Vadalirdaya; tlie second can be restored 
quite well into Vadavidhana since Shih and Kuei are syno- 
nyms (rule, law, system, etc.). This may be supported by 
the fact tliat, as I have shown in JiLBD, the quotation from 
the Vadavidhana as given in the NV, agrees with a passage 
that I found in the Abl\idharmasainyuktasanglti written by 
Stliiramati, the grea,tcst disciple of Vasubandhu, who com- 
posed the commentary on tlio Vijha[>tinia,lrata recently 
published hy Prof, Sylvain L6vi. 

I am sure, tlierefore, that there can hardly l)e anj^ doubt 
that the identification of the Vildavidhi and tlie Vadavidhilna 
with the Codanaiiyaya is no longer tenable. 

But now the question arises, wlio was tlie author of 
the Vadavidhi? According to Vjicaspati, the Vadavidlii 
is of Vasubandhu, because wlien Utldyotakara quotes 
passages that we find in the commentary on the Prainaija- 
sainuccaya, as taken from the Vadavidhi, lie uses the ex- 
pression , VasubandhavalaJcsana, The unoertaizi by arising 
from the reading Sauhandhava of the first edition is now, 
as we saw, no more existent. The Cliineso sources also 
agree with this attribution. Sheu T*ai and Kuoi Chi tell 
us that the Vadavidhana and the Vadavidhi are ot Vasuban- 
dhu, and this statenmnt cannot so ea.sily be disposed of, sinco 
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they were informed by Yuan Chwang himself. The com- 
mentary of Kuei Chi on the NySyapravesa clearly shows 
that be was perfectly conversant with the Buddhist logic 
and that he knew the FramS^asamuccaya. The only source 
at our disposal that seems to deny the attribution of 
the Vadavidhi to Vasubandhu is the PramSijasamuccaya 
of Dinnaga. This author thinks that that work is not by the 
aoarya as it was believed. Did he say so because he could 
not accept the theories held by Vasubandhu, whom he 
called “the master” and in fact was obliged to refute 
them in his book? Or was there really a tradition that 
denied the authorship of the VadSvidhi to Vasubandhu ? 
It is difficult to answer these questions. But the fact re- 
mains that among the NaiySyikas as well as among the 
Buddhists who informed Yuan Ohwang,^ the VSdavidhi was 
attributed to Vasubandhu, and that this Vadavidhi existed 
before Dinnaga. 

I must add that this Vadavidhi has nothing to do with 
the Fragment of the Tarkasastra which is preserved in 
Chinese and which still knows a five-fold syllogism as the 
NaiySyikas ; while Vasubandhu, and the Vadavidhi, as we 
know from Chinese sources, and Uddyotakara, expounded 
the doctrine of a three-fold syllogism,* 

Giuseppe Ttjcci 


1 Jinendrabuddhi, in his ViSalamalavati on Pramai^asamuccaya, 
1 , 14, states also that the attribution of the Vadavidhi to Vasubandhu 
is ajig, rUn, na, rab. tu, grags. pa. lake prasiddha, but as it contains 
mistakes, it cannot be attributed to the acarya. 

2 This very important text has been translated into Sanskrit by 
roe, and will appear very shortly in the Baroda Oriental Series. 
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Mp.hamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sasfcri published a read- 
ing of the above grant in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
vol. II, p. 77. The donative portion of the grant is 
very important as regards the geography of Eastern 
Bengal in the thirteenth century, but perhaps for want of 
materials near at hand, he has left it to be done by the 
arch 8061 og is ts of Eastern Bengal. We shall in this 
article try to identify some of the names of persons and 
places mentioned in the grant It juay be noted that the 
transcription of the first line of the reverse side of the 
grant is not in the attached facsimile, although we find 
it in the original. 

Samasiddhi Pataka (line 8, reverse) — We do not agree 
with the learned editor in reading this name of the grant. It 
is clearly Mamasiddliu A comparison of the first and the 
third letters of this name will convince every one that it 
cannot be anything but Piama?iddlii. In fact, we find 
that it is an old village in the northern extremity of the 
district of Bakharganj within tlie Police station Gournadi 
and Paragana Bangroda. It has gob an ancient mosque with 
stone-pillars connected with the name of Safi Khan. This 
Safi Khan is perhaps identical with the emperoPs Dewan Haji 
Safi Khan (1678 A, C.).^ According to Keene he was a son 
of Islam Khan Mashadi, Governor of Bengal (1637-1639), 
and served under Emperors Shah Jahan and Alamgir.® We 
have seen a sanad dated the 2nd year of Alamgir's reign 
under the seal of Safi Khan. This must, therefore, be in 
1659-1660 A.O. He might have come to Bengal with his 
father (1637 A.C.) in the capacity of a revenue officer and 

1 JASB, vol. (N.S.) XVI^ 1920, pp, 98^ 102 and 103. 

2 H.G. Keene, An Oriental Biographical Dictionary. 

1. H. Q., DECEMBEF, I 928 5 
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had hia head-quartera in the locality. Remains of several 
tanka and roada are atill found connected with hia name. Tins 
R&maiddhi is said to be in navye vahge, which means th><t 
it ia in Vahga and ia approachable by boats. The state of the 
locality to a certain extent is the same even to-day. A con- 
siderable portion of it is full of heels even now. Not far 
oft from this place in the east ia a village called Sarikela, 
which we identify with Harikela. According to Abhidhana- 
cintSma^i of Hemacandra, this Harikela is synonymous 
with Vaiiga. I-tsing described Harikela to be the eastern- 
most country of India in the seventh century. 

Baiigala Vai&hhu (1. 9, reverse). — ’We identify this with 
the present Bangroda Pargana mentioned above. This is an 
ancient place mentioned in the ManasS-mahgala of Vijaya- 
gupta written towards the end of the fifteenth century.^ 

»t^ I 

fjiBr <ic®i II 

( sijki ) 

We have also seen it written as Bangrollain old papers. 

Kumara Sada Sena (1. 20, reverse). — The existence of this 
name corroborates the statement that Sada Sena was one of 
the reigning princes of the Sena dynasty of Bengal. He is 
perhaps the same Sad5 Sena as mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari. 
He probably succeeded VisvarUpa Sena. I do not know if 
any other proof has hitherto been found that he really existed. 

Candradvlpa (1. 22, reverse). — Mm. Sastri has read 
it Kandradvipa, but to us it looks like PhandradVipa. In 
spite of his insistence not to identify it with Candradvlpa for 
the present, we cannot resist the temptation of doing so, as 
we shall presently show that both the villages of pomvara- 


Vijayagupta, Manasa-maiigala, p. 4. 
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katti and PStil^divlka can be traced to be within Candra- 
dvipa. 

According to TSranatha, this Candradvipa was named 
after the renowned Buddhist savant Candragoinin. He is 
said to have lived in tlie seventh centurj^ but according to 
some, in the fourth or at the commencement of the fifth 
century.^ Mm. Sastri has seen a book in Nepal in which 
it is stated that Matsyendranatha, who is worshipped in 
Nepal, belonged to Candradvipa. According to the Nepalese 
people, he went there in 522 A.C., but according to Sastri, 
he lived in the later part of the seventh or the eight century. 
Candradvipa along with Harikela is also mentioned in the 
Copper-plate grant of Sri Candradeva.® Miniature pictures 
of Avalokitesvara and Taradevi are found in a manuscript 
copied in 1015 a.c., now in the Cambridge University 
Library,® 

Baja-Pandita Mahesvara (1. 22, reverse).- -Mm. Sastri 
has rightly held him to bo identical with Mahesvar Vandya 
of the Sa^dilya gotra, one of the first Kullnas of the Radbi 
Brahmins. He has been mentioned in connection with the 2nd 
Samikarana as related by Dhruvananda Misra in his 
Mahavamsa. 

Mahesvaro mahavijnah Suco-Catta-sntapatih/ 

Rajfio Laksanasensya sabhayain tilakah krtJ// 

* « * * 

Mahadevah sutas tasya Laksmanena prapujitah// 

This shows that Mahesvara was anointed by Laksmai^ia 
Sena and was a Sabliapandita of his and not of Ballala 
Sena as stated by Mm. Sastii. Since Mahesvara and liis 
son Mahadeva were honoured at the court of Laksmaijia 
Sena, Mahesvara must have been a contemporary of Ballala 

1 Indian Antiquary, 1890, p. 319. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, vol, xii. 

3 A. Foucher, Etude sur ITconographic Bouddhique de I’lndc, 

pp. 105 and 137. 
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also. We shall see this Mahesvara was a resident of Pom- 
TarakStti in Candradvipa. , 

J^omvarakaUi Fafaka *\i. 22, reverse). — Although the 
villages ending in ‘kStti’ are a peculiarity of the district of 
Bakharganj, we could not find a village of this name in the 
present list of villages of this district. We have, however, 
been able to find mention of a village named PuinburagrSina 
in Candradvipa, in the Brahmakhand*’' of the Bhavisya 
Pura^ia^ 

Buddhavatarasamaye Candradvipasya madhyatah/ 

Dumburakhya-mahagramo Ra^a-nadyah samipatah// 

Again in the DesSvali-vivrti® by Pandit Jagumohana, 
we find the following mention of a village named puinbura- 
pura. The tradition about the origin of the name is common 
ill both the books : 

“Madhavaparsvottare bhage krosamatravyatikrame/ 

Dmburakhyapurafi casti siddhalokavasasthalam// 

# • • * 

Nadi tv eka gramaparSve sarvada toyapuritS 

Dumurapura iti bhasayam /" 

This village is still in existence in Bakharganj, some 8 or 9 
miles north-west of the town of Barisal. People call it 
Romatpura, but some write it as Rab-imatpura, thus oblitera- 
ting all traces of identification. MSdhavapSrsva, mentioned 
above, is the village of Mftdhavapas'a, the last capital of the 
kings of Candradvipa, where their descendants are still 
residing in a humble condition. Vau-thakuranir Hat, where 
the scene for Rabindranatha’s novel of the same name has 
been laid, is not far off from MailhavapSsa. The river 
mentioned is now-a-days known as B&jar Vera (king’s ditch). 
Apparently, Mahesvara Fa^dita had his residence in this 
villaire as the word iavastubhu in line 23 indicates. 


1 A manuscript in N. N. Vasu*s Vifivakosa Library. 

2 Descriptive Catalogue of Govt. Collection of Sanskrit Mss, 
vol. iv. 
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PotilSdiiflhS (1. 23, reverse).— No place of this name 
can now be traced in Candradvipa, but mention of it can 
be had in a book named “Asia Portuguesa” written by one 
Manoel de Faria y Souza and published in Lisbon in 
1666 A.o. An English translation of it by Capt. John 
Stevens is to be found in the Imperial Library, 
Calcutta. It is described in this book that a Portuguese 
named Sebastian Gonzales stipulated with the King 
of Baoala (Candradvipa) that the KajS would get half 
the revenue of the island of Sandvipa if he would help 
Gonzales in conquering it. The King supplied him with some 
ships and 200 horses. With this help from the HSjS., Gonzales 
took possession of the island but instead of giving him half the 
revenue, Gonzales made war on tlie Raja and took Savftspur 
and PStilabhangS belonging to the Rajs. This PatilsbhaOga, 
we believe, is the same as the PStiladivlka of the grant. It 
was perhaps a small island at the time of VisvarQpa Sena 
as the suffix ‘divika’ implies. This suffix was replaced by 
the suffix ‘bhafiga’ when the islet gave way owing to erosions 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century and completely 
disappeared in course of time. 

If our suggestion that Kandradvlpa is no other place than 
Candradvipa be accepted, we would invite the attention of 
scholars to the Victorious Camp in line 32 of the Madana- 
pada grant of this king Visvarupa Sena.^ It also looks like 
‘Phaudragrama.’ Accordingly we shall not be far from 
the truth if we read this as ‘Candragrama also.’ We are 
inclined to believe that this Candragrama is identical with 
Candrapura of Candradvipa mentioned iu the 3rImatottara 
Tantra.® 

Divyatn manoharatn ramyam firlmac Candrapurain Subham/ 

Samudrasyopakanthesu hemaprakaramanditam// 


1 JASB, vol. XLV, 1896 part, i, p. 6 . 

2 Mm. Sastri’s Catalogue of Nepalese Buddhist Mss., vol. 1 . 
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yojanayutavistirnam nanaratnopafiobhitam/ 

Nanaharmyani divyani nanaratnamayani ca// 

« » « « 

Iti ** Srikan^hanathavatarite iSrI-Candradvipa vinirgate 

yoginiguhye vidyapithe Sarasamuccaye iSrImatottare 

paficavimSatitamah patalah samaptah / 

Mention of a ‘Candrapurapattana* is also found anoong 
the names of east^u-ii countries along with Suhma, Karvata 
etc. in the ‘Brhatsamhita/ 

From the above descriptions and the prefix ‘Sr!* it appears 
that Candrapura was a city of some importance and was 
perhaps a capital. It might be that King Visvarupa 
removed his capital there, near the sea coast (Saraudrasyopa- 
kai^the), to make it more secure against the attack of the 
Muhammadans, or it might be that he made it a second 
capital. It is yet to be seen if modern ‘Chandpur’, a sub- 
division of tlie Tippera district, Las anything to do with this 
‘Candrapura,’ 

That the capital of Candradvipa was on the sea-coast up 
till the latter part of the sixteenth century is apparent from 
a description in the Aiu-i-Akbari (Gladwin’s translation) — 
“Sarkar Bakla (Candradvipa) is upon the banks of the sea ; 
the fort is situated among trees.’’ 

We find that the princes Sada Sena and Purusottaina Sena 
gave away lands in Vikramapura and Candradvipa respect- 
ively. It may be that they ruled in those places as Sarnan- 
tas, or Provincial Officers. It appears that Eastern Bengal 
at that time was divided into three principal districts, viz, 
Vafiga, Vikramapura, and Candradvipa, and that Vanga formed 
the riortln <‘ 0 , part, and Candradvipa the southern part of 
Bakhargai}|. 

The oi )gia of tlio peculiar village name-endings in ‘Kati' 
and ‘Katlil found in Bakarganj can be traced to the 10th 
century in the coj)per*p]ato grant of Sri Candradeva in 
tlie village-name of Nehakasthi. Both ‘Ka§thi’ and ‘Katti’ are 
found in the Madaiiapada gi’ant, whereas only ‘Katti' is 
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found in this grant. All are derived probably from the 
Sanskrit word ‘KSstha’ or wood. This shows that this part 
was once covered by woods, probably by the present Sundar- 
bans. It may also indicate fresh settlement and formation of a 
new village by cutting down jangle. 

As a portion of the bottom of the plate has been cut 
and melted we could not discover the name of the place 
as well as the year of issue. It seems that it was issued 
at a time later than that of the Madanp^a grant, which 
was issued on the 14th year of the reign. 

JoGENDEA Chandra Ghosh 


Nambi Andar Nambi 

II 

An Additional Point 

It is stated in the AntSti (stanza 80) that the king passed 
away during the lifetime of the author. We find from in- 
scriptions that his highest regnal year is 5. In that year he 
should have paid his debt of nature. For A.P. says that 
Uttama, son of GandarSditya, ascended the throne after 
the demise of Xditya Karikala. I have shown elsewhere 
that he should have been the king Ponmalikai Thunjina 
Deva. 


Possible Objections 

Some may attribute the gilding of Chidambaram and the 
conquests of the South to GandarSditya, the Saint king, 
(circa a.o. 848-854), and quote stanza 8 in his Tiruvisaippa. 
The stanza referred to here enumerates the actions of his 
father Parantaka I (907-947 a.o.). If GandarSditya was 
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really the king referred to in the Ad tsti of Nambi, he would 
have stated it clearly. On the other hand we have to re« 
member that he lost some of his dominions by the aggres* 
sive policy of Epp^a III, and the name found in the works 
is Aditya and not GandarSditya. 

It may be pointed out that the chronicler UmSpati 
Sivam is said to have stated that after dividing the sacred 
hymns into seven parts, all other works such as Tiruvacakam, 
etc. were collected and divided into four more parts. Some 
of the authors of Tiruvicaippa, the 9th Tirurourai, Karuvur 
Thevar and others have been found to have lived during the 
time of Rsjaraja I and after. No doubt, it a is valid objection 
if the statement found in the sacred canon be true. The very 
first objection to this theory is, Nambi would not have dared 
to include his own poems in the sacred canon (i. e. the llth 
Tirumurai). No one, however great, would honour himself. 
Honour is bestowed by others. Let us be charitable enough 
to think that Nambi did not overstep the limits of modesty. 
Moreover, he is credited with the authorship of Vinayakar 
Tiru Irattai Mani Malai (2) Koil Tiruppapuiar Viruttam (3) 
Tiru Chaupai Viruttam (4) Mummaijikkovai (5) Ulamalai 
(6) Tirukkalambakam (7) Tiruttokai (8)Tirunavukkaracar Tiru 
Ekadsamalai in addition to the Antati on the 63 saints and 
one on Sambandha. He states in stanza 34 of the AntSti 
that he sang an Antati alone on St. Sambandha as already 
stated. If he were the author of the other works he would 
have said so and might have included them in the 
collection. The express statement quoted above from the 
AntSti precludes us from attributing all the other works to 
him. However, I would suggest a critical study of the poems 
themselves. Secondly, a careful study of the chronicles 
describing the canonical settlement will show that the 
stanzas relating to the later Tirumurai are all interpolations. 
We read in stanza 24 that the king wanted to divide the 
sacred hymns found at Ohidarobarm. He divided them into 
seven parts in view of the fact that there are seven mantras, 
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Svadha Svaha^ etc. This stanza is complete by itself. The 
next stanza No. 25 should beo;in with further story, Instead 
of that what do we find ? We find that the thread of the 
narrative is broken after Stanza 24. Moreover, the seven- 
fold division was made by the monarch. But the division 
into 11 Tirumurai is attributed to some indefinite number of 
persons. In stanza 27 the Suzerain steps in and asks Nambi 
to collect the stray stanzas. The simultaneous mention of the 
7 and 11 mantras as the guiding principle in the settlement of 
the canon is confliioting and unacceptable. Hence, we may 
positively assert that four stanzas, 25-28, are interpolations. 

Research scholars ascribe Nambi to different periods, some 
holding that he flourished during the time of Rajaraja I, 
others Gandaraditya and Parantaka I and still others 
Kulottufiga I. The theory that he lived during the reign of 
Rajnraja is apparently sound from the statement found in 
the settlement of the canon and in the early stage of research. 
As regards the other theories, there does not seem to be any 
historical basis. They may safely be ignored. 

Conclusion 

From the foregoing discussion, the conclusion is irresis- 
tible that Aditya KarikSla II was the king who was 
instrumental in bringing about the canonical settlement of 
the 6aiva scriptures. As he is the predecessor of Uttama 
Oola Madurantaka, son of Gandaraditya, who began his reign 
in A.o. 970, Aditya II has to be assigned to the years 966- 
970 A.c. But Nambi A^idar Nambi should have lived not 
only during the lifetime of the king but even before and 
after. We hear him as a grown-up man during the reign of 
Aditiya and he says that Aditya attained salvation during his 
lifetime (Vide stanza 80). Hence, we have to say that he 
was living during the reign of the three kings Suudaracola 
Parantaka, Aditya II Karikala, and Uttarnacola Madurantaka. 
We may assign to him the latter part of the 10th century. 

Soma Sdnpara Dbsikar 
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Vedic Principles of the Constitution of a State 


The relation between the rulers and the ruled is one of 
the most interesting themes dealt with in the Vedas, the 
oldest scriptures of the Hindus. The attention of scholars, 
both Indian and European, hasr perforce been attracted to 
liyrnns which deal with this absorbing topic. They all un- 
animously remark that the raja of the Veda derives his 
power from the people. Zimmer in his 'Altindisches 
Leben,* p. 162, Weber in the ‘Indische Studien', vol. 
XVII, p. 189 and Bloomfield in his ‘Hymns of the Atharvaveda’, 
p. 333 unequivocally observe that in the Veda there 
are references to the election of kings. Geldner substitutes 
acceptance for election (Vedische Studien, vol. ii, p. 303). 
To Macdonell the wording of the verses appears to lend colour 
to either inference (Vedic Index, ii, 211). Whatever the 
actual method adopted, the raja depends for his administra* 
taion, his security in office,hi3 popularity and success in admini- 
stration on the consent of his people. Acceptance of what, it 
might be asked, if there be no offering or proposing of candi- 
dates’ names ? And in the early times, of which the Vedas 
profess to be the record, this offering or proposing could not 
but be out of a number of candidates. 

The king has often been called “the father of the people." 
Characterisation of him as the offspring of his subjects is pecu- 
liar to the Vedas. The people are called his mother, as it is 
they that give birth to him, as it were, out of their womb and 
make him king. 

In Yajurveda, x, 7 we read 

These people of common pleasure, of resplendent 
light, unconquerable, skilled in works and providing 
(for the king) a protection. The rSjS who is the 
child of these subjects, makes his home in their 
(hearts) as in that of the greatest of mothers. 
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And in the Atharvaveda, xv, 9, 1, 2 : 

He goes after the subjects ; the SabhS, the Samiti, the 
army and majesty go after him. 

In one place you find the people spoken of as the greatest 
of mothers to the king, in another the king is directed to 
follow the pleasures of his subjects, as it is then that the 
Sabhft, the Samiti and all that constitutes his kingship 
will follow him. These appear to be the fundamental 
principles, on which the edifice of the Vedio constitution of 
a State has been reared. 

'A question which naturally suggests itself to the student 
of Vedio Polity is how the acceptance or election of the king 
should, according to the Vedas, actually take place. The rSja 
recites before the people in the course of his coronation cere- 
mony a number of verses, one of which may be rendered thus ; 

Of strength art thou the wave that bestoweth 
sovereignty. Sovereignty on me bestow. 

Of strength art thou the host that bestoweth 

sovereignty. Sovereignty on me bestow. — Yajurveda, 
X, 2. 

The authors of Brahmanas substitute water for the 
people in this ceremony, and address this verse to 
water. They, however, state explicitly that the use of water 
is only symbolic.^ The people to them are a sea, a few 
drops of whoso might ; sprinkled on the king, make him 
sovereign ruler. The rite of sprinkling water exists also in 
other countries. 

In the Atharvaveda, iii, v, 6, 7, the raj5, as he assumes 
the symbol of kingship, says ; 

They that are skilled charioteers, wise artisans, 
draw them all, thou mighty symbol I towards me. 

They that are rajSs, makers of the raja, charioteers 
and heads of villages and towns, draw them all, thou 
powerful symbol I towards me. 


i. Satapatha Brahmana, 7, 3, i, 20 
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Two points mentioned in these two verses are worthy of 
special attention. In verse 6, the raja ap[)ear3 to be anxious 
to win the favour of even the poorest classes of his subjects. 
These classes are to be his special care. In verse 7, a class 
of men is spoken of simultaneously as “kings’’ and “makers 
of the king” rajano rajakftah. The phrase “makers of the 
king” we find used also in the RamSyaijn, Ayodhy akSijda, 
Lxvii, 2, where on the death of Dasaratha, the question 
as to who should succeed him in the absence of Kama- 
candra, who had then started on his exile, forms the subject 
of discussion. The poet says : 

As night ended and the sun rose, those twice-born who 
were makers of the king met in the assembly. 

Vasi^tha proposed the name of Bharata, and the makers of 
the king, r&jakartarah, agreed to make him ruler. 

Ere that event, a similar assembly had met on the occa- 
sion of choosing Ramacandra as crown prince. In that 
assembly 

“The raja called together principal men (pradhanan) 
of his dominion, who lived in different cities and 
belonged to different principalities.” ii, 1, 46 

A little further in this very Kat^d^ we read 

“Having perfectly understood the meaning of the 
words of Dasaratha who knew both politics and 
Dharma, the Br^hmar^as, heads of the army, and those 
who had come from cities and principalities met 
in council, and said unanimously to the r&jft who 
they knew was old.” ii, 6, 19, 20. 

These, then, are “the makers of the rfija.” They are 
spoken of in verse 46 of Sarga 1 as principal men— 
Pradhanah. 

Having indicated roughly what classes of men and women 
take part in the election of the king and then help him with 
their advice, we shall now see how these “makers of the rSjfi” 
extend to him the benefit of their counsel. In the Atharva* 
veda, yii, 12, the r&js says : 
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“Leb the Sabhft and the Samifai who supplement the 
rSjS, help ms with their concordance. Whomsoerer 
I meet, let him, 0 fathers, teach me. On your 
assembling, let me apeak well.” 

In this verse the SabhS and the Samiti are styled prajd- 
pater duhitarau. The members of the assemblies are address- 
ed as fathers. This appellation continues to be used even 
now as the title of members of certain modern councils. 
As indicative of their age, experience and learning, as also of 
the high importance of the functions they are called upon 
to perforin, the epithet is apposite. One more point worthy 
of note in the verse is that the rajs approaches the coun- 
cillors to learn from them. How humble is this attitude of 
the king towards the deputies of the people I 

His address continues (vii, xii, 3, 4) : 

“Of these that sit (in this house) I take to me the 
knowledge and glory. Mighty Lord ! make me par- 
taker of the gifts of this whole assembly, 

Your minds that have wandered away, or are taken 
up with this or that theme, I draw to myself. Let 
them be occupied with me. 

The last verse is a polite injunction on the part of the 
king that all councillors should attend to him. 

At many other places, too, the rajS is mentioned in the 
Veda in conjunction with the Samiti. In a verse of the 
?,gveda, his dependence on it is compared to the depen- 
dence of mighty beasts on the forest. 

Thus it is evident from the Vedic references that coun- 
cillors who are the makers of the rSjS constitute a power in 
the realm. The rftjs knits the various interests of the coun- 
try together. The councillors are drawn out of both military 
and civil sections of the population. In the Santi-parva of the 
MahSbhSrata (lxxxv, 7-9) wo meet with the following allocation 
of the number of members to different classes of subjects : — 

4 BrShmaQas, Vaidyas and Graduates 
8 K^atriyas, strong and able to fight 
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21 YaiSyas possessed of ample wealth 
3 Madras, pure and refined 
1 Sata 50 years old 

The allocation of iiurabers is probably proportionate to 
the strength of each section of the population. 

In the next verse it is laid down : 

“Out of these, 8 ministers should be chosen to form 
the cabinet of the rSja.” 

In the ArthasSstra^ of Kautalya we find it laid down 
that the rajas should be guided by the opinion of the majo- 
rity of the members of the Maniripari^ad which Dr. 
Majumdar rightly takes to be a later substitute for the Vedic 
Samiti. If some of the members be absent, their opinion 
may be obtained in writing (Arthasastra, Mysore ed., p. 29). 

In brief, we may take the Polity of the Veda to take its 
stand primarily on the village, which in all Indian systems 
is the unit of administration. In its internal matters every 
village is autonomous. To the central assembly of the coun- 
try it sends representatives, who with the representatives 
of the military and certain other privileged sections of the 
population, having a special voice in the affairs of the 
realm on account of their high learning and gratuitous 
service, sit in council and choose out of themselves a rajS 
and give him membor.s of his cabinet. The right to sit 
in the village assembly seems to belong to all adult citizens. 
In the Yajurveda (xxii, 22) we find the Furohita praying : 
May the son of yajainana, when he comes of age (yuva) bo 
worthy to sit in the Sabha . 

What place is assigned to women in this constitution is 
a question that requires separate treatment. Here we can 
confine ourselves to a few hints only. The position of women 
ill the Vedic society has been acknowledged by all to have 
been one of respect and equality with men. She is spoken 
of as the “praised one, the joyous one, one that is light, the 


I Shamashastry's Translation, p 33. 
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unbreakable one, the goddess of knowledge, the great one, 
one that has learnt much” (Yajurveda, vili, 43). In 
chapter xxxviii, 3, of the Yajurveda, she is addressed 
as “the bond of law inviolate.” Some of the titles applied 
to her in verse 43 of chapter viii noted above are repeated 
hero too (xxxviii, 2). In verse 3 of chapter xxxviii she i.s 
called “Indrauya usolsab,” the crest of polity. Vedic Polity 
thus seems to keep women invariably in the foreground. 
The Vedic householder, just as he is particular that the priest, 
Brahmamspati should come to his yajna, takes care also 
that the lady of tue house with sweet silvery speech, “devi 
sanrta” should join him in the performance ( Yajurveda, 
xxxvll, 7). She who was the equal partner of her 
husband in the social and religious concerns of his life could 
not have left him alone only in the Council Hall. In Athar- 
vaveda, Xll, 3, 62 the two spouses make expiation for lies 
spoken, among other places, in the assembly, Samiti, where- 
from it is clear ‘that women are entitled to go to the 
assembly. Hymn 4 of Book in of the Atharvaveda 
is considered to have for its subject the election of a king. 
Among electors presumably are mentioned Jayah, women, 
who, it is desired, should be of one mind with the king- 
elect (ill, 4,3). Maternal concerns may not leave women time 
for that busy and worried participation in the administrative 
and political affairs of the State, which, men, free from 
the cares for bringing up children, should reserve practi- 
cally for themselves. But that they should be interested 
in the corporate activities of the State and that their 
intei’ests should be adequately looked after seems to be 
clearly emphasised in this verse. The verse preceding it, 
viz., Atharvaveda, xii, 3, 52 appears to point to the prac- 
tice of returning women to the assembly. A lovely title 
frequently applied in the Veda to women is Furandhili, 
meaning “the support of civic life.” This appellation puts 
the position of women in Vedic Polity in a nutshell. 

This kind of constitution, of which the germs seem to 
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have been laid in the Vedas, has, in an applied and developed 
form, continued to be in vogue in later times. The Buddha 
organised his SaAgha on democratic principles, in imitation 
professedly of the system of administration in vogue in the 
States of those days.^ In ancient inscriptions, of which 
copies have been collected in the epigraphical records of 
India, we come across not only occasional hints as regards 
the existence of Sabhas but sometimes also a detailed des- 
cription of the qualifications of voters and candidates and 
the process of election.^ Greek writers, too, who came 
to India, and made personal observation of the working of 
the administrative systems of this country, mention States 
that were being governed on republican and democratic 
lines.® 

Democracy, therefore, is not foreign to the genius of 
the Indian people. Two very imortant peculiarities of the 
Vedic constitution of a State are, (1) the place of the king is 
that of the highest member of his assembly, and (2) every 
village or town has complete autonomy in its local manage- 
ment, and, thus internally free, it forms an organic part of 
the body politic of the whole country, 

Chamupati 


1 Mahaparinibbanasutta, translated in S. B. E., vol XI, pp. 3!. 

2 For instance Government Epigraphists* Report, 1899, p. 23 
where in an inscription of Uttarmallu the extent of land and the 
amount of Vedic learning which a candidate should possess, and the 
method of writing on tickets the names of candidates and the solemn 
ceremony, which should attend the process of determining which 
candidate is successful, are described in detail. 

3 Vide Arrian^s India, McCrindle's translation, pp. 203, 212. 
Mcgasthenes, McCrindle's translation, pp. 40, I43f., 156. 



Seasons and the Tear-beginning of the Hindus 

Seasons are the most remarkable divisions of the year owing to 
the annual motion of the S4n, In order to explain them clearly it 
is desirable that we should first of all mention some facts of modern 
astronomy relating to the sun*s annual motion. On the 2ist March, 
the sun’s declination as well as right ascension are both zero; from 
2ist March to 2ist June, his northerly declination increases from 
zero to 23 and the right ascension also increases from zero to 90*; 
from 2 1st June to 23rd Sept.> the northerly declination decreases 
from 2354** to zero, while the right ascension increases from zero to 
180®; from 23rd Sept, to 21st December, the southerly declination 
increases from zero to 23 while the right ascension increases from 
180® to 270®; from 2ist Dec. to 21st March, the southerly declination 
decreases from 23^4® to zero and the right ascension increases from 
270® to 360®. The dates used are approximate ones. Near the epochs 
at which the declination is maximum, it changes very slowly. These 
are called solstices. Now since on the 2ist of March, the declination 
of the sun is zero, his diurnal path will coincide with the equator, 
assuming that during that day there is no change of declination. 
Accordingly, the period during which the sun is above the horizon will 
be equal to the period during which he is below the horizon on that 
day. Thus, there will be equal day and night, throughout the earth. 
The same will be the case on the 23rd of Sept. These arc called 
equinoxes. The line joining the positions of the sun at these epochs 
is the line of equinoxes. These four periods have got some peculiar 
characteristics. In northern latitudes from 21st March to 21st June 
the sun remains longer above the horizon than he is below it, during 
one solar day, and the days are, therefore, longer than the nights, 
the 22nd (or 2ist) of June being the longest day. The opposite is 
the case in southern latitudes. Admitting that the accumulation of 
heat during the day bears some proportion to the duration of day-light 
and that the loss of heat during the night bears similar proportion to 
the duration of night, it is concluded that there will be continuous accu- 
mulation of heat during this period and that the period from 21st June 
to 23rd Sept., when also the days are longer than the nights in northern 
latitudes, will be hotter than the ones from 22nd March to 21st June, 
for the latter is preceded by winter (as will be shown presently), while 
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the former is preceded by warm weather. Thus the period from 2ist 
June to 23rd September is called Summer and the previous period, 
Spring. Again, from 23rd September to 21st December as well as 
from 2ist December to 21st March (in northern latitudes), the sun 
remains longer below the horizon, the nights are longer than the 
days ; hence there will be continuous loss of heat, so that these two 
periods will be colder than the rest of the year. Moreover, the second 
period will be colder than the firsts for while the second period is 
preceded by one which is already cold, the first is preceded by 
hot weather. Accordingly, the period from 21st December to 21st 
March is called Winter and that from 23rd September to 21st Decem- 
ber is Autumn. Thus it is seon that the variation in the length of 
the day during the year causes a variation in the seasons and that 
the sun*s annual motion is the cause of the seasons,^ However, it 
may be mentioned here that the Indian seasons are not four but six 
in number, viz., Grisma, Varsa, Sarat, Hemanta, Sita and Vasanta. 
Hence it is obvious that the seasons forming different epochs of one 
year determines the period of the year. Had there been no seasons, 
the period of the year would not have been determined; this is clear 
from the fact that a year began to be reckoned from one Summer, 
or Spring or Winter or Autumn to the next Summer or Spring or 
Winter or Autumn respectively when twelve lunar months were 
complete. 

The Rgveda says that the sun is the cause of the terrestrial 
seasons.® In another place it is more explicit. It says, '‘They (the 
sun and moon) walk by their own power, one after the other (or from 
east to west), as playing children they go round the sacrifice. The one 
looks upon all the worlds, the other is born again and again, deter- 
mining the seasons.” • 

That the seasons were six in numb^/ is mentioned several times 
in the Rgveda, and also their names are given in order in the Tai- 
ttiiiya Sarnhita.* But in some places the number is given as five.* 
Here the Hemanta (dewy season) and the »§i§ira (Winter) were com- 
bined into one. This is explicitly mentioned in the Aitareya Bra- 
hmana — ‘'there are five seasons owing to the combin'^^ion of Hemanta 

1 Vide Dr. D. N. Mallik*s “Elements of Astronomy,” pp. 92* 93 * 

2 Rgveda. i. 75. 3. 3 Rgveda, X. 85. 18. 

4 Tait Samhita, IV. 3. 2 ; V. 6. 23 ; VII. 5. 14. 

5 Tait. Br., ii. 7. 10 ; Aic. Br., i. i. 
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and SWira/' That an attempt was made in the Taittirlya Samhita, 
Taittirlya Brahmana, iSatapatha Brahmana to combine the Hemanta 
and Si^ira is shown in the Kalamadhava,' However, there are passages 
in the Satapatha Brahmana where a variation in the number is men- 
tioned. The general tendency was to fix the number at six,* The 
following is significant in this connection : — '‘The Spring, the Summer, 
and the Rains, these seasons represent the gods j and the Autumn, the 
Winter, and the dewy season represent the fathers.*'* The months 
of the six seasons are thus mentioned : — Madhu and Madhava arc 
the Spring months when plants sprout and trees are brought to ripe- 
ness; Sukra and Suci are the Summer months, when the sun burns 
fiercest (iSukra means clear and ^uci bright) ; Nabhas and Nabhasya 
are the months of the rainy season (Nabhas means mist or cloud); 
Isa and Urja are the Autumn months because in the Autumn food 
(Urja) and juice (plants) ripen ; Sahas and Sahasya are the Winter 
months, because the Winter by force brings these creatures into his 
power; Tapas and Tapasya are the months of the dewy season, because 
during these months it freezes most severely.* In another passage it is 
said, "Rathagritsa and Rathaujas are the two Spring months, Ratha- 
svana and Rathecitra are the two Summer months ; Rathaprota and 
Asamaratha are the two rainy months; Tarksya and Aris^anemi are 
the two Autumn months ; Senajit and Su§ena are the Winter months ; 
Tapas and Tapasya are the two dewy months.* There are several 
passages in the Satapatha Brahmana where five seasons are men- 
tioned.* In this calculation the dewy season (Hemanta) is omitted.* 
In one place the number is given as three>® probably each season 
consisting of four months. It is interesting to note in this connection 


1 Madhavacarya's Kalamadhava, Rtunirnaya section. 

2 Satapatha Brahmana, iii. 4. 3, 17; iii. 6, 4. 19; iv. 4. 5. 18; 
v. 5. 2. 4; vi. 3. 2. 10; vi, 7. I. 18. 

3 iSatapatha Brahmana, ii. i. 3. 3. 

4 iSatapatha Brahmana, iv. 3. i. 14-19; Tait. Samhita, 4. n. 

5 Satapatha Brahmana, viii. 6. i. 16-21. 

6 Ibid., ii. i. 12 ; iii. i. 45 - 10; 3 - 3 - 5 - 9- 4- n ; iii. 6. 4. 

l8 ; iv. I. I. 16. iv. 5. 5. 12 j vi, 2. 2. 8; vii. 2. 3. 9^ viii. 4^1. ii\ ix, 2. 
I, 10 ; xi. 7. 4. 4. 

7 Ibid,, ii. 2. 3. 9. 

8 Ibid., iii. 4« 4. 17* 
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that mention has been made of seven seasons in a year in the Satapatha 
Brahmana.^ In viii. 5. 4. 9. 10 after the mention of seven seasons 
rather a vague explanation has been sought to be given but in conclu- 
sion it has been remarked, “but indeed there are six seasons.” In another 
place an attempt has been made to explain it further ; in verses 9 to 
14 (x. 2.5) the six seasons (Spring, Summer, rainy season, Autumn, 
Winter and dewy season) are described and then it is said that in 
addition to these there are three days, — the days and nights of that 
thirteenth and intercalary month, — which form the seventh season. 

The system of nomenclature beginning with Madhu and Madhava 
had been in vogue for a long time before it was replaced by the system 
of Caitra, Vaisakha, etc. When did this system come into use? From 
the time when the Spring season was known to begin in Caitra. 
That Caitra and VaiSakha were the Spring months is mentioned 
in the Puranas and the Mahabharata, but in later books Phalguna 
and Caitra are said to be the Spring months. But nowhere in 
Indian literature Vaisakha and Jyais^ha are mentioned as the Spring 
months and Caitra a month of the dewy season. Thus it is seen 
that at first Caitra and Vaisakha were the Spring months. In still 
earlier times Madhu and Madhava came to be synonymous with 
Caitra and Vaisakha. In our present system Phalguna and Caitra 
are the Spring months. It is, therefore, clear that the Spring season 
has receded roughly by two months and this could be caused in 4,300 
years approximately. Thus the system of nomenclature, Caitra, 
Vaisakha, etc. came into use as early as 2000 years before the Saka 
era.* Vasanta was considered to be the first of the seasons, and the 
agrayanestis or the half yearly sacrifices were required to be performed 
every Vasanta(Spring). The Taittiriya Brahmana remarks that Vasanta 
is the '‘mouth of the seasons”;* upon this the author of Kalamadhava 
observes “samvatsaropakramarupatvena vasantasya prathamyarn dras- 
tavyam.”* It will be necessary to remind here that the Phalguni 
full-moon was regarded as the “mouth of the year,”* In the Taitti- 
riya Brahmana the year has been compared to a bird, Vasanta (Spring) 

1 iSat.Br,, vi. 6. i. 14; vi.6. 2. 7j viii. 4. i, 23; ix.T.2.3i; ix, 2. 3. 45. 

2 Vide Prof. Jogesh Chandra Roy's "Our Astronomy and As- 
tronomers," p. 161. 

3 Tait. Brahmana, i. I, 2. 6. 

4 Kalamadhava, Calcutta Edition, p. 59. 

5 Tait. Sani., vii. 4. 8. ; Gopatha Br., vi, 19,. 
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is the head, Grisma (Summer) is the right wing, Varsa (rainy season) 
is the tail, Sarat (Autumn) the left wing, and Hemanta (dewy season) 
is the middle part.^ Here the Winter season has been left out. 

About the division of the seasons ^atapatha Brahmana says, 
‘'After Prajapati had created the living beings, his joints (parvan) 
were released. Now Prajapati, doubtless, is the year and his joints 
are the two junctions of day and night (i.e., the twilights), the full- 
moon and new-moon, and the beginning of the seasons. He was 
unable to rise with his relaxed joints ; and the gods healed him by 
means of these havi^-ofiferings; by means of the Agnihotra they healed 
that joint which consists of the two joints of day and night, joined 
that together ; by means of the full-moon and ncw-moon sacrifice 
they healed that joint which consists of the full and new moon, 
joined that together and by means of the three caturmasyas (sea- 
sonal offerings) they healed that joint which consists of the begin- 
nings of the seasons, joined that together.'** This shows that the 
division of the seasons was at first felt necessary for regulating the 
seasonal sacrifices. 

The passage from the Taittiriya Satnhita quoted above states that 
the Citra and Phalgiini full-moons were the beginnings of the year. 
But why should the Citra and the Phalguni full-moon be called the 
beginnings of the year ? Sayana thinks that they were so described 
because they occurred during Vasanta or the first of the seasons. 
This view Dayana propounds in his commentary on Taittiriya Sainhitfi, 
vii, 4. 8. Tilak does not consider the explanation satisfactory and 
he says, “According to all astronomical works Sisira commenced with 
the Winter solstice, and the three seasons of Sisira, Vasanta and Grisma 
were comprised in the Uttarayana as it was then understood. Now 
in the days of the Taittiriya Samhita the Winter solstice fell in the 
month of Magha, and Magha and Phalguna were therefore comprised 
inlSisira, and Caitra and Vai^akha in Vasanta. But in order that Sayana's 
explanation might be correct Phalguna must fall in the Vasanta 
season which as a matter of fact, it did not.*** Sayana, in his com- 
mentary on the Baudhayanasutra and also in the Kalamadhava 
(Cal. cd., pp. 60-61), tried to get rid of this difficulty by proposing a 
double Vasanta — lunar and solar, the lunar to include the months 
of Phalguna and Caitra, and the solar those of Caitra and Vaisakha, 

I Tait. Br., vi. 10. 4, 1, 2 ^atapatha Bn, i. 6. 3. 25-26, 

3 Orion, pp. 62, 63, 
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quoting amongst others Rv., x. 8$. i8, as an authority to show that the 
seasons were regulated by the moon. Tilak remarks on this theory 
of two-fold seasons of Sayana : **The authorities quoted by Sayana 
are not explicit and sufficient to maintain the two-fold character of 
the seasons. It is true that the months in the calendar were all 
lunar, but the concurrence of the lunar and the solar year was always 
secured by inserting an intercalary month whenever necessary. 
Under such a system lunar seasons can have no permanent place. 
Now and then lunar months ceased to correspond with the seasons 
they represented, but this was at once set aright by the introduction 
of an intercalary month/* Therefore, according to Tilak, if we ex- 
clude the correction due to the precession of the eqinoxes, which 
was too minute to be noticed till after hundreds of years, there was 
thus no reason why the lunar seasons should come to be regarded 
as a permanent institution. Moreover, a lunar year is shorter than 
the solar by ii days. Hence, if the solar Vasanta commences on 
the 1st day of the lunar Caitra month this year, it will commence 
on the I2th day of Caitra (lunar) nextfyear and ii days later still in 
the third year, when by the introduction of an intercalary month 
the commencement of Vasanta will again be brought back to the 1st 
day of Caitra, thus showing that the two-fold character of the 
seasons may delay the beginning of Vasanta to VaiSakha (lunar), 
but the season cannot be advanced and brought back to Phalguna. 
No doubt, in the 14th century when Sayana flourished, the Vasanta 
season commenced, as it does now, in the month of Phalguna ; but it 
was so because of the Winter solstice havir.g receded by over full 
one month by that time. This was not understood by Sayana and 
hence he attempted to reconcile the difference on the theory of two- 
fold character of the seasons. Moreover, several Brahmanas and 
Sutras pronounce the full-moon night of the month of Phalguna to 
be the first night of the year, ^atapatha Brahraana (vi. 2. 2. 18) says, 
**the Phalguni full-moon is the first night of the year; the Taittirlya 
(i. I. 2. 8) and the Sankhayana (iv, 5; v, i) Brahmanas contain similar 
passages, while the Gopatha (i. 19) after stating that the Uttara and 
the Purva Phalguni are respectively the beginning and the end of 
the year, adds ‘‘just as the two ends of a thing meet so these two 
termini of the year meet together.'' The Tandya Brahmana (v. 9) 
also says the same thing. 

Thus it is seen that in the early Vedic times the year began when 
the sun was in the vernal equinox ; and as the sun then passed from 
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the south to the north of the equator it was also the commencement of 
his northern passage. In other words, the Uttarayana (according to 
the several astronomical works, Uttarayana is the period of the year 
from the Winter to the Summer solstice'), Vasanta, the year and the 
satras all commenced together at the vernal equinox. The autumnal 
equinox which came after the rains was the central day of the year j 
and the latter half of the year was named the Pitryana or what is 
called now the Daksinayana. Later on, the commencement of the 
year was changed from the vernal equinox to the Winter solstice. It is 
difficult to ascertain definitely the time of the change. But the change 
must have been introduced long before the vernal equinox was in the 
Krttikas, and when this change was made Uttarayana must have 
gradually come to mean the first half of the new year, i.e., the period 
from the Winter to the Summer solstice. Now the Vedanga Jyotisa 
makes the year commence with the Winter solstice, and there are 
passages in the ^rauta Sutras which enjoin that the annual sacrifices 
like the Gavam-ayana, should be commenced at the same time.* The 
Vedanga Jyotisa gives the following positions of the solstices and 
equinoxes : —(rt) The Winter solstice in the beginning of Sravistha 
(Dhanistha), (^) the vernal equinox in lo® of Bharani or the beginning 
of the Krttikas, (c) the Summer solstice in the middle of A§lesa, and 
{d) the Autumnal equinox in 3^ 20' of VaiSiikha. Thus the first year 
of the cycle commenced with the Winter solstice when the sun 
and the moon were together at the beginning of Dhanistha and the 
Uttarayana also began at the same time. Taking the data given in the 
Vedaiiga Jyotisa as his basis, the late Krsna Sastrl Godbole has thus 
calculated the position of the four cardinal points of the ecliptic, 
when the Winter solstice as stated in the Brfihmanas, occurred on 
the full-moon day in the month of Phalguna:— the Winter solstice 
in 3® 20' of the divisional Uttara Bhadrapada, {b) the vernal requinox 
in the beginning of Ardra, {c) the Summer solstice in 10® of Uttara 
Phalguni, and {d) the Autumnal equinox in the middle of Mula. 

The four cardinal points have been thus defined by Suryasid- 
dhanta.*— -‘Tn the middle of the starry sphere, the equinoxes are 
diametrically opposed, so are the two solstices (in the ecliptic)/' 

1 Suryasiddhanta, chap, xiv, lO; Vedaiiga Jyotisa, 5« 

2 Vedanga Jyotisa, 5 ; Afivalayana-Srauta-sutra, i. 2. 14. i; 
ii. 2. 14. 3 and 22; Katyayana-Srauta-sfitra, v, I. i. 

3 Suryasiddhanta, chap, xiv, verse 7. 
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Now to understand this change in the beginning of the year, it 
is necessary to remember that the solar year was sidereal and not 
tropical' and that the great object of the calendar was to ascertain 
the proper time of the seasons. Tliis necessitated a change in the 
beginning of the year, every two thousand years or so, to make it 
correspond with the cycle of natural seasons. The difference between 
the sidereal and the tropical year is 20*4 minutes, which causes the 
seasons to fall back nearly one lunar month in about two thousand 
years, if the sidereal solar year be taken as the standard of measure- 
ment. 

Therefore, the beginning of the year was twice altered owing 
to the precession of the equinoxes, and there are sufficient materials 
in Indian literature to indicate the intermediate changes. The tradi- 
tion of Rudra killing Prajapati, the god of time, for receding towards 
his daughter Rohinl, described in the Aitareya Brahmana* and later 
in the Satapatha Brahmana,® can be interpreted as suggesting the 
great surprise felt at the first notice of these changes. The ancient 
Hindus, who observed the fact as they watched the Naksatras at 
the commencement of the year, could not account for the change, 
and they rightly and honestly believed that it was a great calamity 
that the sun or Prajapati (yajfia or the year) should thus follow an 
unprecedented course. Prajapati, however, was left to be punished 
for his unusual conduct, and there the matter ended for the time 
being. But the question was again taken up when the equinox had 
receded to the Krttikas, The seasons had fallen back by one full 
month and the ancient Hindus altered the year-beginning from the 
Phalguni to the Magha full-moon, while the list of Naksatras was 
made to commence from the Krttikas, instead of from Agrahayana. 
This was quietly done, because the calendar was mainly used for 
sacrificial purposes, and wh^n it was actually observed that the sun 
was in the Krttikas, and not in the MargaSiras, when day and night 
were equal, the commencement of the year was altered to the Krttikas, 
specially as it was more convenient to do so at that time when the 
cycle of seasons has fallen back by one month. But it is doubtful 
whether the real cause was discovered or any attempt was made for 

1 The sidereal year was used even in the Suryasiddhanta, though 
the motion of the equinoxes was then discovered. Suryasiddhanta 

I. 13- 

2 Ait. Br., iii. 33. 3 iSat. Br„ i. y. 4. x. 
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the discovery. The third change was introduced by the VedaAga 
Jyotisa, when the seasons had further receded by a fortnight and 
not by a month. The beginning of the month was altered from the 
fulhmoon to the new-moon during this period, and when this change 
was eflfected in the beginning of the month, the year was made to 
commence, owing to the falling back of the seasons by a fortnight, 
with the new-moon in Dhanistha, as the Vedahga Jyotisa has done. 
The next change was introduced and put into effect by Varahamihira 
in the beginning of the 6th century A.c. when the list of the Naksatras 
was made to begin with A^vim. There is, however, the record of 
an intermediate attempt to reform the calendar in the Mahabharata' 
and this attempt which proved abortive was made when it was 
noticed that the seasons had again receded by a fortnight. In the 
71st chapter of Adiparvan it is narrated that Visvamitra attempted 
to create a new world and to make the Naksatras begin with Sravana, 
instead of Dhanistha, and this story also occurs in the 44th chapter 
of Asvamedhaparvan. This tradition can also be found in other 
Puranas where Visvamitra is represented as endeavouring to create 
a new celestial sphere. It appears, however, that he did not suc- 
ceed, and the Krttika system as modified by the Vedahga Jyotisa 
continued to regulate the calendar until Varahamihira made the list 
of Naksatras begin with ASvini and this last system is even now 
being used.® 

In Varahamihira's time the vernal equinox coincided with the 
end of Revatl and the Summer solstice with Punarvasu; but in two 
places Varahamihira has distinctly referred to the older position of 
the solstices recorded by writers who preceded him. In the Paflca- 
siddhantika he says, ‘*when the return of the sun took place from 
the middle of Aslesa, the tropic (ayana) was then correct. It now 
takes place from Punarvasu.”^ Again in the Brhatsainhita,* he 
mentions the same older position of both the solstitial points and 

1 Mahabharata, Adiparvan, chap. 71, verse 34. 

2 Mahabharata, Asvamedhaparvan, chap. 44, verse 2. 

3 Tilak's Orion, pp, 212-216. 

4 Paficasiddhantika, edited by Thibaut and Sudhakar Dvivedi. 
It has as follows : — 

Asle^ardhad asid yada nivrttih kilosnakiranasya/ 

Yuktam ayanam tadaslt sampratam ayanain punarvasutah// 

5 Bfhatsatphita, chap, iii, i and 2 , 
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appeals to his readers to ascertain by actual observation which of the 
two positions of the solstices is the correct one, whether older posi- 
tion of the solstices or the [>osition given by himself. New in the 
days of Varahamihira the change introduced by the Vedahga Jyotisa 
was in vogue and, therefore, there existed works which placed 
the Winter solstice in the beginning of (divisional) Dhanistha and 
the Summer solstice in the middle of Aslesa. In corroboration 
of the statement by Varahamihira Bhattotpala in his commentary 
on Brhatsamhita, chapter iii, verse i, quotes Garga as follows: — 
‘'firavisthadyat paiusnardhaui caratah sisirah.” This is further corro- 
borated by other quotations by later commentators from the works of 
Garga and Parasara,' This proves, without doubt, that the system 
in which the year commenced with the month of IMfigha, i.e., from the 
winter season was once actually in vogue. Amarasimha states that 
the seasons were comprised of two months each, beginning with 
Magha and three such seasons make one ayana.* In the Maha- 
bharata* it is related that Bhlsma, who possessed the superhuman 
power of choosing the time of his death, was awaiting on his death- 
bed for the return of the sun towards the north from the Winter 
solstice and that this event took place in the first half of the month 
of Magha. It is, therefore, clear that the Winter solstice coincided 
in those days with the beginning of Dhanisthc% and this must have 
been the case as the calendar modified by the Vedanga Jyotisa, 
which made the year begin with the Winter solstice in the month 
of Magha when the sun and the moon were together at the beginning 
of Dhanistha and when the Uttarayana also began, was in vogue. 

Thus we find that in the days of the Kgveda at the vernal 
equinox, when the day and night were equal, the sun was in the 
Mrgasiras and according to Tilak the sun was at first in the Punar- 
vasu ; at the time of the Aitareya Brahmana the sun was then in the 
Rohini or in the Krttikas just preceding RohinJ; and at the time of the 
Taittirlya Sainhita and the later Brahmanas the sun was distinctly 
in the Krttikas at the vernal equinox. In the Vedanga Jyotisa the 
first year of the cycle began with the Winter solstice when the sun 
and the moon came together at the beginning of ^ravistha (Dhanistha), 

1 Garga quoted by Somakara on Vedahga Jyotisa, verse 5. 

2 Amarasimha, i. 4. 13. “dvau dvau maghadimasau syadrtus 
tairayanam trivih.** 

3 Mahabharata, Anusasanaparvan, chap. 167, verses 27 and 28* 
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then it was the new-moon of the month of Magha and the Uttarayana 
began ; the Daksinayana or southerly motion of the sun began in the 
month of ^ravana when the sun was in the middle of Sarpa or Aslesa 
and the moon was in Citra. During the Uttarayana, i.e., during the 
period of the year from the Winter to the Summer solstice the dura- 
tion of day (i.e., the period during which day-light lasts) increases and 
that of night decreases ; the reverse takes place during the Daksinayana 
journey of the sun. But Tilak denies the fact that the year could at any 
time begin with the Winter solstice. He says that a closer considera- 
tion of the ceremonies performed in the yearly satras (sacrifices) will 
show that the Winter solstice could never have been the original 
beginning of these s .tras. “The middle day of the ^anniial satra 
is called the Visiivan day, and it is expressly stated that this central 
day divides the satra into two equal halves, in the same way as the 
Visuvan or the equinoctial day divides the year.' The satra was thus 
the imitation of the year in every respect, and originally it must 
have corresponded exactly with the course of the year. Now, as 
Visuvan literally means the time wlien day and night are of equal 
length, if we suppose the year to have at the time commenced with 
the Winter solstice, the Visuvan or the equinoctial day could never 
have been its central day, and the middle day of the satra would 
correspond not with the equinoctial, as it should, but with the Summer 
solstice.'*- Here we find that Tilak's main argument was based on 
the fact that if the year began with the Winter solstice Visuvan would 
then divide the year in the proportion of 3 to 9, i.e., three months 
on one side of the Vi.suvan and nine on the other, instead of Visuvan 
being the central day. It has been said in the beginning that Vasanta 
was regarded in the Vedic times the first season of the year. Probably 
there were only three seasons — Gnsma, Varsfi and Hcmanta — at 
the time of the Bgveda, In fact, these are the three seasons of 
India. The Satapatha Brahmana has also in one place mentioned 
only three seasons. Regarding the Uttarayana and Daksinayana 
paths of the sun, the f^atapatha Brahmaija lays down that “Vasanta, 
Grisma and Varsa are the seasons of the Devas, 6arat, llemanta and 
l 5 i.<§ira those of the Pitrs, the increasing fortnight is of the Devas, the 
decreasing one of the Pitrs, the forenoon is of the Devas, the afternoon 
of the Pitrs. When the sun turns to the north he is amongst 

1 Ait. Br., iv. 22 ; Taitt. Br., i. 2, 3. 1 ; Tandy a Br., iv. 7, i. 

2 Tilak's OrioH) p, 21. 
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the Devas and protects them, when he turns to the south he is 
amongst the Pitrs and protects them.*^’^ This shows clearly that the 
Uttarayana of the sun began from the vernal equinox and was 
for six months, and the Daksinayana began from the autumnal equinox 
and was also for six months. But in course of time the Uttarayana 
came to mean the period of the year from the Winter to the Summer 
solstice, that is the period from the time when the sun turns towards 
the north till it returns towards the south. This might have been 
a mistake as Tilak said, but this was the view held by the Veda6ga 
Jyotisa. At a later period, however, the year was again made 
to begin from the vernal equinox. 

Next we come to the period of the Samhitas. Varahamihira in 
his Brhat Sanihita, while giving the reason for his writing the book 
says that he will compile in a summary form the views lying scattered 
in the various samhitas written by the ancient authors. Therefore, 
it may be rafely inferred that much of the Brhatsamhita, if not the 
whole, was taken from the ancient Samhitas.^ There we find that the 
Samhitas recognised six seasons to comprise the year which began 
with Sisira (Winter) and that the year commenced with the beginning 
of the Uttarayana journey of the sun. In the Brhatsandiita (Aditya- 
caradhyaya) Sisira (winter) has been mentioned as the first season 
of the year. This meant tliat the year began with the Winter solstice. 
Bhattotpala, the commentator, has in his commentary on the above 
passage of the Brhatsanihita, given a table for the months of the seasons 
prevalent at the time of the old Samhitas. In the Brhatsamhita 
(Utpatadhyaya, verse ^4) Varahamihira has mentioned Madhu and 
Madhava as the Spring months. But then spring comprised the* two 
months Caitra and Vaisakha. Therefore, Winter must have begun 
from Magha and the year beginning with Winter must necessarily have 
commenced from Magha. This was the change introduced by the 
Vedanga Jyotisa which made the year commence with the Winter 
solstice and this was in vogue till the time of Varahamihira. He 
found that in his time the vernal equinox coincided with the 
end of Rovatl and the Summer solstice with Punarvasu. In the 
Paficasiddhantika he remarks, “when the return ol the sun took 
place from the middle of Adle^a, the tropic was then correct. It now 

1 iSatapatha Brahmaiia, il. z. 3. 1*3. 

2 Prof. Jogesh Chandra Roy's **Our Astronomy and Astrono* 
mers,'’ p. 52, 
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takes place from Punarvasu.*^ Varahamihira, therefore, introduced 
a change in the year*beginning and made the list of Naksatras 
commence with ASvinl. The year was then, again, made to begin with 
the vernal equinox, and it was from that time that the Spring season 
came to comprise the two months Phalguna and Caitra. This modified 
year-beginning introduced by Varahamihira has since then been 
current in India and is even now regarded as the correct year- 
beginning. 

Now one thing still remains to be discussed. Why is the year 
called Varga f There must have some connection with Varsa (rainy 
season), and it is surmised that the year must have come to acquire this 
denomination from the fact of .he year beginning with Varsa or 
rainy season at some time or ocher j that is, the year must have 
been made to begin with the commencement of the Daksinayana 
course. But this is found neither in the Vedas nor in the later Bra- 
hmanas and Samhitas, nor is there any mention of this fact in the 
Vedahga Jyotisa. However, Kautilya, in his Arthasastra, says that 
the year in his time began with the Summer solstice at the end of 
Asacjha.* A detailed explanation is found in the Suryaprajiiapti where 
an accouiijt of the seasons is given. There it is said that the seasons 
commence with the Agadha month, though the cycle of five years 
commences with the ist day of the dark half of the month of ^ravana. 
Suryaprajfiapti was written by Mahaviraand this is the only astronomi- 
cal work of the Jaina astronomers which is now available. The Surya- 
prajfiapti mentions the seasons as follows: — the Rains, the Autumn, 
the dewy season, the Spring, and the Summer. Here we notice that 
Hemanta and Sisira have been combined into one and the seasons 
are five in number. The year has been made to begin with the 
rainy season. It is then stated that the seasons are of two kinds, 
the solar* and the lunar. The solar season is equal to two solar 
months or 6i days, but the cold season has got four months. Re- 
garding the lunar seasons it is said that in one sidereal revolution 
of the moon, the lunar seasons are six. Hence in the cycle of 5 
years which is equal to 67 sidereal revolutions of the moon there 
are 6x678402 lunar seasons. In one lunar season there are 4Sf 
days, The reason for this is as follows : — One sidereal revolution 
of the moon 86 seasons. Now one sidereal revolution is equal to 
2 j\\ days. Therefore, one season is equal to 27|tT-684jf days. 


Kautilya's ArthadSstra, Book II, KalamSna, 
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Now let US come to the description of the seasons in the astro- 
nomical Siddhantas. We have already said that Varahamihira made 
the year begin with the vernal equinox in the montlis of Phalguna. 
J^ut in the Suryasiddhanta the year has been described to begin 
with the Winter solstice. Suryasiddhanta says, '‘from the Winter 
solstice, the periods during which the sun remains in two signs are 
the seasons named successively : — (l) Sisira (very cold), (2) Vasanta 
(spring), (3) Grisma (hot), (4) Varsa (rainy season), (5) ^arat (Autumn) 
and.(6) Hemanta (cold).' This clearly shows that the Suryasiddhanta 
used tlie system which was in vogue before the time of Varahamihira 
and it was the system introduced by the Vedahga Jyotisa. There is, 
therefore, no doubt that this portion of the present Suryasiddhanta 
which exactly tallies with the description given in the text of the Surya- 
siddhanta included in Varahamihira's Pancasiddhantika, must have 
come down from the ancient Saurasiddhanta. However, Jlhaskara 
begins the seasons from Vasanta and in giving a descriptive account 
of the six seasons he has indulged his love for poetry, endeavouring 
to write 'something calculated to satisfy the fancy of men of literary 
taste. ^ 

We have thus given in detail the traditional year-beginnings 
along with the seasons recorded in the Vedic literature, in the 
Vedauga Jyotisa and the later Siddhanta works. This is a continuous 
record of the year-beginnings from the oldest time down to the pre- 
sent day in the religious as well as astronomical literature of India. 
This account of the successive attempts of the ancient Hindus for re- 
gulating the calendar so that the year might concur with the seasons, 
gives a conclusive proof of their sound knowledge of the astronomical 
phenomena like the precession of the equir.oxes and is a living 
testimony to their keen interest for and deep ip.sight into the changing 
mysteries of the heavens. 

SUKUMAR RANJAN DaS 


1 Suryasiddhanta, chap. XIV, verse 10. 

2 SiddhantafBromani, chap, xii, verses i-io. 



Asoka’s mission to Ceylon and some connected problems 


There is yet considerable difference of opinion regarding the 
date and the process of the conversion of Ceylon to Buddhism, and 
scholars are not wanting who hold that although Ceylonese Buddhism 
is an undeniable fact it is difficult to believe that it was the work of 
Asoka, and that Malieiidra and Sahghamitra were ever historical 
persons entrusted with the mission. V. A. Smith ^ cites the authority 
of Oldenberg- to show that the entire account as given in the Ceylon 
chronicles is a myth and that the inscriptions of Asoka are silent 
about Ceylon. Buddhism certainly was introduced into Ceylon at 
an early date, but the process was much slower tlian it is generally 
represented to have been. 

Subsequently this opinion seems to 4 )ave been modified when, 
in the Early History of India (^ih Ed., 1924, pp. 193, 195), it is 
admitted that Asoka is responsible for the conversion of Ceylon, but 
it took place late in his reign. This conclusion is apparently based on 
the following assumptions : — 

(0 Asoka’s inscriptions, particularly R. E., II and XIII, while 
mentioning the foreign missions of the great Jhiddhist Emperor of 
India, arc absolutely silent about Ceylon and Mai endra ar.d 
Sanghamitra. 

(2) Asoka mentions 'rainraparni in I lie above two Rock Edicts, 
but it is to be taken as meaning the riven* of that name which flows 
llirough the Tinnevelli district in the extreme soutli of tlie p.eninsula.* 

(3) It is difficult to believe that ?daheiuira came flying through 
the air, '*as flies the king of swans,” and that his fiist discourse con- 
verted the king and forty thousand of his subjtcts.'* It is rather more 
natural to suppose that as Asoka’s mission to the Tamil countries 

1 Ind. Ant. 1918, pp. 48-0 ; Asoka (R. I. Series, 1919), pp. 47 S. 

2 Intro, to the Vinayapitakam, by Oldenberg, vol. i, pp. lii-lv. 

3 Imp. Gaz. of India (1908), sub. voc. Tambraparni, pp. 215-16 ; 
llultzsch, JRAS. (1910), p. 1310, 11.4. Ilultzsch, Cor[)Us Ins. Ind. 
(vol, I), p, xxxix ; p. 3, n. 10. Although he revi-os his opinion and 
takes TSmraparni to mean Ceylon, he .‘^till maintains that it was the 
name of a river in S. India. A[)parcntl\' he kee[)s the problem open. 

4 V. Smith, Asoka, p. 50. 
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was quite successful, as testified by the Chinese travellers of the 
5th and yth centuries^ Mahendra took ship at some port in southern 
India and adopted steps for the conversion of Ceylon.'^ 

The fact that we do not find in the inscriptions of Afioka any 
mention of Mahendra and Sanghamitra is in no way surprising. 
Asoka’s inscriptions are very terse ; they do not give us any names, 
either of the prince governors or officers or the Buddhist sages who 
found favour with him, and even the Emperor's name occurs in only 
one inscription (Maski). InR. E., XIII where the foreign missions 
are mentioned, they are not associated with any names save that 
of Piyadasi, and therefore it is but natural that even if they include 
the Ceylonese mission it would not give us the pames of persons who 
conducted the movement An argumentum silentio is no argu- 
ment, and we cannot infer from it the non-existence of Mahendra and 
the impossibility of the Ceylonese mission. Moreover, the names of 
Mahendra and Sanghamitra were certainly more important and 
venerable to the monks of Ceylon than to Asoka himself, and while 
R, E., XIII speaks only of the foreign missions and not of the 
missioners, the monkish chronicles give a detailed account of these 
missions and of the missioners associated with them.* 

Regarding the contention whether the inscriptions of ASoka refer 
to Ceylon, it is easier to be precise. The pivot of controversy is the 
word ‘Tambapanni' occurring in R. E., XIII in connection with the 
foreign missions. ‘Tambapanni,' no doubt, may mean the Tinnevelli 
district in the extreme south. But it is a modern identification,® and 
we are not sure if that was the name of the river in the Asokan age. 
If we are to arrive at a proper identification, we must know what 
country in the days of Asoka was called by that name. Here both 
indigenous and foreign sources come to our aid. 

1 V. Smith, A^oka, pp. 48-50. 

2 Geiger, Mahavainfia, p. 82. 

3 Imp. Gaz. of Ind. (1908), pp. 215-16. 

The Tamils 1800 years ago' by V. Kanaka Sabhai, p. 23. The 
river Tamraparni became important in later times. Its old name, in 
Tamil, was *Sembil.' 

In the Beginnings of S, Ind. Hist, by S. K, Aiyangar, pp. 62-3 
a passage is quoted from the Riimayana to prove the existence of 
the river in S. India ; but as the author admits, the passage in question 
may be comparatively modern. 
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In the chronicles of Ceylon we get a full account of the names by 
which the island was known. In the days of the three former Buddhas 
the island had the names of Ojadipa, Varadipa and Mandadipa.’ At 
the time of Buddha, and consequently of Vijaya, the port of landing 
and the city founded near it, was called Tambapanni.® At the time 
of Vijaya’s successor Panduvasadeva the port was called ‘Tammena*.® 
It was also called Tammapanni in the days of Mahendra and conse- 
quently of Asoka, and the island was so called because the dust of 
the place which stuck to the hands and knees of Mahendra and his 
followers was copper-coloured.^ The name, therefore, was that of the 
port and the city originally, but afterwards it covered the whole island. 

P'oreign writers also speak of Ceylon under the name of ‘Taprobane’. 
In the 1st century A.C. Ptolemy wrote : “Opposite Cape Kory, which 
is in India, is the projecting point of the island of Taprobane, which 
was called formerly Simoundou, and now Salike.'’* VVe may 
remark here that Simoundou probably stands for Mandadipa men- 
tioned in the Ceylon chronicles. The author of the Periplus,® belong- 
ing to the same country as Ptolemy, says that the old name of 
the island was ‘Ta[)robane\ 

. These foreign accounts of the post-Asokan period are also confirm- 
ed by an almost contemporary account, that of Megasthenes. 
Megasthenes says that “'raprobane is separated from the mainland by 
a river ; that the inhabitants are called Palaiogonoi, and that their 
country is mor6 productive of gold and large pearls than India*’' It 
is therefore reasonable to hold that Tambapanni referred to in 
Anoka’s R.E. II and XIII stands for Ceylon and not for the Tamra- 
parni river in Southern India (which is a comparatively modern 
name) or the adjoining country. 

1 Dip;, I, 73; IX, 20 ; Maha., XV, 59, 93» 127. 

2 Dip., IX, 31 ; Rajavali, p. 16 (Gunasekara) where it is called 
Tammanna-Tota. 

3 Rajavali, p. 20. 4 > 30» 3^' 

5 M'Crindle’s Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, p. 247. 

6 Schoff, p. 47. 

7 M’Crindle’s Ancient India as desciibcd by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, p. 62. 

The reference to Tamraparnika as a kind of gem in Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra (Book II, ch. XI) is not relevant to our enquiry, as the 
problem of the age of the treatise is still an open question. 

DECEMBER, 1928 
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The Ceylonese story of Mahendra’s aerial flight to the island 
may be a little over-done, but it is quite of a piece with other 
stories connected with the foreign missions. Almost all the missioners 
are said to have possessed ‘‘great magical powers," and many of them, - 
besides Mahendra, pass through the air and perform other miracles.* 
The point, therefore, is taken out of the argument of V.A. Smith 
that it was from a southern port, and not directly, that Mahendra 
went over to the island. On the other hand, there are undeniable 
i' .i to show that Mahendra went straight to Ceylon and that the 
Tamil country had very little to impose, in matters of religion at 
least, upon the neighbouring island. The arrival of Mahendra was 
not, as Smith holds, synchronous with the first intrusion of 
Buddhistic ideas, nor is it tenable as Cunningham^ supposes, that there 
was no intercourse between India and Ceylon before Mahendra. 
In spite of their legendary character, the Ceylon chronicles enable us to 
arrive regarding the matter under enquiry at some general truths, 
which only stiff scepticism can deny. In the Dlpavanisa, mention is 
made of the visits of the previous Buddhas, Kakusandha, Kona- 
gamana and Kassapa. This may be a pure fiction. But the account 
that Vijaya landed in Ceylon and established the historical dynasty 
of the island, that Panduvasadeva came from India to succeed Vijaya, 
that he married a Sakya princess brought over from India, that 
Pandukabhaya built religious edifices for Nirgranthas, Brahmanas, 
Parivrf jakas and Ajivikas, and that Devananipiya Tissa sent a mission 
to Asoka who was Tissa’s ‘"dear ally" has a value of its own 
when taken together, and it points unmistakably to the conclusion that 
from the time of Vijaya onwards there was a constant intercourse 
between India and Ceylon, which might have influenced the socio- 
religious ideas of the islanders so as to make them afterwards 
amenable to the teachings of Asoka.® That the way was gradually 
prepared for the introduction of Buddhism is also hope out by the 
inscriptions of ASoka. In R.E. II, ASoka says that everywhere in his 
dominions and in the frontier kingdoms of the Colas, Pandyas Kerala- 
putras, Satiyaputras, and of Tamraparni, as well as in those of king 
Antiochus and his neighbours he had established medical treatment of 
two kinds, that for men and that for animals. We are fully aware of the 


1 Dip., VIII, S-I2 ; Maha., XII, il, 31. 

2 Anc. Geo. of India, p. 561. 

3 Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. III, pp, 13, 14. 
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existence of diplomatic relations between the Maurya sovereigns and 
the kings of Syria which might have facilitated A^oka^s philanthropic 
measures. Is it too much to hold, in a similar strain, that in 
the case of Ceylon also there had been, from an earlier time, relations 
of some sort with the Magadha house ? Asoka’s R.E. II does 
not mean th«e introduction of Buddhism, but of the Buddhistic idea of 
kindness and non-killing, which paved the way for the introduction, 
later on, of Buddhism proper, as recorded in a subsequent edict, 
R.E„ XIII. 

Nor, in the absence of any positive proof, can it be maintained 
that it was from the Tamil country that Mahendra went over to the 
island. In fact, there are traditions which cannot be altogether 
neglected, pointing to the conclusion that Anoka's missions were not 
as successful in the Tamil country as in Ceylon, that Ceylon main- 
tained a cultural integrity of its own and to some extent influenced, 
rather than being itself influenced by, the religion of the mainland. 

The story of the famine of 12 years in the time of Candragupta 
Maurya, during which a section of the Jaina community under 
Bhadrabahu migrated to Southern India, is associated with the abdica- 
tion of Candragupta Maurya and his death ai Sravana-Belgola in 
Belola in Mysore.' 

It shows that Jainism in Southern India was older than the 
Buddhism of Asoka by at least half a century. In the days of A^oka, 
the older religion might have been pushed back by Buddhism, but 
that the latter was not a popular cult and did not have a permanent 
hold on the country is evident from the subsequent history of the 
South. In Hemacandra's Parisistaparvan (XI, 89-102) it is related 
that Samprati, the successor of Asoka and a zealous convert to the 
Jaina faith, sent missionaries to the Andhras and the Dramilas, 
brought the uncivilised nations under the influence of Jainism and 
made the southern country fit for the settlement of Jaina monks. 
That this story is not a pure fiction but has a substratum of truth is 
amply borne out by the fact that notwithstanding Anoka's Buddhistic 
propaganda the southern nations ultimately gave up Buddhism and 
came to cherish the Digambara Jainas and the iSaiva religion.® At 

1 Lewis Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the. Inscriptions, pp. 4 fF, 
V. Smith, Early History of India, 4th Edition, pp. 154, 458. 

2 S. K. Aiyanger, Beginnings of South Indian History, pp. 
99, 100. The Mauryas were in hostile occupation of forts on the 
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the time of Hiuen Tsang, in the Cola country and the country round 
about Madura the few Iluddhist monasteries vVere in a ruinous con- 
dition in the Pandya and Pallava countries there were numerous 
Hindu gods and Jaina temples and ascetics. Not only this, the 
Buddhism of Southern India owed a great deal to Ceylon, and 
Conjeeveram was long a Buddhist centre which kept up intercourse 
with both Ceylon and Burma.® 

Having established the hypothesis® that ‘Tambapanni^ of the 
Asokan edicts is no other than Ceylon, and that Ceylonese Buddhism 
was not a graft from the Southern Indian stock but a direct import 
from the north, it would be well for us now to attempt to find put the 
date of the conversion of Ceylon. 

References to Tambapanni are found only in R.E.s II and XIII. 
Of these, as we have seen, R.E. II concerns itself with the provision 
of medical treatment in the foreign countries, and not with the intro- 
duction of Buddhism. The conversion of these countries was a 
later achievement for which the way was prepared by Anoka’s philan- 
thropic activities in these regions. Hence it follows that R.E. XIII 
was later in date than R.E. II, and in fact, it is more reasonable to 
hold that the edicts of Asoka are not complete sets, as Senart 
indicates,^ but rescripts incised at different times, either singly or 
in groups as occasions arose.® This conclusion is strengthened by the 
following facts among others : 

(i) Referring to the Kalsi rock, Hultzsch (Corpus, XI) admits that 
as the last portion of thejnscription is written in a bolder type and 

northern border ot the Tamil land, and hostility between Southern 
Hinduism and Northern Buddhism led to the expulsion of the 
northerners when the paramount power weakened. 

1 Watters, Yuan Cliwang, vol. H, pp. 224, 228. 

2 Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. I, p. xxv. 

3 My conclusions have been confirmed, although in an indirect 
way, by Soma Sundara Desikar’s article, the Mauryan Invasion of 
Tamilakam (I HQ., vol, IV, no. I, pp. 135 ff.). 

4 Ind. Ant., 1891, pp. 236ff. 

5 H. K. Dev quoted in D. R. Bhandarkar's A^oka, pp. 47, 47 n.l 
266ff. Prof. Bhandarkar began with a correct assumption but ended 
with the conclusion that the dates in the different Rock Edicts 
refer to the events narrated and not to the actual engraving, and 
that the whole set was engraved as one document late in his reign. 
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a separate face of the rock is utilised^ this last portion probably was 
of a later date. 

(2) Portions of the 13th Edict of the Shahbazgarhi group were 
traced out on the back of the main rock (Corpus, XII). 

(3) The Dhauli rock does not contain Edicts XI to XIII of the 
Girnar version, but compensates for them by two separate edicts 
(Corpus, XIII). 

(4) The Mansera group is engraved on three boulders ; the 13th 
and the 14th are incised on the third boulder (Corpus, XII, XIII). 

(5) At Jaugada the main set is inscribed in two tablets, and a 
third tablet contains the two additional edicts and are enclosed in 
a separate frame (Corpus, XIV). 

(6) The Delhi-Topra pillar is unique of its kind, because it alone 
gives the seventh and the most important edict. But the concluding 
portion of this last edict runs all round the pillar (Corpus, XVI). This 
shows that probably it was incised last, at a later date, and therefore, 
for want of space, which was originally calculated to contain six and 
not seven edicts, the last one was made to run round the whole 
shaft 

(7) The three Minor Rock Inscriptions of the Mysore State 
(Siddhapura, Brahmagiri and Jatinga-Ramesvara) contain an extra 
edict which is not found in the northern versions. 

(8) The Girnar R.E.s are all separately engraved and separated 
by horizontal lines. The reason probably is that as each edict was 
written, it was thought fit by the engraver to mark off the preceding 
one by a line, 

(9) Each edict begins with the word ‘Devanampiya’ and gives a 
separate sentiment. It is a self-contained whole, and the connection 
between the edicts in one inscription is more accidental than real. It 
is quite possible that there should not be any incongruity in the edicts 
being placed together, as the ideas of ASoka are everywhere almost 
the same, all pertaining to the Dhamma he inculcated, 

(10) The edicts of Aaoka give different dates in one and the 
same inscription. Nowhere is a date given which may be regarded 
as the date of the entire inscription. Either a single edict or a group 
of edicts is dated out of the whole set, and therefore there were 
different engravings at different times with dates. 

If we assume, therefore, that the edicts in each inscription were 
not inscribed as a complete set, but at different dates on different 
occasions, we shall not be wrong if we assign the R. E.s specially to 
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different dates. Some of them were engraved in the 13th, and some 
in the 14th year after A^oka^s coronation. But the real difficulty lies 
with the dating of the 13th R. E. which gives an account of the 
foreign missions. Senart and others who have taken the series as one 
document have unhesitatingly assigned the edict in question to the 
14th year— the latest date in the inscription. Others,* while regarding 
the entire series as one single document, are of opinion that the actual 
engraving could not have been done before the 28th regnal year, the 
year in which Pillar Edict VII was issued. This sort of argument 
raises three difficulties. 

(1) It is difficult to understand why Asokdit cofitrary ^0 his usual 
practice^ should postpone the actual engraving of this set of edicts 
till at least 14 years had elapsed after the occurrence of events des- 
cribed by a majority of them. 

(2) Granting that the date of the engraving was not earlier than 
the 28th year, it does not follow that R. li. XIII particularly, records 
events which took place in that year or a little later. They might 
have occurred very much later. In short, we are again in a chrono- 
logical difficulty, and it is impossible to fix a date for the events 
discussed within a reasonably short period. Again, the sponsors of 
the above argument have been forced to take up this position because 
they have taken R.E. II and XIII to refer to the same events, 
and have hence come to the conclusion that the entire series was 
engraved at one and the same time, and that not earlier 
than the 28th regnal year. They found it difficult to explain 
the dates as given in R.E. Ill, IV and V, But as I have pointed 
out, R. E. II is different from R.E. XIII in its content, and, there- 
fore, even assuming that R, E. II was inscribed in the 13th year, 
we shall not be wrong if we assign a later date to R. E. XIII. 

(3) Moreover, their argument rests on the assumption that Pillar 
Edict VII is a resume of the acts of Dhamma performed by Asoka 
till his 28th year. This assumption, which is that of almost all 
scholars who have dealt authoritatively with the subject, is, I think, 
erroneous, and even if not wholly so, it is 'dangerous to build chrono- 
logical conclusions on an uncertain piece of evidence. 

(a) Rhys David's position is untenable. Unable to account for 
the stupas and monasteries and the missions to the Greek countries. 


I Cf. Bhandarkar's ASoka, pp, 47 n, i, 267-8. 
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which he regards as ‘'mere royal rhodomontade/*^ he says that Pillar 
Edict VII sums up all the other measures he had taken for the 
propagation of the Dhamma.* Granting the Ceylonese version of 
the missions to be correct, is it reasonable to hold that ASoka himself 
should omit the foreign missions which he mentions twice in 
R. E. II and XIII ? Even the Ceylonese mission is left out, which, 
according to Rhys Davids, is a reality. 

(b) V. Smith regards Pillar VAict VII as a resume of measures 
taken by Asoka ‘'within his empiie.*'^ This interpretation is not 
warranted by the edict, and is presumably set up to explain the 
omission of foreign missions. He also contradicts himself when he 
says that in Section III of his analysis^ there may be an allusion 
to the foreign missions. If, again, the edict in question deals with 
internal measures only, why does it omit altogether the erection of 
the innumerable stupas and monasteries which certainly formed an 
integral part of Asoka’s work in the line ? 

(c) Again, Pillar Edict VII need not be regarded as a summary 
of Asoka’s achievements in the propagation of the Dhamma. If a 
summary was at all in his contemplation, it should have been firstly 
exhaustive, secondly written towards the close of his reign and not 
about ten years earlier, thus omitting some of the most important 
achievements with which he is credited. That it is not exhaustive 
is clear from the fact that it omits the erection of innumerable stupas 
and monasteries which, according to the Ceylon chronicles, were 
erected soon after his conversion.* Hinen Tsang mentions more 
than eighty stupas and monasteries ascribed to Asoka, without count- 
ing the legendary five hundred convents in Kashmir and other large 
indefinite groups in other countries.* If the number of these 
structures is credible, we cannot by any stretch of imagination confine 
them to the last ten years of Asoka. vVe should, on the contrary, 
regard the erection of these stupas and monasteries as covering the 


1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (1916), p. 298. 

2 Ibid., p. 304. 3 V. A. Smith, Asoka, p. 212. 

4 Ibid., p. 209. 

5 Dip., vi, 99 ^ Malia., v, 79-80 ; also Divyavadana (tr. Cowell 
and Neill), p. 379. This was also the tradition current in Yuan 
Chwang’s time. Watters, Yuan Chwang, vol. II, pp. 91, 158. 

6 V, Smith, Asoka, p. 109. 
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whole reign, and even V. A. Smith believes that the A§okarama or 
Kukkutiirama was the first fruits of the emperor\s zeal as a convert.^ 

The foregoing considerations tend to show that R. E. XIII need 
not necessarily belong to the 14th year of Asoka’s reign, nor should 
it be referred to the last ten years on the basis of a wrong interpreta- 
tion of Pillar Edict VII. The date of the foreign missions of A§oka, 
or properly speaking that of R. XIII, is, therefore, to be found out 
in other ways. 

Here we are on uncertain ground, and we are compelled to take 
some accounts and some arguments on trust. The foreign missions 
figure prominently in the Asokan edicts and the monkish chronicles 
of Ceylon, and however prejudiced we may be regarding the authenti- 
city of the chronicles when they speak of events prior to ASoka's 
time, we are perfectly justified in regarding as facts of history the 
account from the time of ASoka downwards, rejecting, however, the 
embellishments tending to make the whole thing unreal. From 
henceforward we are strengthened in our convictions by the concurrent 
testimony of the Asokan monuments and the relic caskets of the 
Sanchi Topes.® In the Ceylon chronicles these missions are asso- 
ciated with the council of Pataliputra where the resolve was made 
to make Buddhism, purged of its impurities and heresies, a world 
religion. The accounts of the Buddhist councils have been examined 
threadbare by orientalists, and whatever doubt there may be regarding 
the first two councils, there is perfect unanimity regarding the histori- 
city of the Council of Pataliputra. The only systematic account of 
this Council is given in the southern Buddhist works. The Dip. (VII, 
37, 44) states that the Council took place in 236 A.B. ; according 
to the Maha. (V, 280) it was held in the 17th year of AiSoka, The 
date of this Council has long been a subject of controversy, Rhys 
Davids® and Kern^ take for granted the traditional date (i8th year), 
A more sceptical but, nevertheless, logical attitude is that of V. Smith 
who says that it rests on tradition only, and took place **at some 


1 Smithes A§oka •, JRAS., 1901, p. 846 apparently on the 
authority of Hiuen Tsang (Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, vol. II, p. 95)» 

2 Copleston, Buddhism, pp. 179-180. 

3 Buddhism, p. 224. 

4 Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. XI2. 
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undetermined date/*' But in the present case, as we shall see, there 
is a substratum of truth underlying the Ceylonese account. 

Candragupta Maurya came to the throne in 325 b.c.® He reigned, 
according to the unanimous testimony of the Puranas and the 
Ceylonese and Burmese traditions, for 24 years. Bindusara reigned 
for 25 years.® Therefore the year ^of ASok*s accession is 276 B.C.* 
Now the set of dates of the Hellenistic kings in R. E. XIII as given 
by Senart* places them all between B.C. 260 and 258.® Therefore 
the date of R, E. XIII, and consequently of the foreign missions of 
Asoka, falls between the i6th and the i8th year of his reign. And 
this is in perfect agreement with the Ceylonese date of the Council 
of Fa^aliputra and the conversion of Ceylon by Mahinda. 

My chronological argument leaves the pre-sacramental years of 
A§oka altogether out of account, as I believe all kinds of testimony 
run counter to the Ceylonese tradition. In addition to the arguments 
advanced by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar,^ it may be remarked that 
ASoka, although full of remorse for the Kalinga war and solicitous 
for the preservation of human life, never alludes in any of his edicts 
to the slaughter of his brothers before he came to the throne. More- 
over, there are gross inaccuracies in the southern tradition tending 


1 JRAS., 1901, p. 853. 

2 I adhere to the view of Senart •{ Inscriptions of Piyadasi, 
Ind. Ant., 1891, pp. 236ff.), Jayaswal (JASB., vol. IX, 1913, pp. 3i7ff.) 
and S. Pradhan (Chronology of Ancient India, pp. 238-9), and 1 shall 
adduce other arguments in favour of this date in a subsequent paper. 

3 I take the unanimous testimony of the Puranas, as there is 
some difference in other accounts. The Dip. ignores it j in the Maha. 
(V. 18) it is 28 years, whereas in the Burmese tradition it is 27 
(Bigandet, The Life or Legend of Gautama, vol. II, p. 128). 

4 This is also the date arrived at on other grounds by Jayaswal, 
JASB. (1913), pp. 317 ff- 

5 Incl. Ant., 1891, pp. 236 ff. 

6 Bfeloch’s dates, as given in 'Griechische Geschichte’ and 
accepted by D. R. Bhandarkar in his ASoka, p. 48, differ from Senart’s 
mainly on account of Alexander of Corinth superseding Alexander 
of Epirus ; and this identification has been broached apparently to 
suit a different chronological solution, 

7 Afoka, pp. 9 ff. 
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to make the whole story unreal. In the Maha. the brothers of Atoka 
are numbered 90 at one time and 99 at another,* and in the Burmese 
account we find BindusSra having loi sons.* 

JYOTIRMAY Sen 


Is Indo- Aryan Invasion a Myth ? 

How in the last century, after Sir William Jones had in 1786 
declared the common parentage of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, German & 
Celtic (to which were added Avestan, Slavonic, Albanian and 
Armenian by Bopp in 1833-35 ), theories concerning the origin 
of the human race in general and the so-called Aryan race in particular 
grew up like mushrooms in Europe, — all this is recent history and has 
been lucidly described by Isaac Taylor.® Max Muller is very much 
at fault in this respect, as it is his charming style that is responsible 
to a large extent for the propagation of the myth about the Indo-Aryan 
Invasion. His first proposition about racial affinity being a neces- 
sary corollary to a linguistic one was adversely criticised by Paul 
Broca and others followed by Topinard and has been definitely discard- 
ed as untenable. It is therefore doubly strange that the 2nd corollary 
suggesting the Invasion has been tenaciously supported in School 
Text Books, Govt. Publications and the recent work of such an 
impartial and sound scholar as Dr. A. B. Keith,* But the wonder 
is that it has been stated in an extreme form by a philologist like Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji.* 

Quite recently 1 went through the magnum opus of Dr. Ch alter ji 
and found that in secs. 23-26 vODB) he repeats the old assertion. I 
wrote to him asking, '‘What are the proofs of an Aryan Invasion?’' And 
to help him in understanding my point I further wrote : “Keith simply 
notes some points from the Bgveda in the JR AS, which prove, if at all, 
only gradual immigration — but nothing else. [This also will appear to be 
incorrect]. Then what do you mean by saying that probably land-hunger 


1 Tumour's Intro, to the Maha., pp. xlvi, xlvii. 

2 Bigandet., vol. II, pp. 128, 

3 OAS 4 REV 


5 ODB 
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made the Aryans invade India ? (Secs. 23*26, ODB). It supposes two 
things : (l) that there was a people of foreign origin called Aryan, 
and (2) that it invaded India. Now you will admit that for the second 
point there is no evidence except of course surmise and speculation, 
which, you will say, follow from the first. But what is the evidence of 
the first ? Ethnological ? None. Linguistic ? You will say— yes. 
Sanskrit or Vedic ? If the latter, it is a language connected very 
closely with Avestan, Latin, Greek, etc., all foreign. But does that 
prove foreign origin ? If looked into analytically /Atf very language proves 
that the speakers of Vedic were originally non-Aryans. Otherwise how do 
you account for the presence of t, th, d, dh in the oldest extant record of 
the Rgveda ? Would that have been possible if the original speakers of 
proto-Vedic cam^. to India and composed the Bks ? Would you 
expect Indians in England writing Hindi like ham iumko jane bolia hai 
— or, were this the only piece of evidence available of ‘*an Indian 
Invasion,** would you not rather conclude that it is the speech of an 
Englishman who had learnt Hindi ? Can a whole people borrow a 
foreign sound-system, as the present-day theory seems to suggest 
that the hordes of foreign Aryans came and settled in India, and 
after a long t’me when they had acquired the t, th, d, dh sound, 
began composing the hymns ? Then consider the fact that in the 
Bgveda no old home is remembered— their most beloved place {ambi- 
tame nadltame devitaine Sarasvati — Ev., II, 41, 16; devanirmitam defiant 
— Manu, 2, 17, 18 ; Ram., i, 9, 23 — the country established by God) is 
in India. Have you ever found cultured foreigners forgetting their 
old homes ? The Sumerians remembered theirs,^ so did the Hebrews,* 
so do the Santals.^ It is impossible to forget it unless a long period 
of darkness and relapse to savagery intervenes. Have you ever 
found cultured foreigners forgetting their old homes and be- 
coming enamoured of their newly made conquest ?*' I received 
a reply from which it seems that he has modified his former 
opinion. For he writes, “A number of tribes of Aryan people 
came to India — not a whole nation — to swamp the land.** But, 
even as regards this, what evidence is there to support their 
presence in India ? Or, which is the same thing, what is the 

1 RagoziiVs Chaldea, pp. 185 ff., and their Epic explained by 
me in JBORS (1920), pp. 225 ff. 

2 The Bible, I, chs. i, 2, 

3 Skrefsrud's Grammar of the Santhal Language, Preface. 
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evidence that some of the tribes mentioned as Aryans in the Rgveda 
were foreigners ? Tlie recent discovery of fine cities and advanced civi- 
lization — more advanced than can be postulated for the Iiido-Iranian- 
speaking people— at Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro dating back to 3,000 
B.C. has had the further effect of modifying the former theory that 
the Aryan Invaders met here barbarous or semi-civilized people. 
Says Dr. Chatterji, '‘The irruption of Aryan barbarians took 
place in Western Asia Minor and Northern Mesopotamia some time 
early in the second millennium B.c.> and the civilized Assyrians and 
Babylonians have left for us the earliest (?) notices of these barbarian 
hordes, whose only contribution to material culture was that they were 
the first to tame the horse. Some of these barbarians were already 
settled in Northern Mesopotamia as early as 1400 B.C. [sic — they 
are found there earlier still]. In contact with the Assyro-Babylo- 
nians they obtained a great many elements of material culture, and 
then after groups of them were settled in Persia, they pushed into 
India. Hymn-composing began while the Aryans were in Persia. 
It is possible that a great many of the hymns were brought to 
India as ancient heritage and then incorporated in India with later 
hymns in their collection of the Kgveda and other Vedas.' In India 
they met with civilized peoples — Dravidians and Kols— and although 
their language was adopted by the original people of Northern India, 
this language was changed a great deal. The Aryans, as always happens 
ill such cases, were practically absorbed in the mass of the people. 
The cerebrals seem to have developed in India. Large bodies of 
Dravidians and Kols adopting the language of the few incoming 
Aryans may have imposed these sounds on it and the true-born Aryans 
gradually through living in the midst of these Aryanised non-Aryans 
could not escape the contamination of foreign sounds in their language.'* 
This as well as his assertion for an alternative self-evolution 
of the cerebrals without the influence of the Kols and Dravidians is 
unscientific and therefore untenable. As regards the forgetting 


1 I thought liillebrandPs theory was killed and buried long ago by 
Dr. Keith and others. Vcdic Myth., i, 83ff., criticised in Vedic Index, 

29, 349, 357, 450, 504?., 518!., S2if. 5 II, 470 ; Keith, CHI, I, 86f. 

2 Caldwell's Comp. Gr. (1913), p. 150; Biihler, On the Origin of 
the Sanskrit Linguals, Madras Journal of Literature, July, 1864, pp. 
116-136 ; J. Pati, The Law of Loan in Languages, JBORS, (1923) p. 
184 and Keith (RPV, p. 9), 
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of homes, he misses the point when he says, **The primitive 
home is forgotten by ail primitive peoples, there is nothing strange 
in it/' But were the speakers of proto-Indo-Iranian a primitive 
people, — a people, who had a clear idea of the moral law that 
governs the world, — rta, who worshipped Asura, Vrithegna, and in 
whom there were kingly institutions, the four divisions of people, 
priests, who developed social relations, and could compose hymns 
in measured metres ? So Dr. Chatterji has to say that they did 
remember their old home. What home ? ''Uttara Kurus beyond the 
Himalyas'\ Of the Rgveda ? “No". But that is the point. The 
Kurus are not even mentioned by name therein. Some of their promi- 
nent people are mentioned only in the later book. To all these the 
just criticism of D/. Keith is a sufficient answer : “Reminiscences of 
an older non-Indian home (Weber, Ind. Studien, i, i6iff., and B. G. 
Tilak, The Arctic Home of the Vedas) may be safely regarded 
as purely speculation.”^ 

As regards Dr. Chatterji's claim that the Aryans were the first 
tamers of the horse, the spade of the Indian excavators has given the 
direct lie to it. As a result of the examination of the finds in the Indus 
Valley, it has been found, says Sir John Marshall (The Times of India 
Illustrated Weekly, 22nd Jan., 1928, p. 54), that '*among the domesti- 
cated animals were dog, horse and elephant,” and this more than 

two thousand years before Alexander. 

Dr. Keith sums up the two sides of the question thus ; “The 
language of the Veda is essentially akin to Iranian as seen in the 
A vesta, and more remotely to the other tongues which make up the 
Indo-European family. From this fact, and from the picture of strife 
against peoples of dark colour in the Kgveda has been deduced 
the theory that the Vedic Indians formed a body of invading tribes 
which broke into India from the north-west and carried with them 
a distinctive culture and religion, which they developed in a special 
manner under the influence of the new climatic conditions in which 
they found themselves in Northern India, and of intermixture of blood 
through marriage with the aboriginal population. Of the latter fact 
there are probably clear traces already in the language of the Rgveda, 
which contains in the cerebral letters a series in the main unknown 
to the other cognate languages and most plausibly to be ascribed to 
the deterioration of sounds in the mouths of generations of mixed 


RPV, 9, fn. 3. 
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blood, (cf. Wackernagel, Altind Gramm., i. Sec. 144 and p. xxii ; Mac- 
donell, Ved. Gramm., p.33. Objections to the view of aboriginal influence 
are suggested but not proved by Michelson, JAOS, xxxiii., 145*9 ; 
Cf. Keith, CHI, i, 199 f. j G. W. Brown, Studies in honour of Bloom- 
field, pp. 75 ff. ; Peterson, JAOS, xxxii, 414 ff.). Moreover, all analogy 
Is in favour of an early process of admixture. Complete destruction 
by invaders of pre-existing peoples is a comparatively rare phenomenon 
and connotes a blood-thirsty spirit among the invaders which is not 
suggested by anything in the Rgveda. 

“An alternative hypothesis has, however, been freely urged of 
late (Srinivas Iyengar, Life in Ancient India, pp. 6 ff. ; G. Slate, The 
Dravidian Element in Indian Culture, 1923), which would see in the 
Aryan speech of the Rgveda no proof of real invasion of a people, 
and would therefore refer the religion of the Saiphita not to Aryans 
but to the aborigines, presumably the Dravidians, who are clearly 
the most important of the early inhabitants of India. With this 
theory may be connected the view suggested by Hall, that the 
Sumerians were originally Dravidian^ who developed their civilization 
in the valley of the Indus and thence introduced it to the half nomadic 
Semites, teaching them the art of writing, of town-dwelling, and of 
building in stone.' The Aryans who invaded India were then civi- 
lized by the Dravidians, just as, according to the prevailing theory, 
the Aryans of Greece owed their civilization to the <Egean race. 
The fatal difficulty", so wrote he before Sept., 1924, “from the point 
of view of proof prescribed by this theory is that there is not avail- 
able any evidence by which it can even be made plausible. If the 
Sumerians were originally Dravidians, and attained a high civilization 
in the Indus Valley, it is remarkable that no trace of this high civiliza- 
tion is to be fouQd in India, which, as far as we know, first attained 
the art of writing from Semitc'j not before 800 B.C., and which first 
commenced building in stone and dwelling in town long after the age 
of the Rgveda. No traces of the stone buildings which presumably 
the Sumerians erected in the Indus Valley have been discovered, 
and the Dravidian civilization is first known to us as an historical fact 

I Quite independent of Hall I had arrived at a similar con- 
clusion from a comparative study of Chaldean and Indian traditional 
History and had almost exactly calculated the time and located 
the place of that civilization 4 years before the discovery at Mohen-jo- 
Daro (see JBORS, 1920, pp. 206-8 ; 213 fn, 2 ; 224-225). 
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many centuries after the latest date to which the Rgveda can be 
ascribed* The ascription of the civilization of the Egveda to 
the Dravidians, therefore, remains a mere hypothesis, and one which 
is difficult to maintain in view of the clear opposition of the white 
and dark races made in the Rgveda> where the white shows, through^ 
out, its contempt for the black. Moreover^ there is one very definite 
piece of evidence which suggests that the invaders were conscious, 
not merely of racial, but also of religious differences between them- 
selves and the aborigines. In two passages (vii, 2t, 5 ; x, 99, 3) are 
mentioned Phallus-worshippers and in both cases with abhorrence : 
it is certain that the Dravidians in historical times were addicted to this 
form of fetishism, and it is as probable as anything can be 
that the Phallus-worshippers opposed by the singers were aborigines. 
But it is of course obvious that, with the admixture of races, which 
was inevitable, the admixture of religion was certain to follow, and 
traces of such influence which are scanty in the Rgveda can be 
seen in greater abundance in the later texts....... 

‘‘The religion of the Rgveda is, therefore, the pioclnct of Aryans 
who must have been affected considerably by* the new environments 
and whose blood must have been becoming more and more inter:? 
mingled by intermarriage, but it is only proper to recognize that we 
really do not know, and have no means of ascertaining, how far the 
people at the period of the Rgveda can be styled Aryo-Dravidian, rather 
Indo-Aryan. For this reason it is hopeless to seek to establish the 
relative contributions of Aryans and Dravidians to the intellectual 
product of the Brahmins, for we have insufficient knowledge of what 
was true Aryan, and we know facts regarding Dravidian thought only 
long after it had been affected by the Aryan Invasion. Here as often 
confession of ignorance is preferable to the affectation of know- 
ledge.'* (RPV, pp. 9-13). 

This long quotation was necessary to place the case of the different 
theories fairly and succinctly. But it will be seen that the real point 
has not been touched. The question is, if the Invasion really took 
place, not one of decision as to the respective merits of the claims 
of the Aryan and the Dravidians to the Indian civilization. Suppose 
the law were that the cousin would succeed in preference to the 
illegitimate direct descendants and further suppose that the Persians lay 
a claim to India or the Punjab on the ground that their forefathers 
long long ago lived in Airyana Vaejo, say in 1500 B.c. (or 3000 B.C. 
whichever you please) and a number of them conquered the Punjab, so 
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that by right of the peculiar law prevailing among them they are to 
succeed to their properties in preference to the Punjabis who claim to 
be their direct descendants but are really born of wedlock with women 
of another race. The Punjabis in that case may in reply say that the 
whole evidence of the Persians comes to only these that : (i) the 
ancestors of Persians and the Punjabis spoke languages and followed 
religions that were akin to each other but not identical ; (2) the lan- 
guage of the Punjabis showed the employment of cerebrals which the 
Persians did not and perhaps could not pronounce but which were 
employed by all the other aborigines of India; (3) the earliest document 
in which is contained any account of the ancestors of the Punjabis is 
in the language of the Punjabis ; (4) there is no reference in it 
to a foreign home but the Punjab is always counted as such ; (5) they 
mention many strifes with other people living in the Punjab whom 
they sometimes call black men — a term which they use towards 
some of themselves, the Kanvas (R. Chanda, The Indo-Aryan Races, 
p. 24; Kv, X, 31, 11) and (6) they even perhaps (for it is 
doubtful)’ abhorred the Phallic worship of their opponents. 
Where does Invasion come in ? But we forget the evidence of the 
•,^ipporters of the Invasion theory quoted above that the cerebrals are 
‘'most plausibly ascribed to the deterioration of sounds in the mouths 
of generations of mixed blood, i.e., the Bgveda is composed in a 
language that came into existence long after the alleged Invasion 
had been followed by peaceful intermarriages with the aboriginal 
women. Shall we take the interval to be 100 or ijo years ? In any 
case, the subsequent fights and their description in the Rgveda cannot 
be called invasions. Thus the case of the pro-invaders stands d smissed. 
But the Punjabis have got further evidence to show that it is false. 

The first of them (the yth in the serial order) is the well-known 
evidence resulting from the spades discovered at Mohen-jo-Daro and 
Harappa respectively by Messrs. R. D, Banerji, D, R. Sahini carried on 
till now by Sir John Marshall.® This has once for all disposed of the 

I How fallacious this argument is will appear from the fact 
that the opposing Tartars of the same race were called the White 
and the Black mountaineers (Kashgaria by Kuropatkin, p. 102), 
The akin Germans were called Huns by the Saxons in the last World 
War. . 2 RPV, pp. 9-10 and 12-13. 

3 ILN, 20th Sept, 1924 (Sir John Marshall), 27th Sept 1924 (Prof, 
A, H. Sayce), ; 4th Dec., 1924 (J. T. Gadd Sidney Smith), TI— IIIus- 
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objection put forward by Keith quoted above, as to there being no evi- 
dence of a pre- Aryan civilization in India. Two facts have been clearly 
established, viz., that (i) there existed a very high order of civilization 
in India — when people had developed *a distinct town organisation 
consisting of well laid-out streets, household mahalla and city 
drainage,* and they include ‘a large number of fine ornaments, jars, 
numerous exquisitely painted vases* objects made of ‘ivory inlay 
work, conch-shell ornaments, glass pottery and bangles, neolithic stone 
implements and axes and netwcights, besides some fine shell pottery 
known as egg-shell pottery,* the most important seals, which have 
proved their age to be about 2400-3000 B.C.“ Sir John Marshall 
thinks ‘after five years of experience of work at Mohen jo-Daro 
that this particular culture, which has been discovered, at one 
time prevailed in the whole of Northern India and traces of 
it might be discovered in the near future in the valley of the 
Ganges*.® The new form of writing which was discovered at 
Mohen-jo-Daro on seals, metal objects and small pieces of stone was 
peculiar. This form of picture writing is ‘like the most ancient 
method of the Island of Creed (Crete ?), and the pictograms used* are 
‘very much like the pictograms of the Sumerian civilization of the 
Euphrates Valley, but their sound values were quite different*. 'This 
pictogram* has ‘not been read as yet, (the attempt of Waddell being 
quite misdirected and unscientific), but it is ‘exjiceted that some in- 
scription writing in two languages will shortly be discovered which would 
enable the scholars immediately to decipher and translate this Indian 
pictogram.’ The second (8th) fact established is that this civilization 
came to an end at about the beginning of the middle of the 3rd 
millennium B.C., for no indication of its continuance later is indicated. 
All the seals contain pictograms comparable to the Sumerian 
ones of 2400-3000 B.C. (G. J. Gadd and Sidney Smith, ILN, Oct. 4, 
1924). Numerous skeletons have been found in the streets of the 
old city indicating a massacre or a destruction due to some epidemic. 
But if the earliest date to be assigned to the beginning of the Kgvedic 

trated, 15th Jan., 1928 ; 22nd Jan., 1928 ; 29tli Jan., 1928 (Marshall) ; 
MR, Dec., 1924 (S. K. Chatterji, etc.). 

1 R. D. Banerjfs lecture as reported in the Searchlight, Fatna, 
March 23, 1928. See TIIW, 15th Jan., 1928 (Marshall). 

2 S. K. Chatterji, MR, 1924, p. 672. 

3 See TIIW, 29th Jan., 1928, p. 53 (Marshall). 

I.H,Q., DECEMBER, 1928 
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hymns is not before 1500 B.c.' (Keith) or 2000 B.C. (Hopkins), 
how are we to explain the Pura forts of the non-Aryans referred to 
in the Bgveda ? Hut supposing there was a gradual spread of the 
Aryan language into India about 3000 B.C., what would we expect as 
indirect and circumstantial evidence to support it ? (i) That there 
should be a border language to separate the Iranian from the Vedic. 
(2) That there should be some evidence of such a date in the Rgveda 
and the border language. (3) That there should be some sign of 
continuity with the old civilization. (4) That there should be found some 
interborrowing ir. the languages of the older and the Egvedic 
civilization. All these are found. 

Besides the natural connexion between the Avestan and Vedic 
gods, there are some elements in the Ugvedic popular religion which 
are closer to Sumerian and Babylonian than to Avestan. Some of 
these are the connexion between Indra and Ea, a world artizan,^ and 
Anu *who appears to have been closely associated with Ea in the earlier 
Sumerian period* had ‘the seven demons, who were his messengers’ 
and who ‘recall the stormy Marti ts who were followers of Indra/ the 
fish and flood myth*'' referred to in the Avesta and the Sumerian 
records as opposed to the snow and frost myth of the Vendidad, the 
magic rites of the Atharvaveda and the Sumerian tablets, like 
which nothing is found in the Avesta, the peculiar devil driving method 
of the Sumerians and that referred to in the Mbh. as prevailing in 
Magadha* — not to speak of the common measurement of time and 
space found in later Sanskrit literature and Babylonian records.* The 
late Mr. Tilak pointed out the similarity amounting almost to identity 
in the conceptions of the world of the Sumerians and the Vedic R8is,the 
presence of the name of the Sumerian devil Tiamat in the Atharva- 
veda and its absence in Avesta, Now this Sumerian civilization was 
merged in the Babylonian and Assyrian from about 2000 B.C, with the 
rise of Babylonia under Hammurabi the Great. So though it is possible 
to suggest that these similarities were due to later connection with 


1 The Indo-Sumerian term to designate that civilization is not 
appropriate, for the Sumerians who have got records of that period 
do not speak of India as having been civilised by them, but rather 
indicate India to be their original home. See DR A I, pp. 224fr, 

2 MLB, p, 30, 3 Ibid., p, 34. 

4 DRAI, p, 224 S NLB, p. 310. 
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Babylonia and Assyria (vide Dr. Chatterji), the objection to this expla- 
nation is that we know nothing of any connection with Babylonia in 
her developed stage as opposed to a contact with early Sumerian civili- 
zation. The Rasis are not to be met with in the Kgveda or the Alharva- 
veda ; Merodach and other Babylonian gods and devils are not akin to 
Rgvedic gods and devils ; Semitic words have not been as yet traced 
in the Rgveda or the Atharvaveda, nor Sanskrit words (except of 
course Angards and Hindutha which were prol)ably later intercommuni- 
cated through Avestan-speaking people) in Babylonian and Assyrian 
texts. On the other hand, some words are found to be common to 
Sumerian and Sanskrit, most of which have been collected by Dr. G. 
W. Brown, in a paper read at the meeting of the Middle West Branch 
of AOS in March 1925^. I also discover the following : 

(i) Guna. Macdonell says that the n of Guna and Kanva is of un- 
certain derivation and may be of foreign origin.® Now this word 
in the form of Gun is Sumerian, meaning (i) total, collec- 
tion (Gun-gar), to collect grain ; gun, gu-iin - burden ; gun-tuk = he 
who possesses much, honourable. “This word is from an original 
gun, V'gen, be much, abundant.*^ It has a second meaning of 
(ii) neck, from a gin turn in a circle— gun-lal, to stretch out the 
neck, arise ; ariki-da gun-lal-a, exalted in heaven and earth j and 
a third meaning of mighty, great— perhaps from the same root as 
gun. (i) In Grammar gun is used in Sumerian in the sense of 
modification of greatness (Langdon, S.G., § 20). Cf. Sk, grammatical 
term guna •= increase, and its ordinary meaning good quality. “It 
is,” says Brown, “as if the Sumerian word had been borrowed to 
express one degree of sound enlargement and translated to 
express the other (Vrddhi = increase, fulness).^* “Moreover,” conti- 
nues he, *gunification is also used in Sumerian with a mathe- 
matical force. Thus bur-guna means ten buzs or measures of 
land [Landgon, S. G. 20 (16)].^ Similarly “guna has a mathematical 
usage in Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars, dviguna meaning two- 
fold or double. This is not the exact force of Sumerian usage, but 
it is a remarkable coincidence that the same word should be used 
in the two languages in two widely separated fields — grammar and 
mathematics— with meanings which are not too widely separated to 
preclude the idea of borrowing.'' 

1 JAOS, 45, p. 366, 

2 Ency., lAR, Vedic Grammar, pp. 39, 40. 
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(2) ^'Another striking word is the Sanskrit gana, Sumerian gan. This 
is a Vedic word ; it has no recognized cognate in any other Euiopean 
language. There is no known Sanskrit root from which it may have 
been derived. From Rgvedic times onwards up to the time of the 
modern vernaerdars, its prevailing meaning has been “group, band, 
herd.*’ The Sumerian homonym and synonym gan» ‘totality, much^ is 
connected with gin -go in a circle, which latter again is connected 
with gin = to assemble, come together,' clearly giving us the original 
idea of mariitagana (Marutas = collected ; assembled in a circle), 

(3) Tilak'^ has already drawn attention to the possible connection 
between Sumerian abzu and Vedic apsu ; Sumerian ab = ocean, Vedic 
ao = water. 

(4) Ari^=foe, is identical in Sumerian and Sanskrit. “Its connection 
with any Indo-European word is uncertain ; the possible connections 
are suggested in Greek and Persian*' (G. W. B.). 

(5) The fifth word not noticed by Brown is Sumerian Ara^ = to 
go. Its variant is aria. As a noun it is = route, way, way of living, 
reputation; kr-mu = my fame. Cf. vedic r~to go; Arya-of noble 
birth, This word has so many cognates in IE — and so little in 
Sumerian — that it may be taken as a counter-borrowing. 

(6) Another remarkable word not noticed by him is Sumerian 
Dam®= husband, wife. A-dam is a word derived from it — multitude of 
men or castle with which Semitic Adam maybe connected. In Sanskrit 
Dam-pati = wite and husband ; with which is connected Avestau dinana 
— house. But in this connection it is to he noted that while Dam 
is from a clear Sumerian root V’gim = beget, the Aryan word is 
not so strictly derivable from any Aryan root. 

(7) Sindhu as a name of cotbui cloth was already noted in 
an old Babylonian list of articles.® 

(8) Dr. Brown further connects Sumerian Aste = dwelling, abode 
with the almost homonymous word in Sanskrit Astagiri — the 
mountain of rest of the sun after he sets in tlic evening. “Tlie word 
has another astronomical application being the name of one of the 
lunar mansions.” 

I LSG, pp. 214, 216. 2 BCV, pp. 29-42. 

3 LSG, p. 201. 

4 Ibid., p. 203. 5 Ibid., pp. 208, 214, 216, 

6 DRAI, p. 228. See History of Indian Shipping, p, 86. But as 
no date is given, this may be safely excluded. 
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(9) ‘'Sumerian has gudu = rump. In Sanskrit we have guda, 
intestine, anus. The connection of this with any other Indo- 
European word is doubtful’' (GAV.B.). 

(10) Sanskrit Pada»“word” (technical term in prosody) or 
logical term. “It is identical in form and meaning with the Sumerian 
Pada," so says Dr. Brown. But in Langdon^ at best Pad to name, 
choose, to swear by a name. But there is another Pad = break into 
bits which may be compared with pada«part of a verse, 

(11) Mul = star (Sumerian) cf. Mula, the principal star in 
Sanskrit. 

(12) Mur -boiled, roasted, treated, by fire. Se-mur, roasted grain. 
Cf. Hindi Murhi- fried rice j Murmurana = to roast a little. 

(13) Mol® = perish, destroy. Cf. Sanskrit mr = to die ; caus. mar = 
to destroy. 

(14) Parallel to the Sun^erian ghen, be abundant, we have the 
Sanskrit ghana, much, dense, etc. 

(15) ‘‘Sanskrit Nara, Nurayana, two ancient gods or sages, are 
usually derived from nara, man. The derivation seems very strange. 
In Sumerian we have nar, nir, singer, musician, sage*. Were one to 
permit himself to etymologize and combine nara, sage with ad, father, 
he would have Narada, father of sages, which would very accurately 
describe the great Indian sage of that name (? closely connected with 
the anti-Vedic religion Pasupata and Paficaratra) while the musical 
connotation would be preserved in the statement that Narada was the 
inventor of the Vina, Indians' favourite musical instrument. The 
element nara is also found in kinnaras, the heavenly musicians, with 
human bodies and horses’ heads. This word has no known cognates, 
and the only derivation suggested is kiin-nara, what sort of man ? but 
this is most improbable." 

(16) “Sumerian has gur,® heavy, powerful, Sanskrit has guru, 
heavy, powerful teacher. The word is usually equated with Gk. Borys, 
Latin gravis, though the identification is not altogetlier satisfactory. 
The meaning teacher, especially, seems a strange one, if Sanskrit 
alone is considered. Moreover, the wurd seems to occupy an isolated 
position in Sanskrit, which is not usually the case with undoubted 
Indo-European words. 


I LSG, 232. 2 Ibid., 229. 3 Ibid., p, 227. 

4 Ibid.; p. 231. 5 Ibid., p. 219, 
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(17) '^Sumerian also has magh, great, practically identical with the 
indisputably Indo-European magh (Vedic Maghavan, a title of India), 
Sanskrit maha, having the same meaning/’ J 3 rown is not inclined to 
suggest a Sumerian borrowing, but we have evidence of the fact that 
the Sumerians considered the Indus Valley to be their original home. 
Langdon' does not indicate that it is derived from any Sumerian 

root or that it has any cognates ii^ that language, — indications of 

sure borrowing according to Caldwell.^ 

‘‘Some nine (I have added others) have thus been adduced, (most 
of) which do not seem to be Indo-European in form or in meaning,'* 
concludes Dr. Brown, “having more or less exact parallels in 

Sumerian. Most of these words are words not in the ordinary circle 

of usage, but are technical terms, religious, philosophical etc. for the 
most part ; they are of the type of words which might be borrowed 
under the assumption that the early Indian Aryans obtained much 
of their culture from other races. Such words might easily have been 
borrowed from early inhabitants of the Indus Valley, who may have 
used a language akin to classical Sumerian.” I agree with him when 
he says that “Sumerian and Mund may have had organic connection 
in the remote past” for which he adduces much evidence. He says, 
‘‘There is little probability of organic connection between Sumerian 
and Dravidian” and “that there may have been contact enough 
to evidence certain resemblance is found in Dravidian.” 

Now it appears to me that the pro-invaders are not clear 

in their minds as to what they think the Invasion was like. 

Was it like the Greek invasion and Mughal conquest, one after 
another, of the tribes and states that fell in the way with garrisions 

left behind or was it like the English penetration into the soil, first 

peaceful, then aggressive. 

The first will cause suddenly and swiftly a complete separation 
from the other Aryan-speaking people, namely the Iranians. We should 
then expect a language in the buffer-region between the two which 
has no connection with either the Avestan or the Vedic — lapse of 
time only resulting in a mongrel of both — like Telugu or Oriya ; 
Santali and Magahi ; Santali and Bengali on the boundary.’ But 
if the spread of language had been gradual, we should naturally 
expect a gradation of languages as is observed between Hindi, Avadhi, 
Magahi and Bengali, viz., Kanauji, Bhojpuri and Chika-chiki. Prof. 


1 LSG, p. 327. 


2 LLL, pp« 202 f« 


3 LSI 
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Sten Konovv who was closely associated with Grierson in the pre- 
paration and publication of some volumes of the LSI differs from him 
in his opinion about the Prakrt PaiiSacl of the Grammarians, but is at 
one with him in his opinion about the modern PiAaca languages ; only 
he does not accept Dr. Grierson’s contention about the existence of 
a third Aryan language which he names Dardic, Kaffiri and 
Khowar. (ZDMG, vol. 6, pp. 109, 113 ; vol. 66, p. 78). 

There is no doubt that this language was not the result of a 
fusion of Indian and Iranian languages — which would have given it 
a mongrel appearance but the result of the growth of the Aryan 
language among a people who spoke a language of the aborigines 
of pre-Vedic Delhi, Ambala and Magadh regions, possibly derived 
from a dialect of the proto-Mon-Khmer family. Says Dr. Grierson 
(PL, p. 4), ^‘Although these languages show affinities with both Indian 
and Iranian, they cannot be called mixed forms of speech. The 
two-fold affinity is part of their essence, and exists alike in phonetic 
^P* ^ 5 )» grammar and vocabulary. It is not a mere instance of 
word-borrowing etc.” — (this last an improbable suggestion). Their 
effects are visible in (possibly) the plural suffix 0 of Pasto but 
clearly in the past element (waham— I am beating ; ma wahalu — 
I was beating ; ma wawahalu (reduplication which has disappeared 
in modern Indian vernaculars) — I beat j cf. Magahi maralu— beat, 
maraliai connected perhaps with the element let, led, or lek (A form of 
the Past of Santali) ; the future element (ba wawaham — I shall beat ; cf. 
Magahi Mara baii—I shall beat you, connected with perhaps the ele- 
ments le ba, len ba, an ba — of the preliminary persuasive of Santali) ; 
the Pasto dative ta (savi ta — -to a man — not Vedic or Avestan) is compar- 
able to Santali dative U (Kora te, to the boy) j the vocatives in e (there 
are some such vocatives in Vedic also), and the identical forms of all 
nominatives and accusatives (except pronouns in Pasto) in both Pa.Ato 
and Santali. Syntactical gradations arc discernible in the peculiar use 
of the instrumental for nominative in the Gathas (not yet uuderstood),' 
the sociative sen.se (expressing accompaniment of the subject in 
activity, i.e., when there are two nominatives, the other is a part in 
the instrumental case) in Vedic ; the instrumental case-ending to the 
past participle forming the past tenses in the Modern PaiAacI lang- 
uages (PL, p. 60), the absolute use of instrumental in past tenses 


I MEZ, p. 15, fn. I. 
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in Pasto/ and the modified and rationalized instrumental for nomina- 
tive in Hindi confused in Marathi. We may not be able to explain all 
this at present, but the gradation is too obvious to be ignored. Thus 
there are more than one evidence of the frontier languages being 
of very old growth and not being fusions. 

One more fact is to be noted. The PhalgunI year which is the 
oldest year known to the Indians turned Indo* Aryans, who reformed 
civilization, consequently began about 3500 B.c. At that time the 
autumnal equinox occurred in Agrahayana® since it is now counted 
from Ai§vinT. The year that is now found in use among the Padto- 
speaking Hindus begins with Magar (from Margasirsa), the old name 
for Agrahayana, though the names of the seasons have been brought 
up to date in accordance with the actual state of affairs : 

Hindi 


(1) 

magar 

(aghan) 

(2) 

po 

(pus) 

( 3 ) 

in a 

(magh) 

( 4 ) 

pagan? 

(phagun) 

(S) 

cetar 

(cait) 

( 6 ) 

wisak 

(baisakh) 

(;) 

jet 

(jeth) 

( 8 ) 

had 

(asadh) 

(9) 

paskal 

(savan) 

(10) 

badro 

(bhado) 

(II) 

asso 

(asin) 

(12) 

katak 

(katik) 


But more important is the ethnological evidence. ^Tn Leuco- 
dermic India,'' says V. Giuffrida-Ruggeri,® a great Italian ethno- 
logist, '‘the anthropological composition is not the same every- 
where. The strongest dolichocephalism is found in the true Aryan 
region, properly called Aryandom (which seems to be the Vedic 
group : the Punjab, Rajputana and the United Provinces) called also 
the Midland, as distinguished from the other regions called “Outer 
Countries". In all the castes of the provinces tliat now represent 
the above mentioned Aryandom, and also among the Maithil 


1 MSG, § 199 (i)— a similiar use is found in Santali. 

2 I A, xxiii, p. 24S, Biihler. 

3 Anthropology of Asia, p. 43, tr. by Chakladar. 
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Brahmans of Bihar, the dolichocephals prevail, there being only 257^ 
of the mesaticephals and i.sVo brachycephals among living 

subjects, which again is reduced to zero in the skeleton.” Almost 
exactly the same condition has been found to prevail in the Indus 
Valley many centuries before the alleged Invasion and among the 
undoubted pre* Aryan aboriginals. “Nearly all the skeleton remains,” 
found at Mohen-jo-Daro, “appertain to a dolichocephalic people, who 
may reasonably be assumed to have belonged to the great long-headed 
race of southern Asia and Europe to which the name of ‘Medi- 
terraiiian’ is commonly applied, but which besides the Mediterranian 
comprised the pre-Aryan Dravidians of India as well as many other 
peoples.” 

“The only skull approximating to a brachycephalic type is from 
the fractional burial described above, and this appears to exhibit the 
same social characteristics as the marble and alabaster statues from 
Mohen-jo-Daro, which are pronounced bracliycephalic.'^* The data 
are scanty no doubt, but when these correspond exactly to conditions 
found now after more than forty-five hundred years, we cannot 
believe in any appreciable disturbance in the composition of the 
population of the Punjab by a gratuitously supposed Invasion about 
700 to 1200 years after the date of the old skeletons. 

The circumstances are not only such as not to warrant nny in- 
ference of an Aryan Invasion into India but rather stand against 
any such inference. 


The Key to authorities quoted 

AV The Atharvaveda 
BCV Bhandarkar's Commemoration Volume 
CHI Cambridge History of India 
DR A I The Different Royal Genealogies of Ancient India by 
J. Pati in JBORS (1920), pp. 20Sff. 
lA The Indian Antiquary 
ILN The Illustrated London News 
JAOS Journal of the American Oriental Society 
JBORS Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society 

LLL The Land of Loan in Languages by J. Pati in JBORS 
(1923), pp. I79ff. 


X TlIW, Jan. 29, 1928, p. S3. 
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LSG 

LSI 

MEZ 

MLB 

MR 

MSG 

OAS 

ODB 

PG 

PL 

RPV 

RV 

TI 

TIIW 

ZDMG 


Langdon’s Sumerian Grammar (1911) 

Linguistic Survey of India 

Moulton’s Early Zoroastrianism 

Myths of Babylonia by Donald, A. Mackenzie 

Modern Review 

Macdonell’s Vedic Grammar for Students 
Origin of the Aryans 

Origin and Development of the Bengali Language 
Pushtu Grammar by L. Vaughan (1901) 

The PiSaca Languages of North-Western India by Dr. 
Grierson (1906) 

The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda by Dr. Keith 

The Rgveda 

The Times of India 

The Times of India Illustrated Weekly 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 

Jainatii Pati 


Ravana’s Lanka located in Central India 

The earliest known history of the Indian people in an epic form 
is what is contained in the Ramayana of Valmiki. The language 
and metre of the work, which are nearer to the Vedic language than 
anything to be found in classical Sanskrit, point out the work to have 
been written in very ancient times. Indeed the writer claims it to 
be a contemporary work, and if the interpolations made in it, which 
are many and intermixed throughout the book, are deleted, what 
remains appears to be an authentic narrative, although subject to 
exaggeration here and there on account of its very nature as epic 
poetry. To the same reason is due the fact that it contains many 
riddles. Many of them have been successfully solved by that distin^ 
guished scholar Mr. C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL. B., in his book entitled the 
“Riddles of the Ramayana.'* Tint he too has failed to solve the toughest 
riddle in it, namely, the identity of Lanka, the capital of Ravana, with 
any site in modern countries. There was a time when it came to be 
believed that like Dvaraka of a later epoch it disappeared in the sea. 
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But the question is so important that on its right solution depends 
the authenticity of the greater part of the history embodied in the 
epic. 

The story of Rama and Sita Is well-known. After Rama had 
attained the age of maturity and was about to be installed as the 
heir-apparent, he was asked lo go and live in the forest for 12 years. 
His younger brother Lak^mana and wife Sita accompanied him. 
His adventures in the forests form the central theme of the 
epic. As commonly found in such narratives^ it is full of ad- 
ventures, into which the lapse of time has introduced elements of 
absurdity and exaggeration. They have so obscured history that 
doubts have been thr 'wn on its authenticity, and some have gone so 
far as to assert that it is a myth of Nature.^ Prof. Jacobi in his 
monumental work on the Ramayana takes (he hero to Assam, 
which he calls Rak?asa-sthana (the abode of demons). The Indian 
astronomer Bhaskara (14th ceiitury) locates Ravana's Larika, the des- 
tination of Rama, on the equator in the ocean. Some identify it with 
an Island near Sumatra, or Java. A few would locate it in the 
Arabian Sea on the west coast. Recently, however, some people 
have begun to place it in the Chhattisgarh District of the Central 
Provinces. But the most popular theory current in India for the last 
two thousand years is that Lanka is none other than Ceylon. The 
believers in this theory differ as to the route by which Rama went 
to that island, one holding that he went through the middle of the 
Peninsula, and another asserting that he followed the East Coast. 

It is not an uncommon phenomenon that when emigrants leaving 
their mother country go on founding colonies one after another, 
they carry with them to their new homes the names of places for 
which they have some attachment. From the places, which, as des- 
cribed in the preceding paragraph, claim the honour of being associ- 
ated with Rama's principal exploit, the theory set forth here receives 
confirmation. 

There is, however, ample material in the earliest narrative of it, 
which, with the corroboration now made available by research, points 
to a place far nearer the country of Rama's birth than the wild 
stories which later became current. Valmiki’s Ramayana or the 
history of the exile of Rama contains a plain narrative of facts, 
which has been laid under contribution for the writing of this paper. 


I Imp. Gaz., vol. I, p. 419. 
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From it, it is claimed that the site of Ravana's Lanka must be found 
in the Amarakantaka Mountains at the source of the Narmada on 
the frontier between the Chhattisgarh Division of the Central Frovinces 
and the Rewa State of the Central India Agency. 

The Ramayana of Valmiki is not only the first and earliest history 
of the great hero, Rama, but from the view point of language and metre 
it is nearer to the Vedic Suktas than anything found in the later 
Sanskrit literature. The story became so popular that not only the 
Mahabharata but almost all the 18 principal Puranas and later works 
in modern Indian languages, among which Paumacariyam (published 
and edited by Prof. Jacobi), Tulasldasa*s Ramayana in Hindi, Krttivasa’s 
Ramayana in Bengali, MoropanPs 108 Ramayanas in Marathi and 
Pambam Ramayana in Tamil are the most famous, have delighted 
to describe the beautiful and almost divine story, not to speak of 
several inferior versions of same in Sanskrit, and other works. Not only 
has not Valmlki's work escaped interpolations to suit the later editions 
of the story, but they have been rendered by additions and exaggera- 
tions beyond recognition. Not only does the description in the Vfilmiki 
Ramayana connected with Rama*s journey in forest and subsequently 
to Lanka preclude the possibility of its being so far away, as is 
indicated by the different places which claim the honour of being 
referred to in the history of the exploit, but, the other countries also 
which are described in it and which are equally wrongly identified 
with countries bearing the old names in modern times stand 
in the same position. As an example the identification of Videha, 
the kingdom of Janaka, the father of Sica, with modern Bihar, 
can be cited. According to the Ramayana (i, 69, 8) it was at a dis- 
tance of four days* journey from Ayodhya. This cannot justify the 
identification of Videha with modern Bihar. P'rom Oudh it can- 
not but be at a greater distaiKS than what is indicated by the above 
mentioned fact. No such army as is described in the Ramayana, 
not even a chariot drawn by horses, could traverse the distance 
from Ayodya (Oudh) to Videha (Behar) in such a short time as is 
distinctly mentioned. 

The data in the Vfdmiki Ramayana are sufficient to identify Ayo- 
dhya, from where Rama started on his journey, and Citrakuta, 
where he was met by bis brother Bharata, who came to him with 
the tidings of the death of their father Dasaratha, with the places 
bearing these names. The difficulty of identification commences 
with the further progress in the journey. 
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On leaving the last named place Rama entered the Dandaka 
forest. There he came across a colony of Rsis which was situated 
in an inaccesible place (3, i, i). Then he entered the forest and met 
with an adventure (3, 2). Here he saw a hermitage (3, 5, 4). He 
requested its owner to show him a suitable place for settling (3, 5, 33). 

The Ksi was about to die and so he directed Rama to go to 
another Ksi by name Sutiksna, in the neighbourhood (3, 5, 35). He 
desired him to follow the course of the Mandakini which having its 
rise in the Citrakuta mountain joins the Jumna. Here there was 
a number of colonists who complained to Rama of the harassment 
to which they were'subjected by the fierce Raksasas (3, 6, 5). They 
described to him the extent to which their colonies, which were sub- 
jected to the harassment, had spread (3, 6, 17). 

They were established on the area between the PampS and the 
Mandakini, and the Citrakuja mountain. 

Being accompanied by the members of the colony, he went to the 
hermitage of Sutiksna after crossing the river (Mandakini) (3, 7, i). 
He stayed here for one night (3, 8, i). 

He then wandered over different places in the forest and returned 
to the same place after ten years (3, 11,27). Here he was requested 
by the Rs«s to protect them from Raksasas w'hich Rama promised 
to do (3, I, 34). 

Here on enquiry Rama heard that Agaslya lived in the same forest 
(3* II* 30 et seq. ). 

He is told that the hermitage of Agastya^s brother was 32 miles 
to the south from there and Agastya^s hermitage eight miles further 
to the south. He is advised tliat he should halt at the former place for 
the night and then proceed to the other place which was at the back 
(or end) of the part of the forest the next morning (3,11,37-42). 

He goes to Agastya and asks him to show him a good place to 
live in (3, 13, ii). 

He is pointed out a place 16 miles away near the Godavari, a place 
which was said to be not far aw^ay (3, 13, 18-21). 

It vvas so near in the same Madhuka forest that he was told that 
he should go by the w^ay on the north of the banyan tree and, getting 
on a hillock close by, see the Fancavatl (3, 13,25); Janasthana was 
another name for it (9, 5, 69). , It was Ravana’s out-post (3, 21, 20). So 
Rama settled there in order to keep his promise to the Ksis (3, 10). 

At Paiicavati Rama lived for nearly two years and from here 
SUa was taken away by Ravana. 
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The above narrative makes it clear that Sutlk§na's hermitage was 
not far away from Citrakuta^ and from the former place PafLcava^T was 
only 48 miles. 

Rama had gone a-hunting at the time of Sita's abduction and 
Jatayu tried to protect Sita from the hands of Ravana. He was found 
to have been almost killed by Ravana, when Rama returned. From the 
former he learnt the name of the abductor of his wife and the direc- 
tion in which he had gone (3, 68, 9, 10, and 16). While going on to 
Paficavatl, Rama had seen a big bird perched on the banyan tree 
(3, 14, I). This was Jatayu, probably an aborigine, 

Rama went along that direction towards the south-west in search of 
his wife (3, i and 2). 

Having gone six miles from Janasthana (or Paficavati) he entered 
a forest by name Kraunca (3, 69, 5), and on going six miles eastwards 
he entered a valley (3, 69, 8-10 ), which was between the forest 
named Kraunca and the hermitage of Matahga, who, before dying, 
told him to go to Sugriva, who lived on a hillock on the banks of a 
reservoir named Pampa in the forest known after Matanga. Sugriva 
was the head of a tribe known as Vanaras, who being antagonistic 
to Raksasas was expected to help Rama (3, 72). 

Having stopped for one day on the way shown by Kabandha 
to the east of the hill (mentioned by him), he reached the western 
banks of Pampa (3, 74, I, 3 and 4). Here was living a female hermit 
named Sabari (3, 74, 4). 

Then he saw Sugriva, who was near the Rsyamuka mount 

U , 130). 

Rama made friends with Sugriva, who gave him tidings of his 
wife, who had been carried away by Ravana by that way (4, 6, 9). 

Sugriva had been driven away from home by his elder brother, 
Balin (4, 6, 9 and 10), who lived at Kiskindha, which was not at a 
great distance from the place (4, 12, 13 and 14). It was in a valley 
(4» 33» From there he went to Pampa, near which was the mount 
Rsyamuka (3, 75 » 7)* 

It has been seen that Paficavati was only 48 miles from Sutlk^na's 
hermitage, which itself was not at a great distance from Citrakuta. 
From Paficavati or Janasthana he goes into the Kraufica forest at 
a 'distance of six miles in the south-west Going on further six 
miles, he entered the valley in which he killed Kabandha. He told 
Rama to go to Sugriva who, it appears from the minute description 
given by Kabandha such as the road leading by a banyan tree and 


■ .0L-. 
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thence to the hillock from which Pampa and Bsyamuka which 
enclosed Kiskindlia and where Sugriva lived could be seen, did 
not live far away, say another six miles. Therefore Kiskindha was 
more than eighteen miles from Janasthana or about 66 miles from 
Sutiksna's hermitage, or 96 miles, as will be shown later, from 
Citraku^a. 

To the immediate south of Kiskindha were the Vindhyas (4, 46, 
i;)* 

Sugriva sent a batch of Vanaras under the leadership of Hanumat 
to the south (4, 47, 14). It began to search the deep valley of the 
Vindhyas (4, 48, 2).^ 

They lost their way. They were taken out of it by a nun 
who was living in it and who brought them on to the shores of the 
sea which was washing the base of the Vindhyas (4, 53, 3-5). 

Here, when they were sitting ready to die, not knowing what to 
do, came to them the brother of Jatayu, by name Sampati (4, 56, 1-2). 
He told them that he had been living on the mountain Vindhya for 
a very long time (4, 58, 7). 

He gives tidings of Ravana and Sita, who, he says, are at a certain 
distance on the south banks of an island in the sea, on the shores of 
which they were sitting (4, 58, 20). 

We find an indication of distance in the fact that he could see 
them, or rather the place where they lived, from the spot on which 
they were (^, 58, 29). It is emphasised in the same stanza that he 
could see what he was describing. 

It was on this information that Hanumat, the leader of the party, 
made up his mind to leap or swim the distance. Hanumat swam 
this distance, through the air, after halting in the way. 

It is then quite clear that Kiskindha was on the northern slope 
of the Vindhyas which was at a distance of about 96 miles from 
Citrakuta, and Lanka to the south of the mountain in the sea. From 
the fact that Sabari, who lived on the banks of the Pampa near 

I On the the word Vindhya Govindaraja*s commentary observes : 

Vindhyapadapa ityanena Kiskindhaya daksinato 'pi Vindhya- 
parvataseso 'stui gamyeta. 

Here the party entered a valley which was full of trees and through 
which water was running and which was full of light (4, IS* and 
20, 50). 
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Kiskindha (3, 74, 4), can, as will be shown later, be said to have 
lived at a place within six miles of Amarakantaka, which is identified 
with Lanka in this paper, it was about 103 miles from Citrakuta, 

Here the toughest problem arises. Mr. C. V. Vaidya, the learned 
author of the ‘‘Riddles of the ‘‘Ramayana* and “Mahabharata : a 
criticism,'* shows that even the Mahabharata, which is next in 
authority to Valmiki's Ramayana, corroborates that Kiskindha was 
to the north of the Vindhya mountain. Now the difficulty about there 
being no sea to the south of the Vindhyas can only be got over 
by agreeing to the view that what is described as sea here was only an 
expanse of water. 

Assuming this theory for the sake of argument, luckily, 
there is actually such a place as indicated by the Ramayana 
(vide Pioneer, July 27, 1908). There is a mystery hanging about 
it. At a distance of some 10 miles from the Pendra Road 
Station of the Bilaspur-Katni Branch of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
there is a hill-top on which there is said to be a fort, which is called 
after Rani Bakavali, a fabulous queen. It is visible from the spot 
known as Bhrgu-A^ram about 2 miles distant from the source 
of the Narmada. It is said that in the sixties of the last century 
Sir Richard Temple, then the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, had attempted to reach it by crossing over the marsh, 
with which it is surrounded, by riding over an elephant, but as the 
animal got stuck up in the mud the attempt had to be abandoned. 
From this side of the marsh the fort looks as if submerged in a mist, 
which makes it appear to be at a greater distance than it really is. 
It is in fact a peak, just as Lanka is in the Ramayana. The land which 
is marshy at present may have had water over it once. Local tradi- 
tion says that there is treasure inside the fort. It may be the Lanka 
of Ravana. 

Sutlk§na’s AiSrama, which Rama was the first to visit after 
leaving Citrakuta, is identified with modern Sutna, which is a station 
on the E. I. Railway, the present head-quarters of the Political Agent 
in Bhagelkhand and about 30 miles from Citrakuta as the crow 
flies. It is situated on a stream which has, even now, beautiful trees 
on its banks. Here Rama lived for the ten years of his exile. 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal, a distinguished archaeologist, is responsible 
for the statement that Goda, which is the name given to the river at 
Paficava^I, where Rama lived for nearly two years and from where 
Sita was abducted, is a common name for rivers in that part of the 
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country. So it does not necessarily mean that Janasthana should 
be located on the well-known river bearing that name, which has 
its source in the western Ghats and falls into the Bay of Bengal. 

From Janasthana Rama went to the Kraunca forest. Hereabout 
is Kenjuva, an offshoot of the Vindhyas. It may be identified with 
Kraunca. 

In Sabari dialect (Aboriginal Names in the Ramayana by G. 
Ramdas lyar, B.A., Journal of the. Behar and Orissa Research 
Society, March, 1925) Jaitan means a place below the mountains just 
as Lanka means the high mountain. It is not difficult to hold that 
Janasthana, which was in a forest, was with no habitation, as other- 
wise its meaning might imply the Sanskrit form of Jaitan. It was 
the advanced post of Ravana’s army (3, 20, 22). Mr, Ramdas main- 
tains that in ^abar! language Dandaka means a place full of water. 

LaiikS itself was on the top of a peak known as Trikufca (5, i, 2 ). 
In this paper it is proposed to identify it with a peak on the Amara- 
kanfeaka mountain. According to Rai Bahadur Hiralal there is a 
peak called Amrakuta (a place with mango trees) on the Amarakan^aka 
mountain. It would not be difficult to identify the other two peaks 
as .iSalakufca (Sal trees) and Madhukuta (Mahua trees). Within seven 
miles of Amarakantaka there is a place called l^abarl Narclyana, after 
the hermit of that name mentioned in the Ramayana (3, 4, 75). He 
met Rama when he was on his way to and near Pampa or Kiskindha 
(ibid.V 

There also appears to be a striking phonetic similarity between the 
names Salaka{ahkata, the family name of Ravana and Amarakantaka. 
The inhabitants of these parts call themselves Ravana-vanisis' and 
a song on Hanumat’s exploits is sung with great zest by them. In 
that part of the Vindhya range in which is situated the Amarakan{iaka, 
and which is called the Kaimur range, there are traces of old habita- 
tions of men. In its caves are drawings of great antiquity.* This re- 
gion, therefore, seems to have been connected with aborigines, and the 
tradition of Lanka may be traced to them. 

There now remains the difficulty about Sagara or the sea. In 
Sanskrit, according to Mr. Nundolal Dey, the word Sagara includes a 
lake, a sea or an ocean. In these parts there are many lakes which 
are called Sagaras. Rai Bahadur Hiralal asserts that in some of these 
lakes pearls are found (Journal of Hindi Sammelan, vol. 14, 5). 

I Imperial Gazetteer, vol. xri, p. 323. 2 Ibid., vol. xvi, p. 2/5. 

I.H.Q., DECEMBER, I928 13 
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Now the question remains as regards the tribes of Vanaras, mon- 
keys, which inhabited the land between Janasthana and Lanka, and the 
Rak^asas who lived beyond. That these two tribes had brotherly 
relations may be gathered from the mention in the Ramayana that 
Hanumat, the companion of Siigriva, introduced his name to Ravana, 
as that of a brother (5, 2, 51). It is said that Vanaras had a tail. 
Apart from the fact that in medical works evidence is available of 
men having tail, Mr, T. C. Hadson, in his “Naga Tribes of Manipur" 
describes a costume in which such a tail is added. The Raksasas 
too had different sorts of costumes (e.g., the ten heads of Ravana). 
But it is not the object of this paper to enter into that discussion. 
I have avoided any reference to the last canto of the Ramayana as it 
is held to be an interpolation Nor has any reference been made 
to the date of the Ramayanic events, which preceded the Mahabharata 
War by about a thousand years. 

The object of this paper has been to prove that the place-names 
in the Ramayana are not fictitious and even today they can be identi- 
fied with sites in existence. If, as is claimed in this paper, the 
hypothesis that the Laiika of Ravana was located on the now 
inaccessible peak of Amarakantaka, stands the test of criticism, it 
may lead some adventurous and enterprising person to survey it 
from the air. 


M. V. Kibe 


Eeligion and Philosophy in Kerala 

I propose to describe here some of the aspects of the Hindu 
religion as current amongst us and then to briefly dwell upon 
the three premier philosophical systems of Mimaipsa, Advaita and 
Dvaita which had their origin in Kerala, I may add at the very outset 
that it is not intended here to go into details on these subjects. 
What I here intend to dwell upon is to point out some interesting 
religious rites and practices which appear peculiar to us and to sum 
up some of the Malayali traditions regarding the founders of the 
three systems of theistic philosophy which form, as it were, the stable 
foundations of the wonderful superstructure of what is briefly summed 
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up in the phrase, the Hindu Religion. And this, 1 believe, will not be 
without its value, because Prabhakara, Sankara, Madhva, these 
three revered seers are all MalayaJis, It is also proposed to speak 
a few words in this connection to set forth how these three popular 
schools of philosophy affected our religious ideas and conceptions and 
our attitude in matters religious. Before, however, I proceed with 
this subject, I may be permitted to briefly touch upon the 
importance of Kerala for the student of religion, 

Kerala may fitly be called the land of religions .;d philosophies. 
It was the meeting place of all Indian religions and faiths and creeds, 
and all of the most important world religions. Here found a con- 
genial soil not only the orthodox Hinduism, and the various schools 
of theistic philosophy, Mimainsa, Advaita, Visistadvaita and Dvaita, 
but also the other Indian religions. Jainism and Buddhism. Besides 
these Indian religions, here came and flourished the alien religions of 
Judaism, Christianity and Muhammadanism. And our conceptions of 
religion and philosophy must have been greatly influenced not only 
by these various and varied religions, orthodox and heterodox, native 
and foreign, but also by the Grecian, the Roman and the Chinese 
schools of philosophy, for these foreign nations also had their thriving 
colonies at Cranganore, the great emporium of trade in Ancient India. 
It deserves to be pointed out that the Vedic religion was brought and 
super-imposed over a Dravidian religion which had its own gods 
and rites and ceremonies. It is also worth while to emphasise here 
that the introduction in Kerala of a new religion, or a new creed, or a 
new faith, or a new philosophy, did not mean the suppression of 
the old. The old and the new existed side by side : sometimes they 
were amalgamated, sometimes assimilated; but no instance has yet 
been recorded of the one suppressing or persecuting the other. 
Mutual toleration and mutual accommodation have come to be prac- 
tised amongst us in their widest and fullest measure. There is a 
sufficiency of records and traditions to show that the followers of one 
religion mutually co-operated with those of the other. 

When it is pointed out that Ayyappan and Bavar, the one a Hindu 
god and the other a Muhammadan saint, are chums with many an 
adventure to their credit, that Christian Churches are founded by 
Hindu local chieftains, for instance, the churches at Korat^i and 
Chengans^eri, that the Christian marriage is characterised by the 
tying of Tali and the presentation of cloth, which are characteristic 
features of the local Hindu marriage, that the local Muhammadans 
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are following the Marumakkattayam law of inheritance, that Hindus 
vie with Christians and Muhammadans in making offerings to 
the sacred shrines of the latter, that the local Hindus have no water- 
tight compartments among themselves of Saivites and Vaiana- 
vites, Bhiitfcites and Prabhakarites, Advaitists and Dvaitists and that 
the local chieftains of ancient families do keep up even to-day some 
of the ancient Hindu customs and manners,— when all these are remem- 
bered, one is naturally tempted to wonder at, and admire, the rare 
power of accommodation that has actually been practised in our land 
from times immemorial. From these and other similar clues, as for 
instance, the observation of impurity due to death by families following 
different religions, one is inclined to think that religion and philosophy 
were purely personal affairs and did not at all affect social life, so 
much so that members of the same family might have belonged to 
different religioi^s and yet not only kept up cordial social relations, 
but also enjoyed the same social rights and privileges. These clearly 
suggest mutual influencing ; only it is a subject that has not yet been 
taken up for systematic study. It will thus be seen that Kerala is a 
rich and virgin field which invites the students of comparative religion 
and philosophy for study. 

I shall not digress further on this topic, but this, I believe, will 
suffice to show that the enquiry that we are going to make is by no 
means insignificant, I must, therefore, tell you at the very beginning, 
that I do not expect to be able on this occasion to do adequate 
justice to the subject. My aim at present is only to explain to you 
that it is a field of enquiry that necessitates the labour of all those 
who are interested in religion and philosophy. This digression, short 
though it be, will also make it clear that th^ three systems of philoso- 
phy that originated in our land did not spring out of barren fields, 
but from a soil that was already soaked with varied religions and 
faiths, an aspect that must be borne in mind throughout the whole 
course of our present study. 

It has already been said that the Hindu religion and culture were 
introduced into the land long before the dawn of Christianity. Quite 
in keeping with this long history, there are found preserved amongst 
us more survivals of Vedic religions than anywhere else. These 
survivals are manifest in the daily practice of the various puri- 
ficatory and propitiatory rites and rituals, as observed by the high 
class Brahmins who are locally known as Namputiris. To mention 
a couple of instances: the Namputiris perform their Sandhya Vandana 
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without any reference to the popular, i.e., the Fauraiilc, Hindu religion, 
and consequently the various Nantaskaras to the gods of this 
pantheon, which do find a place in this rite as observed by Paradeiis 
are conspicuous by their absence in the practice of the Namputiris. 
Similarly, the purificatory and the propitiatory rites as practised 
here are characterised by no admixture of Pauranic influence : the 
Namputiris follow the Vedic Code, pure and simple. This Vedic 
survival is found in a more perceptible degree in their Vivaha cere- 
mony. It is in the first place a post-puberty one, and as is natural 
with it, it is Eka-vivaha. There is no ceremonial Code obtaining 
amongst them for a second Vivaha^ the Kdhlna taking place on (he 
fourth day of the marriage. It is significant to point out that the 
widow never shaves her braid of hair nor otherwise disfigures herself. 
Pre-puberty marriages are as a rule condemned. If one considers the 
preponderance of Vaidika-Puid, in the individuars daily practice of 
religion and the sort of sti<gma that attaches itself to those conducting 
Salagrama Puja and PUfa in temples, one inclines to think that 
we have more of Vedic religion preserved amongst us than amongst 
our Hindu brethren elsewhere. This is further elucidated by the 
fact that more Yajlxas are performed in Kerala than in the wliole of 
the res^of India put together. And as a matter of fact there are 
amongst us a number of families who can claim even to-day an un- 
broken continuity of the performance of Agnihotra and Vaihvadeva 
practices which can be traced to the very beginnings of the families. 
As in these, so in the field of Vedic Uccarana and exegesis, the Mala- 
yali Brahmins do show some specific divergei^ces, and in the light of 
survivals here referred to, these divergences are not to be explained 
as entirely independent and sporadic. Here in our differences may 
also be found a particular Vedic tradition handed down in unbroken 
continuity. 

The greater personal predilection shown towards the Vedic rituals 
and practices would suggest that the Vedic religion was the earliest 
form of Hindu religion current amongst the Malayalis, and this our 
traditions also support. This was later on modified by, or, became as- 
similated to, the Saivite cult. Thus modified or assimilated, it con- 
tinued to exist side by side with the two other popular Indian re- 
ligions, Jainism and Buddhism. Still later, when these two heterodox 
religions were suppressed, say by about the beginning of the 7th cen- 
tury A.C., the Hindu religion received its last tributary in the intro- 
duction of the Vaisnavite cult. Corresponding to this development 
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of religions, the rituals also appear to have undergone changes, and 
consequently, the old simple Vedic rites yielded place to the more 
elaborate Tantric rites, while the degenerate Mantric rites of the 
aboriginies became purified and elevated and were treated on a 
footing of equality with the Tantric. The changes which religion 
and ritual underwent affected in no small measure the nature of 
temples which reveal a process of cult stratification. These we shall 
now proceed to briefly notice. 

The intensive cultivation of the Vedas amongst the Malayali 
Brahmins consists in the taking of very elaborate steps in the matter 
of ensuring correctness and thoroughness of Vedic recitals. The 
Namputiris take to the study of the Vedas after their Upanayana 
is over. After studying, i.e., learning by rote th^ particular Veda to 
which by the very nature of his initiation ceremony he belongs, 
he proceeds to learning by heart the other Vedas. The study of 
these other Vedas is locally known as Mutalora : at present Mutalora 
consists in the mere hearing of the other Vedas, but it appears that 
in olden clays the other Vedas also must have been studied as 
intensively as one’s own Veda. I may as well point out one 
fact which differentiates the followers of the Atharvaveda 
from those of the others. The Upanayana ceremony entitling 
one to the study of the Atharvaveda entitles him to that of the 
other three Vedas also. But the Upanayana ceremony prescribed 
for the followers of the other three Vedas does not entitle their follow- 
ers to the study of the Atharvaveda, If a follower of the Rgveda wants 
to study the Atharvaveda, he must once more initiate himself accord- 
ing to the Atharvan rites. These are, indeed, very significant things 
and have theii .own elucidatory value. These clearly show that, 
at least as our ancients had, the followers of the various Vedas never 
confined themselves to exclusive comparatments : on the other hand, 
they did mutually co-operate as they do even to-day in all kinds of 
Vedic exegesis. 

The more important of the peculiarly Malayali institutions in- 
tended to further the Vedic studies are: Ottfitu, Trisandha and 
Faftcasandha, and among tests of Vedic proficiency reference may be 
mad.e to Randaiu Varamirikkal, Numbiliiikkal and Katannirikkal. 
Of these the first three are Vedic recitals and are always accompanied 
by grand feastings, while the last three are public proficiency 
tests. Ottutu is an annual function of the Yajurvedic Brahmin 
where the three limbs of the Vedas, SiSu Samhita, Si§u Pada 
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and Kottu, are recited three times each by all those who are 
competent and qualified to take part in it, and this serves 
as a seasonal revision of the Vedas and an annual test of Vedic 
proficiency on the part of Vedic scholars. Gramam after Gramam 
takes up this sort of Vedic recital year after year, this being as much 
an imperative duty of theirs as the maintenance of the Gramam temple, 
if there be one. Trisandha is a similar institution conducted on a 
grander scale by the Bgvedic Brahmin, but on account of the 
heavy expense and the number of day^s sittings involved in conduct- 
ing it, it is found celebrated not so commonly as Ottufu ; and during 
this the Rgveda is recited under the three Sandhis, namely Sain- 
hita, Pada and Krama. Still more elaborate is Paficasandha in 
which the Vedas are recited in their five-fold aspects of !§i§ii Sainhita, 
Brhat Sanihita, Sisu Pada, Hrhat Pada and Kottu. Naturally this 
is conducted periodically once in twelve years. These institutions 
definitely helped in a pronounced measure to ensure the purity and 
the permanency of the Vedic recitals, and every Gramam temple has 
some funds set apart for the conduct of these religious festivities. 

The three proficiency tests in public are conducted for the Rg- 
veda and are conducted in the Kata vallur temple. Of these the first 
and the most important is the Katannirikkal, Valiyathu ( big ), 
and Ceriyathu (small), lit, cross and sit, and these are considered the 
final tests of proficiency in the Vedic recital and constitute the highest 
honour, the most coveted distinction that the Vedic students ever 
aspire to get. The Vedic preceptors with their batch of students 
from various parts come to this temple, and the students are subjected 
to a severe and merciless test of memory, skill and quickness. Only 
the most successful is allowed, then, to cross and sit in the place of 
honour. It is not, however, all who can get this honour, but only 
a very selected few. The clever Vedic student is content with Num- 
bilirikkal which is second only to ‘crossing and sitting'. Those 
who have obtained this honour are treated as the very respect- 
able of Vedic scholars. Still one step below is ‘Randam Varamirikkal', 
The average students are content with this honour, while the rest 
are content with mere Varamirikkal, i.e., associating themselves 
with Vedic recitals. To associate themselves at least once with 
the Vedic recital in the Katavallur temple is treated as a seal of 
scholarship, and such are generally accorded respect and considera- 
tion in Vedic conclaves elsewhere. 

These Vedic recitals and the proficiency tests have helped in no 
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small measure to maintain unimpaired the orthodox Vedic studies in 
the land. It is not exactly known when these celebrations are 
organised, but popular tradition makes it out that these are coeval with 
the revival of Hinduism under Prabhakara. And throughout the 
whole course of its existence here for a period of nearly a thousand 
and five hundred years, these have acted as the most orthodox and 
popular agencies for the up-keep of Vedic studies in the land which 
consisted, as I have said before, in taking elaborate steps to ensure 
permanently the most absolute and scrupulous correctness of the Vedic 
text and its accented recital. 

All the religious and socio-religious rites and rituals and practices 
can be brought under one or other of the following major categories : 
(i) The Srauta and Srauta-smarta rites which deal with the perform- 
ance of the Vedic ceremony : (2) the Smarta riles, including within it 
also types of domestic ceremonies, such as §odasakriyas; (3) the Tantric 
rites which deal with Sapta-murti-puja, i.e., the Puja of Siva, Visnu, 
Sankaranarayana, Ganapati, iSasta, Subrahmanya, and which comprise 
within them all the rituals performed in temple, and (4) the Mantric 
rites comprising the Satkarmas, as Stambhana, Marana, Ucca^ana, 
VaSlkarana, etc. intended to attain material greatness. In this respect, 
i.e., in the aim of the rite, the fourth variety considerably differs 
from the other three types of rites, as they do also in their elaboration, 
because those three have for their object the denizens of a higher 
place and aim at obtaining spiritual greatness. All these types of 
practical rituals have been prevalent in our land from even ancient 
times and, as is the case with the secular and practical Sastras, 
the practice of these is found associated with certain specific 
families. These have thus a long and continued tradition in the 
field of a particular exegetical practice. This continuity of practice 
has enabled them to contribute a definite quota in the matters 
of the elaboration and development of rituals and, what is more 
important, to maintain them unimpaired in their orthodox 
purity. 

The families connected with the Srauta rites are six in number, 
and they are: — (1) Cerumukku, (2) Tekkatu, (3) Perumpa^ppu, (4) 
Kaplingatu, (5) Kaimukku, and (6) Pantalu. These are the famous 
Vaidikas of Kerala and the members of these families do cherish 
even now with honour and pride their high traditions and constitute 
themselves the highest authorities in the field of Vaidika Karma. 
Of these the first two are the Vaidikas of the Covvannur Gramam, the 
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next two of the Perumanam Gramam, and the last of the Irinjala- 
kuta Gramam. Again the first two are Rgvedics, while the rest are 
Yajurvedics. The absence of the Vedics for the Samaveda does not 
mean that there are no Samavedins in the land y it only means that 
the priesthood is not confined to particular families. It may be pointed 
out here that the first in each pair claims superiority over the second. 
Thus Cerumukku, Perumpatappu and Kaimuku claim to be a step 
higher than the other three. And the reason assigned for this is 
that the first triad are Vidhayakas and concern themselves mainly 
with the Srauta portion, while the second triad are the Anusthapakas 
and concern themselves with the Smarta portion in the practical exe- 
gesis which include both. In the conduct of a Yajfia, all the Vaidikas 
are present and mutually co-operate, the principal place being assigned 
to the Vaidikas of that Gramam which conducts the Yajiia. In addi- 
tion to these prominent Vaidikas, there are two families which are 
both Vaidikas and Smfirtas — I mean the families of Vellekkat and 
Potoru and these administer the spiritual functions of theTalipparamba 
Gramam. In the field of Smarta rituals the more famous of the 
traditional families, coming down from ancient times, are besides 
the Vaidika Smartas, the Muttamana and the Pattacomatiri, and the 
presence of the Vaidika Smartas clearly suggests that the con- 
stitution of Vaidikas and Smartas was originally based on merely 
practical convenience and not on any other essential difference 
between the families in their social or religious status, though this 
difference has now come to exist. The traditional Tantric families 
of Kerala are those of Nakarni, Animangalam and Tarananellur, the 
last probably the most important, and the Tantrikas in all the im- 
.portant temples in our land belong to one or other of these families. 
Two are the original Mantrika families and they are the Cennos 
Mana and the Kalliir Mana, the former having Vettekaran and the 
latter Bhagavati, as their family patrons. It is possible that these 
Tantric and Mantric families might originally have been Atharva 
Vedins. These are the original Tantrikas and M?lntrikas amongst 
the Maiayalis. This number has subsequently increased, the more 
prominent ones being Puliyanurs in the field of Tantric, and 
Kattumatas in that of Mantric rites. These are the guardians of 
the Tantric and Mantric rites as elaborated in Kerala, and the 
assignment of a particular work to a particular family enabled the 
various families to attain almost perfection in the practice of parti- 
cular rituals. 

I.H.Q., DECEMBER, I928 
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Amongst original writers in these various fields I shall 
here content myself with referring to two authors who are even to- 
day accredited authorities in their respective spheres. The earlier 
of these is a Namputiri Brahmin, belonging to Mahisamangala Mana, 
popularly called Ma.Iamaiigalam, near Ferumanam, the very well-known . 
and popular author of the Mahisamangala Bhanam and Kotiviraham. 
He is a prolific writer in this field and has produced a number of 
works dealing with the l^rauta and Smarta rituals. The most popular 
of his works are (i) the Smarta Prayascittain named VimarsinI 
and (2) A§auca Praya§cittam ; they being the highest authorities in 
their respective fields. These works have also found very capable 
commentators in two scholarly Princes belonging to the gifted 
royal family of Cranganore. The A§auca Prayascittam has a com- 
mentary named Candrik 5 , written by Vidvan Elaya Thampuran 
who passed away in the fifties of the last century, while the Smarta 
Prayaficittam has been commented upon by the present Vidvan Elaya 
Thampuran of Cranganore, Mahamahopadhyaya Goda Varma Bhattan 
Thampuran, the premier Kerala Sanskrit scholar of the day. The 
author of the orignal, the Mahisamangala Namputiri, may be 
assigned to the close of the 12th century, if my interpretation of a 
phrase as Kalivacaka is correct. The phrase, 1 have in mind, is 
Ayuganta Samayam, occurring in the last verse of his Bhana and 
this when worked out will give about 1215 A.c. From his own state- 
ment, recorded in this work, he is known as a contemporary of Raja 
Raja, king of Cochin, who is said to belong to the Matattil Tavalj. 
This, 1 may note, is a valuable piece of information, because in 
the first place it gives rise to some new considerations regarding the 
original collateral families of the Cochin Royal family, and secondly 
it adds to the chronological list of the Cochin kings, a chronology 
which is blank for the pre-Portuguese period except for the name of a 
couple of kings who are assigned to various periods according as 
it suits the convenience or the theory of the writers. 

The other author is Narayana Pandita, a scion of the eminent 
Mantric family of Cennos Mana. His work is the famous Tantra 
Samuccaya, an elaborate treatise which deals with the Tantric 
rituals now obtaining in our temples, as also with the temple 
architecture and the construction of images. This is the most 
authoritative text-book for the local Tantrikas. The author was 
one of the shining gems of the brilliant court of Vikrama of Calicut 
who flourished during the early decades of the 15th century, and who is 
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rightly praised as the Bhoja of Kerala. This work has an able com- 
mentator in the author’s son and disciple, i^ahkara. Stsasamuccaya 
is another work in the same field, which is but a supplement to Tantra- 
samuccaya. Besides this, there are also a number of minor works, 
called, Anusfchana Granthas, which deal with the rituals of a parti- 
cular ceremony in great detail as elaborated by a particular specialist. 
Thus, for instance, Tarananellur Pacca in the field of Tantric rites 
and Cerumuk Pacca in the field of Srauta rites : the former is current 
amongst the Tiintrikas of Irinjalakuda Gramam and the latter amongst 
the Vaidikas of Covvannur, In these and other similar works, which 
are evidently manuals for the priests, there is noticeable an admix- 
ture of Malayalam in the h ter day works while the ancient ones are 
ill pure Sanskrit. As Anusthana treatises in Sanskrit, rir:nti''n may 
be made of Karattapara and Toluvannur in the field of Tantiik' "i, and 
Tekattu Pacca in the field of Smarta rites. We have not yet come 
across any standard work in the field of Mantric rites, except Prapafica- 
sara, by ^aiikaracarya, though many Anusthana Granthas of the ty[)e 
already mentioned are available, as for instance, the practical manuals 
of Kallur Namputiripad. 

The next subject which I wish to touch upon is the stiMtification 
of cults and rituals. Every prominent temple in the land yield • to the 
searching eye clues which reveal a gradual process of cult stratification, 
the original Dravidian being first modified by the Vedic and then 
submerged in the latter Buddhistic or Jainistic and t!d • g^er again 
in the still later Saivite and Vaisnavite cults. To men J , viiiplc of 
instances : the temple at Trpunittura, a premier Vaisnavite temple dedi* 
cated to Sri Krsna, has, connected with it, the Dravidian Ma'^uri 
Devata, and the Hindu Saivitc Cult, With the temple at Timvilvamala, 
a modern Vaisnavite seat, is connected the Dravidian saint Amalaka, 
the Aryan saint Parasurama, god Siva and his offs[)ring Ganapati and 
the Vaisnavite gods, the revered Ksatriya brothers, Rama and Laks- 
mana. The temple at Irinjalakuda believed to have been an < iig;*iai 
Jaina stronghold, was at one time the scat of Krsna and is now [)0{)nlar- 
ly connected with Bharata, practising i)enancc at Nandigrama, while 
there are also connected with it a number of Saivite pi.ictices. Treur, 
one of the most important ^^aivite centres, as its name Tiksiva[)uram 
indicates, appears to have originally been a Ikuldhislie stronghold, and 
later. the meeting-place of all Hindu creeds. The mure important Hindu 
temples now dedicated to consorts of v^iva or Visnu arc, at least 
some of them are, the seats of Dravidian sylvan goddesses with their 
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nume.ous cruel superstitious rites and festivals, and the lower forms 
of Mantrika worship. This is enough to show that our famous centres 
of religion and worship were also not exempt from changes of cult, 
sometimes leading to suppression, sometimes to amalgamation and 
not rarely to change of status. In other words, cult-stratification 
appears to be a feature intimately connected with all our important 
temples. Corresponding to this cult-stratification we also meet with 
ritual stratification, the simple Vedic Puja yielding place to, and some- 
times existing side by side with, the elaborate Tantric rites, and the 
original Dravidian rites, first changed into Mantric rites now 
existing collaterally with Tantric rites. This stratification of cults 
and rituals is an interesting and important feature connected with 
such of our prominent temples as can claim any sort of antiquity 
and this feature has to be explained only on the basis of the concur- 
rent existence of the numerous creeds and faiths. This is again a 
subject yet to be investigated, and throws open an untrodden field 
for the research student. 

It has been already said that during the early centuries of the 
Christian era Buddhism and Jainism were flourishing religions in the 
land existing side by side with the once popular Hindu religion. The 
leaders of the latter were trying their level best to recover the ground 
lost to Hinduism, especially because Buddhism had begun to decline 
elsewhere in India, while it was flourishing here, thanks to the lavish 
patronage extended to it by the imperial Sovereigns, the Perumals. 
The local efforts were, however, doomed to disappointment, the more 
so because just at the critical moment when Buddhism was shaking, 
there arrived on the scene, according to our tradition, three Buddhistic 
philosphers from China who were more than a match for the Hindu 
leaders. Convinced that they themselves could not meet the Buddhists 
in argument and that, if they allowed themselves to be defeated, they 
would be endangering the religion of their fathers, they resorted to 
the best next thing, namely, to invite into the fair bosom of Kerala 
sc ne eminent scholars from elsewhere, who could successfully 
maintain their hoary religion and philosophy against the Buddhis- 
tic and other heterodox antagonists. The distinguished scholars 
who were thus brought down weie six in number and they 
were, according to tradition, Bhattacarya, Bhattabana, Bha^ta- 
vijaya, Bhattamayukha, Bhattagopala and Bhattanarayana, who, 
if their names be of any indication, may be said to belong to the 
KaqmarUa school. They came, met the Buddhists in ai^ument 
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and completely defeated them. This led to the re-establishment 
of Hinduism as the national and state religion of the Malayalis. 

Naturally the Hindu religious leaders were immensely gratified. 
So they requested these eminent l^astric scholars to settle down 
in the country, at least till they would be able to create a band of 
Gastric students in the land, to check,, if necessary, the onslaught 
of the Buddhists. For, the defeat of the Buddhistic scholars and the 
re-establishment of the Hindu religion did not necessarily mean that 
all the Buddhists were reconverted. On the other hand, they conti- 
nued to exist side by side. There was also another reason no less 
powerful than the presence of the Buddhists, namely, the presence 
of other alien religions and the free and liberal sense of toleration 
and mutual acepmmodation that has more or less been the innate 
characteristic of the MalayaJi. This innate attitude of ours as regards 
religious matters made it abundantly necessary to devise measures to 
permanently safeguard the interests of the Hindu religion. Hence it 
was a wise request that they made and the first two of the scholars, 
mentioned above, namely Bhattacarya and Bhattabana acceded to this 
request and became temporary residents of Kerala. Daring the period 
that they were here, they took a number of disciples, of whom the most 
brilliant was Prabhakara. Another equally wise thing that the 
Hindu religious leaders did was to organise a semi-religious spectacular 
entertainment which is called by various names, Svasti-Kali, Sastra-KaH 
and Samgha-Kali. It is called Svasti-Kaji, because the celebration of this 
is supposed to bring about Svasti for the performer ; the second name is 
given to it, because it is a performance which is associated with Sastras 
and the beginning of Gastric studies in the land ; the last, however, 
is the popular name as the actors who take part in it belong to the 
different Kerala Sanghas which are eighteen in number. This sort 
of entertainment was organised on the advice of Jangama Maharai 
and it consisted of four sections, (i) Nalupadam Vakkal, (2) Pana,. (3) 
Angyangal, and (4) Hasyangal. The first of these is the most impor- 
tant item, and the purely religious aspect of the ceremony lies in the 
performance of this, which consists in the recitation with accents of 
a particular stanza by four Brahmins walking round a lighted lamp. 
This is supposed to be a very auspicious ceremony and it is now found 
celebrated as a complement to social or religious festivities in the 
houses of the rich. 

The founding of a school for the perpetuation of Gastric 
studies in the land and the organisation of a type of spectacular 
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entertainment to popularise the traditional religion and get the 
support of the masses, these are the steps which the Hindu leaders 
then took to retrieve the ground lost to Hinduism and to permanently 
safeguard its interests. And nobly have they served their purpose, 
for since that time no amount of alien faiths and creeds and philoso- 
phies was ever able to shake the religibn of old. Thus Buddhism, 
Sastras and Vcdic studies came to be permanently cultivated here, 
a feature which is true even to-day. 

When Bhattaciirya and BluiUabana found that their Sisyas had 
completed their studies they asked permission to leave for their 
native land. They told the leaders that the school of disciples founded 
by them consisted of excellent scholars and that they were more 
than a match for any scholar, the foremost amongst them being 
the brilliant Frabhakara, the founder of Guiumata. The required 
permission was granted and they were sent back with all the honours 
that could be heaped upon them. On their leaving, Prabhakara, 
the greatest of the disciples, was made the head of the school founded 
by the Bhiifcfcas. His brilliant scholarship soon became recognised. 
He became the recipient of ail the rights and privileges and honours 
first conferred upon his Gurus. He was given free quarters and, for 
the maintenance of himself and his pupils was assigned lands big 
enough to take as much as 12,000 paras of seeds by the imperial 
suzerain of all Kerala. This, lavish gift of the sovereign was soon 
followed by another equally generous gift by Kulottunga Cetty, the 
premier merchant of the cmpii“e. This was the first Malayali 
school of philosophy founded and Prabhakara became the first Guru 
in the land. This is probably the reason why he has come to be 
called the Guru, and his system of philosophy Gurumatu. 

1 may probably be expected to speak a word as to who is earlier, 
Kumarila or Prabhakara, especially because I liave assumed here 
that the former is earlier. This, * knew, is not the accepted opinion ; 
but our tradition makes it that the six Bhattas invited to Kerala 
were the disciples of Kumarila and their disciple was Prabhakara. 
This necessarily raises an incongrucus position ; Prabhakara is later 
than Kumarila, and yet is called the Pracina School. The tradi- 
tional explanation given for incongruity points to the necessity for 
ada[)ting his school to local needs, both religious and secular. While 
Kumarila was faced with the necessity for a general onslaught 
against Buddhism, Prabhakara was called upon to boldly face a 
particular school of Buddhistic philosophy. This, it is said, is the 
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main cause of the difference in their respective views. Then, again, 
there is the natural tendency on the part of the Malay alis to favour 
always the orthodox and the old, and this will go a long way to 
explain the Pracinatva ascribed to Prabhakara. And lastly, the 
sense of mutual accommodotion and toleration which is so character- 
istic of the Malayali in all religious matters may also account for 
this divergence. This is, however, a subject that I must perforce 
leave here to be worked out in greater detail on another occasion. 

Advaita, or the monistic school of philosophy, owes its origin and 
systematic elaboration to the revered Sahkaracarya. The place he 
occupies in the field of Hindu religion, philosophy and literature, and 
the contribution he has made to these fields, are subjects too well- 
known, and have been discussed and treated in detail by scholars 
here and elsewhere, and a vast mass of literature has grown up on 
the subject. I do not wish to add to it, especially because 1 am 
not technically competent to deal with the subject, as I am not a 
student of philosophy. What I propose to do here is only to touch 
upon certain other aspects, chiefly the place of this school amongst 
us. 

When Sankara elaborated the system of philosophy and ex- 
pounded it, he met with the greatest opposition from his own 
countrymen, who, with their innate sense of respect for the old and 
traditional lore, found in the new philosopher a confirmed revolution- 
ary. Naturally there was a great wave of op[)Osition against him, his 
own family people being the greatest opponents. They with tlieir 
insistence on the due performance of all ^5rauta and Smarta rites were 
unwilling to listen to Sankara’s view which declared Jiiana as the sole 
means of salvation. Naturally, therefore, oaiikara had to beat a retreat 
in his own land, and his opponents treated him as a social outcaste 
for all his views. It was this that led to his going out of Kerala and 
to his successive billiant intellectual victories in other lands. He had 
opponents, but everywhere he scored victory and got a number of 
disciples j and before long he was acclaimed a divine seer by the 
whole intellectual world of India. It was with this victory, with the 
whole intellectual .strength of India behind him, that lie came back to 
his native land. His victories, however, had preceded him and no 
wonder when the Jagat Guru came, he was everywhere greeted with 
honour and acclamation. Many distinguished Malayalis eagerly became 
his disciples, of whom the only one we now know is iSaktibhadra the 
author of Cudamani, who was originally a follower of the Kaumarila 
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school. Sankara appears to have made a Digvijaya in Kerala visiting 
every important temple in the land. 

To maintain his school of philosophy in the land of his birth, 
he founded a number of Mathas and installed in each, one or 
other of his disciples as president, for the practice and propaga- 
tion of Advaitism. Of these the most important are the four Mutts 
at Treur, Vatakkematham, Natuvil Matham, Etayil Matham and 
Tekke Matham, and the first presidents of these were his four 
principal disciples, T.otaka, Suresvara, Hastamalaka and Padmapada 
respectively. Generations of these disciples 6isya-pararaparya began to 
preside over these Mutts for a long time. At the present time, however, 
only two Mutts subserve the original functions, namely the Tekke 
Matham and the Natuvil Matham. The EUyil Matham became 
absorbed in the southern Matham and the Vatakke Matham became 
set apart for the furtherance of Vedic studies, when at one time the 
president Sanyasins of these passed away without being able to 
nominate a successor. From the time of i^ahkara till to-day, for a 
period of over one thousand and one hundred years, these Mutts 
which are richly endowed have been actively functioning in further- 
ing Vedic and Vediintic studies. Regarding their original works in the 
field, there is none yet available. Three out of the four disciples 
above-mentioned are, according to our tradition, Malayalis and their 
works are the only original contributions on the subject. 

J5aukara’s personality, and his intellectual eminence, the grandeur 
of the system of philosophy elaborated by him, and its acceptance 
by the intellectual elite of India, the founding of the Mutts here 
and there to maintain his philosophy and the vast ardent follow- 
ing created for it, — these naturally disarmed the opposition at the 
hands of even the staunchest adherents of the Kaumarila and 
the Ptabhfikara systems. But thanks to the innate sense of mutual 
accommodation in religious matter^ that is our national characteristic, 
the new faith did not lead to the suppression of the old school. 
Both the new and the old thrive side by sid^, the one practically 
helping the other, and both together helping tfte stabilisation of 
the religion of old and the popularisation of the language in which 
that religion and philosophy have found expression. 

Tile third school of theistic philosophy that has originated in 
Kerala is the Dvaita or the dualistic school founded by Madh.ivacarya 
Purnaprajfla, indeed a significant title. This school of philosophy 
with its specific code of conduct for the daily life of its followers and 
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with its elaboration of a code of Tantric rituals soon became very popu- 
lar, because it made a better appeal to the average intellect. It has 
silently spread throughout the whole of Kerala, so much so that the 
followers of this school can now be met with almost everywhere. 
They have established their own Mutts, of which the most important 
is the one at Udippi. The popularity of this school could easily be 
measured, when it is remembered that the Embrantiris, as the follow- 
ers of this school are called, are the Devalokas in many of the Mala- 
yali temples. Towards the beginning of the 19th century the leaders 
of this school converted the reigning sovereign of the Cochin Royal 
family, and for a long time afterwards Cochin, especially Tripuni- 
ttura, was the chief centre of Dvaita philosophy in the middle Kerala. A 
number of works has been produced in elaboration of the philosophy 
of this school and these are mainly the works of Malayalis — the most 
popular and important of these being the works of Kilvu Bhatt-atiri, a 
Namputiri Brahmin. 

Before I proceed to trace the influence of these various schools 
of [philosophy on the religious life of the Malayalis, I must make 
a passing reference to the popularity of the school of Visista- 
dvaita in our land. Over a dozen temples, very sacred to the 
followers of Ramanujacarya, are found located in Kerala, the 
most important being those at Trkkakkara and at Mulikidarn. The 
followers of this school visit these temples as a religious duty. 
The earliest visit recorded is that of Vedanta Desikacarin, who 
has written a commentary on Kavyaprakasa known as Ravi* 
varma-yasobhusana, at the command on King Ravi Varma of Cochin 
who passed away in 1603 A.C. This shows that the ViSisfcadvaita 
school of philosophy must have been popular in the . land from 
the time of its inception. 

From what has been said it will be clear that all the theistic sys- 
tems of philosophy have been very popular in our land. The various 
Hindu cults on Bhagavatl, ^iva and Visnii have also been current 
here side by side with the Dravidian cults which have survived 
in an Aryanised form in the tree worship, serpent worship, ancestor 
worship and the worship of sylvan gods, the most famous of which is 
Vettekkaran. With these various cults and schools of philosophy, there 
have been existing the alien religions of Judaism, Christianity and Muha- 
mmadanism. In what follows we shall confine our attention to the place 
of Mimamsa, Advaita and Dvaita in the average life of the Malayali, 
and the specific results which their presence in the land has produced. 

I.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1928 1 5 
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Both the schools of Mlmanisa philosophy of Kumarila and 
Prabhakara have not only made a deep and permanent impression 
but have continued to exist side by side. Ihese have coloured to 
a very great extent not only the daily life of the orthodox Namputiri 
Brahmins but also the religious ideas and conceptions and the general 
outlook on religious matters of the average Malayali. It is more 
on account of these than anything else that Kerala has come to be 
called the Karinabhumi, the land where Karma is given the greatest 
prominence. The presence of these two schools of philosophy has 
further given a permanent impetus to the intensive cultivation of Vedic 
studies, to the development of a Tantric code and to the imposition 
of a Tantric mode of worship in temples having originally a Vedic 
form of worship, and in both these the Malay alis do show some 
specific divergences as compared with the same prevailing amongst 
their Hindu brethren elsewhere. 

The elaboration and popular acceptance of Advaitism and the esta- 
blishment of a number of Mutts led to the intensive cultivation of 
the Vediintic studies and the survival of the Vaidika form of 
worship obtaining, while the presence of Vis'iafcadvaita and the 
popular appeal which Dvaita made contributed in no small measure 
to the founding of more temples and the grand elaboration of 
the original simple rites of the Tantrikas and the Mantrikas, The 
presence of all these theistic systems of philosophy made the intensive 
cultivation of Sastric studies a desirable necessity in the land. Thus 
it will be seen that the simultaneous existence of these greatly helped 
to preserve and maintain the Hindu religion, the Hindu philosophy 
and the Hindu culture embodied in the Hindu arts and sciences. 
This has also contributed in a definite measure to create a peculiar 
religious outlook in the Malayalis, which may well be seen in the 
honours conferred upon the leaders of the various schools of Hindu 
philosophy and even upon the leaders of alien religions still surviving in 
the hnd. Every religion in the land and every school of philosophy 
received equal consideration both from the Princes and the people of 
Kerala. Naturally therefore it has become a matter of great difficulty 
to estimate the nature of the influences exerted by each school and 
religion on the religious life of the mass of the people. This is, as I 
said before, a very interesting subject which ha.s yet to be investi- 
gated and which lies open to the students of religion and philosophy. 

Before I conclude, I must dwell for a moment on one aspect in our 
religious attitude, the most fundamental one, I mean, the utter absence 
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of all kinds of clanish sectarianism. Sectarian prejudices are abso- 
lutely unknown amongst us. Irrespective of the nature of our personal 
family deities, all the gods of Hindu pantheon, both Saivaite and 
Vaisnavite, are accorded the same amount of respect and admiration 
by all Malayalis. The Saivite Malayali is as loud in his praises of 
Visnu as the Vaisnavite is of Siva, and the followers of both vie with 
each other in their praises of Bhagavati. As a matter of fact, 
it could be known only with great difficulty as to what exactly a 
Malayali Hindu is, a Vaisnavite or a l^aivite ora^^akta: it is even 
doubtful it any of us cherish such a clanish distinction. To the 
Malayali all gods and goddesses are equally great, equally to be res- 
pected. To him the highest and most supreme deity is the one whom he 
is worshipping at the moment, an outlook that may be characterised as 
Kathenotheistic and is the necessary result of life amidst sucli diverse 
forms of religions and philosoj)hies and forms the fundamental basis 
for the practice of the widest and broadest spirit of religious toleration 
existing in our land from time immemorial. 

We hcive now traversed the whole field of spiritual Sastras and 
practices. I do realise that the information recorded here on this 
branch of Hindu literature is very meagre; but I believe I have 
made it sufficiently clear that this is a field of enquiry that is practi- 
cally untrodden so far as Kerala is concerned, and that our land pre- 
sents an exceedingly interesting field for research for the student of 
comparative religion and philosophy. Much again has to be, and can 
be, learnt from our land which may better elucidate many of the aspects 
of Hindu religion and the various schools of Hindu philosophy. The 
keys to open the wonderful treasure house of antiquities are in the 
hands of the Sanskritists, and I conclude this discourse' with an 
appeal to the research students among the Sanskritists to go and 
explore that little corner of India, which in every aspect is as much 
different from the rest of India, as India herself is from the rest 
of Asia, and make their own contribution for the further elucidation 
of what is briefly summed up in the expression, the Hindu spiritual 
culture. 

K. R. PiSHAROTI 


I Delivered at the University of Madras, 



Social and Economic Condition of the People under 
the Bahmani Sultanate 


The sources of our information for the Muliammadan period of 
the Indian history are mainly Histories written by the Muhammadan 
historians who were either contemporaneous with the events they 
dealt with or who came later but derived their materials from 
the writings of the contemporary historians. Both of these classes 
of historians generally give us a very vivid and detailed account 
of the kings and their courts* and shower eulogies after eulogies upon 
them, but about the common people, that is, the rank and file of the 
population, they are mostly silent. Of course, it is true that there 
were exceptions, and historians like Abul Fazl, Albadaoni and Mu- 
hammad Kasim Ferishta broke away from the stereotyped mode 
ot writing and made attempts at throwing light on the social and 
economic conditions of the country in those days, but such historians 
were greatly productions of a somewhat later age, the Mughal 
period and were extremely rare in the period, of which we are 
speaking. 

The main source of our information on the subject is the account 
given by the foreign travellers who occasionally visited India and 
left valuable informations which would otherwise have remained 
totally unknown to us. The neighbouring Kingdom of Vijayanagar 
owes much of its valuable account on ihe subject to this source, 
but, unfortunately, the Bahmani Kingdom is very poor in this respect, 
and the only traveller who throws some light on the topic is Athana- 
sius Nikitin. 

Though his account about the Baiimani Kingdom is very meagre, 
yet whatever he says about it is of great value, for he wrote every- 
thing from his own personal experience without any prospect of 
reward or gain Irom the then Bahmani sovereign, Muhammad Shah 
III. 

The Muhammadan histories which are of great importance to us 
are Tarikh-i-Ferishta and Burhan-i-Maasir. Tazkiratul-Mulk is of little 
help and Tabakati Akbari of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, Muntakhabut- 
Tawarikh of Albadaoni and Muntakhabul-Lubab of Khafi Khan 
may be utilised to some extent. 
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The population of the Bahmani Kingdom consisted of the Turks, 
Persians, Abyssinians and the Hindus (including Rajputs) of different 
races and castes. Among the Muhammadan population both the Shia 
and the Sunni sects were very powerful ; each of them had a 
distinct party of its own and neither was on friendly terms with the 
other. Their animosity which is otherwise known as the struggle 
between the Deccanies and the foreigners deprived the Bahmani 
Kingdom of that peace and tranquillity which are so essential for the 
stability and good government of a kingdom. 

The condition of the Hindus was similar to that in other Muha- 
mmadan states of those days in India. It was an age of intolerance, 
image-breaking and religious persecution and the atmosphere in which 
the princes were born and reared did not afford them an opportunity of 
bearing and practising that religious toleration which may be seen 
in a cultured mind of the 20th century. It was very difficult, nay 
almost impossible, for a man of the 14th or 15th century to cut off the 
narrow shackles of the society and rise above the precepts of the age. 
It seems that the Brahmins were at first given high positions in the 
state and were much respected and honoured by the Bahmani Sultans, 
but this was as a result of Ala-ud-din Hassan’s gratitude for the 
Brahmin master, the Gangii Pandit. But we find that this policy was 
afterwards reversed by his successors (as is seen from the writings of 
Ferishta), and Ala-ud-din Shah II did not even hold conversation with 
the Brahmins, not to speak of permitting them to hold civil offices 
under his government (Briggs' Ferishta, vol. ll, p. 436). 

Now the question is — how far the Bahmani sovereigns were suc- 
cessful in establishing peace, tranquillity and happiness in the society ? 
The first two Bahmani sovereigns, Ala-ud-din Hassan Bahmani and 
his son Muhammad Shah Bahmani were, no doubt, very strong and 
powerful sovereigns and through their utmost care and close vigilance 
the people enjoyed peace, prosperity and happiness. The life of 
Ala-ud-din Hassan was too stormy. He could not devote much time 
to the civil administration of the Kingdom, but still in the midst 
of storms and bustles he steered his course through, and even 
when he was in his death-bed he did not neglect to administer 
justice to the people as is evident from the following remarks : 
“The king continued six months in a declining state of health, 
in spite of which, he gave public audience twice a day, trans- 
acting business and administering justice to the poor and friendless. 
He issued orders to release all prisoners throughout his dominions 
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except those accused of capital offence'^ (Briggs' Perish ta, voL II, 
p. 296). This last sentence throws a good deal of light on the kind 
and humane disposition of the sovereign. 

Muhammad Shah I devoted much of his time in “promoting the 
happiness of his subjects” and “executing plans of public utility.” 
“During his reign,” says Ferishta, “all ranks of people reposed in 
security and peace.” 

“Muhammad Shah II was of a very generous, affable and sym- 
pathetic disposition, established orphan schools in many places with 
ample foundations for their support” and “observed that kings were 
only trustees of the state.” He also “gave monthly charity to the blind 
throughout his dominions.” In short, during his reign, the people 
enjoyed uninterrupted peace and tranquillity. 

During the ministry of Gawan also (except during the reign of 
Humayun) the country enjoyed peace and happiness, which is unani- 
mously recorded by Athanasius Nikitin, Ferishta and Burhan-i-Maasir. 
Athanasius’s remark that ”the country was populous, the lands well- 
cultivated” and “the roads safe from robbers” reveals the true picture 
of the Bahmani Kingdom in those days. 

But during the greater part of the existence of the Bahmani Sul- 
tanate peace and happiness of the Kingdom were disturbed due to 
the following causes : 

First, the absence of the law of primogeniture, a defect which 
was inherent in all the Muhammadan states. The dethronement of 
four kings, Mujahid Shah, Daud Shah, Ghiyass-ud-din Shah and 
Shamsuddin Shah, in quick succession within a period of 19 or 20 years 
not only disturbed the peace of the country, causing unnecessary 
bloodshed and confusion in the Kingdom but also weakened the power 
and prestige of the crown. In the absence of the law of primogeniture 
every son of the preceding sovereign or his nearest relatives consi- 
dered himself as the lawful heir, and did not surrender his rights 
without a trial of strength which meant confusion and disturbance 
in the Kingdom. 

Second, the succession of several boy-kings to the Bahmani 
throne, which loosened the hold of the Government over the people 
and often gave rise to unnecessary commotion. 

Third, the internecine struggle between the two factions, the 
Deccanies and the Abyssinians on the one hand and the foreigners 
on the other, which not only made life and property insecure but 
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also deprived the Bahmani Kingdom of the services of distinguished 
noblemen like KInilf Hassan and Mahmud Gawan. 

Fourth, the frequent warfare with the neighbouring Hindu King- 
dom of Vijayanagar which diverted the attention of the sovereigns 
more to the military organization and aggrandisement than to the 
civil administration, with the result that the people were greatly 
deprived of the blessings of peace and security. 

Now let us turn to the economic condition of the people during 
the rule of the Bahmani sovereigns. India is mainly an agricultural 
country and its people generally depends everywhere upon the pro- 
ducts of the soil. From the accounts of Athanasius Nikitin it seems 
that the majority of the population were very miserable while the 
nobles and courtiers were extremely rich. He says, '‘the land is 
overstocked with people; but those in the country are very miserable, 
whilst the nobles are extremely opulent and delight in luxury. 
They are wont to be carried on their silver beds, preceded by some 
20 chargers caparisoned in gold, and followed by 300 men on horse- 
back and 500 on foot, and by horn-men, ten torch-bearers and ten 
musicians’* (India in the isth Century, Hackluyt Society’s publication). 

In those days as at present the Deccan was an important centre of 
commerce and ships plied upon her coasts from central Asia and other 
places. People came from different parts of Asia for carrying on 
commerce with this country, and instances were not rare in which 
they also ultimately settled there, sometimes forming an independent 
party of their own. It was in this way that a distinct political party 
knov/n as the foreign party came into existence : the two most 
important personages of the Bahmani Kingdom — Khulf Hassan of 
Bussora and Mahmud Gawan of Geelan came into India for com- 
mercial purposes but ultimately settled there. These instances go 
to prove that the country was certainly an alluring commercial 
centre to attract so many distinguished men from suci\ distant 
countries. It is also a curious fact that tliosc who attained high 
distinction in the state by their meritorious services received the title 
of '‘MulIik-ut-Tujar” (Lord of the Merchants). The most important 
sea-ports within its jurisdiction were Goa, Chaul and Uabul which 
were known as famous centres of trade even from the Hindu times. 
It is said by Ferishta that “Feroz Shah, even every year, despatched 
vessels from the ports of Goa and Chaul to procure the manufacture 
and curious productions of all quarters of the world** (Briggs’ 
Ferishta, vol, 11 , p. 368). 
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During the whole period of the Bahmani Sultanate only three 
or four famines occurred in the Deccan, but in all these cases the 
sovereigns extended their sympathy and kindness for the suffering 
humanity by importing grains from other places or by opening the 
public graneries. Generally, the lands were “well-cultivated” and the 
product of the soil was sufficient to meet the demands of the people. 

Now, if it is admitted that the country was a famous centre of 
trade and the lands well-cultivated and' there were very few years of 
scarcity, the condition of the people could not be very miserable. 
As this country generally depends on the produce of the soil, 
the people are generally well off when the crops produced can meet 
the demands of the people. It is of course readily admitted that the 
people of the great towns and sea-ports were better off than those 
of the villages. But if we leave aside our comparison and consider 
independently the condition of the people of the villages we must 
also admit that they were generally self-sufficient. Athanasius Niki- 
tin was dazzled by the pomp and grandeur of the rich and the 
wealthy, so his remark that the people of the villages were very 
miserable was in comparison with the rich and the opulent. He 
is justified in his observations when these two grades of people become 
the subject-matter of comparison but when considered separately we 
find that the rich, no doubt, overflowed in wealth, but the common 
people also had sufficient to eat and live upon. 

JOGiNDRA Nath Chowdhury 


The Development of Buddhist Art in South India 

Antaravatl Stupa 

Amaravatl is picturesquely situated on the south bank of the 
Krsna River close by the modern town of Dharanikota, ancient 
Dhanyakataka, the capital of Maha- Andhra, about eighteen miles west 
of Bezwada. The earliest stupa was raised under the patronage of the 
Andhras about 200 B. c., of which a few archaic sculptures have 
survived, but most of the exquisite marbles which survive to-day belong 
to a subsequent restoration about four centuries later. The great 
Buddhist stupa of Amaravatt which was once unrivalled by any other 
Indian structure of its class in form, dimension and decorative grandeur 
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shared no better fate than the rest of the ancient monuments. '‘When 
Huen-tsang visited the place in the year 639 A.ix it had already been 
deserted for a century, but he speaks of its magnificence and the beauty 
of its site in more glowing terms than he applies to almost any other 
monument in India.**^ From this time onward the monument 
gradually began to decay and fall into ruins. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, the famous mound, the upper part of which rose 
in a turreted shape encased with bricks to the lieight of 20 ft. with a 
diameter of about go ft. at the top, was locally known as Dipal- 
dinne or “Hill of Lights’*. Colonel Mackenzie who went to the site 
in 1797 found to his great chagrin that just a year before, the local 
Raja Venkatadri Naidu had discovered and disemboweled the mound 
in a fruitless search after hidden treasures ; he afterwards caused a 
reservoir to be dug in the centre and used the priceless marble slabs 
in building the new temple of Amaresvara and the flight of steps to 
the adjacent tank of ^ivagaiiga. Some of the slabs were utilised by the 
Mussulmans in their mosques, after 'carefully divesting of every 
carving by nibbing them on harder stones, to prevent, as it is 
said, any pollution arising to Muhammadan faith from idolatrous 
substances\'^ Mackenzie revisited it in 1816, when as a result of 
excavation he recovered some 130 slabs, made drawings of them and 
prepared a ground-plan of the stupa. The place was next visited by 
Sir Walter Elliot in 1845 , but in tire meantime 70 pieces of sculptures 
left behind in the open had been carried away by the enterprising 
villagers and burnt into lime It is ileplorable that even the 
Government Eublic Works Engineers were equally guilty of such 
acts of vandalism.* 

The slabs excavated by Sir Walter were transhipped to England 
and now adorn the grantl stair case of the British iVIuseuin. Tlie next 
excavation was undertaken by Mr, Sewell, but it was reserved for 
Dr. Burgess to make a shifting and scientific examination of the spot 
in 1882-83 ^”d incorporate his findings in a voluminous report, In 
the first decade of the 20th century, the work was continued, with 

1 Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 2nd ed., 
London, 1910, vol. I, p, 123. 

2 Burgess, The Buddhist Stupas of Arnaravati and Jaggayyapeta, 
London, 1887, p. 15. 

3 Sewell, Report on the Arnaravati Tope, London, 1880, p. 67. 

4 Madras Govt. Orders No, 467, 30 April, 1888, p. 15. 
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valuable results, by Mr, Rea of the Archaeological Survey. The 
sculptures which are now in India after surviving the ruthless vanda- 
lism through the ages are shared by the Museums of Madras and 
Calcutta. 

An inscription of the reign of Palumavi Va^isthiputra tells us that 
the Amaravatl stupa wa.- known as the Mahacaitya or ‘Great Caitya' 
of the Holy One belonging to the Caitika School, A stupa or 
Caitya has its origin in the primitive burial mound of both the Arya 
arid the Asiira.^ In the vicinity of Amaravatl itself, there are nu- 
merous funeral tumulii, surrounded by rude stone circles, of remote 
antiquity, which served as the prototypes of the later stately structures 
in stone or brick. The stupa at Amaravatl was not a commemora- 
tive monument like the ones at Sarnath or Nagarahara, neither was it 
a -hollow Caitya containing some relic, as the earlier stupas at 
Sanchi, Sonari and Manikyalado. It was a solid structure and rested 
within a square stone casket, on the top of the dome, in conformity 
with the convention of the day. 

The circular base of the stupa was 162 ft. in diameter, perhaps only 
6 ft. high, supporting a frieze and cornice, and was faced with marble 
slabs possessing the richest carvings and characterised by the most 
delicate treatments, depicting miniature representations of the stupa 
itself and interposed by panels elaborately carved with scenes from 
the life of Buddha and the Jatakas. It is veiy difficult to ascertain 
whether the dome rose directly from the drum or rested upon several 
receding terraces like the Gandhara, Further Indian or Indonesian 
specimens. But there was no balustrade to encircle the procession 
path at the base of the drum as on the great stupa at Sanchi, The 
great marble dome of Amaravatl, unlike the short and stunted dome 
of Sanchi, rose to a considerable height of 90 ft. ( twice that of Sanchi ) 
and was more or less bulging in form. In this respect it presented a 
contrast to the stilted hemispheres of the earlier northern examples 
and was more akin to the soaring forms of the Ceylonese dagobas, 
‘The domical part was covered with stucco, and with wreaths and 
medallions either executed in relief or painted’.-* The marble panels 
were also ‘covered originally with thin plaster, coloured and gilt.’ 

1 A very illuminating article on the 'Stupas or Caityas’ has 
been recently contributed by Mr. R. D. Banerjee (vide Modern Review, 
Calcutta, Feb. 1928). 

2 Fergusson, op. cit., p. 80. 
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Thus the conception of the whole thing, profound and majestic, was 
matched by an exterior at once brilliant and dazzling. 

As all traces of the great stupa have been wiped away from 
the site, we cannot help looking at one of the numerous panels repre- 
senting the miniature stupa in order to gain an idea of the original one 
(see plate). The very first thing that strikes us, and which is visible 
nowhere in northern India, is the five tall stehe ‘above the front slab, 
which slightly projects from the base of the clagoba — the bases are 
square and sometimes ornamented with carvings of Cakra, Hodhi 
Tree and Dagoba ; the shafts are octagonal, and they have square 
carved capitals'.^ The existence of these novel features on the great 
stupa is attested by the discovery by Dr. Burgess of a number of these 
pillars at the Jaggayyapeta stupa 30 miles north-west of AmaravatT, of 
which we have already spoken.* In an inscription they are called 
‘Aryaka Khambhe*. That this was a common feature of the Kalihga 
Stupas is proved by the recurrence of tliis element also in the stupas 
at Bhattiprolu and Ghantasala. These projecting pedestals with the 
enigmatical columns, 011 the four cardinal points of each stupa, may 
correspond to the four shrines in the stilpas at Sanchi and Bharhut, 
and the niches for the Dhyam Buddhas in the dagobas of Ceylon 
and the Caityas of Nepal. With the march of time the number of 
tliese chapels went on increasing ; at Sarnath they are doubled while 
Borobudur simply bristles with them. 

Other slabs invariably present us with another peculiar feature, viz., 
a dwarf figure standing on each side of the gate, holding a tray on his 
head.® Their constant occurrences lead us to believe that in tlie original 
structure they represented statues in the round, bearing trays to receive 
the offerings of the visitors. Dr. Burgess opines, 'No example of them 
has been found and the only analogue I know of, is a similar small 
figure bearing a basin by the do«amb of the cave at Lonad of the 
Thana district near Kalyaii.'^ But we think a closer examination of 
the extant monuments may yet reveal such figures and in fact there 
are such at Karli and in Orissa. A pair of vases with flowers 


1 Burgess, op. cit., p. 7 i« 

2 Ghosh, Development of Buddhist Art in South India, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Sept. 1927. P- S02. 

3 Burgess, op. cit, Plate xxxc, Figs, 6 and 7. 

4 Ibid., p. 72, 
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(mangalakalasa ?) prominently placed at the entrance is another 
regular featiue of the sculptured slabs. 

The appearance of two slender pillars or free-standing lats with 
small Caitya capitals, crowned sometimes with plenty of Chatas^ one 
on each side of the entrance within the enclosure, is also remarkable. 
The paucity of such examples in the northern stupas is striking; and 
if they occur at all (as for example at Sarnath and Sanchi) they are 
situated outside and not inside the rail. The actual presence of these 
columns in the great stupa, is supported by the excavations at 
Jaggayyapeta and Hhattiprolu. They have also a close affinity with 
innumerable concentric lats, still standing round the Thuparama and 
Laiikarama dagobas in Ceylon — a perpetual enigma to the generations 
of archaeologists. 

The RaiL — The most singular feature of the early Buddhist and 
Jaina stupas is the rail, upon which the artist devoted his most 
scrupulous attention and lavished all the splendour he could conceive. 
We are aware of the extant rails at Bharhut, Bodh Gaya, Sanchi and 
Mathura and we know too their wealth of decoration, but the remark- 
able rail at Amaravatl has far surpassed them all in the magnificence 
of elegant carvings and the marvellous display of intrinsic merit. 
The ornamental detail is simply staggering in its profusion and afford 
a striking contrast to the plain and simple rail of the great stupa at 
Sanchi. 

The great rail at Amaravatl was about 600 ft. in circumference 
and 14 ft. in height with a procession path 13 ft. broad, intervening 
between it and the base. It was more than twice the dimension 
of the rail at Bharhut. The Tibetan historian Taranatha records that 
the great Buddhist Acarya Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhya- 
mika School ‘surrounded the great shrine of Dhanyakafcaka with 
a railing.^' Colonel Mackenzie in 1797 was responsible for starting 
the theory that the stupa was surrounded by two rails — one inner and 
another outer. The error persisted with veteran archaeologists like 
Fergusson and Burgess, not to speak of Elliot and. Sewell. It 
was only about two decades ago that Burgess acknowledged and recti- 
fied the mistake. ‘From some misunderstanding of the first accounts* 
he added, ‘it was supposed that the Amaravatl Stupa had an inner 


I Schiefner's Taranatha's Geschichte des Buddhtsmus, p. 72 ; 
JASB, vol. LI, pp. 119 ; Indian Antiquary, vol. XII, p, 88, 
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rail •, this was a mistake ; the inner circle of sculptures was the 
facing of the base of the stupa*. ^ 

The rail at Amaravatl resembled its predecessors in the princi- 
pal features ; but the plinth was richly carved with a frieze of 
running boys and animals, grotesquely treated. Ihe rectangular 
pillars were as usual edged off into shallow flutes. They were decorat- 
ed with half lotus discs at the top ancf the bottom, and circular discs 
in the middle inserted with a full-grown lotus or a scene, in the usual 
manner. I^ut the most typical characteristic about these pillars, is 
the complete absence of the large standing human representations, 
occupying the entire surface of the uprights, such as the graceful 
statues of Yaksas and Yaksinis of Bharhut, Bodh Gaya and the 
dancing girls of Mathura. They have entirely disappeared and their 
place is occupied by greatly magnified and richly carved lotus discs, 
curling leaves carefully corrugated, comical Ganas and an enormous 
variety of.scenic sculptures. The preference for group composition, 
as opposed to single figures, is very obvious in the swarming of the 
space between the discs — which was generally left bare and unadorned 
in the earlier days by vivid and animated delineation of the Jatakas 
and other incidents. Tlie three cross-bars were each embellished with 
a beautiful lotus disc with concentric bands of petals, the most elaborate 
of its kind ever made, and all different. On the massive coping, the 
meandering creeper of Bharhut was replaced by a long wavy roll, 
carried by moving human figures and dwarfs and interspersed with 
symbols in the loops. The marvellous change which has taken place 
in the sphere of ornamentation has already been noticed in the 
previous chapter on Ornamental Representation.- On the whole the 
inner side of the rail, covered with scenes full of life and movement, 
was decorated with greater beauty and elaboration than the exterior. 

The Amaravatl rail has a close resemblance to the rail of Stupa 
no. 2 at Sanchi, in excellence of carving and richness of detail. The 
decorative tendency which was strongly evident at Sanchi became 
more pronounced at Amaravatl. The lotus medallions grew larger in 
size and became more prominent (those at the top and bottom were 
often three-quarters and not half) till at last they reached their 
climax in the rail of the Gautamiputra cave, Nasik, where the pillars 
and cross-bars were adorned with full discs only. "‘The discs were 

1 Fergusson, op. cit,, revised by Hurge^is, pp. iiQf, 

2 IHQ., Sept, 1927, pp. 486-91. 
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multiplied till the pillars almost became evanescent quantities in the 
composition,** 

In spite of all these arresting details, we are confronted with the 
rather astonishing fact that the four openings piercing the great rail 
at the cardinal points, were not adorned with the beautiful towering 
Toranas, such as we find at Bharhut and Sanchi. The sides of the 
entrance are shown instead as coming out in a ‘rude sort of perspective 
and terminating in neat pillars with bases and capitals, crowned by 
figures of lions j at the angles too, above the roll, on each side is a 
lion/' One such lion lying prostrate near the west gate yielded to 
the spade of Sir Walter Elliot.^ While the reliefs abound with 
representations of such stfuctures over the city and palace gates, the 
conspicuous absence of the characteristic Toranas from the great 
rail is mysterious indeed. 

A fchitectural Representations 

Now that we have a picture of the stupa in the height of its glory, 
let us proceed to discuss the various forms of architectural representa- 
tions from the extant remains in relief as well as in the round. 

Dwelling; s and Palaces , — From the sculptured slabs we can find 
that the ordinary dwelling places were really oblong shaped huts with 
barrel-vaulted roofs which unlike the curvilinear forms of Bharhuti 
Sanchi and Bodh Gaya are more or less semi-circular in shape.® This 
may be a peculiar South Indian feature and differs strikingly from the 
square-thatched houses of Bengal, Behar and Orissa and other 
early sculptures of the North. Other ^mall detached huts show 
that they weie crowned with circular domed roofs. These instances 
may lead us to infer that tlie South had dispensed with all angularity 
in construction of the roofs of the poor and the common. 

The few instances of single and double storied palaces, buildings 
and shrines, carved here as well as on the Jaggayyapeta slabs, with 
their raded verandahs, caitya windows and arched roofs with finials 
— which were continued till the time of the Mahaballipur Rathas — 
reveal no dissimilarity between them and their northern prototypes. 
To make the scenes inside visible tiiey are sin. wn in a sort of conven- 
tional perspective. Most of the buildings represented are distinctly 


1 Burgess, op. cit, p. 70. 

2 Ibid., Plate XLV, Fig. 7. 

3 Ibid., XXVII, Fig. I. 
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modern in character as Fergusson conjectures ; and the practice of 
setting up wooden architecture was prevalent in South India till 
comparatively recent times. As at Sanchi, the difference in material 
of domestic architecture from that of civic and military architecture 
is distinctly shown in the brick construction of the latter. ‘The 
palace buildings are usually surrounded by high walls on all the four 
sides with two or more entrance ways. Over these gateways, there 
are high spires or flag-towers, where 'sentinels were stationed and where 
also play bands or Mangalav^adya, pipe and music, both in the mornings 
and the evenings. Such places are now found in all Muhammadan 
palaces or Nowbatkhanas. The construction may be laid out square 
or circular in accordance w*th the taste of the kings or owners of the 
grounds, or it may be even laid out in the form of a semi-circle 
as in the Karmuka form of town-plan.*' 

Most of the above features were recorded by the artists in the 
panels. 

Fortifications , — There is also complete agreement between the 
southern and northern examples of fortifications. A comparison of 
the reliefs of Amaravati with the architraves of Sanchi gateways, 
will make this apparent in the identical forms of high and broad brick- 
walls, massive palisades, strong gateways, Irity towers bristling 
with turrets and pinnacles set with the usual Buddhist Caitya-window 
facades, strongly built watch-towers, tiers of stories each supreim- 
posed on the other, adorned with hanging balconies and numerous 
strategic windows facilitating the discharge of at rows from safe 
quarters, and other apartments invariably fringed with the rail pattern 
and crowned with gable-shaped roofs. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that it is very clifificult to distinguish between a fortress and 
a palace proper, as in those days every royal abode was a military 
stronghold and vice-versa.^ 

Temples , — The method of building temples and shrines does not 
seem to have made much progress since the days of Rharhut. The 
object of adoration was usually placed and worshipped in a court- 
yard generally flanked on three sides only by biuldings (vide Asoka*s 
temple at Bodh Gaya, carved on a Bharhut pillar), or within 
separate structures either oblong or square, but generally open and 

1 Rajagrhalaksmanam, I\Ianasara, ch. xi. Translated by Iyer in 
Indian Architecture, Madras, 1921, vol. iii, Bk. I, ch. XI. 

2 Burgess, op. cit,, Plate xxy, Fig. 2, and xxvii, Fig. 3 . 
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surrounded by pillars. Indeed one may be easily led to ascribe the 
shrines represented on some of the earliest slabs of Amaravati to the 
Bharhut railings. 

Gateways. — Although we have no evidence as to actual gateways 
guarding the entrances of the stupa itself, the reliefs afford us with 
copious examples. Two different kinds of Toranas can be noticed. 
One type represents two square and carved pillars sunnoiinted by 
cushion capitals and crowned with crouching animal figures like 
those at Bharhut, which in their turn support a superstructure of a very 
broad, solid semi-circular architrave without any volute ends,^ The 
second type, occurring more frequently, has exceedingly slender and 
often plain, square shafts, rising from pot-bases and crowned with or 
without cushion capitals. There are the usual two or three archi- 
traves with volute ends but entirely bare, each ranged above the other, 
the gaps being linked by vertical posts. A few cf them are carved 
with geometrical pat terns. The difference in appearance of the Amara- 
vati Toranas from those of Bluirhiit, Sanchi and Mathura, lies 
in the architraves of the former being more curved and the volute ends 
correspondingly curled up to a greater degree. It can also be noted 
that perhaps the gateways were not so lavishly enriched with mar- 
vellous bas-reliefs as those of Sanchi. 

Pillars and Pilasters — Apart from the pillars which serve architech- 
tonic purpose, freestanding sculptured lats can be observed on many of 
the slabs. There are some with cushiori capitals and inverted steps bear- 
ing Cakras and other Buddhist symbols.’^ The slender columns within 
the enclosure, which ‘at once remind us of the Asoka lat in Northern 
India and Iron pillar at Delhi’ and specially the rows of pillars round 
the Anuradhapur stupas in Ceylon supporting the same cushion capital 
and inverted slabs, liave miniature dagobas always placed on top of 
them. This is perhaps the first instance where a Caitya constitutes 
the crowning emblem instead of the usual animal or other familiar 
northern conventions. The Ceylonese capitals of the particular type 
are either topped with a knob or with a flat surface. 

None of the pillars which must have stood at the gates, remains 
in its entirety— only fragments have been found. The earlier types 
were plain and carved with rail pattern and other Buddhist symbols 


1 Burgess, op. cit, Plate V, F*ig. 2. 

2 Ibid., XVIII, Fig. 2. 

3 Ibid., V, Fig. 2. 
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whiL later examples were adorned with the figures of the Buddha 
and sculptures. The shafts were square, octagonal or many- 

sided. 

Some of the broken fragments of pilasters betray crude craftsman- 
ship and antique characteristics noted below. Dr, Burgess judiciously 
observes, ‘^These slabs so closely resemble those round the Jaggayya- 
peta stupa that we cannot mistake in ascribing them to the same age.^ 
They must have belonged to the early stiipa. Like the Nasik and 
Junar pillars, the base consists of three thin slabs supporting a vase, 
carved with leaf and bead pattern. This clearly indicates that in 
ancient times the original wooden shafts were inserted into metal pots 
to preserve tliem from decay and injury. This theory has been 
strengthened by the recent discovery of the bronze shoe of a column 
at Balawat in Assyria, which points to the frequent use of this parti- 
cular method in Assyria, Mesopotamia and Persia. Remarkable 
plastic examples of this type are found at Bodh Gaya, Khandagiri 
(Ananta Gumpha). and Gautamiputra cave at Nasik. But unlike the 
western prototypes, a projecting member, carved with dwarfs or hybrid 
creatures and ornamented with the old battlements and other motifs, 
stands over the neck of the body. The shafts, the edges of which are 
slantingly cut off like those of the ]3harhut pillars, are adorned 
with half lotus discs at each and a full one in the middle j and 
closely resemble the pilasters in the Pithalkora Vihara. But 
no pillar with cushion capital, first encountered at Kanheri and so 
often scidptured in the reliefs, has been discovered. Generally the 
double carve of the bell-shaped or lotus capital, is very slight and 
do not possess the graceful sweep of the Asokan capitals ; neither it 
is boldly modelled with soft drooping flutes nor faraded like the 
Karli examples. The flutes, on the contrary, are extremely crude and 
shallow, like the Bhaja specimens and their significance is further 
reduced by the intersection of bands of lotus leaves and beads. Ab- 
solutely smooth capitals, parallel with those found in Nasik caves are 
not, however, rare. Ihe necking consists of the bead and reel pattern 
which supports the terraced superstructure, surmounted by a pair 
of winged animals seated in juxtaposition, similar to those prevalent 
in other regions.* 

So we may conclude that the typical cliaracteristics of pillars and 

1 Burgess, op. cit., p. 94, 

2 Ibid., Plate XLiy, nos. S, 6 ; LIV, no. 2. 
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pilasters during the 2nd and 1st centuries before the Christian era, are 
almost identical throughout India, whether in the north (Bharhut, 
Sanchi, Mathura), in the west (Bhaja, Fithalkora, Junar, Karli, Nasik, 
etc.), in the east (Bodh Gaya, Udayagiri, Khandagiri, etc.) or in the 
south (Amaravatl, Jaggayyapeta etc.). Mr. Havell remarks ‘*The lotus 
and vase pillar, besides being one of the most ancient Indian architec- 
tural orders, is also the most frequently used. It is found at all 
periods.^’ ^ 


The Ruins of Hankaram and Ramafirtham 

Let us now take leave of the Krsna district and proceed a little 
higher up the Kalihga country. There are two isolated hills covered 
all over with monolithic and structural Buddhist remains, very close 
to the village of J^aukaram, in the Vizagapatam district of the Madras 
Presidency. “The monuments,** says Mr. Alexander Rea, ''are the 
earliest of their class in the South of India and constitute one of the 
most remarkable groups of Buddhist remains in the Presidency. 
Indeed the only other known site in the South, where monolithic 
remains exist in any considerable number, is that of the Seven 
Pagodas, and tiiough the ^aukaram site is not to be compared with it 
in point of extent, it takes precedence as regards the age of the 
monuments.”'* The Eastern Hill, which is the higher of the two, 
is literally strewn with rock-cut caves and clagobas, the monoliths set 
upon platforms and terraces, rising in tiers over each other culminate 
in the dominating structure of a great stupa on the summit. The 
grandeur of Borobudur flashes across the mind when we visualize the 
almost identical arrangement and the imposing profile of the whole 
mass in its original and pristine glory. 

The remains can be classified into three main heads, viz., (i) rock- 
cut caves, (2) monolithic dagobas and structural stupas and (3) struc- 
tural buildings for residential purposes. 

Rock'cut Caves , — The surface of the rock at places is hollowed out 
into a deep recess in order to provide a vertical wall with a jdatform 
before it — just in the manner of the peculiar rock-dwellings in Asia 
Minor, called the Syppilus. On the Eastern Hill, in one such wall, 

1 Havell, Handbook of Indian Art, London, 1920, p. 44. 

2 Rea, A Buddhist Monastery on the Sankaram Hills, Vizaga- 
patam Dt.*^ Arch. Sur. Ann. Rep., 1907-08, p. 149. 
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double caves are cut, one standing over the other— and each of them 
is entered only by a single rectangular doorway. The faqade is of 
the Behar caves, the Western Caitya halls or the neiglibouring 
caves in the Godavari district. We sorely miss the much familiar 
Caitya-window, the Caityas, the Buddhist rail and other ornamental 
devices which decorated the faqades of almost all the Buddhist rock- 
cut caves of the early period. 

In Cave I, ‘'over the door which is guarded by figures of 
Dvarapalas” like the Nasik caves, “weather-worn traces of an archi- 
trave can be traced which include two semi-circular pediments with 
a cornice over it.^' The usual place of the Caitya-window is usurped 
by a semi-circular recess occupied by a large-seated image of the 
Buddha. Figures of the Buddha, sometimes with attendants, are also 
carved in niches beside the faqade. The interior of this cave also 
differs materially in plan and construction from the early Buddhist 
Caitya halls. The Chamber, instead of being oblong in shape with 
an apsidal end, is absolutely square in dimension. It is further 
characterised by the absence of the double row of columns dividing 
the interior into a central nave and the two side-aisles as in the 
Western Caitya caves. The hall is, on the contrary, demarcated 
into twenty compartments by four cross rows of sixteen pillars. The 
columns are massive in proportion and do not resemble in any way 
the early types of pillars with a pot base, lotus or bell capital and animal 
superstructure. They belong to a different class altogether — having 
a sq'^are base, short octagon in the centre changing into sixteen sides 
upwards, these several unskilfully moulded neckings followed by a 
thin and small torus, surmounted again with square block, “Two 
central piers of the central square have a standing image apparently 
a Cauri-bearer, cut in the front of the base.” Stranger still, a Caitya 
or rock-cut dagoba with a plainly moulded base, a circular dome 
and the remains of a tree, stands on a square platform which fills up 
the space between the four central piers and is situated in the. middle 
of the cave instead of rising precipitously from the floor at the apsidal 
end of the hall, according to convention. So here we are confronted 
with the unique spectacle of the combination : a Caitya hall and a 
Vihara combined into one. 

Cave II above it consists of two apartments — one rectangular 
vestibule, and a shrine which is also rectangular and without pillars. 
“The walls of the vestibule are also carved with the Buddha and atten- 
dant images and some representations of the dagoba with strikingly bul- 
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bous domes'^ like some at Amaravatl. Instead of the Caitya, there 
is a seated imnge of the Buddha on a pedestal on the back wall of Cave 
III. In Cave V, the type of pillar is identical with that of No, i ; 
only it is more slender and has a fluted (?) or moulded torus. “There 
is a lotus patera at the top of each square and pediment at the top 
of the octagon.” The principal cave on the Western Hill contains 
another novel feature, viz., the Caitya is placed in a square cavity 
in the middle of the chamber below the ground level. The ceilings 
of these caves are plain and flat. The walls and images were originally 
coated with plaster. 

Dagobas . — Almost all the dagobas, strewn about the hill and con- 
verging upward, are rock-cut monoliths. They are very crudely 
worked out and their forms are characterised by the utmost simplicity,. 
The hemispherical “auda'* which is either bulbous, flat or elongated 
in shape, is nearly superimposed on a drum having also stunfed or 
column-like elongated forms. Formerly they were all covered with 
Stucco. Compared with the monolithic Stupas at Bhaja, they appear 
absolutely bare ; even the essential rail ornament is absent from the 
rim of the drum, and as far as it can be guessed, this device and the 
favourite Caitya windows do not occur on the Harmika, disfigured 
as it is. The dagobas on the West Hill are comparatively better. 
Some of them have moulded bases, plain plasters and cornice round 
the drum, also a series of inverted slabs on the relic casket, in the 
conventional way. Others are faced with brick or made wholly of 
brick, 

“The crowning Stupa rested on a square platform, on which rested 
the low rock-cut cylinder which formed the lower part of the dome, 
the upper part being completed in brick. The complete dome must 

have been a low curve of less than semi-circle almost wholly 

of brick.^' 

Structural Buildings for Residential Purposes . — On the eastern 
end of the top of the highest terrace, the remains of a structural rec- 
tangular Caitya hall made of brick and terminating in an apse, has 
been excavated. Like the one at Ter, in the Nizam's Dominions, 
the Caityas are too small to have space or necessity for pillars. It 
is the main structure round which all other constructions grew up. 
It has been divided into two compartments by means of the usual 
partition wall near the apsidal end, into an ante-camber and a shrine. 
The Caitya is replaced inside the shrine by a rectangular stone 
pedestal with a cavity on top, probably meant for an image. There 
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is a large stone-paved brick hall, faced with pilasters just in front of 
the Caitya, but at a lower level. “And inside these walls and placed 
at right angles to them at the same level are the remains of the 
partition and outer walls of a continuous row of cells and shrines 
standing on the north, east and south sides.'* Another peculiar 
feature is to be met with at the entrance of the hall, which is flanked 
on either side by apsiclal brick structures, with their entrances facing 
the central passage. The chambers which occupied this position, 
if at all, in the Western caves, were square and never apsiclal. Rem- 
nants of other continuous rows of cells have also been dug out around 
the three sides of the raised Caitya terrace and at the same level 
with it, while an outer detached row stands parallel to those to the 
north.' 

One of the range of hills, in the vicinity of the village of Rama- 
tlrtham, in the Vizagapatam district, is also studded with the exten- 
sive ruins of a Ikiddhist monastety. Like Sankaram, apart from the 
foundations of a large brick stupa, the most interesting buildings here 
are the structural Caityas so rare in India. On the Gurubhakta- 
kondu Hill, there are remains of an apsiclal brick Caitya hall, with 
a stone dagoba resting on a double pedestal. There is a wall across 
the chord of the hall. The absence of pillars was perhaps a common 
characteristic of the stuctural Caityas. In agreement with the Caitya 
at Chezarla, it has brick pilasters “with moulded bases and capitals, 
and at the base of each, fragments remain of three crouchant lions,'* 
The semi circular slabs at the foot of the flight of stone stairs at once 
recalls the beautiful ‘moonstones' of Ceylonese architecture. Near by 
it, at a lower level, is the site of a brick Vihara, the roof of which was 
supported by six rows of six piers each — square in section but near 
the cop octagonal. This exceptional arrangement has made it impossi- 
ble for a quadrangular space to be provided in the middle, in imita- 
tion of the Western rock-cut Viharas. The foundations of other 
Viharas do not show remains of columns.* 

The Date of the Ruins , — Regarding the remains at Sahkaram, 
Mr. Alexander Rea in his Report says, “The sculptures in all the 

1 Most of the data utilised here are borrowed from Mr. Rea's 
Report. 

2 Rea, “Buddhist Monasteries on the Gurubhaktakonda and 
Durgakonda Hills at Ramalirtham.” Arch. Surv. Ann. Rep., 1910-11, 
p. 78-81, 
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caves and on their faqades generally are crude and primitive in design 
and have none of the finished technique so strikingly observable at 
places like Amaravatl, where the highest phases of the sculptor's art 
are so lavishly represented. The crudeness may point in either of 
two ways. It may either represent a very early period of undeveloped 
workmanship or a later decadence. The Buddhists did not survive 
sufficiently long after Amaravatl epoch for any such decadence to 
have strikingly manifested itself. The inference is therefore that the 
period represented by these sculptures is earlier than Amaravatl or 
possibly prior to the first century. The earliest of the remains here 
or the monoliths probably belong to the period of Asoka himself. 
Though the sites founded by him are historically and traditionally 
described as numerous in Southern India, no traces of any of them 
have hitherto been found.'* ^ 

Firstly, we cannot concur with the view of Mr. Rea, 'that the 
Buddhists and their art “did not survive sufficiently long 
after Amaravatl epoch for any such decadence to have strikingly 
manifested itself.^' The statement falls to the ground in the face 
of the discovery of Buddha and Bodhisattva images at Amaravatl, 
Jaggayyapeta and other places belonging to the 6th and 7th centuries 
A.c. and betraying obvious signs of degeneration in technique and 
treatment. Again we can hardly ignore the invaluable testimony of 
the famous Chinese traveller Huen-tsang, who passing through the 
countries of Kalihga, Ko^ala, Andhra and Dhanyakataka in the 7th 
century noticed stupas and numerous Sangharamas peopled by 
hundreds of Buddhist priests. 

Secondly, the architecture of the caves, monoliths and other struc- 
tures, itself does not warrant us to accept the conclusion of Mr, Rea. 
If the rail pattern, Caitya window motif, sloping door jambs, wooden 
ribs of the barrel vaulted roof and the wooden screen and the purlins 
in front of the Caitya hall are indicative of an early age, surely all 
these features are prominent by their absence at Sankaram. The 
occurrence of tiie miniature Caitya wintlovvs over the door and some 
of the windows and the so-called “horse-shoe arch*’ over the entrance 
of the vestibule, closely resembling the faqade of the LomaSa Bsi 
cave, in some of the Buddhist caves at Guntupalle, Godavari district, 
in the heart of the Kalinga country, is sufficient proof of their pre- 
Christian age. But we search in vain for these typical details here. 

I Rea, Arch. Sur. Ann. Report, 1907-08, foot-note, p. 158. 
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The faqade is extremely simple in the ceiling is entirely plain 

and the pillars themselves have not any affinity \vi‘h the earlier typrs 
we are familiar with. On the contrary, many points of similarity can 
be detected between them and the later cave pillars. Indeed, none 
of the architectonic features at f^ahkaiam is reminiscent of wooden 
construction — they are purely lithic in desii^n and conception and 
indicate a late period when the transition from the wooden to the 
stone construction has been complete. 

Then again the arrangement of the pillars, the square plan of the 
Caitya Chamber and the situation of the Caitya itself, in the centre 
of the hall and on a pedestal, are unique in the history of Buddhist 
architecture in India proper. The presence of the stupas with square 
bases, is noticed first in the caves at Kholvi in Rajpiitana and also 
at Dhamnar. About the former’s date, I\Tr. Fargusson is of opinion 
that "they are probably the most modern group of Buddliist caves in 
India.’*^ As regards the monolithic dagobas, they cannot reasonably 
be assigned to a period earlier than Amarfivati, much less to the age 
of Asoka — for the outlines of all the stupas, large or siiiall, is flat 
and stunted. We come across the bull)ous domes for the first time 
at Amaravatl and it is an admitted fact that stunted domes resting 
upon elongated pedestal is a later development. If wc also take into 
account the structural building at Saukaraiu, the peculiar combination 
and arrangement of rows and cells with and around a Caitya, pri- 
marily appears in the caves at Dhamnar, about which Fergiisson 

remarks “ the whole making a confused mass of chambers 

and caityas in which all the original parts are confounded and all 
the primitive simplicity of design and arrangement is lost, to such 
an extent that without previous knowledge they would hardly be 

recognisable There are no exact date for determining the age of 

this cave but like all of these series, it is late, probably between a.d. 
600-700.'"- 

So in the absence of any good photographs of the sculptures we 
have been compelled to take recourse to architecture, and in the light 
of the above facts, it may not be quite correct to maintain that the 
period represented by the ruins at Sankaram “is earlier than Amara- 
vati or probably prior to the first century A.D." It is very probable, 


1 

2 


Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Arch., vol. I, p. 166. 
Ibid. 
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on the other hand, that they belong to a much later period. The 
crudeness of the sculptures, of which Mr. Rea speaks, is the natural 
concomitant of a decayed art, when Buddhism was apparently in its 
last gasps in Southern India. 

Devaprasad Ghosh 


Some Additional Notes on Foreign Elements in the 
Hindu Population 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar contributed in 1910, in the pages of the 
Indian Antiquary ^ a thoughtful paper on “Foreign Elements in the 
Hindu Population/' wherein he made a success- 

introduction. 

fill attempt to prove that ‘there was hardly a class 
or caste in India, which had not a foreign strain in it.’ According 
to him, the Brahmanas as well as the Ksatiiyas had an admixture of 
alien blood amongst them; and from antiquarian or ethnological 
point of view, none of these two classes could boast of pure Vedic 
Aryan blood in their veins. 

It is quite natural that such a view should meet with serious op- 
position from the orthodox section of our countrymen ; but there are 
also scholars, who have seriously doubted the conclusion. Of such 
scholars, Mr. C. V. Vaidya must first be taken into consideration ; 
another strong protest comes from the pen of Pandit Gauri Sankar 
Hirachand Ojha. The purpose of this short note is, however, not to 
meet the arguments of these two scholars,* but to make some 
additional observations in support of Prof. Bhandarkar’s theory. 

I 

Leaving out of account the invasions of the Persian Emperors, Cyrus, 
Darius or Xerexes, foreign elements began to pour into Aryan Hindu 
Indiaonly with the invasion of Alexander the Great 

Alexander's Invasion. . ^ ^ • • 111.^ * 1 1 • 

(326 B.C.). These invasions helped to establish in 
the North-western frontier of India several Greek principalities or Yona 


I The writer of this note proposes to do it in detail in a sepa- 
rate paper to be published shortly. 
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settlements and open up the course of further Greek penetrations 
in later times. The Indians who brought about the destruction of 
these Greeks (circa ist century B.C.) were the Suhgas on one side 
and the Satakarnis on the other; but their final destruction was 
the work of the Parthians. During these three long centuries or more, 
the Greeks had established themselves either as friends or as foes 


over a considerable portion of Northern India ; and it is only 
natural that some of them showed a tendency towards being assi- 
milated individually or collectively to the indigenous social and 
religious systems of the country. 

On the eve of Alexander’s invasion, the whole of North western 
India ‘was parcelled out into innumerable kingdoms and republics.’ 

One of these small republics was Nysa. This 
Nysa.^^"* small hill State is said to have been established 

by Greek invaders long before the invasion of 
Alexander the Great. ‘The Nyseans^ according to Arrian, ‘were not 
an Indian race, but descended from the men who came to India with 
Dionysus.* This would show how even before Alexander, Greek 
States were tolerated side by side with the Indian Hindu States; and it 
may be noted that along with the Indian State of Kamboja this State 
of Nysa is probably mentioned as the Yona State in the Majjhima 
Nikaya where they are said to have flourished at the time of the 


The Ambajthas. 


Buddha.^ Another republican State in the North- 
west was that of the Abastanoi who are identical 


with the (Sanskrit) Amha^ihas, In the Blxrhaspatya Arihakasira the 
Ambaathas are mentioned along with the Hunas and the Sindlius.- 
The Hunas, as we know very well, were of foreign origin and it is 
likely that the Ambaathas, if not originally foreigners themselves, did 
not at least belong to the orthodox Hindu fold ol the Indian social or 
religious system ; for neither the Puranas nor the Smrtis seem to in- 
corporate them into the higher castes of the Hindus. The Puranas 
call them Anava Ksatriyas,'^ and the Smrti literature brands them as 
a people of mixed Brahmana and Vaisya parentage. It seems that 


1 “Yona Kambojesu dveva vanna Ayyoc’eva Daso ca“ (M. N, 

II. 149). 

2 “KaSmira-Hun-Ambastha-Sindhavah.” Ed. by F. W. Thomas, 

p. 21. 

3 Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Historical Tradition, pp. io8 and 109 where 
the Ambaathas are mentioned also as kinsmen of the Sivis. 

DECEMBER, I928 X8 
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they were incorporated into the Hindu population as the warrior 
class, i.e., the Ksatriyas (Aitareya Brahmana, vili, 21, mentions one 
Ambastha king whose priest was Narada), but they, were never 
regarded as pure Ksatriyas,^ 

“India, after the death of Alexander the Great, says Justin, 
“had shaken, as it were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and 
put his Governors to death. The author of this liberation was 
Sandrocottus“ or Candragupta who had to wage war with Seleucus, 
son of Antiochus. Seleucus could not achieve much success. 
Strabo informs us that he had to surrender the Alexandrian settle- 


ments to Candragupta and conclude a “marriage 

Grcck-Kjatriya ^ .it.* • « . . r* • 

Marriage Contrac t. contract. It IS not Certain whether the ‘Syrian 

king gave his daughter in marriage’ to Candragupta 

or the latter gave his daughter to the former; but this much is certain 

that a m?Ltrimonial alliance was concluded between the Indian king 

and Greek general. Candragupta was a Maurya and the Mauryas 

are referred to as belonging to the Ksatriya caste in the Mahapari- 

nibbma Sutta. The Mahavamsa, too, represents them as Ksatriyas. 

The Divyavadana represents Bindusara, son of Candragupta, as 

triyo Murdhabhisikta}C\ and Asoka as “Ksatriya.“- The evidence of 

Strabo, therefore, seems to support the view that a matrimonial 

relation between a Hindu Ksatriya and a Greek was not improper. 

It is interesting to note that the Asokan province of Surastra was 
governed by a Greek, Yavana Yuhsaspa, with Girinagara or Giinar 
as his capital. 

Prof. Bhandarkar and Dr. Ray Chaudhuri have been able to show 
that the Yavana invader contemporaneous with Patau jali, was Dc- 


Deroetrius-Oatta- 

mitra. 


metrius (and not Menander) who advanced as 
far as iSaketa and Madhyamika at the time of 
Pusyamitra Suhga. Menander has long been 


shown to be identical with Milinda of inscriptions and literature. 


who became a convert to Buddhism. But the fact that Demetrius 


1 Curiously enoug!?, :he Ambattha Sutta (Dia., Part I, p. 109) 
puts forth the claim of the Ambatthas as being Brahmanas ; but Brah- 
manical literature, as hets been .shown, never supports the claim. In 
modern times the Ambasthas are treated as Ksatriyas in Bihar and 
as Vaidyas in Bengal. 

2 Ray Chaudhuri, Pol. Hist, of Anc. India, 2nd cd. 
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was admitted into the contemporary social system of the Hindus 
still remains to be recognised. We do not exactly know whether 
he really became a convert to Buddhism or to Brahmanical Hin- 
duism, but the Mahabharata seems to point to this Greek king 
when it names a king as Dattamitra. Dattamitra is peculiarly ' an 
Indian name whose memory survives in the name of the city of 
Dattamitra in SauvTra according to Patahjali.^ The same city is 
mentioned in the Vyakarana of Kramadisvara/ and also in one of the 
Nasik Cave inscriptions.* Had not Demetrius been owned as an Indian 

Hindu king, we would not have found his name 
Menander-Milinda » , .. 1 r » • 

Indianised and a city named after him to per- 
petuate his memory. It should be mentioned in passing that 
Justin, the Greek author, mentions in the title of his now-lost forty- 
first book, Menander and Appollodotus, as Indian kings*' (as distin- 
guished from Greek kings), probably meaning that they were kings 
who were admitted into the Indian social system; and we know that 
Menander was so admitted. 

That Seleucus could conclude a ‘‘marriage contract" with Candra- 
gupta, that a Greek Menander could become Milinda, that 
another Greek, Demetrius, could become Dattamitra with an Indian 
city named after him, that a Yavana Irila or Candra or a Yonaka 
Dhammadeva could become a devout Buddhist, that a Greek Helio- 
dora could become a Bhagavata — these arc sufficient proofs that 
the Hindu social and religious systems were accommodating enough to 
allow into thier fold the absorption of foreign or barbarian elements. 

11 

The second wave of foreign immigration into India came with 
the onrush, one by one, of the iSakas, the Parthians and the Kua^nas, 
^ ^ for another period of three long centuries. The 

Marriage. * extent and amount of their Cf ntribution of foreign 

elements to Hindu population, as Prof. Bhandar- 
kar shows, is considerable. The conversion to Buddhism of most 

1 Ind. Ant., “P'oreign Elements,'' 1910, p. 6. 

2 Ray Chaudhuri, Pol. Hist, of Anc. India, 2nd. cd., p. 244, and 
note. 

3 Ep. Indica., vol. VIII, p. 90. 

4 Rhys Davids, Milinda, p. xix. 
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of the imperial Saka rulers, the posing of Saka Usavadata as a 
pillar of Brahmanical orthodoxy, the matrimonial alliance of 
Mahaksatrapa Rudra with Vasisthlputra Sri Satakarni of the 
orthodox Hindu fold and the personal predilections of private 
Saka individuals, have all been dealt with by Prof. Bhandarkar. It only 
reniains to be shown how some of the earliest Saka governors actually 
took Hindu names and K^atriya name*endings. The early Saka 
rulers became converts to Buddhism or Brahmanism, but they 
ordinarily did not change their 6aka names. Two exceptions, how- 
ever, are known. We know that the North Indian Ksatrapas are 
generally divided into three main groups : viz., {a) the Satraps of 
Kapisi, {b) the Satraps of Western Punjab, (c) the Satraps of Mathura. 
The Punjab Satraps belonged to three houses, one of which was 
that of Indravarman, The Satrapal family was certainly a foreign one, 
but Indravarman is undoubtedly an Indian name, and that he was a 
K^atriya can easily be assumed from the suffix '‘Varman.** So was 
also his son Aspavarman but Aspa’s nephew who probably did 
The Sakai become a convert retained his original ^aka 

name, Sasas. Prof, Bhandarkar has pointed out 
that the first components Jaya and Rudra in the names of Jayadaman 
and Rudradaman are unquestionably Hindu. Apart from these 
names that end with a Saka suffix, there are distinctly Hindu names 
in Rudradamana's line ending with Hindu suffixes, e.g,, Rudrasirnha, 
Rudrasena, Damascna, Vijayasera, Visvasimha and others. 

In the Nasik Prasasti of Gautamlputra ^atakarni, the Satavahanas 
are considered as Erahmanas; in fact, Gautamlputra claims him- 
self to be Bahmana'* (the unique Brahmana) as also 

**kkatiya-dapa-mana’tnadana** (the destroyer of the pride and conceit 
of the Kaatriyas). In the same Prasasti he claims to have been 
‘*a promoter of the homesteads of the twice born (dvijas) and the low/ 
and to have “stopped the confusion of the four varnas/ The very 
fact that he takes pride in stopping the confusion of the four 
varnas seems to prove that such confusion was of common occur- 
rence; and if Rapson's identification of Pulamayi with Vasisthiputra 
Sri ^atakarni be correct, then GaLilamiputn himself may be said 
to have been guilty of allowing contamination of foreign blood in his 
own family. For VaSi§j:hIputra 6ri Satakarni (» Pulamayi) is repre- 
sented in a Kanheri inscription as the husband of a daughter 
of Mahakfatrapa Ru(dra), i.e., Rudradaman, Even if Rapson's iden- 
tification be incorrect, we may safely say that Gautamiputra’s 
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attempt to stop the contamination of the four varnas was not 
successful. 

The Kusanas were a branch of the Mongolian Yueh-chis, But the 
earliest Kusana king Kiijula-Kaclphises was devoted to Brahmanism. 

^ ^ Kaniska and Huviska were patrons of Buddh- 

Tht Kussnas. ^ Vasudeva, the last of the early Kusana^s 

name, is a sufficient proof that he was looked upon as an Indian, nay 
a Hindu. So thoroughly had they imbibed the Hindu faith 
and culture that they styled themselves, and were in later times 
known, “Devaputra” or *^Daivaputra’* in epigraphic records. And 
yet one of the later Kusana kings of the Kabul valley gave his daughter 
in marriage to Hormisdas II, the Sassanian king of Persia (A.C. 

301-309).' 

The infiltration of these barbaric hordes produced no doubt an 
ethnic confusion {varnasamkara) which was viewed with concern by 
the orthodox section of the Hindu population. 

Caste— a 'social fiction.* _ , . . , , . . 

It was this sentiment that found expression in 
the Nasik inscription of Gautamlputra ^atakarni who claims to have 
stopped this growing tide of Varnasamkara. Now this sentiment 
of conservatism began to manifest itself in stricter social legisla- 
tion as can be evidenced in the Dharmasutras. But we shall have 
instances still to show that history always defied these strict 
codifications of social laws, and barbaric tribes still continued to 
be merged into the Hindu population j the contamination of the 
four varnas continued unchecked through the process of subtle sociolo- 
gical fusion. Mon, Senart’s assertion that 'caste system was largely 
a social fiction*, therefore, seems to be a fact that stands on as- 
sured grounds.^ 


Ill 

The third wave of foreign infiltration began with the incom* 
ing of the Hfinas, the Gurjaras, the Maitrakas and other allied 
tribes. That the Hfinas were a foreign race Is never 

TheHunas. . , . . 

questioned ; 111 literature as well as inscriptions 
they are referred to as ‘Mlecchas' or barbarians. They seem to have 

1 Ray Cliaudhuri, Pol. Hist, of Anc. India, 2ik1 Ed., p, 304. 

2 Emile Senart, Les Castes dans Plnde; les Faits la 
Systeme, 1886. 
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entered India by the middle of the 5th century A.c. So easily 
and so thoroughly they became Hinduised in less than a century, 
that Mihirgul or Mihirakula became a devout worshipper of S^iva. 
Prof. Bhandarkar says that as early as the iith century of the Christian 
era they came to be regarded as Ksatriyas, with whom the Indian 
kings never hesitated to contract jnatriinonial alliances. 

The foreign origin of the Gurjaras and of the Maitrakas, the 
Caliikyas, Paramaras Cahamanas and other Rajput clans is still doubt- 
ed. Both Mr. C. V. Vaidya and Pandit Ojha have put forward strong 
arguments against the theory of foreign origin of these tribes. We 
shall try in a future paper to examine in detail the arguments of 
these two scholars. We shall see there what the local traditions, 
chronicles and, above ail, cpigraphic documents ^ave to say for or 
against the theory and shall bring out the most probabletheory fegar 1- 
ingthe origin of these different tribes. We propose here to consider 
only one short argument in favour of Prof. JUiandarkarhs theory. 

The foreign origin of the Gurjara Pratlharas may beome apparent 
when we make a close study of the personal names of the Pratihara 
dynasty of Rajputana (Mandor), the earliest house 
Eari^Gurjara Kings. of the Gurjaras. Haricandra, the first king, was 
surnained Rohilladdhi \ in fact, it seems, that 

Rohilladdhi was his original name and Haricandra was the name' 
which he adopted when he came to be recognised as a Brahmin. Of 
his four sons, three bore the names of Kakka, Rajjilla .and Dadda. 
Rajjilld*s son was Narabhata, but his original name seems to have 
been Pettapellu Narabhata was succeeded by Nagabhata who had 
originally been known as Nahada, Then came in succession Tiita 
Bhoja, Yai§ovarman, Canduka, Siluka, Jhatobara, Bhilladitya (other- 
wise known as Bhilluka), Kakka, Bauka and Kakkuka. Of these 
Kakka, Dadda, Rajjilla Bhilluka, Bauka, etc. may be regarded 
as having been known by names— which may be traced to 
Sanskrit or Sanskritic Prakrits. *But let us consider three names, viz., 
Haricandra, Narabhata and Nagabhata. These three names are 
undoubtedly of Sanskritic origin ; but what would we say of their 
original names, Rohilladdhi, Pettapelli and Nahada, which they 
retained along with their Sanskritic Hindu names ? These original 
names do not seem to have been derived from Sanskrit or Sanskritic 
Prakrits ; at best, they do not seem to be Aryan Hindu names. Yet 
we know that all these kings claimed to be Ksatriyas and were 
devout Hindus or Buddhists. The natural conclusion, therefore, is 
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that they were not indigenous to the soil ; at least, they were not 
Vedic Aryan Hindus. Alien to the soil, with strange names, 
they came to own a large tract of the country which became the 
land of their adoption. In course of time, they adopted also the 
religion and culture of the country. In other instances, the original 
names were probably dropped. 

Besides these Gurjaras and other allied tribes there were other 
Hindu dynasties which were originally of foreign extraction. Of such 
dynasties, the ShTihi dynast}' of Kabul must be taken 
Ka'bul. *^^to cosideration. Kabul, i.e,, Kapisa-Gandhara, 

had always been a part of India and the kings 
of the country were always treated as Indians. During the time of 
Yuan Chwang^s visit, the whole region seems to have been under 
the king of Kapisa (Ka-pl-shih) “who was of Ksatriya caste, was 
an intelligent courageon- man, and his power extended over more 
than ten of the neighbouring lands.*'^' It is not certain whether 
this Ksatriya king was originally a foreigner or an Indian. We know 
that from very early times this part of India had been ruled by kings 
and dynasties that were foreigners. The province had been in 
constant turmoil of foreign invasions, one by one, of the 
Persians, the Greeks, the Bactrians, the Sakas, the Parthians 
and the Kusfmas who enjoyed the land. This would lend colour 
to the assumption that the Shfilu dynasty that held its rule over 
Kabul during the 8th and gth centuries were foreigners, especially 
when we remember that tlie very name of the dynasty is 
not Indian but Scythic in origin. The .^fihis are mentioned in 
the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta along with the 
Daivaputras (perha[)s identical with the Ku.sanas), Shahanshahls, hakas 
and Muriindas as frontier tribes, who all did homage to Samudra- 
gupta. All these tribes without one single exception are admittedly 
foreign and all of them held sway in the North western frontier. 
Now, these Sahis are mentioned as reigning in a North-Western 
frontier territory, i.e. in Kabul, by Kalhana, the poet chronicler of 
Kasmir, and also by Arab historians. Therefore, the K.satriya 
Buddhist king of Kapisa mentioned by Yuan Chwang was also a f^ahi, 
and, though originally a foreigner, he came to be regarded, as liad 
so often been tlie custom, as a Ksatriya, These Hahis were, as we 
can guess from Yuan Chwang, pious Buddhists, But whether the 

I Watters, “Yuan Chwang,” vol. I, p. 124. 
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Ksatriya king mentioned by Yuan Chwang was a ^ahi, we are not 
sure. But it is certain that there was a Shahl dynasty in Kabul during 
the 8th and 9th centuries and that, we are informed by Kalhana 
and Alberuni they were known as Hindus. 

Sankara var man, king of KaSmir (884-902 A.C.), conquered a iSahi 
king named Lalliya^ whose kingdom he seized, Lalliya was made to 
flee away and take refuge with Alakhana Gurjara (notice the non- 
Indian character of the name). After >§aiikaravarman*s death, Prabha- 
karavarman, guardian of Sankara's minor son Gopfilavarman, again 
conquered the Sriiii ki ngdom and placed on the throne Toramana, 
son of Lalliya, Didda, the noted queen of Ka§mlr, is represented 
as the grand-daughter of another iSahi king whose name was Bhima. 
Bhima built in Kasmir a temple of Visnu called Bhima Kesava, in 
honour of his grand-daughter. The Rajatarangini gives us a 
detailed grnplia; description of tlie extinction of this Shah! dynasty 
of Kabul, during the reign of its last king Trilocanapala, at the hands 
of the Turks, under Mahmud. 

Of this Hindu Sahi dynasty, Alberuni gives us a somewhat differ- 
ent account. He says that the last king of the dynasty of Kanik (i.e. 
Kaniska) was Lagaturman and his vazirwdiS Kallar, a Brahmin. Kallar 
put his minister in chains and occupied the royal throne. After 
him ruled Brahmin kings named Samand^ Kamalu^ Bhiftii Jayapala^ 
Anandapala and TarojanapUa, 

Now, it has been shown that Kallar is only a misreading for 
Kalliya^\ Kamalu is mentioned in the Rajatarangini as Kamahka\ 
Bhxima (most probably another name for Toramana) is identical with 
Bhima of Kalhana and Tarojanapala is certainly Trilocanapala. This 
is also supported by the findings of Cunningham who in his “Coins 
of Mediaeval India" has shown that the names Spalapatideva^ 

I Lalliya is said to have overthrown a dynasty and founded a 
new one. The identification of Kallar with Lalliya makes both the 
events suit well. The dynasty overthrown was that of the later 
Kusanas, as Alberuni says, and was, therefore, a foreign one. The 
Shahi dynasty founded by Lalliya was a new one. But the Allahabad 
ins. of Samudragupta mentions the existence of the Shahls in 
the North-west. Notice should also be taken of the Shahvihara outside 
Kabul (apparently founded by a Shahi king) plundered by Mahmud 
in 786. A.C. about a century before Lalliya had established his 
dynasty. 
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Siimantadeva^ Kharmarayaka and BJnmadeva {owx\(S. on some Kasmir 
coins, are to be assigned to Kallara, Samanta, K imalu and Bhxnia 
of Alberuni. If we collate these evidences, we can see that 
the Sahis were considered to be not only Hindus, but also 
Brahmins. The name Toramana was actually borne by a 
Huna king, and Lalliya, whatever it might be, cannot be accepted 
as an Indian name. Mark also the prefix Spala in the name Spala- 
patideva. This is probai/. / Scythian. It has already been said that 
they might have been foreigners ; and these names afford an additional 
proof. And yet, from Lalliya to Trilocanapala, all are said to be 
belonging to the Brahmin Sahi dynasty, so much so that they easily 
entered into matrimonial relations with the kings of the of Brahmin 
dynasties of KasmTr. A grand-danghter of a Aahi king and a daughter 
of a Loinira king (Sii.iliaraja) was married tv^ Ksemagupla; anotlier 
daughter of a second Said king was married to the son of Tunga. 

Next we refer to two foreign Yavana dynasties that held sway 

in Orissa and Central India. The history of Orissa, after the glorious 

reign of Kharavala of the Ceta dynasty, is not 
Yavanas of Orissa. , t • • • • i • i . 

surticicntly known. It is permissible to think that 

the local native dynasties continued to rule for several centuries when 

they were overthrown by a Yavana invasion. The name of the 

invader, viz. Raktabfdni, is supplicdi by Sir William Hunter on the 

authority of local palm-leaf manuscripts discovered by him.^ In his 

opinion Raktabahu should be assigned to the early part of the 4th 

century A.C. Tlie palm-leaf manuscripts really call Raktabrdui and his 

descendants Yavanas. These Yavanas held their sway over Orissa 

up till the 7th century a.C., when they were overthrowi^ by the rising 

Ke^ari dynasty. We know that Backtrian Greeks held their rule 

in North-western countries up till the 1st century A.C. and it is a 

plausible guess that seme of them advanced towards the interior and 

established a dynasty of their own in Orissa by the beginning of the 

4th century A.C. It is certain that thc.se Yavanas in their gradual 

process of advance became thoroughly Ilinduiscd so much so that 

the first invader was given a significant Hindu name Raktabahu, 

Tlie existence of a Yavana dynasty in Orissa is further supported by 
the evidence of the existence of another Yavana dynasty in Central 
India, c. 7th and 8th centuries A.C. Sir William surmised that the 

I Sir William Hunter, “Orissa,’* vol. i, pp. 2o6ff. 
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dispossessed Yavanas of Orissa probably migrated southwards and settl- 
ed in central parts of India in the 6th century A.C. Now, this surmise 
finds its historical support in an interpolated passage of the Visrm 
Parana wherein it is stated that after the earth has been enjoyed 
by tlie Andhrabhrtyas, Yavanas, Turuskas, Mundas and the Monas 
for 1090 years, there shall be the Kailakila Yavanas^ not crowned 
religiously (amurdhabhisiktah). The earlier Yavanas mentioned here 
must be taken to mean the Bactrian Greeks of North-western India 
and the Kailakila Yavanas should be taken to mean the Yavanas 
of Central India, as already surmised by Sir William Hunter. The 
mention of these Kailakila Yavanas is also made in the Bhagavata 
Puraria. The Visnu Purana gives the names of nine kings of Kaila- 
kila Yavanas, and their very names would show that they must have 
become Hinduised by that time. These names are : (i) Vindhya^akti, 
(2) Pnrafijaya, (3) Ramacandra, (4) Dharmavarman, (5) Vanga, (6) Nan- 
dana, (7) Sunandina, (8) Nandiya^as, (9) l^ukra-Pravira. Five of these 
nine names we can trace also in the Bhagavata Purana. Their e are (i) 
Bhutananda (Naiidana), (2) Bangiri (Vanga), (3) K^isunandin (Sunandin), 
(4) Yasonandin (!iandiyasas), (5) Pravirakah (Sukra-PravTra). 

The existence of the Yavanas in Central India as late as the last 
quarter of the 8th century a.C. is also attested to by the Khaliinpur 
inscription of Dharmapala, wherein a Yavana king is mentioned, . 
among the feudatories of Kanoj, along with the kingdoms of the 
Bhojas, Matsyas, Madras, Kurus, Yadus, Avantis, Kiras and others.^ 
The fact that the Yavanas continued to rule in different parts of 
India as Indian kings with Indian names as late as the 8th century 
A,C., would suffice to show how gradually they were being incoriiorated 
into the Hindu population. 

Nihar Ranjan Ray 


I C. V. Vaidya, Mediaeval Hindu India, vol. I, p. 351. In 
his note on the Kailakila Yavanas, Mr. Vaidya thinks that they were 
settled in Andhra, for, according to Hunter, these Yavanas claimed 
Andhra descent. 



On the Identification of Sonacala and Arunacala 
in the Skandapurana 

The third and fourth cantos of the first book (Mriheavarakhandam) 
of the Skandapurana is wholly dedica.ed to the imhatmya of 
Ariinacalam. The identification of Arunacala lias been made 
difficult by the compilers of the Purana by their identifying 
Sonacala witli Arunacala and vice versa. Thus Sonacala has 
been declared to be the other name of Arunacala (i, 3, 9, 3) 
and the descriptions of the mahriiinya and surroundings of the two 
hills have also beei' confused ; the description of Arunacala 
and Sonacala has h<.en alternately described in i, 4, 4, 27-29 
and i, 3, 6, 70 ff. Sometimes even the distinctive features of one 
hill have been transferred to the other j e.g., in i, 3, 6, lipf, a 
Tirtha of Sonacala is described and in the next verse (l2i) it is 
said that in that tirtha Arunacala is worshipped, whereas in the 
very next verse (122) it is said that Sonacala is worshi[)pcd there. 
However, a close examination of these chapters will make it clear 
that the Purana has preserved genuine geographical records regard- 
ing the two distinct localities of these two hills, though they have 
been much confu.icd and mixed up together. Thus the following 
verses are to be found in i, 3, 6 , 125-127 regarding the boundary 
of Sonacala. 

Uttarasyam diAi pura punya Skandanadi sthita/ 

Atra snatva purii Skandah samprapto vipulani balam// 125 
Pa^cimasyaiii disi khyatapara Kumbhanadi subha/ 

Agastyah kumbhakah kumbhas tatra nityani vyavasthitah// 126 
Gauga ca mCdabhagastha yamun«a gagane sthitah/ 

* ♦ ♦ ^ sevante Sona[)arvatam// 127. 

Here it is apparent how the physical icatiires of the two distinct 
hills have been preserved, no doubt in a confused form and 
applied with regard to Sonacala only. Tlic river Skanda, as the 
name implies, was associated with Skanda or Karttikeya or Kumara 
and in fact the association of the river with Skanda has been admitted 
(125B). The exploits of Skanda with the demons, which are narrated 
at great length in most of the books of the Skandapurana, show that 
the locality concerned in these struggles was Venkatacala and the 
neighbouring places of the Madras Presidency. The identification 
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of Skanclanadi is, therefore, to be sought in the Madras Presidency. 
There is a liill called Puspagiri, a spur of the Western Ghats, on the 
North-western boundary of Coorg in the South-Canara district of 
Madras. From the Bisli Ghats below the Puspagiri there rises 
a river called Kumaradhara, which while f/^vving through the Bellary 
district, passes by the side of a celebrated place of pilgrimage called 
KiimarasvamI in Tulu, a place 26 miles from Hospot, which is 
near the Guntakal junction of the S. M, Railway. The river also 
flows through the Northern Arcot district of the Madras Presidency, 
by the side of the Svamitlirtha where the temple of Kumarasvaml 
or Karttikasvami or Skanda is situated — a place which is about 
a mile from Tiruttani, a station of the Madras and S, M. Railway, 
some 51 miles on the west of Madras. All these Tirtha places and 
temples of Kumarasvami or Skanda in the Madras Presidency cer- 
tainly are associated with the exploits of Kumara, and it is a noteworthy 
fact that the river on the bank of which these are situated is called 
Kumaradhara, i.e., the dhara or river of Kumara or Skanda. Skanda- 
nadi is, therefore, the Kumaradhara of the Madras Presidency. Re- 
garding the river Kumbha, it may be said that the association of the 
river with Agastya is distinctly admitted, and it may be inferred 
that the river in question was somewhere near Agastya^rama, a 
place which has been identified with AgastyapurT, 24 miles to the 
south-east of Nasik. But if it is a river of Nasik, we should note 
in that case that the position given in our Purana regarding the 
two rivers does not agree ; the river Kumbha flows on the north 
of Skanda or Kumardhara, instead of flowing in a south-western 
direction from the river Skanda or Kumlradhara as the Parana 
clearly tells us. The Kumbhanadi is, therefore, not a river of Nasik. 
But in i, 126B it is said that Agastya always resides there. As the 
river Kumbha was surely associated with Agastyadrama, wherever 
that might be, the statement in i, 126B leads us to infer that the Agas- 
tyasrama, with which the river Kumbha was associated, was in the 
Agastyaku^ mountain of the Tinnevelly district, and as such it was 
surely one of the Agastyasramas (Caldweirs Dravidian Grammar, 
Introduction, p. I18 ; Bhasa*s Avimaraka, Act iw). The river Kumbha, 
therefore, rising from the Agastyakuta mountain of the Tinnevelly 
district flowed northwards, and lay on the west of Arunacala, on the 
north of which again the river Skanda or Kumaradhara was 
situated as will be subsequently shown. Anyway it is now clear 
that the rivers Skanda and Kumbha were in Southern India. 
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Assuming, however, that the two names, Sonacala and Arunacala, 
refer to one and the same hill, it seems an improbability that the hill 
covered such a vast area from the Ganges valley in the north to the 
Madras Presidency in the south, if, of course, the slokas quoted above 
are at all to be interpreted as containing the boundary of one hill only. 
Hence we are to regard the Slokas as containing the boundary of two 
distinct and separate hills. It may of course be argued that as the 3rd 
and the 4th cantoes of the Skandapurana are wholly devoted to the 
description of the mahatmya of Arunacala, a south Indian hill, we are 
not justified in assuming that a hill of Northern India (Sonacala) is 
meant here, and that the river Ganges probably mean a river of 
Southern India, while the river Yamuna is wholly mythical, 
described only to complete the reference to the Ganges. I quite agree 
that there are Ganges also in Southern India, and that one of the same 
may lie near about Arunacala, but when in connection with Sonacala 
it is distinctly said that the river Ganges has been joined by the river 
Sona (i, 3, 6, 90) are we to believe that the river Ganges as described 
(i, 3i 6,127) means a river of Southern India ? Should we not think that 
the river Ganges of the above sloka (127 A) means the famous Ganges 
of Northern India, and that the verse 127 of i, 3, 6 apply to 
iSonacala, while the verses 125 and 126 apply to Arunacala, — a north 
and south Indian hill respectively. It is really impossible to reconcile the 
position of a river called the Ganges with a confluence of the Sona (i, 3, 
6, 90) in the Madras Presidency, where Arunacala lies. However, let 
me take Sonacala first. The name /Sonacala suggests that the acala or 
mountain is associated with Sona which is the name of a famous river 
in Eastern India. In Central Provinces there is also a river called 
Sona which rises in the Saletekri Hill and takes a Southern course. 
But I am inclined to think that the 6ona wiiich is associated with an 
acala, is the famous Sona of East India. The river Sona, as we know, 
rising from the northern slopes of the mount Amarakantaka of the 
Maikala range of the Central Provinces, flows northwards, until it 
reaches the Kaimur range. The Kairaur range, a detached portion of the 
Vindhyas, commencing from the Jubbalpore district, runs northwards 
until it reaches the south-eastern boundary of the Maihir valley, 
from which place it takes a turn to the east compelling the river Sona 
to take a similar course along its southern base. Then from the Maihir 
valley the range and the river run and flow eastwards until 
Rhotasgarh (some 36 miles immediate south-west of Sasaram) is 
reached. Here the range stops, and the river in modern times pursues 
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a northern course with a slight eastern bend, passing through 
the districts cf Gaya and Patna in Behar and meets the 
Ganges at a place eight miles east of Chapra near Dinapur. 
But at the time of the Rainayana (Adi., Ch. 32) the river, 
without taking the present north-eastern course from Rhotasgarh, 
•flowed further eastwards, and then took a northern direction, flowing by 
the eastern side of Rajagrlia, then called Girivraja, and by the 
western base of the Mudgala hill of Monghyr, and joined the Ganges 
at Fatwa. Mudgala hill is tlic Hiranya-parvata of Hiuen-Tsang, 
which according to Cunningham is a form of Harana-parvata (Arch. 
Survey, xv, pp. 15, 16 ^ Anc. Coorg., p. 476) • and as the river iSona flow- 
ed by the base of the Hiranyaparvata, it was also called Hiranyabahu 
or Hiranyavaha, the Erannaboas of the Greeks. So it seems that 
the position of the Kaimur range and the course of the river, as is 
described here, lends a great colouring to the view that the Sonacala of 
our Purana is no other than the Kaimur range of the Central Provinces 
and this is further supported by other evidences. Thus in 1,3,6, 
90*91 \ve read the following Slokas regarding Sonficala. 

Hiranyagarbhatanayah pura Sonanadah puman/ 

Atra tlvrani tapas taptvii gangabhimukhago 'bhavat// 90 
Atra K^ona-nadi punya pravahaty amalodaka/ 

Bena ca punyatatini paritah sevatc 'calam// 91 
Here Hiranyagarbhatanaya does not mean that Sona is the son 
of Iliranyagarbha mountain, and, therefore, has taken its rise from that 
mountain. Tanaya in Sanskrit is often used in case of a river when the 
sense of serving is implied, which fulfils the Brfihmanical idea of the 
ideal of a son. The idea of “serving a mountain by a river flowing 
by its base,” amounting to the ideal condition of relationship between 
a father and a son or a father and a daughter, is often to be found in 
Sanskrit literature expressed by the term ‘Tanaya’, though in reality 
they are not father and son or father and daughter, i.e., the river 
has not taken its rise from the mountain, but only flows by its base. 
Similar is the case with the river Sona in these slokas where it is called 
Hiranyagarbhatanaya, only because perhaps at that time the river 
flowed by the base of the Hiranyaparvata or Mudgalagiri of 
Monghyr as shown above. It is also stated that the river iSona joined 
the Ganges (90J. This is also quite correct but the place of con- 
fluence was further eastward from the present place of confluence. 
Further, it is said that the river serves ^onacala (91 A). Accepting 
Sonacala as the Kaimur range, it follows that the river iSona served 
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the acala, for the river flowed as it still now flows by the southern 
base of the Kaimur range for a long distance and as such “serves" it. 
It is also stated that the river Bcna (91 B) “serves" Sonacala. There 
are, of course, many Benas, but considering the position of Sonacala, 
it may be said that the river in question is the present river Banas, 
a tributary of the Ganges, which rising from the northern slopes of 
the Kaimur range of Behar and Orissa, flows in a northern direction, 
by the western side of Arrah and meets the Ganges. Before taking 
a definite northern direction through the plains, the river Banas 
possibly had a long zigzag course around the northern base of the 
Kaimur range, which suggested to the compilers of the Purana. 
that the river serves ^onacala. The above slokas, therefore, bear 
correct geographical ideas, and certainly go to prove that the 
Kaimur range was Sonacala. It is also stated in a sloka (i, 3, 6, 127, 
quoted above) that the river Ganges and Yamuna serve Sona- 
parvata at the base (mulabhage) and at the head (gagane) res- 
pectively. This has also been found true by the present geographi- 
cal position of the Kaimur range. It should be noticed that the Kaimur 
range gently stretches to the valley of the Ganges in the north, 
and the river Ganges also takes a southern bend in a semi-circular 
way from Allahabad to Benares, so that the river also touches and 
flows by the side of the Kaimur range, as much as the river 6ona 
flows through the southern base of the Kaimur range. So it is said 
that the river Ganges serves the ^onaparvata at the muladesa. The 
river Yamuna which meets the Ganges at Allahabad lies on the 
north-west of the Kaimur range, and compared with the position of the 
river Ganges, is higher up flowing from the west to the east. The river 
Yamuna appears to be flowing higher and higher above the Kaimur 
range, because the river meets the Ganges at Allahabad (which is 
the nearest point of distance between the Kaimur and the Yamuna). 
By flowing not in a straight eastern course, but with a slight and 
gradual southern bend, which, if viewed in a reverse position 
from Allahabad, appear, as if flowing not in a straight western 
course, but with a gradual northern lift, the river Yamuna 
appears higher and higher from the south-eastern corner of the 
Kaimur range (in the Maihir valley from which the range and the 
Sona takes an eastern course) and as such serves the parvata by flowing 
In gaganadesa, while the river Ganges because of her semi circular 
southern bend from Allahabad to Benares appeared to the compilers 
as if flowing by the base of the Kaimur range. Though not precisely 
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accurate, the passage quoted above (i, 3, 6, 127) clearly evinces the 
fairly good geographical knowledge of the ancient Indians regard- 
ing the position of the Ganges and the Yumna with regard to the 
Kaimur range or ^onacala. Another pa^^sage may be quoted to 
establish the identity of Sonacala with the Kaimur range. 

Asya bhaskaranamadrih purvasyatn diiSi dr§yate/ 

Yatra sthitah sada vajri sevate ^ 5 onaparvatam// 27 
Praticyam di§i Dandadrir iti kascin mahidharah/ 

Pracetasas tadagragah sevate 'runapaivatam// 28 
Daksinasyaft ca Sonadrer adrir asty amaracalah/ 

Kalah Sonadrisevartham ♦ ♦ ♦ * 29 (ii, 4, 4,) 

It should be noticed here that the mention of Arunaparvata in 
2811 is carelessly inserted by a later compiler, for the boundary of 
the parvata which the compiler wants to describe in these slokas is 
evidently of iSonaparvata which is mentioned in three places and 
not of Arunaparvata which is mentioned only once. So in place 
of Arunaparvata in 28B we can reasonably substitute the word 
Sonaparvata, to the west of which lies Dandadri. We should note 
that in Sanskrit the words adri, acala, parvata, aranya and giri mean 
the same thing, namely, a mountain or a hill. In fact, no distinction 
has yet been found to be observed in the use of these words by the 
ancient Indians, e.g„ Sonacala is also called ^onagiri, Sonaparvata 
»§onesa and ^onakhya, and such instances are not rare. Dandadri 
might be an abbreviated or mutilated form or Dancjakadri and there- 
fore might have been the same as Dandakaranya, a forest wliich 
comprised all the hilly tracts from Bunalekhand to the river Krsna 
(The Geography of Rama's Exile, JR AS, 1894, p. 242). Anyway, 
Dandadri was perhaps a spur of the Bundlekhand forests which 
lay on the west of the Kaimur range. Then it is stated that 
Bhaskaraparvata lay on the east of the Sonacala or the Kaimur 
range. The word Bhaskara means the sun, while the word Bhanu also 
means the same. Bhaskaraparvata was perhaps also popularly called 
Bhanuparvata. The modern Bhanner range of the Central Provinces 
may be a possible corruption of that Bhanuraparvata, and so the 
Bhaskaraparvata of the Purana may be the same as the Bhanner range 
of the Central Provinces. But it has been misplaced. The range, a 
detached portion of the Vindhya hills, rising in the Jubbalpur disit let 
in the west of Kaimur, runs in close parallel and in the same direction 
with the Kaimur range for a distance of more than a hundred miles. 
The Bhanner range, therefore, lies in the west of the Kaimur range 
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and not in the east as the Purana tells us. The geographical knowledge 
of the author of the Purana being more or less traditional rather than 
real, the position has been confused owing to the close proximity of 
these two parallel hills, and the Kaimur range which is really in the 
east of the Bhaskara or Bhanner range has been placed in the west of 
it. The Bhaskara and Dandadri lie in the west of Sonacala. It 
has been stated several times that Amaracala lies in the south of 
Sonacala. Amaracala is also called Amaradri and Amarakantaka by the 
same Purana. Kfdidasa (Megha, i, 17) calls it Amrakuta. All these 
surely meaji the same hill, namely, the modern mount of Amara- 
kantaka (a northern spur of the Mekala hills) on the northern side 
of which the Kaimur range is situated. Amaracala, therefore, lies 
in the south of Sonacala as is shown by the Purana. So, the above 
slokas identifies Sonacala with the Kaimur range. 

There are further evidences. In i, 3, 6, loi, it is said that 
Agastyatirtha lies in the south of Sonesa. There are of course 
various Agastyatlrthas, i.e,, places associated with Agastya, but, 
considering the established position of Sonacala, it is probable 
that Agastyatirtha here means the tirtha of the same name 
which lies on the Mahiideva hills (The Geography of Rama^s Exile, 
JR AS, p. 298) in the south of the Kaimur range. Agastyatirtha, there- 
fore, lies on the south of Sonesa, It is said in i, 3, 6, 1 19- 120 
that Pandavatirtha lies in the south of Sonacala. There is only 
one tirtha of that name in the whole of India, to be found 
in Veiikatacala which, as will be shown in connection with 
Arunacala, lies in the Madras Presidency in the north of Arunacala, 
and so, in the far south of Sonacala. So it seems that Pandavatirtha 
lies in the south of ^^onacala. All these evidences are, I think, 
sufficient to prove the identity of Sonacala with the Kaimur range 
of the Central Provinces, a hill which is quite different and widely 
separated from Arunacala. 


Arunacala 

There are distinct evidences that Arunacala belonged to the 
southern India, In Skandapurana, canto iii, chapters 3 4> Is 

related a story by way of introducing Arunacala, where it is said 
that one day Parvati out of conjugal dalliances pressed the eyes 
of Siva from behind and as a consequence the whole world was 
deluged. So Parvati was distressed and ashamed. She went to Kafic! 

DECEMBER, 1928 20 
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to practise penance, where she was disturbed by the overflowing 
waters ol the river Campa, when Mahadeva appeared on the scene 
and said among other things that a hill called Arunacala lies near 
by. Kafici is modern Conjeeveram, some 43 miles south-west of 
Madras, and the river Campa might be the river Falar, by which it is 
now situated. In the Padmapurana (Uttar, ch, 70) it is said that Kafici 
was divided into two parts — SivakaficI on the west and Visnukaftcl 
on the east, Kafici, therefore, had a strong iSaiva centre and it is 
reasonable to infer that Arunacala lay near about Kafici. 

It is clearly said in the Purana (i, 4, 4, 10, ii) that in southern 
India lies the country of Dravida, a great Ksetra called Arunakhya, 
a holy place for worshipping iSiva. 

Asti Daksinadigbhage Dravidesu Tapodhana/ 

Arunakhyatn mahak^etram tarunendufiikhamaneh// lO 
Yojanatrayavistirnam upasyam fiivayogibhih/ 

Tad bhumer hrdayam viddht Sivasya ^ * * *// ii 
Dravida roughly corresponds to a country which is a part of 
the Deccan, from Madras to Sreenagapattam and Cape Comorin 
(JRAS, 1844, p. 15), Its capital was Kaficipura (Manu, ch. x 
and Dadakumara, ch. vi) or Conjeeverum. As has been- said above, 
Kafici having in its western part a sacred place for the Saivas, 
we are led to infer that the south-eastern spurs of the Vellore hills 
stretching up to western Conjeeverum was Arunacala. But there is one 
difficulty. For, regarding Arunacala, it is thus said in i, 4, 18, 22. 
Drsyo ’yam natidurena purastat sakalarunah/ 
iSfugaih samlaksyate’^tabhir nunaiu mahatmyavan girih// 22 
For the identification of Arunacala we are, therefore, to seek for 
a hill consisting of eight peaks. Now there is a hill called Trimat!- 
giri consisting of seven Srfigas standing like a zigzag line six miles 
east of Tripati. This is a station of the S. M. Railway in Madras at a 
short distance in the south from the Renigunta junction of the same 
Railway line in the district of North Arcot. But this Trimatl 
Giri also cannot be identified with Arunacala^ for the hill is the same 
as Venkajacala, and all the tlrthas and other sacred places of Vefi- 
katacala mahatmya of the Skandapurana (ii, i.) are to be found 
in the Trimatl Giri of seven l^rugas. Moreover, we are often 
told that Arunacala was in DravieJadeSa (i, 4, 18, 21), If Dravi^adesa 
b^ins from Madras southwards, Trimatl Giri cannot properly lie in 
Dravida, for Trimatl occupies a place to the north-west of Madras, at a 
distance of seventy-two miles. We should also remember that In 
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ii 3i 6, 125-127 (quoted above) the compiler has preserved the boundary 
of the two hills, though they have been applied in case of Sonacala only. 
It has been shown how there is no geographical similarity between 
the Ganges and the YamunS on the one hand and the Skanda 
and Kumbha on the other. It has also been shown how the des- 
criptions of the Ganges and the Yamuna are applicable with regard 
to Sonacala. It is, therefore, very reasonable to suppose that the other 
two rivers Kumbha and Skanda form the western and northern limits 
of Arunacala. The river Skanda or Kumaradhara, as has been 
stated, flows by the side of Tiruttani which is some 40 miles 
south of Trimati Giri. So if Trimati Giri of seven peaks is Arunacala, 
the Skanda river cannot flow by its northern side, but flows along the 
southern side but this is not mentioned in the Purana. So Arunacala 
cannot be identified with Trimati Giri. But there is another hill 
which most probably can be identified. There is a station of the 
S. M. Railway called Tiruvannamalai some 90 miles south west of 
Madras, and on the east of that station there is a range of hills 
still called Arunacala where a very old temple of Siva and 
some lingas are to be found. This hill is still considered as a very 
sacred tirtha of Siva where piligrims flock. We have no other 
evidence to confirm the identification, except that the hill lies in 
Dravidade§a, and that the boundary, as sketched out in i, 3, 6, 
125-126, seems applicable in the case of this Arunacala. The 
river Skanda or Kumaradhara flowing near Tiruttani clearly lies in 
the north of Arunacala and as such obviously formed the northern 
limit of the hill, while the river Kumbha rising from the Agastyakuta 
mountain of the Tinnevelly district probably flowed northwards, 
keeping Arunacala in the east, and as such the river formed the 
western limit of the hill concerned, though of course it must be 
admitted that the northern and western limits which are given by the 
compiler in no way form a precise and accurate boundary of Arunacala 
but only offer a very rough idea regarding the position of the hill, 

Sashibhusan Chaudhuri 



The Sate of Kaniska 

It might seem presumptuous to take up the question of the date 
of Kaniska. Has not every thing pertaining to the query been 
ransacked by competent scholars? Yet the result so far has been 
disappointing. We are still out of court. Many entertain the fond 
hope that the excavator^s spade will settle the puzzle finally. The 
present writer, however, ventures to think that there are a few astro- 
nomical data in the Taxila Silver Scroll Inscription of the year 136 
and the Zeda Inscription of the year ii of Kanigka which enable 
us to calculate with more or less precision the exact period during 
which the emperor flourished. 

The portion containing the date in the Taxila Silver Scroll In- 
scription runs as follows : i-igo 20 10 4.1-j ayasa Asadasa masasa 

dtvase lo ^ri** The meaning of the word ayasa has been the apple 
of discord among scholars. Sir John Marshall who first edited the 
record takes the word to be the genitive form of Aya (=Azes) 
and interprets the passage to mean "‘in the year 136 of Azes, on the 
ISth day of the month of Asadha.'* Prof. E. J. Rapson agrees 
so far, though he differs from him as regards the identification of 
the unnamed king in this scroll. Sir John Marshall considers that 
he is the same as Kujrda Kadphises ( = Kujula Kara Kadphises of 
the coins noticed by Sir Alexander Cunningham), while Prof. Rapson 
avers that he must be Vima Kadphises and that the inscription was 
engraved in the very last year of his reign, which he assumes to be 
77-78 A.C., taking the year 136 to refer to the Vikrama era. All 
our leading authorities are agreed in referring the year 136 of the 
scroll to the Vikrama era, though it must be remembereil that this 
is only conjectural. We shall return to this topic later on. Rut 
what does the curious word ayasa really stand for? Can it be a 
proper name ? Our accumulated evidences obtained in the interpreta- 
tion of numerous records negativate such a view. And even if it be 
the genitive of a proper name Aya (=Azes), that date can hardly 
be taken to refer to the era founded by Azes. Such an interpreta- 
tion would rather tend to identify the unnamed devaputra Khmana 
with Azes himself. This, however, scarcely supports Sir John 
Marshall’s contentions. On the other hand, we have the weighty 
opinion of Hofrat von Biihler who specifically warns us against 
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such an interpretation. Dr. J, F. Fleet and Dr. F. W. Thomas 
think that the word must be the genitive of a demonstrative 
pronoun. While M. Boyer and Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar take the 
word to mean adyasya. Prof. Sten Konow too provisionally agrees 
with Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar. Anyway, we may take the word as 
a specificative one which is used to show that the Ai^rMa used in 
the portion containing the date is not the normal Af^aiiha, It may 
well refer to the intercalated Asadha as some of these scholars referr- 
ed to maintain. Prof. Sten Konow perceived the important result 
that would follow from this interpretation. It gives us an astrono- 
mical means for discovering the era used in this record, to regard 
which the same as the Viknuna era without an actual demons- 
tration of this type is, whatever Dr, Fleet, Sir John Marshall and 
Prof, E. J. Rapson may say, only a hypothesis and not a proved 
fact. But unfortunately, as he himself confesses, Prof, Sten Konow 
was not a mathematician and so he asked his Dutch mathematical 
friend Dr. Van Wijk to calculate if in the year 136 of the Vikrama 
era there was an intercalated Asritlha. Dr, Van Wijk was mathemati- 
cally correct when he informed Prof. Sten Konow that in that year 
there had been no intercalated Asadha but only an intercalated 
Srilvana. Prof. Sten Konow is too conscientious, and he immediately 
gave up the theory of the Vikrama era, knowing it fully well 
that it is profitIe.s.s work figliting against a matliematical proof. So 
he was brought to a difficult situation and he displayed great 
ingenuity in devising means for accounting for the discrepancy. After 
all, the difficulty is not as hopeless as Prof. Sten Konow thought 
and there are ways out of the predicament. I have investigated the 
problem very carefully and can account for the apparent anomaly. 
It is true, as Dr. Van Wijk found out, that in the year 136 Vikrama 
( — 79 A.C. expired), there was no intercalated Asadha but only an 
intercalated Sravana, if we proceed according to our current rules 
of intercalation. But as Prof. Jacobi points out there has always 
been two ways of naming an intercalated month, ‘‘According 
to a verse quoted by Brahma Gupta, a lunar month which begins 
and ends in the same solar month receives the name of the 
preceding solar month. This rule has, however, long since gone out 
of use'^ (Ep. Ind., vol I, p. 405, note 7). Messrs. Sewell and Dik- 
shit too suggest In their Indian Calender that whenever we have to 
deal with intercalations in early inscriptions, we should always apply 
this alternative rule in case of a discrepancy. If in this case we apply 
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this alternative rule, the intercalated month receives the name of 
Asadha. Readers will please note that we are not impugning the 
correctness of Dr. Van Wijk's calculations. We are only interpreting 
in an authorised manner the results of astronomical reckoning. 
Further, according to the civil mode of reckoning which regards the 
whole of the day in which a samkranti ends as belonging to the month 
just over, the intercalated month in this case will be called intercal- 
ated Asadha. Moreover if anybody would perform the necessary 
calculations, he would find that even according to our present rules 
of intercalation, this month is intercalated Sravana only because of 
a small fraction of a day and so in approximate calculations, it would 
be called intercalated Asadha. This demonstration is of great im- 
portance and warrants us to hold that the era used In the Taxila 
Silver Scroll is the Vikranla era. This is no longer a postulate, but 
stands on a solid basis. And we learn further that it was inscribed in 
the first year of the Saka era. But Prof. E, J. Rapson would have us 
believe that the record was set up in the year just preceding the iSaka 
era (77-78 A.C,) and that the unnamed king must be Vima Kadphises. 
I do not know how Prof. Rapson concludes that 136 Vikrama is 
equivalent to 77-78 A.C. Even if the year be considered expired or 
current, or the scheme of months pUrnimanta or amanta^ 136 Vikrama 
can never be equivalent to 77-78 A.C., but it may be 78-79 A.C. or 79-80 
A.C. Now that our records turns out to have been engraved in the 
first year of the Saka era, I do not know if Prof, Rapson would still 
hold that the king referred to must be Vima Kadphises. Why not 
infer that here we have a reference to Kaniska ? As a matter of fact 
all our evidence points that way. 

The presence of the very curious word devaputra persuaded Sir 
John Marshall to conjecture that the unnamed king must be Kujilla 
Kadphises, as the title occurred in his coins. He never thought that 
he was Vima, But as it proved later on that there was a slight in- 
advertence on the part of Sir John, this identification loses much 
of its reason unless it can be proved that Kujula and Kujula Kara 
are the same. But this is debatable, and Prof. Rapson is opposed to 
such a view. The use of the curious designation devaputra^ however, 
is remarkable. It is never used in the numerous coins of Vima 
Kadphises. So it is rather strange that he should receive this rare 
appellation. On the other hand, almost in all of Kani^ka's inscrip- 
tionjf we have this curious designation. The presence of imperial 
titles^ the uncommon title devaputra, and the haughty reticence dis- 
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played in omitting the personal name permit us to infer that the king 
referred to must be Kani^ka himself. The Buddhist affinities of 
the record too support this inference. This assumption is further 
strengthened by the fact that the record was inscribed in the first year 
of the daka era. So it is likely that Kaniska started the iSaka era. 

The Zeda Inscription, however, furnishes data which strongly sup- 
ports the view that Kaniska founded the Saka era. The date there 
runs as follows : sam lo-/ a^adasa tnasasa di 20 utaraphagune Verna 
dasa Marifhakasa KaniBpa{jika)sa rajami. There can be no doubt 
about the reading of the date. The characters are too precise 
to permit of any doubt on this point. So it tells us that "in the 
year 1 1 in the reign of Kaniska, on the 20th day of A^adha there 
was the Nakgatra Uttaraphalgunl. Let us tentatively hold that the 
era used is the Saka era, which on other grounds seem highly 
probable, and see how far this assumption satisfies the astronomical 
data furnished by this record. There cannot be any doubt that 
the month is lunar and the year Caitradi. But the scheme 
of months adopted may be purx^imanta or amanta and the year 
may be expired or current. So we have to calculate for all 
these possibilities. But we shall, first of all, calculate for the possibi- 
lity most likely. As the inscription is a northern one, the scheme 
of months used is most probably pwnimanta and the year expired. 
Now the 20th day of pUrnitmnta A^^ha is equivalent to the 6th 
tithi of the white fortnight of the same month. So, finally we have, 
in view of these limitations (which are not in any way conjectural 
as may be perceived by anybody who is conversant with astronomical 
methods of calculation), the given date to be equal to : "in the year 
89 A.c. (expired), on A§adka Sukla 6 , there was Uitaraphalgunx Na- 
ksatra,** We shall see if our data harmonise. We proceed according 
to the method or calculation illustrated in the article 36 of L. D. 
Swamikannu Pillai*s Indian Chronology (Madras, 1911). 

Anomaly at new moon 

I S'I46-|- 59-061 ... ... =74*207 

Add for six tithis ... ... 5*9^^ 

80117 

By table VIII the sun’s longitude for Nakqatra 
corresponding to 80 days of the solar year is 6*292 

By table V the sun’s long, for *117 day is *008 

Add iithi equivalent in days 5*9 ^^ 

12*210 
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By table III, at 12'2 10 clays of lunation space, the Nakf^atra 
current is the 121I1, i.e. Uttaraphalgum. 

So we find that all the details fit in and it is not open to question 
that the era used in this inscription is the iSaka era. VVe can now 
maintain with tolerable certainty that the Saka era has been used 
in the inscriptions of Kaniska, or in other words, that Kaniska 
started the Saka era. Strictly speaking, we should not say this. 
Kaniaka’s inscriptional dates run from the year 3, so there is just 
the possibility that some body else might have started the era. But 
it is a mere possibility and that even a remote one. Moreover, 
Prof. Sten Konow comes to our rescue, for he tells us that : “the 
famous casket found in the Kaniska stupa at Peshwar, is evidently 
dated sar(\. i via\haraiasa) Kaimjiasar So according to him, the 
emperor’s dates run from the year i. 

We utter a sigh of relief if the great puzzle has really been solved. 
Of course, there are other years near about for which the data are fit. 
But when an era, which, it seems very likely, everything considered, 
can explain all facts, it will be a mere craze for novelty to hunt for 
other probable years. That procedure will be irrational in the extreme 
and may shake the very foundations of Indian chronology built on 
similar astronomical grounds with so much care and skill by Fleet and 
Kielhorn.^ 

Haricharan Ghosh 


I The writer owes much help in the preparation of this article 
to Mr. N. K. Majumder^ M.A., Lecturer in Mathematics and Indian 
Astronomy of the Calcutta University. 



Some unpublished Persian Inscriptions from Kathiawad 


About fifty years ago, the enlightened Bhavanagar State in Kathia- 
wad took a leading part in organising an Archaeological Department 
and collected materials from different places of Kathiawad. The epi- 
graphical portion of the above collection chiefly consisted of impressions 
of very valuable Hindu and Muslim inscriptions. A few Hindu inscrip- 
tions selected from this collection were published by the State under 
the guidance of the late Diwan Vije3^shankar Ojha in two volumes 
namely ^'Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions** and ''Bhavanagar Pracln 
Lekha-samgraha** The department did not lose sight of the Muslim 
inscriptions too, and consequently a third volume containing 51 se- 
lected Arabic and Persian inscriptions was published. This volume 
naturally contains some of the best Muslim inscriptions found in the 
ancient province of Kathiawad, which was under Muhammadan sway 
from very early times. The above volumes do not go, however, to 
cover the whole collection, and later researches have since added consi- 
derably to the number of unpublished records. 

Muslim Inscriptions from Wadhivan 

In the volume* of Persian and Arabic inscriptions referred to 
above there is no inscription from Wadhwan, or the ancient Vardha- 
mana® in the northern Kathiawad. It has a history of more than 
twelve centuries at its back and derives its old name from Vardhamana 
Svamin, the 24th Jaina Tirthahkara who was a historic personality 
believed to have flourished and composed in this place all his works 
which are so valuable for reconstructing the history of Gujarat. 

The Muhammadan influence in Kathiawad® may be traced as early 
as the sixth century A.C., but it properly dates from the time of 
Alauddin (a.C. 1295 — I3I5)» reaching its zenith during the rule 

of the Sultans of Gujarat. And from the time of Ahmad Shah (to 

I Corpus Inscriptionum Bhavanagri (Arabic and Persian Inscrip- 
tions), 1889. 

a History of Important Towns and Cities In Gujarat and Kathiawad 
by Prof. A. S. Altckar, Ind. Ant, vol. LIV (192S). supplement, p. 38. 

3 EMH., II, lao. 

DECEMBER, 19^8 


2; 
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whose rule falls the inscriptions under notice) a strong thana^ was 
always kept here. 

Wadhwan is at present the capital of a second class state in 
Kathiawad under a Jhata chief growing in importance and developing 
modern ways. It lies 22** — ^45' N. and 71® — ^42' E.^ and is situated 83 
miles S. W. of Ahmadabad with which it is connected by one of 
the many systems of Railways in Kathiawad. 

These inscriptions are being edited from the mechanical estam- 
pages and with the help of somewhat approximate transcript copies 
written in the characters and style of the original inscriptions 
at Wadhwan. The impressions, belong to the Watson Museum 
at Rajkot, and have kindly been lent to me by the authorities.* I 
regret, however, to note that the reading of the text has become 
doubtful on account of the indistinctness and roughness of some of the 
impressions, due perhaps to the damaged condition of the original 
inscriptions. 


No, /. Inscription on Pada Mosque^ 

The impression suggests the inscription to have been cut in raised 
letters in a piece of stone and measures 2' i' 2)^^®. The ins- 

cription consists of five lines, written symmetrically, increasing in length 
from top to bottom, and written in Naskh characters. Lines i, 2, 3 of 
the inscription and a part of the fourth line containing Islamic precepts 
and a part also at the end of the fourth line are in Arabic^ while the rest 


1 For detailed description see Bombay Gazetteer, vol. viii, p. 69. 

2 To Messrs. Vithal Dass J. Trivedi, M.A., LL.B., Hony. Secretary 
and D. B. Diskalkar, M.A., the Curator of the Watson Museum, Raj- 
kot, 1 am indebted for the impressions and general information. 

3 •'This mosque is built near the Bhoiraha, where lie the remains 
of many old Jain temples and the site has also frequently yielded many 
Jain images. These temples are said to have originally been 500 in 
number and to have been founded by a Madhi Vaishya named 
Pajo. An image of Neminath, the Jain Tirthankara, in one of the 
ruined temples bears an inscription dated Samvat 139, probably 
1139BA.C. 1282, which mentions that it was installed by RatandevI, 
wife of Vohara (Vaishya) Munjal, son of Vohra Deda, descendent of 
Seth Pajo of Modh Race, on the third of the light-half of Vaidakha 
in the year noted above,”— D. B. Diskalkar. 
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of the record is in Persian and refers to the construction of the 
mosque by one Malik Muhammad son of Malik Musa during the 
reign of Ahmad Shah in A.H. 842 (A.C. 1438). Ahmad Shah 1 (A.C. 
1410— 1443) 's too well known in the history of Gujarat, but Malik 
Muhammad I could not trace so far, from the books at my 
disposal. He was presumably an officer at Wadhwan, for in those 
days the word ^ Malik (noble or honourable) was a sort of title which 
superior officers generally adopted as a sign of distinction. 

The text of the inscription as I read has been given at the end. 

Translation 

Line 1. There is no God but God ; Muhammad is the prophet of 
God. 

Line 2. In the name of God, the merciful and the compassionate 

Line 3. “And verily the places of worship [are set apart] unto 
God, wherefore invoke not any (other therein) together with 
God."* The prophet (may the blessing and peace of God be 
on him) said : “He who built a mosque — 

Line 4, For God (here) will have a palace built for him in paradise 
by God.'** In the time of the reign (of the king); of the rank of 
Solomon, the defender of the world and faith ; 

Line $. The father of victory, Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shah [Tatarkhan], son of the king MuzafTar Shah, the founder of 
the moique Malik Muhammad, son of Malik Musa^ may God 
grant him salvation: in the year two and forty and eight hundred 
(A.H. 842). 


Inscription No, 2 

This inscription, as the impression shows, is damaged on the right 
side and is consequently incomplete. In its present form it measures 
2' 2", while originally it must have been much longer and 

wider or it may have the concluding portion of the epigraph on 
another slab, fixed just below it, but now lost. The contents of 
the epigraph show that the record is unfinished since the date or the 
name of the writer or the engraver is not given in the piece. This 

1 Quran, sipara X, Ruk*at 3. 

2 13 o. do« do. 2. 

3 Hadith from the Mishkat Sharif. 
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view is corroborated further by the fact that an epigraph arranged 
so elegantly is not expected to be wanting in such an important 
detail as the date. The record consists of four lines, of which the two 
lines on top are shorter than the other two, and contain quotations 
from the Quran. Each of the two lower lines contains 3 couplets in 
Persian verse. The inscription is written throughout in Naskh 
characters. It records the construction of a mosque during the 
reign of Ahmad Shah by Malik ThanL No date is known from the 
record as it is incomplete. According to Mr. C. M. DufTs Chronology 
of India^ the genealogy of the Sultans of Gujarat, which is based 
on the Ferishta, has two Sultans who ruled under the assumed name 
of “Ahmad”. But in addition to the above, on the strength of 
numismatical evidence, Mr. H. N. Wright, I.C.S., has shown that Sultan 
Kootb Shah (a c. 1451-1458) of Gujarat has also issued his coinage 
under the assumed name of *‘Ahmad'^ (vide IMC^ vol. II., pp. 
221-227). Or there were altogether three of the Sultans of Gujarat 
who have ruled under the title “Ahmad**. Thus in the absence of the 
date in this inscription as well as of other data, it is difficult to 
assign this epigraph to the reign of the Sultan Ahmad, to whose reign 
this epigraph belongs. However, on comparing this inscription with 
the foregoing, I am inclined to assign it to the reign of Ahmad 
Shah I (a.C. 1410-1443), Sultan of Gujarat. Similarly Malik Thani of 
this inscription who bears an analogy of name to that of Malik 
Muhammad in inscription No. l, may be taken to be one of the many 
officers or nobles of the court. 

My reading of the text is as given at the end i 


Translation 

Line i. In the name of God, the merciful and compassionate : 

Line 2. And verily the places of worship (are set apart) unto God, 
wherefore invoke not any [other therein) together with God. 

Line 3. (#) 

(//) Got arranged (completed) through the favour of the 
Lord. 

(f ) It is a noble place of worship and an eminent edifice. 

(11) The founder of the (mosque) was Malik Thani 

(i) In the days of the king Ahmad Shah 

(11) The proprietor of the diadem and the royal throne. 
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Line 4. (i) 

{it) (founder). 

(i) Do (thou the) kindness (to step) inside the mosque. 
{it) One benediction (upon the soul of the deceased foun- 
der) is incumbent upon every true believer (follower 
of Islam). 

(«) Oh God 1 The sin of such a one (the builder of mos- 
que) 

(it) Lessen (discard) on the last day (the Day of Judg- 
ment). 

Inscription No, 3 

This impression from the inscription of a mosque is the best 
of the group under notice. The inscription is said to be still in situ 
and incised on a piece of stone available locally. The impression 
measures 2'-9*x o'- II and is divided into three panels by 
wide strips left unchiselled on the face of the stone. Each panel 
carries a line of script written in simple Tughra devolved from the 
Naskh characters. The first line and a part of the second are in 
Arabic and contain quotations from the holy scriptures of Islam, 
The remaining portion in the record, except the date (which is 
again in Arabic), is in Persian. It mentions the construction of the 
mosque by Muhammad Shah or the well-known Muhammad Shah 
II (1443—1451 A.c.) of Gujarat in A. H. 849=1445 A.C. and the 
writing of the epigraph by one Barkat-ul-lah, son of Sulaiman. 

The text as deciphered by me is given at the end. 

Translation 

Line i. In the name of God, the merciful and compassionate. 
God, the most Illustrious, said I **And verily the places of wor- 
ship [are set apart] unto God , wherefore invoke not any [other 
therein] together with God. The Prophet (may the blessing 
and peace of God be on him) said : He who built a mosque for 
God (here) will have by God. 

Line 2. A palace built for him in paradise,^* Built this noble 
mosque for God, the king who is the greatest of all kings, the 
respected monarch, the redeemer of the world and faith, 
Muhaininad Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, 
son of the king Muzaffar Shah. 
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Line 3. May God perpetuate his kingdom for ever and his wealth 
be (eternal and) imperishable. The writer (of the inscription), 
(is) the sinner Barkat-ul-lah^ son of Sulaiman. the seeker of the 
forgiveness (of God, who is) the Commander, the Illustrious, 
and the Great in the year nine and forty and eight hundred 
(A. H, 849). 


Inscription No. 4 

The text of this inscription as given at the end of this note has been 
made out from the transcript copy in the absence of an estampage. 
The transcript copy, though made after the style of the original, is 
not faithful in all respects, and is therefore not reproduced. This 
is undoubtedly the surviving portion of an inscription, the upper part 
of which containing the usual religious quotations is gone. The existing 
portion records the name of the king as Mahmud Shah, in whose 
time the building, presumably a mosque may have been erected, 
and the date is the second Sunday of the eleventh month of A. H, 
889=^1484 A.C« The whole text is in Persian, except the date which 
is in Arabic, and is written in Naskh characters. This Mahmud 
Shah is the historic Mahmud Shah I (1458—1511 A.C.) of Gujarat 
and is also known as Mahmud Begurra^ in the history of that 
country. 


Translation 

“Secure through the assistance of God, the munificent, the de- 
fender of the world and faith, the father of Victory, Mahmud Shah^ son 
of Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, 
son of the king Muzaffar Shah, may God perpetuate his empire and 
dominion for ever, and may His favour and goodness pour perpetually 
on the people of the world— on the second day of Zi-ul-qada in the 
year nine and eighty and eight hundred (A. H. 889), 

Ram Singh Saksena 


I Briggs’ Ferlshta, vol. IV, pp, jjl. 



Inscription No. 1 




*JJi J^-j a.»- jJ-Jl »! *J| » 

^1 Jl* J • IO.».| *-JU( f -w tye^J Hi a._JU O^UJI y 

u;'* j*^ j iJJI cl'" 

vutjO ^ j0 - £ — i.^1 ^ Ij^ J *_U| iXJl 

• ) tvi^f J.MJ ij-.a*| »Ly. ^Uvt'» 

fgfl fal..lllklf iLi *li ,it.Siy* *L*. l>.«.:k.t yl 

* ~ ■■ * ^ • t-JJI (j/? i_XL* 


- *jUJUJ j j ._,ij| 


InscriptiodM^u. 2 

* ^ ^ — oay ^l t— Ut ^A<«J 

l«>i&t (_XI| ^ |ti^L<ii.Ait y 

- (i) 

^>( »j ij ah i-f'Jj" iV* { ii ) 

<— UMlj J ai»« ( i / 

^1—5 <^1* ^i\ 0,; ( il ) 

.(.._£ 0>*^t .L_ii ;jLif ( i ) 

— .kJL». c..sJ y gU wJJb* ( ii ) 

.'. (i) 

( ii ) 

u’V* (i) 

jl fj3 I—TA (ii) 

f; «t y >1 Lj ( i ) 

^\ojS ( ii ) 
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InBcription No. 3 
. sjXc sJJl - ^u)l J'Ci - lo^J I.Uf il> iAJ 

- di dJJl ^JU sXl JajiA JI 

^t. I )i3kA A-^AJ^AJI sU Lk) — A« ■— I* 

•Li a**.! ^ itA ; WaJt ^ — la»Jt 

«. iLi ilA a<*jet/« 

£ Uj v^aJl - Jl)) I Aa);*); dCl;4 £ — JJI j)!! j*- 

j A lUi^J A>*— Jl <Jv^ ^ Uilk 

- iJUJ Uj j 

Oy.AjR-’* _lA<^f ^}f ^ji^Jl j Lx^i^f j^U ^-*^lj A<i.<^U 

•L^ lU-A ^♦s/A »Li a«.A>4 ^ *L-^ 

) '- AiUal^*' ) A^U sJJI y^Uai.«MJf 

^-uJ a-ja- ♦aAsJf ^,y - aJUiA.! ; ly 

- dUj ^Uj ; ^UJ ; 
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MISCELLANY 

Dr. Walieter on the meaning of Pali 

In the valuable series of Materialien xur Kunde des Buddhismus 
an important question is raised by the editor, Dr. Walleser, in No. 
4, Sprache und Heimat des Pali-Kanons, This pamphlet of twenty- 
four pages is not merely on the language and home of the Pali canon, 
but hidden beneath the title is an important discussion on the mean- 
ing of the word Pali, This ought not to be over-looked, and I should 
like to draw attention to the arguments and conclusions. There is 
much in the pamphlet which seems to me sound, but on this particular 
pcmt I am not convinced, and I should be glad to see further evi- 
dence from either side. 

Dr. Walleser rejects the view of Childers that PUi means 'series 
of texts^ and hence the body of the Buddhist Canon. There is no 
doubt of the existence of the word with the meaning 'series, row, or 
line* both in Sanskrit and Pali. Buddhaghosa uses it to denote a line to 
mark a boundary (Vin,, A., ii, 344). But Dr. Walleser points out that 
there is a spelling in Ceylon Mss. with cerebral which makes this 
derivation highly improbable, and he holds that it is more likely that 
it is an expression which comes straight from the native commen- 
taries. He further holds that the term refers properly not to the 
texts as such, but to the language in which they are composed as 
opposed to the language of the Singhalese Atthakathas. But what 
was the language of these commentaries ? The language of the 
Canon which in Asoka’s reign was taken to Ceylon was, he thinks 
(against Oldenberg, Franke, Grierson, etc.), the language of Magadha. 
But at this time the Aryan colonisation of Ceylon v^as complete, so 
that Mahinda must have found an independent Singhalese language 
there when he arrived. This language was a Prakrit which had reached 
Ceylon not from Magadha but from the S.E. coast of India. Now 
the commentary which was used in Ceylon when the Canon was 
first introduced must have been in Singhalese (so he argues), other- 
wise it would have failed of its purpose. 

The word Pali then was adopted from the native commentaries, 
and as they were in a Prakrit which omitted intervocalic consonants, 
there is no objection to assuming that Pali goes back through a form 
paali to fatali. But this word is the first part of the name ui Pa^ali- 
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putra, the very city where the Bhikkhus assembled soon after the 
death of BuddhaS and which for a long time was the centre of Bud- 
dhist life. We know in fact that the t did disappear in this name, 
as the form Palibothra proves. 

He next assumes that the first part of the name Patali-putra came 
to be taken as an adjective, so that there is no objection to assuming 
that the language of Patali-putra (or >pura) was called pUall bhasa or 
simply patall. He then dicusses the phonetic changes which would 
result in the word becoming /J//, (i) shortening of the final vowel, (2) 
dropping of intervocalic t with contraction, (3) cerebralising of /. 
Having thus explained pali he finds in peyyalam the corresponding 
adjective, assuming that it comes from a form patala with double 
vfddhi. 

He then goes further and discusses the term dhammapaliyayani in 
Asoka^s Bhabra inscription. This is the term that Asoka uses to 
describe certain passages or sections of the Dhamma, which he there 
enumerates. It is generally assumed to be identical (except in 
gender) with the Pfili dhapmapariyUya and Sanskrit dkarntaparyaya^ 
but Dr. Walleser ignores these, and derives Asoka's term from patali- 
kayani with the meaning ‘texts belonging to the Patali Canon*. 

I trust that this fairly represents Dr. Walleser's conclusions, though 
all his arguments have not been reproduced. So far as I can see he 
has not produced any evidence to show that pali is ever used in the 
commentaries to indicate a language, Childers speaks of pali-bhasa, 
but lie expressly explains that it does not mean 'the Pali language' 
but merely ‘the language of the sacred texts', '1 his Dr. Walleser 
contradicts, and says that when Pali and Aiihakatha are contrasted, 
the reference is only to the actual words (Wortlaut) of the commented 
texts, not to their connection as a whole (Schriftganz), and he declares 
that the examples given by Childers prove it. But Childers thought 
that these examples prove ‘Jie exact opposite. We need not go 
through those given by Childers, as without their context they often do 
not prove anything, and we can now find plenty of examples in the 
published text of the commentaries, but Dr. Walleser does not quote 
a single one, even from Childers. I will not give quotations to show 

I That is what Dr, Walleser says, “den Namen gerade derjenigen 
Stadt wo die Bhikkhu bald nach dem Tode des Buddha sich verein- 
igten." But was it really soon after the death of Buddha that the 
bhikkhus had their first meeting there ? 
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that the term is commonly used to refer exactly to the sacred text. 
What we want is at least a single example to show that the commen- 
tator was contrasting the Pali language with some other. It is likely 
enough that the Theras, with whom Childers conversed, spoke of the 
pMbhasa, but no one ever seems to have found this term in any 
document. Dr, Walleser has nothing to say about the word pUi in 
the sense of 'line' or ‘series,^ yet it exists, and when Buddhaghosa on 
one page uses it to mean a line drawn on the ground and a little 
further on to mean the line or series of texts, we want some evidence 
to believe that he is using two quite different words. What does the 
spelling with cerebral Z prove? If it can be shown that this spelling 
is the original oue, t! en there is the likelihood that the word really 
came from the early Prakrit of Ceylon, and was later confused with 
the Pali word meaning ‘line.* But so far no attempt has been made 
to prove it. Let us have some evidence one way or the other, and 
we shall be all the better able to do justice to the other matters in 
this important essay. 

Edward J. Thomas 


Y ogaTalaropadet a 

In JASB, 1928, pp. 249-259, Mr, Durgacharan Chatterji has publish- 
ed a small treatise on Yoga, Yogavataropadesa, byDhar* 
m e n d r a in its Tibetan version with a Sanskrit restoration and 
English translation by himself. It is quite clear that he did not find 
the original Sanskrit of the work, taking it to have been lost, as is 
the case of hundreds of books now preserved in Tibetan and Chinese 
translations, for the originals of which we have almost given up hope. 
He will, however, be glad to know that the'present case is not such. 
The original of the work is still in existence, and it is found in a 
Nepalese MS noticed by Mahamaliopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri in 
his Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper MSS belonging to the 
Durbar Library ^ Nepal ^ vol. ii, 1915, p. 64, the number being ili, 373c. 
It is named there Prajftopaya vinificayasiddhi by 
Anangavajrapfida, Yet it begins in fact with the metrical 
portion (i.e., nine karikas) of the Y ogavataropadeda, which 
is simply known to us as Y o g a v a t a r a. In its colophon in the 
MS, too, it is written Yogavatara {Yogaratarah samdptah). 
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But here it is attributed to Nagarjuna (Kftir iyam arya-Nagir- 
funapaddnam)t and not to D i n n a g a as in the Tibetan version. 

It is interesting to compare the Sanskrit restoration of Mr. 
Chatterji with the original now found. It will be seen that except 
in a very few instances, the restoration which is not perfectly free 
from defects is quite in agreement with the original, even the 
wording in most cases being almost the same. The text as given 
by Mm. Hara Prasad Sastri in the catalogue referred to is repro- 
duced below together with Mr. Chatterji's restoration, so that the 
comparison may easily be made. In judging the restoration it should 
be borne in mind that the Tibetan versions from which the restoration 
is made are not in complete agreement with the particular Sanskrit 
text given below, and this fact explains to a large extent the descre- 
pancies between the restoration and the original. I may remark in 
passing that the Sanskrit text before us contains some wrong readings 
and is not free from metrical and other errors, and in one case (karika 
7) a line has dropped off. 


The Original Sanskrit. 

1 

srutva fiastram udararn 
ni^citya paramarthikam tattvam/ 
mrdvasanopavistah 
susraddho yogam arabhate// 

2 

grahyagrahakam ubhayam 
nobhayamandamesa nivrttih (?)' 

svargah/ 

iti bahuvidhavikalpajalarn 
pravidhuya manahsamadhanaih// 

3 

jfieyain vilokya sakalam inaya- 
gandharvanagaranirbhasam/ 
pravidarya dehayantram tathatii- 
vijfianavajrena// 


Mr. Chatterji's restoration. 

1 

§astram prathitarn 6rutva 

niscityapi paramarthatattvani/ 
§raddhayutah prajfio 

yogam mrdvasane yunjyat// 

2 

sainsaro nirvanam svaparau 
dvayam advayam tatha 
grahyam/ 

grfihaka iti ca vikalpams tyaktva 
cittain samapannam// 

3 

mayagandharvanagarasadrSain 
jfieyain vilokya nihsesam/ 
tathatajfianasanina fiarlrayantram 

parik§etaV/ 


1 Read : nohhayam dtmai§a nirvytih for no'' nirvrttih (?). 

2 Tib. gzig par bya may be translated by pank^e^a, but in the 
present case it cannot be accepted. One might read here prabhaii- 
ktavyam for it. 
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4 

sarvakaravirajitam 

adyantavibhagarahitam 

avikalpam/ 

nirmalasahasradldhiti- 

nirbhinnamatisaram^ gaganam 

iva// 

5 

svakaramatrasesam padyati cittam 
svam adyanutpannam/ 
yenapi paSyatidarn tad api 
tathaivavalokayati// 

6 

so'nupalambho’cintyatathatokta 
bhutakotis ca evam/ 
kramaSo'bhyasat samjfiavedita- 
nirodham apnoti// 

7 

« • « 

abhiyukto yogi sattvartham 
anekadha kurute’smin// 

8 

parinispanne* tisthati yogi 
sudirgham adhvanam/ 
vajravad abhedyakayo 

niskrampa* klesamaradyaih// 
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Mr, Chalterji’s restoration, 

4 

adyantarpSarahitam avikalparn 
sarvaprakaravaraSobham/ 
vimalamarlcisahasrair apakrta- 
tamisragaganasanikaSam// 


5 

svabhasamatrarupam paSyet 
prathamad ajam svacittam ca/ 
yena ca drsyata etad 
dra^tavyam tad api tathaiva// 

6 

kathitam anfilambam cittam eva 
tathata ca bhutakotis ca/ 
Idrkkramaliksatah* sanijnavedita- 
nirodhalabhah syat// 

7 

tasmin samyak spar§at pancabhi- 
jfta bhavanty anayasam/ 
tadabhivyakto* yogi 
jagadartham sadhayaty apari- 
meyam// 

8 

parisampanno yogi tisthati kalam 
sudhirghm apy esah/ 
tanur aSanir ivaSithila 

nikegtah kle^amaradyah// 


1 For ^tnatisafdM read ^tatnisra, 

2 Printed %iksato. 3 The first half of the karika is missing. 

4 This should have been ahhiyuktah {muon par Idatn), 

5 Read parinispannah, 

6 Read ni^kantpyali as suggested by Tib. gyo mt hgyur. The 
restoration of the last line should be corrected accordingly. 
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The Original Sanskrit. Mr. Chatterji's restoration, 

9 9 

prajfiaparamitakhyc^smin' sarvada prajfiaparamitaya ete yogah sada 
pravrttasya/ samutkr^tah/ ^ 

sidhyanty anye bahavah bahavo hi gaganagafijadyah 

samadhayo gaganagaiijadya [h]// sampannah samadhayah santi// 

ViDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


Pandyakavata 

In the Ramayana, ed, Gorresio, IV, 41, we read of the southern 
way which the apes under Haiiumat’s leadership are to go to look for 
Sita; V, 2iff. enumerate the localities which this part of Sugriva's 
army, ordered into the South, may touch : Agastya's abode on the 
Malaya, the Kaveri : 

kSnteva krtasaAketa samudram abhidhavati / 
tato hemamayam dlvyani toranam manibhusitam // 24 
kapataguptain Pandyaniim gata draksyalha vanarah / 
tarn atikramya Kaverim avrtya Malayam girim // 25 
pau§pim iva krtaip malam velam draksyatha vanarah / 
maryadatn tarn samudrasya velam gatva yaSasvinim // 26 
sacandaiiavanam ramyara vicinvantu vanaukasah / , 

It seems, however, out of place to touch first the Kaveri (24a), 
then a torana (24b), again to cross the Kaveri (25b) which bars the 
Malaya (avrtya) and then first to see the coast (26a). I suppose that 
the order of the verses is here in some confusion as is indicated 
already by mentioning the Kaveri and the Malaya in V, 21, the cross- 
ing of the former in v, 23a ; further the tarn of v. 2Sb would be more 
natural in close connexion with v, 24a, so that we had to insert 2sb 
after 24a, unless we take it to be an interpolation. Further proofs 
for such an alteration are found in the reading of the corresponding 
passage in IV, 41, 17 (Bomb, ed.), where the TamraparnI appears 
as the Mahanadi, so that after Kaveri and Agastya’s abode on the 

1 Add here yof^e as suggested by Tib. and wanted metrically. 

2 The first half of the karika is defective. 
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Malaya follows the river T&mraparni and hereafter, touching the 
torana, the apes reach the coast. The text of IV, 41. i8f. (Bomb, 
cd.) runs as follows : 

kanteva yuvatl kantain samudram avagahate / 
tato hemamayam divyaiu muktamanivibhusitam // 18 
yuktam kavatani Pandyanain gata draksyatha vanarah / 
tatah samudram asadya sampradharyrirthanii§cayam // 19 

In botli the recensions occurs a kapatam, resp, kavatam,^ Pandya- 
nam between Tamraparni, as has to be read instead of Kaveri, and the 
ocean. The metaphorical language of the edition of Gorresio calls that 
locality a torana, the Commentary on IV, 41, 19 (Bomb, ed.) explains 
yuktam as puraprakaraghatitam ; in the edition of Gorresio the torana 
"is guarded by the gatewings of the Pandyas/^ But all that is not 
quite clear ; fortunately we meet the term “torana” in other works, and 
what is most interesting, also in the Kautiliya Arlha§,lstra, II, 10, 29 — 
kofiapravesyaratnaparlksa, as the second of finding-places of pearls 
under the adjective-form Pandyakava^ka, explained by BhattasvSmin 
(Sorabji’s extracts, p. 17 ; JBORS, XI, 1925, p. 28 of the appendix 
in Part II) with Malay akotiparvatotpannam ; that would mean that 
Pandyakava^a has to be identified with the mountain Malayakoti; 
but that is doubtful from other reasons which I do not want to dis- 
cuss here,*^ Another work, Varahamihira's Brhatsainhita, 81, 2 men- 
tions eight, finding-places of pearls, among them Pandyavataka pearls, 
the peculiarities of which are described in 81,6 ; from this verse we 
learn that the locality bears the name Pandyavafa, and therefore we 
have to separate Pandyakavata of the Artha§astra in Pandyaka-vata.^ 

1 Identical with kapata, see P. W,, s.w.; Hemacandra, Abhidh., 
1007 has (erroneously ?) kuvafca; cf. Scholion ; Unjidiganas. 148; Amara- 
kosa, II, 2,17 with Comm. 

2 According to Surendranath Majumdar Sastri, the editor of 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography, Calcutta, 1924, p. 740, Pandyaka- 
vata corresponds to the Kavatapuram of Tamil literature; I hesitate 
to accept this, because the learned author himself declares Pan(Jyaka- 
vata to be a “promontory where the W. Ghats dip into the sea." 

3 -vata as suffix in geographical names occurs for instance in the 
inscription of Saka 1291 = 1369 A.D. (Ep. Ind., XIV. pp. 88f.) : Cara- 
kuvataka, modern Cerukuvata ; Kuravata, Tamarava^aka, modern 
Tamara(Ja. 
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A juxtaposition of Brhats, 81,2 with verse 75 of Buddhabha^^a^s 
Ratnaparlksa (ed. Finot, Bibliotheque de Y Ecole des Hautes 
E"tudes, fasc. iii) shows that both are nearly identical ; as Finot 
maintains (I ntrod,, pp. viMx), both borrowed from a common source, 
which is mentioned by Buddhabhatta, a lost Ratnasastra ; only metri 
causa we have in the Ratnaparikga Kauberavata, which certainly 
represents a Kaubera-Pandyavata, as tamra is a shortened form for 
Tamraparni ; further proof is found in the Garudapurana (adhy, 69, 
text in Finot’s book, p. 212 ; transl. by Dutt, p. 189) which reads 
Kauberapandyahataka, probably a misreading for Vataka and thus 
agreeing with Brhats. From these passages' we learn that Pandya- 
kavaba was a well-known finding-place of pearls, to which fact the 
Ramayana already alluded. But how to explain the form “kapata 
of the Pandyas*’? 

Mahabharata, V, 48, racounts, in incorrect upajati-metre, 
Kp§na*s deeds and we read v, 76 : 

ayam kapStena jaghana Pandyatp 
tatha Kaliiigan Dantakure mamarda/ 

The reading of this pada was not quite clear ; Nilakan^ha, who 
explains kapabena by vaksastajaghatena, cites “any*'e (others) who read : 
kapaje nijaghana and explain kapate as nagare, that is the name 
of a city like Dantakura® ; those “anye” are, as we see, the commen- 
tators ArjunamiSra (kapabe nagare) and Sarvajfianarayana (kapa^e 
nagarabhede) ; cf, Udyoga Parvan, cd. Mahadeva Gangadhar Bhatta 
Bakre, Bombay, 1920 ; see also P. Ch. Roy's translation, V, p. 174, 

1 For the convenience of the reader the texts may be reproduced 
here ; Brhatsarphita, 8r,2 : 

Simhalaparalaukikasaurastrakatamraparniparasavah/ 
Kauberapandyavftbakahaima ity akara hy a^tau// 

Buddhabhabba, Ratnaparlksa, 75 : 

Sirnhalaparalaukikasaurastrikatamrapaundrah/ 

Kauveravabahaimasu SuktyudbhOtakara hy a§tau// 

Garudapurana, i : 

Saiiphalikaparalaukikasaurasbrikatamraparnaparasavah/ 
Kauberapandyahatakahemaka ity akaras tv a§tau// 

2 Nllakantha. however, explains this name as samgrame, cf. especi- 
ally his remark on Mahabharata, V, 23, 24, where the killing of the 
Pandya king is not mentioned. 
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That explanation of kapata as a city is based only on the conformity 
with Dantakura, the city of the Kalihgas j but another passage of the 
Mbh, (VII, 23, 69) tells something more of that deed of Krsna : 

Kei§avena hate sarnkhye pitary atha naradhipe/ 

bhinne kapate Pandyanam vidrutesu ca bandhusu// (Cal ed.) 

The son of this deceased king has once been trying to destroy 
Dvaraka, but failed, and now he is on the side of the Pandavas, to 
whom he brought an army (cf. V, 19, 9; VI I, 23, 70-73). Here, 
however, Nilakantha explains kapate as nagavise§e, which can mean 
only a mountain, quite in accordance with the passage from the 
Ramayana, ArthaSastra, Brhatsaiphita, etc.; but it is not impossible 
that owing to a misprint we have to read nagaravisese also here. 

Now, if we adopt the correct form Pandyaka-vata, we learn 
from these Mbh.-passages that by a misunderstanding of the geogra- 
phical name the rhapsodists of the Krsna-Epic invented a new deed 
of their hero; that it is not probable to assume the inverse way is 
shown by the fact that neither the Visnupurana nor the Bhagavata 
nor the Harivaijisa knows such an event. Kapfita is also hardly a fit 
name for a town. More intelligible would be a Krsna story of killing 
a king by a gate-wing, but, as already stated, the separation of the 
compound in Pandya-kapata is wrong. Yet for a moment we must 
return to the relation existing between the Epic, Brhatsarnhita and 
Arthasastra. The latter two show a noteworthy discrepancy as well 
in the number as in the name of the finding-places. 



Brhatsarnhita, 81, 2 : 


Arthasastra: 

I 

Siiiihala 

1 

Tamraparnika 

3 

Paralaukika 

2 

Pandyakavataka 

3 

Saura.strika 

3 

Pasikeya 

4 

Tainraparni 

4 

Kauleya 

S 

PfiraSava 

5 

Caurneya 

6 

Kaubera 

6 

Mahendra 

7 

Pandyavataka 

7 

Kardamika 

8 

Haima 

8 

Srautasiya 



9 

Hradiya 



10 

Haimavata 


VVe must conclude that the Arthasastra borrowed its list from 
a Ratnasastra other than that of Varahamihira and BuddhabhaUa ; 
only in three places both lists agree. Quite unsatisfactory would be a 
mechanical deduction that the longer list in the Arthasastra is a 
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sign of later date ; nevertheless, the names of places, quite different 
from those of the Brhatsamhita, etc., show a much more intimate 
knowledge of localities, especially of the South, a knowledge we 
can hardly ascribe to an earlier period of the penetration of India's 
South by North Indian imperialism or to a minister of Candragupta, 
except we assume the origin of the Artha^astra in the South, 
Further, the treatment of special sciences of precious stones in the 
Kautiliya, compared with the known texts on these topics, indicate 
a progress too. On the other hand, geographical data in general 
in Indian literature, must be considered from the standpoint of 
history ; I cannot therefore understand the opinion of J. J. Meyer 
(German translation of the ArthaiSastra, Introd., p, xlvi), who de- 
nied the value of historical geography for research in Indian literary 
history ; how could that be true, how could one argue in such a way, 
considering, for instance, only the Brahmanas and the Mahabharata, 
not to mention such special treatises as the Brhatsarphita ? And 
now we find such a term, as that considered here, in the Riimayana 
in a part which Jacobi ( Das Ramayana, Introd., pp. 37 ff. ; but 
cf, L 4 V i, Journal Asiatique, s. ii. t, XI, 1918, pp. 13, I48ff.) 
declared as spurious ; further, we see the misunderstanding of that 
name Pandyakavata in the Mahabharata, the construction of a deed 
of Kr§na, unknown to his principal ^‘biographies," I should not 
hesitate to deduce from this that the allusion in the Mahabharata 
is a late interpretation of a South-Indian rhapsodist, to whom the 
original meaning was already unknown as to Nilakantha,^ etc., 
while the mentioning of Pandyakavata in the list of the Arthasastra, 
as other geographical data, would lead us to the conclusion that this 
list cannot be of an earlier date than the 6 th century A.D. 

0. Stein 

I Karna,in the course of his digvijaya (Mahabharata,! 1 1 , 254) comes 
also to the South and here he meets Rukmina who submits to Karna, 
offers to him gold and goes with him to the Pandyam sailam (254, 14) ; 
Nllakan^ha explains : Srisailam, but this mount cannot be the Srisaila 
or Srlparvata 50 miles south of the Kr§na (cf. Pargiter, Markandeya- 
purana, transl., p. 290 n.; Beal, The Life of Hiiien-Tsiang, Introd., 
p, xvi ; Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels, II, p. 208; Kielhorn, Ep. 
Ind., IV, p. 195) 78*53' L., i 6 ® 5 'B., while they touch on their further way 
the country of Kerala; perhaps that Pandya Saila is the Pandyakavaja 
mount. 



Mitconceptiona about some Terms in Mimamsa Literature 

A good deal of misconception exists even among scholars as to the 
true meaning of the three technical terms of Miniainsa, viz., Vidhi 
Niyatna and Parisamkhya. Dr. Keith, one of the most acute of 
European Orientalists, for instance, writes on page 93 of his Karma- 
mimamsa (Heritage of India Series): An injunction of limitation or 
exclusion {parisamkhya vidhi) precludes one of several alternatives 
which otherwise might be resorted to ; thus the injunction, five 
animals among animals with five nails may be eaten precludes the 
eating of any animals not having that adornment, (Tlie italics are 
mine). The above passage contains many inaccurate and misleading 
statements. In the first place, a parisamkhya does not preclude one of 
several alternatives but all but one of several alternatives. Secondly, 
the injunction pahca pahcanakha bhaksyah does not preclude the 
eating of any animals not having that adornment ; on the contrary, 
it precludes the eating of all animals with that adornment except 
the five viz. sasaka, sallaki, godha etc. 

Again on page 98 we find : ‘‘The distinction between injunction 
proper and a restrictive injunction {niyama) is applied in the sense 
that the latter is reduced to nothing more than a maxim or rule, 
which ought to be regarded, but which, if violated, does not render 
the action affected invalid ; thus Mann’s rule as to marrying an 
amiable and healthy girl is not an injunction, the violation of which 
renders the marriage void, but a counsel of prudence.” 

Here also the learned Professor is wrong. In the first place, 
Mimamsakas and Smartas hold what is also clear from the very 
name niyama^ that no niyairta can be violated with impunity. In 
the case of the stock examples of niyama viz. vrihln avahanti and same 
dese yajeta, the sacrifices will of course be invalid if the grains are 
not pounded or the sacrifice is performed on uneven ground. It is quite 
clear that the learned scholar has confused niyama with parisamkhya. 

Secondly, Mann's advice as to marriage quoted here (Mann, 
ix. 94) can hardly be regarded as a niyama. It is given by I^Ianu 
as a “counsel of prudence.” Had it been a niyama it could 
not have been merely a counsel of prudence. Kulluka Bhatta 
distinctly says : etac ca yogyakalapradarsanaparam^ na iu niyamartham^ 
prayenaitavata kalena grhltavedo bhavati, tribhagavayaska ca kanya 
vo^hur yuno yogyeti, i.e., it simply aims at showing the proper time, 
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but does not impose any niyama^ for generally by this time 
(i.e. by the time that one attains the age of thirty or twenty-four) 
a man has mastered the Vedas and should marry a girl who is 
one-third as old as he. 

Similarly, Medhatithi also says : iyata kUlena yavlyasl kanya 
yogya^ na punar etavadvayasa eva vivaha iiy upadehMhah^ i.e., the 
purport of the counsel is that a girl younger by so many years is fit 
for marriage and not that a girl of so many years of age alone has 
to be married. 

We shall now set forth clearly the distinction between vidhi^ 
niyama and patisamkhya, or, in other words, apurvavidhiy niyama-vidhi 
and parisamkkya vidhi. In the Tantravartdka we read : 
vidhifatyantam aprapte^ niyamdh pak^ike satij 
tatra canyatra ca prapte parisamkhyeti glyateU 
i.e. that which enjoins something not at all known from other sources 
is an apurva vidhi or simply a vidhi, as, vrlhxn proksati. This 
injunction viz. ‘the grains are to be washed* is found in the section 
dealing with Darsa-Purnamasa sacrifices, But for this injunction 
the washing of the grains in the Dar^a-Purnam?lsa sacrifices would 
not have been known ; it is the presence of this injunction which tells 
us for the first and last time that the grains intended for the Darsa- 
Purnamasa sacrifices are to be thoroughly sprinkled with water. Hence 
it is apurva vidhi or vidhi proper. As the Mimariisa paribhasa 
puts it — tatra yo vidhir aty ant ap rap tain artham prapayati sah apurva 
vidkihi yatha vrlhxn proksati iti,^ etadvidhyahhave darkipUrnam- 
aslyavnhisu proksanam katham api na prapnoti : tadvidhisattve tu tat- 
sambandhivrihisu proksanam prapnoty eva atyantapraptaproksanapra- 
pakatvad ayam apurvavidhih. 

That wliich restricts us to one of two or more possible alternatives 
competing for the mastery is known as niyamavidhih e.g. vrihln 
avahanti i.e. he pounds the giains. Now what is wanted here is clearly 
the separation of the chaff* from the grains for the purpose of the 
sacrifice. This can be brought about in three ways: (1) by avaghata 
i.e. by pounding, (2) by rnardana i.e. by rubbing together or thresh- 
ing, and (3) by nakhavidalana i.e. by peeling off* with nails. In this case 
any one of these three means is sufficient to bring about the husking 
but not more than one at the same time. The injunction vrlhxn 
avahanti therefore restricts us to avaghata or pounding alone. Hence 
it is a niyama or niyama vidhu Or, take another example same 
deaeya/eta. The injunction darhapUrnamosabhyarrx yafeta prescribes 
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the Darsa-Purnamasa sacrifice as one that ought to be performed and 
as no sacrifice can be performed without a plot of land, the injunction 
presupposes some land i.e. the ground on which the sacrifice is to be 
performed is implied. Now the place of sacrifice may be of two kinds 
even and uneven. When the sacrificer wishes to perform the 
sacrifices on a smooth plot, then the itijunction “sacrifice should be 
performed on level ground** remains indifferent i.e. has no appli- 
cation, for what it prescribes has already been followed. When, 
however, he wants to perform the sacrifice on uneven ground then 
the injunction “sacrifice should be performed on level ground* has 
its scope, for what it prescribes has not yet been followed. The ex- 
clusion of 'uneven ground’ is by implication, for by the performance 
of sacrifice on the ground prescribed, if we have recourse to a kind of 
ground which is not prescribed the sacrifice performed thereon will 
not be according to the jSaslra or injunctions. As the Mitaksara puts 
it : pakse praptasyapraptapaksantaraprapanam niyamah, yatha 'same 
de§e yajeta.’ 'DarSapurnamasabhyfim yajeta’ iti yagah kartavyataya 
vihitah. Sa ca desam antarena kartum aAakya ity arthad desah praptah. 
Sa ca dvividhah— samo visa mas ca. Yada yajamanah same yiyaksate 
tada 'same yajeta* iti vacanam udaste, svarthasya praptatvad ; yada tu 
visame de§e yiyaksate tada ‘same yajeta* iti svartham vidhatte, svarthasya 
tadanim apraptatvat ; visamade^anivrttis tv arthikT. Coditadesenaiva 
yaganispatter acoditadesopadanena yathasastrayago nanusthitah syad iti. 

A parisamkhya is an injunction which restricts us to one out of 
two or more possible alternatives which otherwise might be resorted to 
simultaneously and which are known independently of the present 
injunction, e.g. paTica palicanakha bhaksyah i.e. of five-nailed animals 
only five viz. .s.isaka, sallakl, godha etc. may be eaten. Now one 
naturally wants to eat tlie five species of animals with five 
nails as well as other animals with five nails and it is possible 
to eat both kinds of animals at one sitting. Tlie injunction ^aUca 
paheanakha bhakf^yah restricts us to only five particular species of 
animals with five nails, thereby forbidding the eating of other animals 
with five nails. It should be noted that the injunction does not enjoin 
the eating of the five animals with five nails. It simply states that 
if one feels inclined to eat five*nailed animals, he must restrict his 
choice to these particular varieties. 

To take another example — ‘imam agrbhnan rasanam rtasya, ity 
asvabhidhanim adatte* i.e. the sacrificer should hold the reins of the 
horse reciting the tnantra 'imam agrbhnan ra§anam ftasya* (i.e, 
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Prajapati and others held this girdle made of KuSa grass at the begin- 
ning of the sacrifice). For the construction of the Citi, bricks are 
brought by the ass and the horse. The word 'rafena^ has reference 
to some animal, here of course, to both the ass* and the horse. 
The following word asvabhidhamm^ however, restricts the reins to the 
horse and thus precludes the ass. Citinirmanartham gardabhenai§vena 
ca istaka aniyante, tatra imam agrbhnan raSanam iti lingad garda- 
bharaSanayam api mantrah praptah aiSvabhidhanIm ity anena nivarlyate 
(Kuficika on Laghumafljusa, p. 723). 

Both niyama and parisamkhya agree in this that both restrict the 
action to one of several possible alternatives. In the case of a niyavux 
the alternatives can only operate at a time, in the case of a pansany 
khya^ however, they may operate simultaneously. Further in the case 
of a niyama^ we commit an offence by violating what is prescribed 
by the rule ; in a parisamkhya vidhi we commit an offence by doing 
what is implicitly forbidden by the rule. 

It should be further noted that though in most cases of prisam- 
khvTx we are free to do what is prescribed by the rule or not and no 
sm accrues so long as we do not do what is forbidden by the pansaviy 
khyUt there are certain cases of parisamkhya where failure to obey 
the positive part of the injunction brings on sin. e.g., dvayoh pranayali. 

Another point to note is that since in both niyama and parisany 
khya there is the common element of restriction to one out of many 
possible alternatives, the one term often stands for both. Thus in 
Grammar a parisamkhya is called a niyama^ just as in Rhetoric the 
figure parisamkhya includes cases which strictly speaking come under 
niyama. As Jagannatha points out: Niyamo *py asmin 

darSane [i.e. Alahkarasastre] niruktalaksanakrantatvat [i.e. Samanya- 
tah praptasyarthasya kasmaccidviSesad vyavrttih Paiisarpkh)'aJ Pari- 
sanikhyaiva — paksikaprapti yugapatpraptirupasyavantaravisesasyavivak - 
sanat. Ata eva vaiyakarananaui mate parisainkhyapi niyamasabdeno- 
cyate. Tathahi Mcrttaddhitasamasas ca' [Pan. I. 2. 46] ity atra samasa- 
grahanani niyamartham iti hi tesain siddhantah. Tatra hi saniase 
paksikyah pratipadikasaipjhayah prapter abliavat kathain nama 
parabhimataniyama upapadyeta. Yugapadd hi samasa-samasetara- 
padasanghatasya “artliavat— [Pan. I. 2. 45] sutram praptam iti 
parisamkhya bhavitum arhati. 


Kshitish Chandra Chatterji 



The SeTenteenth International Congress of Orientalists, 
Oxford, 1928 

The 17th International Congress of Orientalists was held at Oxford 
after a lapse of sixteen years under the presidency of Prof. A. A. 
Macdonell. About seven hundreil persons of almost all nationalities, 
from Asia, Europe and America, evinced their interest in the 
activities of the Congress. 

On the evening of the 27th August the Congress assembled in the 
spacious hall of the Examination School in the historic town of 
Oxford. Lord Chaim -rs in welcoming the members and delegates 
expressed his great pleasure at the presence of scholars from Asia, 
America and all parts of Europe. He referred to the fact that this 
congregation was the first of its kind in Europe since the great war, 
and pointed out how the love of knowledge could work as a unifying 
power in the establishment of amity among the nations. 

About two hundred scholars read papers, or spoke, using in some 
cases lantern slides, to illustrate their lectures and the latest discoveries 
made by them. Papers were read in German, French and English, 
one in Arabic and a few in Italian and other European languages. 
The Congress was divided into nine sections, each being presided over 
by a recognised authority on the subjects falling within the purview 
of the section. The sections with their Presidents are given below: — 
Section President 


f» 

I 

General 

Prof. 

J, L. Myres 

II 

II 

Assyriology and 





kindred subjects 

II 

S. H. Langdon 

I) 

III 

Egypt and Africa 

l» 

F. Ll. Griffith 


IV 

Central and Nor- 





thern Asia 

II 

F, W. Thomas 

>> 

V 

The Far East 

II 

W. E. Soothill 


vial 

Ancient India 

ll 

F. W. Thomas 

ll 

Vla« 

Modern India ; 





Southern India with 





Ceylon. 

ll 

Do. 

11 

Vib 

Iran, Armenia, and 





the Caucasus 

II 

Do. 

)> 

VII 

Hebrew and Aramaic 

ll 

G. A. Cooke 

ll 

VIII 

Islam ; Turkey 

l» 

D, S. Margoliouth 

ll 

IX 

Oriental Art 


Sir Michael Sadler 
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As the gentlemen, whose names appear in this list, were unable 
to preside throughout the Congress, their places were filled, when 
necessary, by distinguished scholars who were selected from among 
those present. Papers were read simultaneously in the different sections 
in the mornings and evenings of the three days, 28th, 29th and 30th. 
Discussions on the papers were invited by the sectional Presidents 
giving rise at times to many lively debates which relieved the tedium 
induced by much specialised papers. 

On the 1 st September, the final meeting was held for adopting 
the resolutions which had passed through the various sections. The 
following were among the subjects dealt with in the resolutions : 

The fee over and above cost price for the Indian archaeological 
photographs for publication, and the availability of photographs for 
study in the India Office Library. 

The co-operation of Governments and learned Societies in the record 
and publication of documents in languages, which are in danger 
of extinction. 

The increased cost of archaeological publication, allocation of 
a larger proportion of funds for publication $0 as to reduce prices, and 
the desirability of publication of immediate provisional summaries of 
results of excavations. 

The collection and publication of information on aboriginal tribes 
of Malay Peninsula. 

The importance of ethnographical and linguistic survey of Burma 
now in progress, and the hope that the Burmese Government may find 
means to carry it out to its completion. 

Congratulation to Sir George H. Grierson on the successful comple- 
tion of his linguistic survey of India, and thanks to the Government of 
India for having caused the work to be undertaken, and met all the 
charges. 

Gratitude to the Government of Ceylon and the Ceylon Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for undertaking the preparation of an 
Etymological Dictionary of the Sinhalese language. 

The need for the formation of a consultative committee of compara- 
tive philologists interested in In/Jo Aryan and Dravidian to advise 
with regard to the compilation of etymologies. 

The desirability of publication of a complete historical Arabic 
dictionary which should be considered by the Government of Egypt. 

Approval of the proposed Corpus Medicorum Arabicorum. 

Approval of the proposed Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum. 
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Satisfaction at progress made with Concordance of Arabic poetry 
up to the end of the Omeyyad dynasty. 

Appreciation of the action already taken by the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and urging that steps be immediately taken to obtain 
a complete and adequate photographic record of all the remaining 
fragments of Indian wall-paintings which, inspite of all efforts for 
preservation, are liable to gradual decay and ultimate disappearance. 

Recommendation for the formation of schools of archaeology in India 
independently organized and financed on the lines of those in Athens 
and Rome, but in connexion with an institution founded, maintained, 
and controlled by the Government. 

The Congress terminated after taking the last decision that 
the next Congress will be held in Holland in 1931 under the auspices 
of the University of Leyden, an important centre of oriental studies in 
Europe. 

The activities of the Congress were of such a varied character that it 
is difficult to give even a bird’s eye view within a short compass without 
doing injustice to many of the excellent papers read by scholars 
of world-wide repute. We give below the names of scholars and 
their papers contributed by them to the Section Via i.e, relating to 
India : 


Section via 

(/) Paper with Lantern Slides 
Pertold, Dr. O. ••• The Bhils of Satpura hills. 


(2) Papers requiring longer than 20 Minutes 

De, Dr. S. K. ... The problem of the Mahanafcaka. 

Tucci, Prof. G. ... Buddhist logic before Dignaga. 

Hauer, Prof. Dr. J. W. ... The problem of the Vratyas and the 

fifteenth book of the Atharvaveda. 


(j) Short Papers 

Aiyangar, Dr. S. K. ••• The Kalabhra interregnum: what it 

means in South Indian history. 
Bhattacharjee, Mr. U. C. ... Vedanta and the Vedantists. 

Bloch, Moiis. J. ••• Sur les rupports entre les vocabularies 

dravidien et indo aryen. 


I, II. Q., DECEMBER, 1928 


24 
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Chakravarty, Mr, P. C, ••• 
Chand. Dr. H. 

Chatterji, Mr. J, C. 


Chaudhury, Mr. S. B. 
Chengalvarayatii Pandit N.... 


Dharmacharyyai Rev. D.A.... 
Diwekar, Mr. H. R, 

Dutt, Dr, N. 


Jayatilaka, Mr. D. B. 
Ganguli, Mr, D. C, 
Hiriyanna, Prof. M. 

Johnston, Mr. E. H. 

Kibe, Sardar M. V. 


Kincaid, Mr. C. A. 
Majumdar, Dr, R. C. 


Mansion, Prof. J. 
Oltramare, Prof. P, 
Pertold, Dr. O. 


Archery in ancient India, j 

The Eastern recension of the Ra may ana 
and its relation to other recensions. 

(1) Some aspects of Hindu philosophy 
and the latest scientific thinking in 
the West. 

(2) The Biblical Exodus in a different 
version in the Rg Veda. 

Antiquity of the Puranic tradition. 

A celebrated ground-nut festival (Kadlaka 
Jatra) of Bangalore which reveals the 
origin of Basavangudi. 

Buddhism in Nepal. 

Asuras in Taittiriya Sarphita. 

(1) An aspect of early Mahayana Buddh- 
ism. 

(2) A note on the MS. Paiicavimdati- 
sahasrika-prajfia-paramita. 

The Sinhalese etymological dictionary. 

The origin of the Paramara dynasty. 

I§ 5 a-siddhi : an old and unpublished 
work on Advaita. 

Some Buddhist writers and the Kaujiliya 
Artha-Sastra. 

(1) The date of Karkacarya. 

(2) Ravana's Lanka located in Central 
India. 

The poet Mahipati. 

The palsEography of the Inscriptions of 
Champa, and its bearing on the his- 
tory of Indian colonization in that 
country, 

Quelques passages de Patafijali au point 
de VuC de I’histoire du Sanscrit. 

La Bhagavadgita, partie integrante du 
Mahabharata. 

(1) Two types of foreign demons of the 
Sinhalese. 

(2) Some non-Aryan elements in the 
Sinhalese language. 
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Priyluski, Dr. J. 
Roberts, Mr. S. G. 


Sarma, Mr. R. 

Sastri, Mr. G. H. ... 

Stasiak, Prof. S. 

Thomas, Prof. F. W. 

Vader, Mr. V. H. 

Vaidya, Mr. G. N. 

Williams Jackson, Prof. A.V. 
Winternltz, Prof. M. 
Mackay, Mr. G. 


Hippokoura et Satakarni. 

Tamil proverbs as essential to correct 
conversation and to full comprehen- 
sion of the language. 

Vijftana-vada from Sanskrit sources. 

References to Cora Sastra in Sanskrit 
literature. 

Fallacies and their classification accord- 
ing to the early Hindu logicians. 

The date of the Svapna-vasavadatta. 

Further researches into the antiquity of 
the Vedas. 

Some manuals of the Dhanurveda. 

Note on a passage in Sana’s Harsacarita. 

The critical edition of the Mahibharata. 

Some ancient connections of the Indus 
Valley. 


R. 


Newly dUcovered Asoka Edicts 

A momentous discovery of another recension in Brahml script of 
fourteen rock edicts of Asoka has just been announced by the 
Department of Archaeology in India. The inscription have been found 
engraved on five large rocks in the Kurnool District of the Madras 
Presidency. Eleven of the fourteen rock edicts have already been 
identified. It is expected that a fuller report together with the photo- 
graphs of the inscriptions will be available shortly. 
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KAVYALAI^KARA by Bhamaha with English translation and 
notes by P. V. Naganath Sastrl, B.A., B.L., Vakil, High Court, Tanjore. 

We heartily congratulate Pandit Sastrl on his completion of an 
independent edition of one of the earliest rhetorical works in Sanskrit, 
namely the work of Bhamaha. The want of such an edition was being 
keenly felt by scholars at large. It first appeared in print, some 
years back, only as an appendix to the PfaSa/>arudra-Y^ihdhU§ana 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. But that edition could not be satis- 
factory on account of the inadequacy of the manuscript material 
on which it was based. The edition under review has had the 
advantage of the collation of several Mss. and as a consequence the 
readings have been improved in many cases. 

The work, however, suffers from several defects which have consider- 
ably minimised the importance of the edition. It was based, as we 
learn from a statement of the editor in the Introduction, on as 
many as four Mss. Curiously, however, scarcely any variant reading 
has been noted. Several big lacunae have been allowed to remain 
just as they were in the previous edition of the work. It is strange 
that readers have been left in the dark as regards the readings, 
if any, in the Mss. consulted by the editor. The whole work has been 
translated into English and,' explanatory notes, though not always of 
a high standard, have been added after each verse. 

The printing and get-up of the work also leave much to be desired. 
And we have every hope that the editor will try to remove these 
defects and thus enhance the utility of the work when it undergoes 
a second edition. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 

JAINA LEKHA SAMGRAHA, vol II, by Puran Chand Nahar, 
M.A., B.L. 

Mr. Nahar is to be congratulated on his edition of the second 
volume of the Jaina inscriptions collected by him from different 
places of India. These inscriptions, like the previous ones published 
in vol I, belong to a comparatively modern period (iith-ipth 
century). They have been collected from different parts of India, 
Murshidabad, Rungpur, Madhuban, Pava, Rajagrha, Benares, 
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Mathura, Agra, Alwar, Bikaneer, Marwar, Kathiawad etc. Some of 
them are written in Sanskrit and some in Hindi. Most of them are 
votive inscriptions commemorating either the construction of temples 
or erection of statues. 

A series of 1 18 modern Jaina inscriptions was edited and published 
by G. Biihler in the Ep. Indica^ vol II. L. Rice published many more 
in the volumes of the Ep^ Carnatica. The inscriptions edited by Mr. 
Nahar form a suite of those collections. They are of capital interest 
for the study of the great revival of Jainism which took place in the 
lith century. The work of propagation has been carried on since 
then in the different parts of India, and Jainism has succeeded in re- 
establishing itself in regions whence it was once ousted by Buddhism. 
These inscriptions will help the study of this later phase of Jainism. 
They will also render great help in determining with precision the 
time of the ganadharas of different gacchas, 

Mr. Nahar has not published the plates and that has greatly 
impaired the critical aspect of the work. There is practically no 
means of verifying the readings which do not seem to have been very 
carefully done. There is one plate facing p. 185. The reading given 
on pp, 185-186 contains several inaccuracies 1. j^,.*kdmalavilasa does 
not seem to be quite correct. L. 7-8 namdyannavxnagarl should be 
read as nnrndyan-navina-nagarl ; 1. 9 bhayadvibheti is not supported 
by the plate; \, 21 sa karuna should be sakaruna \ 1. 22 dve kalye should 
be dvaikalpa ; 1. 28 fly a / nnarayano should be fly anna ray ano ; 
1 . 29 kdtnarnmah should be kamarUpah, If the plates had been 
published the scientific value of the work would have been increased. 
But even as such the work will be useful to the students of Jainism. 

P. C. Bagchi 


HINDU LAW AND CUSTOM by Julius Jolly. Authorised 
English Translation by Batakrishna Ghosh. Greater India Society ; 
Calcutta, 1928. 

The standard work of Professor Jolly, entitled Recht und Sitte^ 
on Hindu Law and Custom, which was published in 1896 in the well- 
known Grundriss Series, requires no introduction to the scholarly 
world. Mr. Batakrishna Ghosh, an enthusiastic young Indologist, 
is to be congratulated on his bringing out a painstaking and cxcelk it 
translation of this valuable work under the auspices of the very enter- 
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prising Greater India Society of Calcuttai which has published it as 
the second of its interesting series of publications. Prof. Jolly's very 
stimulating and systematic work has been a mine of information on 
the subject, but unfortunately it had been so far a sealed book to 
those Indian scholars and students who were not convers:int with 
German. Mr. Ghosh has removed this long-left want. But he has 
done more. He has tried to make the work up-to-date by supple- 
menting its information by the addition of valuable footnotes and refe- 
rences which are meant to bring them into a line with the latest 
researches on the subject. One may perhaps indulge in the criticism 
that these footnotes could have been more copious and fuller, but it is 
possible that the limits of space as well as the more modest function 
of the translator prevented Mr. Ghosh from being as exhaustive as he 
might have desired. 

Since the translation had the good fortune of having been looked 
over in considerable parts by the veteran author himself (a fact which 
in itself is a guarantee of its accuracy), one may venture to make one 
or two remarks in this connexion. One would naturally have enter- 
tained the hope that the opportunity thus offered would have enabled 
its learned author to effect certain improvements in the original text. 
The preliminary chapter on the Sources, for instance, could have 
been rewritten in the light of the very important additions made 
to our knowledge of the subject in the course of more than thirty 
years which have elapsed since its first publication. One also regrets 
that although most of the important original Sanskrit texts had been 
utilised for this work, the commentaries had been comparatively 
neglected, especially with reference to the later developments of the 
subject. It is a matter of great disappointment that, as the author 
himself explains in his Foreword to the translation, his advanced 
age and ill-health have prevented him from supplying these and other 
deficiencies. 

The printing and general get-up of the work are excellent, and 
ail credit must be given to the Pravasi Press for its typographical 
merits. 

S. K. De 


INDIAN UNTER BRITISCHEN HERRSCHAFT by Josef 
Horovitz. Handbuch der Englisch-Americanischen Kultur, Heraus- 
gegeben von Wilhelm Dibelins, 136 pp., 1928. 
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This is an informative little book on India under British rule. The 
author has first-hand information on matters Indian, for he lived in 
India for eight years and thus had ample opportunity to study modern 
India in its various aspects. He has given as much information as 
possible within the small space at his disposal, on the economic, social 
and political condition of India. We hope that the continental readers 
who cannot use the English books on the subject will be able to form 
a correct idea of modern India from this handy volume. 

B. K. G. 


THE HISTORY OF RAJPUTANA (in Hindi), Fasc. II by 
Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha. 

The present fasciculus contains a preface of 46 pages and a table of 
contents of volume I of the book in progress, besides a continuation of 
the history of the Udaipur State (Mewar) from the earliest times till 
the accession of Rana Pratap Sinha (c, 550 A.C. to c. 1 572 A.C.) in 
pages 401735* 

The preface and the table of contents should have been published in 
fasciculus I. In the preface the author gives an analysis of the materials 
for Rajput History. The whole subject is divided into three periods: 

(i) From the earliest times until 1192 A.C. For this period 
the primary sources are inscriptions, numismatics and some works 
in Sanskrit, e.g., the dramas, Harakeli and Lalita-vigraharaja, the 
epic poem Prthvlraja-vijaya, etc. (p. 18). 

(ii) From 1192 A.C. till the accession of Akbar in 1556 A.C. 
The materials are of the same classes as under (i) above, besides 
Muhammadan records (pp. 18-20). 

(iii) From the accession of Akbar till the present time. The mate- 
rials are of the same classes as under (ii) above, besides works written 
in the vernaculars of Hindusthan. It must be admitted that the most 
interesting materials for the history of the later-day Rajputs are 
furnished by these vernacular works. The author refers to some 
of the Khyatas or chronicles (pp. 22-23), historical poems written in 
Rajasthani and Hindi (pp, 24-25), and commemorative songs composed 
by the caranas or bards (p. 25). For a proper .appreciation and 
criticism of these vernacular materials one must go through the very 
illuminating articles on ‘Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana' 
contributed by the young Italian scholar, the late Dr, Tessitori, in 
the Journals of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the years 1914 to 
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1919. The untimely death of this erudite scholar has been a great 
loss keenly felt by all who are interested in the history of the Rajputs 
and it is regrettable that the author does not mention in the preface 
the excellent work done by him. 

After an examination of the materials, the author reviews the 
works of his predecessor in this field and, of course, begins with a 
life-sketch of the celebrated annalist of Rajasthan, Lt. Col. James 
Tod. It may be mentioned here that there is a popular misconcep- 
tion about the Rajasthan which is believed to be a ^history* of Raj- 
putana and Rai Bahadur Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha is unwarily led 
into the same inaccuracy. A casual glance through the introduction to 
his Rajasthan will show that this shrewd and far-sighted annalist, Tod, 
had no such misunderstanding. He says, '‘It was never my intention 

to treat the subject in the severe style of history I offer this work 

as a copious collection of materials for the future historian," and, 
most fittingly styles his unique work as, not history, but Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthan (Tod^s Rajasthan, edited by W. Crooke, 
vol. I, Introduction, p. Ixv). 

Turning now to the body of the book itself it is agreeable to find 
that the writer has, following Prof. Bhandarkar, accepted the authority 
of the Atpur Inscription of Saktikumara in tracing the early history 
of the Guhilotes of Mewar (Indian Antiquary, 1910, pp. 169 ff.). 
But he has in one essential respect differed from Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar. This difference arises out of the problem of the 
identification of Bappa Rawal. All traditions ascribe to Bappa 
Rawal the conquest of Chitore and the establishment of the Guhilotes 
on its throne. But in the list of rulers furnished by our earliest and 
best authority, the Atpur Inscription, the name of Bappa Rawal does 
not occur at all, presumably because, as an analysis of the terms shows, 
Bappa was a term of respect or designation; and, therefore, the list 
in the inscription apparently and appropriately gives the proper 
name and not the designation by which the ruler came to be known 
to later generations. To ascertain the person who came to be known 
as Bappa, we have one evidence to the effect that he abdicated the 
throne in 753 A.C.; and the author also rightly draws an inference to 
the effect that this person could not have ascended the throne of 
Chitore earlier than 713 A.C. from the inscription of Raja Man, a 
translation of which is given in Tod’s Rajasthan but which is entirely 
ignored by Prof. Bhandarkar, Clearly, therefore, Bappa flourished bet- 
ween 713753 A.C. According to Prof. Bhandarkar the prince who flour- 
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ishcd about this period was Khummana I who is thus to be identified 
with the traditional Bappa Rawal. The author, however, finds fault 
with Prof. Bhandarkar's argument (pp. 409-410) on the ground that 
traditions preserved in Mewar describe Bappa as Khummana's father 
and that Prof. Bhandarkar's calculation of 24 years for each reign is 
questionable. It is easy to meet this criticism. Traditions are, as 
he himself says, conflicting, for there are some which identify 
Bappa with Shila and Prof. Bhandarkar*s calculation is not based 
upon mere fancy but on accurate examination of the period from 
which the average of 24 years is obtainable. 

Besides, the following points might also be urged in support of 
Prof. Bhandarkar's view. Bappa Rawal, whoever he may have been, 
acquired a celebrity by his conquest of Chitore. It was but natural that 
the later-day rulers of Mewar should take pride in describing them- 
selves as his descendants. Now, it is curious to see that in inscrip- 
tions of the fifteenth century and later, rulers of Mewar are often 
described as descendants of Bappa,' whereas, in earlier inscriptions 
rulers of the same family took glory in describing themselves as 
descendants of Khummana.® Moreover, it is interesting to note that 
of the first 20 rulers of the dynasty as many as three bore the name 
of Khummana and a big historical poem dealing with the exploits of 
the Guhilotes is known as Khummana Rasa.* 

The cumulative effect of all these considerations is to Identify 
Bappa not with Kalabhoja as the author has done but with Khum^ 
mana I of the Atpur list. 

The author has given a full description of a gold coin which he 
ascribes to Bappa Rawal (pp. 414-416). On the obverse of the coin 
there is a legend “Sri Bappa.^’ Now the writer himself says that 
the term ‘‘Bapoa” and its variations originally signified ‘father^ and later 
on they were used in a sense of reverence towards elders and respected 
persons. Is it possible that any prince could have issued a coin in 
either of the two senses? The authenticity of the coin, which is the 


1 E.g. ^ Bappavamsya iSrlbhuvanasimha* in the Rampur Inscrip- 
tion of 1438 A.C. 

2 E.g. ‘Khommane Vinaste' in the Haslikundi Inscription of 
996 A.C., Ep. Ind., vol. X; also “Khummana-santati” etc, in Mt, 
Abu Inscription of 1285 A.C. 

3 Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindusthan, by Dr. Grierson. 

DECEMBER, 1928 2 $ 
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only one so far discovered, must therefore be regarded with great 
suspicion. 

The writer has with great ability traced the history of the princes 
of this dynasty and has been eminently successful. It can however be 
suggested that if, instead of looking through the Mewar point of view 
in isolation, he had attempted to put more emphasis upon the inter- 
state relations of those times, the subject would have been of greater 
interest and importance than a bare list of personal achievements. It 
appears possible that during c. 725 A.C. to c. 915 A.C., the Guhilotes, 
far from being independent rulers, were but vassals of the famous 
Gurjara Pratihara rulers of Kanauj, whose authority extended over 
all Rajputana as far as Gujarat and Malwa. It was probably the 
Guhilote prince Bhartripatta II whose alliance with the Rastrakutas 
is indicated by his marriage with a Ragtrakuta princess ; he shook 
off the allegiance to the Pratiharas who were at the same time being 
hard pressed by the Rasfrakutas of the south.^ Shortly after, a 
Paramara prince of Malwa (Mufija raja) attacked Mewar and for a 
time ruled over it, although the contemporary Guhilote prince was 
Ci^asisted by his ally, the Calukya king of Gujarat. It is noticeable 
that evidence of a matrimonial alliance between the Calukya and 
the Guhilote families is furnished by inscriptions.® The history of 
these centuries is a history of perpetual feuds among the Rajput clans 
in which marriage alliances not only indicated the course of diplomacy 
but also the grouping of the states contending among themselves. 

The author has rendered a real service to the cause of history 
by supplying the correct chronology of the Guhilotes during the 12th 
and the 13th centuries. The reign of Jaitra Sinha (1213 A.C.-1252 
A.C.) has been given its true place. The history of the prolonged 
conflict between Sultanate of Delhi and the State of Mewar during 
the 13th century will clearly disprove the idea that Muhammadan 
progress in India was an easy walk-over. 

The great event of the early fourteenth century is the conquest of 
Chitore by Sultan Allauddin Khilji. The traditional version pre- 
served in Tod, when examined, gives no sense. The author has, 
therefore, used all available sources, Hindu and Muhammadan, with the 
exception of a very important one, namely, the Ain-i-Akbari* which 

I Ep. Ind., vol. VII, pp. 30ff. 

3 Annual Report, Rajputana Museum, 1914. 

3 Eng. translation, vol, II, pp. 269!^ 
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will be found to be more accurate in this respect than Ferishta. It 
is ascertained that Ratna Sinha, the ruling prince, died in the conflict 
along with Lakshman Sinha who belonged to a younger branch of 
the fa»nily. After the conquest of Chitore, first Khizr Khan, and 
later Maldev Chauhan, ruled Mewar till Hammir, a grandson of 
Lakshman Sinha, recovered the throne from Maldev^s son (pp. 483- 
515). It is difficult to subscribe to this account in full. A careful 
examination of all the authorities, including Abul Fazl, will show 
that on Ratna Sinha’s death Lakshman Sinha continued to withstand 
the attack of the Muhammadans for a further period and that he was 
then acknowledged as the ruling prince.' It is also more^consonant 
with the above authorities to hold that after Lakshman Sinha's death, 
the titular headship of the clan devolved upon his sole surviving son 
Ajaya Sinha and in the latter*s death on his nephew Hammir. 

While dealing with the predecessors of Hammir and Lakshman 
Sinha, the author seems to have fallen into an inaccuracy. He finds 
fault with the Ranpur Inscription of 1438 a.C,* which says that Bhuvan 
Sinha defeated a Chauhan ruler, Sri Ketuka, and the Sultan Allaud- 
din (p. 5 II). Remembering that while the younger branch of the 
Guhilotes held the Jaigir of Sesoda under the main ruling branch, 
it is easy to see that the former must ha/e fought many battles on 
behalf of the latter who were their sovereigns; and of these conflicts 
those with the Chauhan prince and Sultan Allauddin Khilji may be 
mentioned.* It is reasonable to infer that when the main line of the 
Guhilotes ended with Ratna Sinha, Lakshman Sinha of the collateral 
line being found to be the more competent person to hold the reins of 
government in critical time when the capital was invested by the 
enemy, was acclaimed as the new ruler. 

The author supports Tod*s view that Hammir met Muhammad 
Khilji’s army and defeated it, although in his opinion there are some 
inaccuracies in Tod's description. In the first place, Hammir's 
enemy was Muhammad Tughluck, not Khilji\ and secondly, there 
are some exaggerations, e.g., the story of the capture of the Sultan is 
mythical (pp. 546-348). On the contrary, however, the story seems 

1 The epithet nrpah is applied to Lakshman Sinha by the Kum- 
bhalgadh Prasasti ; cf. verses I77"i79- 

2 Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions of Katthyawar, p. 114. 

3 Compare in this connection the quotation from the Tirthakalpa 
given in footnote No, 2, p. 477, in the book. 
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to be without foundation. A shrewd and clear-sighted scholar as he 
is» the author should have seen through the curious error of the tra- 
ditions upon which Tod’s account is based. All our authorities, 
Hindu and Muhammadan^ agree that a later Rana, Sanga, did take 
one Sultan Mahmud Khilji of Malwa prisoner. Owing to the un- 
critical nature of the traditions the same event has been credited to 
many rulers of the state and the present story is only an instance 
of the same character. The surname KhHji together with the incidents 
connected with the affair clearly shows the fallacy of the traditional 
account. 

The chronology of the fifteenth century as put forward by the 
author is not free from doubts. Hamniir reigned for 64 years accord- 
ing to Muhanoti Nensi, and, if his accession took place in 1315 A.C. (as 
there is good reason to maintain), his death may be said to have taken 
place in 1379 A.C.' Hammir's successor was Khetra Sinha, who, 
according to the author, died about 1382 A.C. (p. S 7 i). Unfortunately 
this is not reconcilable with the known datas of Khetra Sinha^s 
reign. This prince is, in an inscription, said to have imprisoned 
Ranamalla of Idar who had inflicted a great ignominy upon the 
Sultan of Gujarat. A glance through the contemporary history of 
Gujarata will show that about 1403 a.c. Jaffar Khan, Sultan of Gujarat, 
was imprisoned by his son who continued to rule over the kingdom 
for some time as independent ruler. It is likely that Ranamalla of 
Idar took some part in this overthrow of Jaffar Khan.* Consequently, 
Khetra Sinha’s death took place about 1403-5 A.C. 

Early in the fifteenth century, the Guhilotes of Mewar came into 
intimate touch with the rising power of the Ra^hores of Marvvar. 
The incident which brought their connection close, was the marriage 
of Rana Lakha Sinha with Hamshavai, daughter of Rao Chunda of 
Mandor. Taking advantage of this event there was an influx of 
Rathores in Mewar and their influence dominated Mewar politics 
throughout the reigns of Lakha and Mohal as well as a part of 
Kumbha's reign. The history of this period is conflicting ; for we 
have, on the one hand, the Mewar chronicles which put all the blame 

1 The author speaks of an inscription of 1266 A.C. of Rana 
Hammir’s son, Khetra Sinha (p. 571), But it is doubtful whether 
the date has been carefully read. Even Dr. Tessitori was misled by 
Tod to commit a blunder of this nature. JASB, 1916, p. 1 1 5. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, History of Gujarat, vol. I, part 1, pp. 232-234. 
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on the Rathore party led by Ranamalla on the ground that the latter 
had his eyes upon the throne of Mewar; while, on the other, the 
Rajhore chroniclers find fault with the spirit of wanton jealousy 
manifested by the Guhilotes which culminated in the assassination of 
Rabhore Ranamalla in Chitore although the latter was not in any way 
concerned with the conspiracy to unseat his relations from the throne 
of Mewar. Bearing in mind the peculiar polity of the mediaeval 
Rajput states, where each state stood for one clan and outside influ- 
ence was regarded as a negation of the rights of the clansmen, it 
will appear that the Rabhore version is probably more trustworthy, 
especially as, barring the traditions, we have hardly any overt act 
laid at the door of Ranamalla which could be adduced in support 
of his ambition. 

The author deals with Rana Kumbha^s reign with great skill 
and knowledge ; but the fact that while contending against the 
Sultans of Malwa and Gujarat, Kumbha had also to meet attacks 
from his own kith and kin, namely, Khema Sinha and the Rathore 
leader Jodha, should have been emphasised upon, for, only then it is 
possible for the reader to form a clear idea of the difficulties by which 
he was surrounded and from which he came out in flying colours. 

Leaving aside the conflicts with the Sultan of Malwa, the most 
noteworthy event of Rana Raymalla's reign (1473-1509) was the 
quarrel among his sons. All later authorities and traditions extoll 
Sanga, but it is a question whether he should not be accused of 
:reating civil dissensions within the state with the help of Surajmalla 
— troubles that blasted the last years of Raymalla's reign. 

Rana Sanga (1509-1528 A.C.) ruled over the state for 19 years, 
but it was a period full of events of engrossing interest. He fought 
against and routed his enemies, namely, the Sultan of Malwa, Gujarat 
and even Delhi ; and these successes must have inspired him to bid 
for the imperial throne at Delhi. The battle of Khanwa between 
Sanga and Babar decided the fate not only of Sanga but of India 
as well. The author puts forward three reasons for Sanga's defeat, 
the principal one being Sanga’s lack of promptness. If Sanga had, 
immediately after his initial success, pushed forward, Babar would 
not have secured time to entrench himself in a strong position. 
A glance through the memoirs of Babar would show that the initial 
success gained by Sanga^s army was only against a reconnoitering 
party sent by Babar and not against any portion of Babar’s main 
army. Besides, it does not at all appear that Sanga wasted away 
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time unnecessarily on the way to Khanwa. Most assuredly, as 
the author alleges, a second leason of Sanga's failure is to be 
traced to the time-worn methods of warfare against such a consum* 
mate leader as Babar who was using the most up-to-date system 
against his enemy. But it would appear that the most potent cause 
of Sanga’s failure was the want of unanimity in the Rajput ranks. 
Babar tells us that Sanga had collected a "rabble-rout'' and the 
mentality of the Rajput clans who had been compelled to join Sanga's 
standard can be clearly understood when we find each of them taking 
its own way home after Sanga's defeat on the battle-field. In fact, 
where clan-feeling predominated it is idle to expect a national senti- 
ment. 

On Sanga’s death the throne of Mewar passed to his son Ratna 
Sinha (1528-1531 A.C.) for whose reign as well as the reigns of his 
successors our best and reliable authority is the Khyata of Muhanoti 
Nensi. It appears that Ratna Sinha's step-brothers, Vikramaditya 
and Udaya Sinha, had received from their father the district of Ran- 
thambhor in Jaigir. As soon as Ratna Sinha came to the throne, 
he found that the fort of Ranthambhor was of paramount importance 
for the defence of Mewar and accordingly desired that it should be 
garrisoned by the state army. The idea was entirely disliked by 
Surajmalla and Rani Karmeti, who were the guardians of the 
young princes, and they approached Babar for assistance against 
the Rana, The whole episode reveals the worst traits in the Rajput 
character. 

With the accession of Vikramaditya in 1531 A.C. begins a change 
in the diplomatic relations of the state. Towards the close of Sanga's 
reign and throughout that of Ratna Sinha, the central idea in Mewar's 
external relations was alliance with Gujarat. But when Vikramaditya, 
a pro-Mughal prince, secured the throne of Mewar, Gujarat, which 
was now aspiring after th?. imperial position, scented danger and 
in 1533*34 undertook an invasion of the Rajput state, Mewar got 
out of the scrape by entering into an ignominous treaty with Gujarat, 
one of the terms being that the Rana's younger brother, Udaya Sinha, 
was sent as a hostage to the Gujarat court (Muhanoti Nensi Khyata}, 
Gujarat apparently could not be satisfied until she was in a position 
to hold a sway over Mewar's external policy. Udaya Sinha, however, 
fled from Gujarat and in 1534-35 A.C. the latter state had to under- 
take a second expedition which culminated in the second ^fiaka' of 
Chitore. With the assistance of the Emperor Humayun, Vikramaditya 
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recovered the crown but was shortly put to death in 1537 a.c by the 
bastard Banbir, who at once usurped the throne of Mewar. After a rule 
of 4 years he was driven out and Udaya Sinha proclaimed as the Rana. 

Udaya Sinha (1541-1572) has been portrayed in the darkest possible 
colour by Col. Tod • and following him, almost all modern writers 
have fallen foul of him. The author (p. 734) is no exception. But 
if he is to be judged from his activities he cannot be said to have 
merited the slur cast upon him. The only incident which can be 
adduced against him was that on the occasion when Chitore was in- 
vested by Akbar in 1568 A.C., he left the citadel in the charge of 
some of his officers and himself retired into the Arravalis. It does 
not appear what else he might have done. To stay in Chitore was to 
court sure death. Under the circumstances he adopted the only 
tactics possible, namely, leaving the city under a strong army to 
continue withstanding the enemy's attack, while he (as the Tarik-i- 
Alfi says) engaged himself in creating diversions at the back of the 
enemy. He certainly showed his foresight by the construction of 
a new city which was named after him as Udaj’apur. On the whole, 
the testimony of Muhanoti Nensi who says that Udaya Sinha was* 
a **very powerful prince*' seems more accurate than that of Col. Tod, 
It should also be remembered that although he lived for four years more 
after the loss of Chitore, he never thought of submitting at the feet of 
the Mughal emperor although it might have saved him much trouble 
and was supported as well by the example shown by other Rajput 
rulers at that time. Like a true Rajput he preferred independence 
and adversity to submission and prosperity. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to acknowledge that all students 
of Rajput history must ever remain grateful to the author for the 
most brilliant work that he has produced at the cost of stupendous 
study and labour. As had been anticipated in the review of the first 
fasciculus, the name of the author is a guarantee that all that is worth 
knowing would find place in his work. There is hardly any evidence 
which he has left untouched and unexamined ; and probably no other 
book of Indian scholarship published in recent years shows such a 
mastery of the subject, painstaking scholarship and accuracy of judg- 
ment. It is hoped that the author will be spared many years more 
not only to continue the work which he has undertaken but to enrich 
Indian historical literature by the publication of other books relating 
to the subject. 


SUBiMAL Chandra Dutt 
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those of dramas like the Ratnavall and the Priyadarhika, the 
Svapnavasavadatta may be a very old play widely copied by other 
writers. 

H. R. Divekar. — Timing of Dramatic Representations in India, That 
a dramatic performance in ancient India had to be completed 
within a prescribed period of time calculated by means of udaka- 
nUika or water-clock has been shown on the authority of the 
Bharatiya Naiyahastra, 

Quaterly Journal of the Mythic Society, October, 1928 

L, A. Krishna Iyer. — The Malayarayans of Travancore, 

K. KrishnaswaMY Ayyangar. — The Hindu Arabic Numerals, 

L. L. Sundara Ram. — Mughal Land Revenue System, 

ZeiUchrift Fur Indologie und IranUtik, Band vi, Kept 2. 

A. HiLLEBRANDT. — PaUca janah. Rejects the interpretation as apply- 
ing to the Druhyus, Anus, Bharatas and the like, and suggests 
its Vedic significance to be a certain prehistoric group of Aryan 
tribes that is no more capable of being defined. 

Hermann Jacobi. — Indischer Schislerwitz (Indian learned wit). 

D, Srinivasa Chur.— Remarks on Praclna’Tlkas, Shows 
the importance of the ancient and unprinted commentaries on 
Madhvacarya's works preceding the well-k/iovvn commentary of 
Jayatirtha, 

D. Ul. — On the Author of the Mahayana^sutralamkara. Shows that 
the verse portions of this work were composed by Maitreya 
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(c. 370-350 A.c.) and the commentary portion was prepared by 
Vasubandhu. 

A. H. Francke.--Zw« EraSMungtn aus der tibetUehen Vtfalapafir 
eavimbatiia. (Two narratives out of the Tibetan Vetalapallca- 
viTpAatika), 

A. Venkatasubbiah. — The PaUcatantra of Durgasir^ha, A detach* 
cd account of a Kannada version of the PalUatantra which was 
written in the nth century A.C.— U. N. G. 
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'Abdali, Ahmad Shah, unites the 
Mussalman states against the 
Marathas, p. 440 

Abul F'azal, p. 233 

Ab*ul Mansur Khan, joins Bfilajl 
Baji Rao in his march upon 
Bengal, p. 438 

Abyssinians in Bahmani kingdom, 
p. 421 

Adii^ura, p, 239 

Aditya II, gilded Ponnambalam 
and fought against the king 
of Ceylon, pp. 450 f. 

Advaita, a legendary anecdote in 
the life of, pp. 243-247 

Advaita-prakasa by Isana-Nagara, 
P- 243 

Aggivacchagotta Sutta, the not- 
man theory foreshadowed by, 
P. 415 

Ahananuru, poems included in, 
pp. 136. 139 

Ahmad Shah, the Mughal emperor, 
gave G-hazT-ud-din permission 
to march against his brother, 
P- 434 

Aitareya Brahmana, the geogra- 
phical section of, p. 229 

Ajaya, the river, marks the south- 
ern boundary of Uttara Ra<Jha, 
p. 48 

Ajitasena of Bankapura, pp.,277 f. ; 
officiated for Camunda Raya 
at the time of the installation 
of the colossus, p. 278 

Akhyana theory of Oldenberg, 
pp. I, 13 


Aksapada, p. 21 

Alaggaddupama Sutta, the not- 
man theory foresliadowed by, 

p. 415 

Allasani Peddana, the famous 
court-poet of Krsna Raja Deva, 
p. 566. 

Alauddin Hasan, divided the Bah- 
mani kingdom into four pro- 
vinces, p. 420 

* Alauddin Shah II, prevailed upon 
Gawau to accept service, p. 418 

Al-beruni, the greatest Islamic 
writer on India, p. 233 

Aluvardi, — Balaji Rao tries to save 
him from Rnghuji Bhonsle I, 
P. 450 

Amarakantaka, in Kaliiiga is the 
Lvinka of Ravana, p, 3^4 ; 
Lanka was situated on the 
inaccessible peak of, p. 702 

AmaravatT stupa, the history of, 
pp. 724-28 ; description of the 
rail of, pp. 728-730 ; architec- 
tural representations on, 730-734 

Amoghavarsa the Rasfcrakuta, said 
to be a convert to Jainism, 
p. 208 

Anantanfitha-purana of Janardana,, 

p. 125 

Anantapaladeva, a successor of 
Cittarajadeva, held Hanjamana, 
p. 212 

Ananta Varman, called Kolahala, 
king of Gahgarasfcra, p. 50 

Ahgre, Tulaji, destroyed by Balaji, 
p. 440 
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Aparajita, a predecessor of ArikeSa- 
rin, was not in possession of 
Hailjamana) p. 212 
Appar alias Tirunavukkarasu, the 
first apostle of Saiva faith in 
the Deccan, who also under- 
mined Jainism and Buddhism 
in that region^ pp. 446 f. 
Ardhamagadhi, relation with Pali, 
pp. 23-30 ; later than Pali, 
23-24 ; Grammar of, compared 
with that of Pali, pp. 25-26 ; 
many forms of, must be 
derived from Pali, p. 26 ; nearer 
to modern dialects than to Pali, 
p. 28 

Argalapada, the place where the 
king takes exercise, p. 108 
Arike^arin, took possession of 
Hailjamana, p. 212 
Artenidoros mentions GangO, 
p. 237 

Arthafiastra, the German transla- 
tion of, pp. 348-3^3 ; the 
geographical data of, cannot 
be older than the sixth 
century A. D., p. 782 

Arunacala in the Skandapurana, 
on the identification of, 
pp. 757-59 

Ary a and SIsta, pp. 95-96 
Aryadeva’s Satasastra, p. 547 
Aryabhata, believed in diurnal 
motion of the earth and pro- 
mulgated the theory of the 
heliacal rising and setting of 
stars and planets, p. 7t ; two 
astronomers of this name, 
p. 71 


Aryavarta and Eastern India, 
pp.. 84-10 i'; 

Aryavarta and kr^nasara, pp. 86- 
87; ArySvarta of the Bhalla- 
vins, pp, 87-89 ; 

Aryavarta, definition of, by Manu. 
and Yajftavalkya, pp. 91-92 ; 
by Va^i^tha and Baudhayana, 
pp. 92-93 ; this name loosely 
applied to Midland, pp. 94-95 ; 
the land of the distas according 
to the Mahabhasya, pp, 96-98 ; 
in post-vedic literature, pp. 98- 
99 ; bounded by k«alakavana, 

pp. 99 ^. 

Asoka, rock edicts of, pp. 

I23ff, 

ASoka's Mission to Ceylon, 
pp. 667-78 ; his inscriptions are 
not complete sets, pp, 672 f, 

A§ramas, seldom mentioned in the 
Grhyas, p, 64 

Astronomy, extensive knowledge 
of, in Vedic times, p, 69 

Astronomical instruments of the 
Hindus, pp. 256-269 

ASvaghosa, the dramas of, p. 187 

Atthakathas, pp. 3ff. ; translated 
into Sinhalese and thence 
retranslated into Pali, p, 13 

Atri, observed solar eclipse, 
p. 257 

Ayaranga, p. 25 

Ayodhya, identifiable from data in 
the Ramayana, p. 696 

Bahmani Sultanate, social and 
economic condition of the 
people under the, pp. 720-24 ; 
internal discord of, pp. 72 iff. 
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Balmball colossi, why are they 
called Gommata, pp. 270-26 
BajI RSo Baliai, father of Balajf 
Baji Rao, p* 431 ; routed 
Trimbak Rao Dabhade at 
Dabhoi, p. 432 

Baladghatif a village comprised 
within Saptagrama, p. 235 
Balaji Baji Rao, pp. 431-446 
Balaji ViSviinath Bha^, crushed 
the Jadhavs and Nimbalkars, 
P- 432 

Bandel, formed part of Sapta- 
grama, p. 236 

Baramatikar, Bapuji Nayak, was 
recommended by Bhonsle for 
Peshwaship, pp. 432 f, 

Barygaza, a centre of Roman trade, 
P- SS 

Bliaddakacchana, the story of, p. 49 
Bhaddakacchana and Vijaya, the 
story of, p. 47 

Bhagala-devi, grandmother of 
Kamadeva p. 134 

Bhakti cult, the tree of, given in 
Caitanya Caritamrta, pp, 251 f. 
Bhakti-ratnakara, does not hold a 
liberal view of the Sakta cult, 
pp. 247 f. 

Bhailavl Brahmana, the antiquity 
of, pp. 89*90 ; belonged to the 
Samaveda, p. 89 

Bhallavins, their definition of 
Aryavarta, pp. 87-89 
Bhflndup plates of Silara Cittaraja- 
deva, p. 205 

Bharata, author of Natyafiastra, 
p. 28 

Bhaskara Ravi, pp. IS 4 “I 5 S 
Bhaskaracarya, opinion of, on 


relation between two Mlmam- 
sas, p. 619 

Bhaskaravarman, Nidhanpur plate 
of, p, 169 

Bhat family, the rise of, p. 432 

Bhatarka, senapati of the Guptas 
and founder of the Maitraka 
dynasty, pp. 46of. 

Bhillama, the name of the Sevuna 
king who fought with Vfra- 
vallala, p. 124 ; was not killed 
at Soratur, pp. 126-127 

Bhonsle, Raghuji, opposed the 
appointment of Balaji Rao, 
p. 432 ; battle against Balaji 
Baji Rao, p. 433 ; wrests from 
Balaji a wide sphere of influ- 
ence, p. 438 

BhuriSrestha, the fourth capital of 
Ra^ha, pp. 239 

Bhu^ura, son of AdiSura, was 
defeated by Dharmapala and 
took refuge in Radha which 
continued to be an indepen- 
dent country, p. 239 

Bindusara, viceroyalty of, at 
Vidisa. p. 137 

Birudhaka, p. 49 

Bodhiruci, second Chinese trans- 
lator of Lankavatara, pp. 546, 
552 f. 

Brahma, general of Calukya Some- 
6vara, p. 135 

Brahmagrha, in the middle of the 
site of the house, p. 108 

Brahmagupta, his views on astro- 
nomical topics, p, 72 

Brahmi inscription, old, in Udaya- 
giri and Khanijagiri caves, 
pp. 511-29; their languge, 
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pp. 512-25, their style, pp. 525- 
9 ; labels in Madura, p. 529 
B i’hadd bar mapurana, mentions 

Triveni, p. 236 

Brhatkatha, mentions Ra^ha 
merchants, pp. 240 f. 

Hr!] at-samhita, the geographical 
chapter of, p. 230 
Huddhadatta and Buddhaghosa, — 
in them scholastic Buddhism 
reached the summit of its 
negative stand-point, p. 414 
Buddhaghosa, on Magadhi, p. 29 
BuddhagotraSastra, attributed to 
Vasiiba!]dhu, p. 547 
Buddha’s doctrine, Christian mysti- 
cism in the light of, pp. 306-338 
Buddhism, growth of not-man in, 
pp. 405-417; in India, history 
of, by Taranatha, pp. 530-33 
Buddhist art, the development of, 
in South India, pp. 724-40; 
lore, Society for, founded at 
Heidelberg, pp. 559-63 
Bugug Khan, the ruler of Khocho, 
p. 183 

Ikissy, trained the armies of 
Nizam, p. 434 ; Indian Mussal- 
man party at Nizam’s court, 
jealous of him, pp. 435. 443 
Cakra or the circle with 360, in 
Hindu astronomy, pp. 26if. 
Cakrapani, son of Prandat or 
Parnadalta, p, 459 
Calukyas, wars of, with the Colas, 
p. 210 

Campa, in Ahga and Annam, 
pp. I 7 if. 

Camun^a Raya, installed the Sra- 
vana Belgola colossus, pp.27ofif.; 


called Gomraata first by Nemi- 
candra, pp. 275, 279 
Candracu^eSvara, p. 31 
Candradeva, father of Kamadeva, 
P- 134 

Candradvipa, identification of, 
pp. 63 8f 

Candragomin, mentioned by Tara- 
natha, p. 639 

Candraklrti, developed the prasan- 
ga method, p. 550 
Candrasen Jadhav, hcrided the 
opposition to the lihat family, 
p. 432 

Canonical Jataka was the Versc- 
Jataka, pp. 6ff, 

Capa or half-circle, mentioned only 
in Siddhanlasiroinani, p. 262 
Ceylon, Ai§oka’s Mission to, 
pp. 667-78 

Chinese authors on India, p. 232 
Chinese Buddhists in Kerala, p. 712 
Christian mysticism, in the light 
of the Buddha's doctiine, 

pp- 306-338 

Chunda Sahib of Arkat, p. 434 
Cittarajadeva, a successor of Arikc- 
sarin, held Hahjamana, p. 212 ; 
Sitara, Bhandup plates of, p. 203 
Constitution of a State, the Vedic 
principles of, pp. 646-52 
Coranga was not the founder of 
the Ganga family, p. 50 
Dabhoi, the battle of, at which 
Dabhade was routed by Baji 
Rao BallM, p. 432 
Dattaji iSinde, fought with and 
defeated Ramcandra Jadhav, 
p. 435 ; warring against Malhar 
Rao Holkar p. 436 
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Davaka, the kingdom of, knoHvn 
from inscriptions, p. 231 

Deccanies, the party of, in the 
Bahmani kingdom, p. 421 

Demetrius, Hinduised as Datta- 
mitra, p. 742 

Devapala, the Sandhivigrahika, 
father of Lokaparya, p. 205 ^ 
later embellishments to his 
name, p, 211 

Dhanus or arc, p. 263 

Dhainmamaingala, the ceremony 
of, pp. 1 19-120 

Dhammiyara, the founder of the 
Silara capital Valipattana,p.2i3 

Dhammapada, the Khotan Ms. 
of, p. 187 

Dhainmayata, the meaning of the 
term in Asokan inscriptions, 

pp. nsff. 

Dhaiiga Deva, conquered Ratjha, 

p. 239 

Dharmaditya, p. 231 

Dharmakirti, pp. 14, 15, author of 
Vadavidhi or Vadanyaya, knew 
Uddyotakara, p. 631 ; Vada- 
vidhi wrongly attributed to, 

634 

Dharmapala, defeated Bhusilra, 
P- 239 

Dharmapathaka, defined by Augi- 
ras, p, 588 

Dharasena I, .son of Bhatarka, 
p. 461 

Dharasena IV, the greatest mon- 
arch of the Maitraka dynasty, 
pp. 464^* 

Dbarai;Ts,in LaAkavatara, pp. SSSff; 
their characteristics and dis- 
tinction from mantras accord- 


ing to Buddhist and Hindu 
Tantras, pp, 554ff. 

Dhruvasena, brother of Dharasena, 
pp. 461 f. 

Dignaga, pp. 14-22 ; criticises two 
definitions of praiyakm^ p. 2235 
corrected a view of Vasubandhu, 
p. 224; refuted l^aiikhya .system, 
p. 547 ; his commentary on 
Nyayamukha, p. 547 

Dlnnaga, see Dignaga 

Doctrine of indissoluble connec- 
tion, is of Buddhist origin, 
p. 20 

Dorasamudra, the capital of V:ra- 
ballala, p. 130 

Dravidian, Notes on, pp, 593- 600 

Dronasimha, elder brother of 
Dhruvasena I, pp. 46if. 

Dvaravatl, in Indo-China, p. 173 

Eastern India and Aryavarta, 
pp. 84-101 

Eckhart, the greatest of all 
Western mystics, pp. 306 ff. 

Elapura grant of western Caliikya 
Vijayaditya, pp. 42S'430 

English, helped in the establish- 
ment of their empire by the 
disunion among the Marathas, 
pp, 440 f. 

Epigraphy, progress in South 
Indian, pp. 563 67 

Excise and customs of Ranjit 
Singh, pp, 79-8 1 

Fredericke, visited Saptagrama 
in 1570, p. 236 

Gaikv5<J, Damaji, trapped by 
Ualaji, p, 439 

Gajalak^ml, the figure of, on seals, 
pp. 31-32 
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Ganga kings of Mysore^ perhaps 
connected with Gahgara§fcra, 
p. 52 

Gangarastra, boundaries of, 
pp. 47f.; before 5th century B.C., 
pp. 48ff. ; in the inscriptions, 
pp. SO flf. ; capitals of, p. 53 ; 
third capital of, called GSngg, 
pp. S 4 f. 

GangO, the third capital of Ganga- 
ra^tra, pp. 54f. ; three condi- 
tions for the identification of, 
p. 56 ; could be nothing else 
than modern Saptagrama, 
p. 234 ; the long history of, pp. 
235fif. ; mentioned by Artemi- 
doros, p. 237 

Gardi, Ibrahim Khan, the modern 
artillery of, p. 442 

Gathas, originally formed the 
Jataka, p. 2 

Gathas of the Jatakas, the language 
of, more archaic than that of 
the prose portions, p. 13 ; even 
they contain non-canonical 
matter, p. 112 

Gandharvapada, the quarter of the 
palace where the dancing-hall 
is situated, p. 108 

Gauda, included Riidha at the 
time of Adi 5 ura, p. 239 

Gautama Dharmasutra, the date 
of, pp. 584ff. 

Gawan, Mahmud, life of, pp. 417- 
424. 

Geelan, in Persia, the birth-place 
of Mahmud Gawan, p. 417 

Geography, Ancient Indian, the 
study of, pp. 228-234 

Ghati or Kapala, mentioned in 


^Jyoti§a-ved 5 Dga, p. 259 j gra- 
dual development of| pp. 259f. 

G-baji-udd!n, eldest son of the 
first Nizam, p. 433 ; falls into 
the trap of the Peshwa and 
is poisoned by his step-mother, 
P- 439 

Gnomon, Hindus very skilful in 
the use of, p. 258 

Golayantra or armillary sphere, 
described by Hindu astrono- 
mers, pp. 265-267 

Gommata, why are the Bahuball 
colossi called, pp. 270286; 
the colossus and not Camuncja 
Raya was the first recipient 
of the name, pp. 28if. ; deriva- 
tion of the word from Sanskrit 
‘manmatha,* pp. 282-284 ; taken 
not directly from Sanskrit but 
through Marathi, pp. 285f. 

Gopacandra, p. 231 

Govinda Diksita, the famous 
minister, p. 567 

Greek, influence on Hindu astro- 
nomy, pp. 6877 

Greek writers on India, p. 332 

Grhak^atapada, the quarter of 
the palace which should con- 
tain the sleeping apartments, 
p. 108 

Grhastha, highly extolled in the 
Smiftis, p. 65 

Gfhyas, sometimes do not mention 
the Upanisadvrata, pp, 59-60 ; 
seldom mention the Adramas, 
p. 64 

Guhasena, the first great ruler of 
the Valabhi dynasty, pp. 462!. 

Gupabhadra, was the first to 
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translate Lankavatara into 
Chinese, pp. S46, 553 

Guptipara, one of the four Samajas, 
p. 240 

Gurjara kings, personal names of, 
pp. 746 f. 

Haidar, the rise of, in Mysore, 
P* 437 

Haihaya King MaharSnaka Ratna- 
deva II, pp. 31 fF. 

Hangal, captured by Viraballala, 
p. 129 

Hafijamana, the town — a new ac- 
quisition of Silara Rat^araja, 
pp. 21J, 212 ; soon went out 
of his hand, p. 212 ; position 
of, p. 212 

Haribhadra, pp, 17,18 

Heidelberg, Society for Buddhist 
Lore founded at, pp. 559-63 

Hekataios, the earliest Greek 
author to write on India, p. 232 

Hetudvara, identical with Nyaya- 
^ dvara, p. 16 

Hetudvarasastra, no, 4 in I-Tsing’s 
list of Dignaga's works, p, 16 

Hidimba, the story of, recited in 
Khocho, p, 1 86 

Hindu ( Hidu )— the earliest 
mention of the term found in 
Darius* inscription, pp. 231 f, ; 
astronomy, Greek influence on, 
pp. 68-77 ; calendar, pp. 483- 
51 1 ; populations, foreign ele- 
ments in, pp. 740-50 

Hinduism, connection with Maha- 
yana, p. 545 

Hindus, had two methods of cal- 
culating the true place of a 
planet, pp.74, 75; discovered the 


signs of the Zodiac, pp. 75, 76 ; 
discovered the parallax, p, 77 
Hippalus, discovered the Red Sea 
route to India in the first cen- 
tury A. c., p. 55 

Hiraqya Pandita, an interesting 
anecdote about, in Caitanya- 
bhagavata, pp. 248 ff. 

Holkar, Malhar Rao, defeated by 
the English, and treachery of, 
at Panipat, p. 441 
House-building in Ancient India, 
pp. 107-109 

Humayun, son of Alauddtn Shah, 
made Gawan his minister, 
p. 418 

Indo-Aryan Invasion, is it a myth, 
pp. 678-694 

Irikkal palace, Trichur, pp. S34f. 
ISana Nagara, the author of Ad- 
vaitaprak^, p. 243 
ISanapura, named after the ruler 
I§anavarman, pp. 172, 173 
I-Tsing, knew NyayapraveSa and 
Nyayadvara, p. 16 
JagadekamalJa, the Calukya, p. 132 
Jagannatha-vijaya, the campu- 
kavya of Rudrabhatpa, p, 1 33 
Jaitrasimha or Jaitugi, defeated by 
Viraballala, p. 129 
Jaitugi I, son of Bhillama, p. 124 
Jaina literature, marriage in, pp. 
146152 

Jainism, influence of, in south- 
western India about lOOO 
A.C., pp. 207 fr. ; more ancient 
than Buddhism in Southern 
India, p. 671 

Jajalladeva Haihay.a, son of 
Prthvlraja, p. 34 
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Jambukhandavinirmanaparva, the 
professedly geographical sec- 
tion of the Mbh., p. 229 
Jatakas, incongruous arrangement 
of, according to the gathas, 

' pp. 9-1 1 ; originally consisted 
only of Gathas, p. 2 j the prose 
portion of them only mentions 
Ceylon, p, 13 ; various types of, 
pp. 13, 14 ; Weller on, pp.3, 4 
Jataka Com., is of fifth century 
A. C. but contains older tradi- 
tions, p. 2 ; Sinhalese tradition 
about, p. 3 

Jataka Gathas and Jutaka Com- 
mentaries, p. I 

Jataka Gathas, only can claim 
canonical authority, p. 2 
Jatakatthavannana, p. 5 
Janna or Janardana, the great 
Kannada poet, p. 125 
Jayasimha II, the Calukya, con- 
verted to Jainism by his queen 
SuggaladevT, p. 208 
Jinaprabha Suri, mentions iSatruh- 
jaya hill, p. 455 
Jinendrabuddhi, p. 15 
Jnana, relation between karma and, 
62lff. 

Jrmbhikagrama, outside which 
town MahavTra perfo;*med as- 
ceticism, p. 45 ; identified with 
Jharia, p. 46 

Judicial administration of Ranjit 
Singh, pp. 81-83 

Kalakavana, marks the boundary 
of Aryavarta, p. 93 ; identified 
with KalakSrama^ pp, 93,94; 
confused with Kanakhala, 

pp. 99 - 101 , 


Kalidasa, his humanism, pp. 298f. 
Kalingas of Gangara(Jha, mention- 
ed by Pliny, pp. 5of. 
Kalingaraja, king of Kokalla, 
P- 33 

Kalpanaman^itika, Kumaralata’s, 
p. 187; wrongly called Sutra- 
lankara and ascribed to Asva- 
ghosa, p. 187 

Kajvar Koman Pulli, contempo- 
rary with Mamulanar, p. 136 
Kammala-devi, great grand-mother 
of Kamadeva, p. 134 
Kamadeva, son of Candradeva, 
p. 134 j rebelled against Vira- 
ballala, p. 134; espoused the 
cause of the Calukyas, p. 135 
Kamadeva Vijaya-Pandya, ruler 
of Uccangl, p. 131, followed 
his brother to the throne, 
P* 132 

Kamarupa, did not include Sylhet, 
p. 169 

Kanada, identical with Ka 5 yapa, 
p. 21, 22 

Kanakhala, confused with Kala- 
kavana, pp. 99-101 
Kaniaka, the date of, pp. 760-4 
Kapila, the teaching of, p. 406 
Kapilar, a poet of the Saiigam, 
p. *36 

Kara-Balgassum, the inscription 
of, p. 185 

Karikala Cola, contemporary with 
Mamulanar, p. 136 
Karhac), the capital of a branch 
of the Sitaras, p. 208 
Karnal, the battle of, p. 438 
Karma, relation between jrulnn 
and, 62iff, 
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Karmabhumi, period of individual 
exertion) p, 146 
Karpuramafijarl, pp. 567-70 
Kartarl, p. 263 

Karttavirya, of the Haihaya 
family, p. 33 

Ka^yapa, identical with Kanada, 
p. 21 

Katavalliir temple, where tests of 
Vedic scholarship are held, 

i;. 707 

Kathasaritsagara, mentions Radha 
merchants, pp. 240f, 
Kathavatthu, never distinguishes 
between popular and philoso- 
phic meaning in doctrinal 
teaching of puggala^ p. 413 
Katyfiyana, pp. 29,30 
Kavikahkana, glorifies Saptagramn, 
p. 236 \ religion of, pp. 243-256, 
475-482 ; was not acquainted 
with the Vaisnava etiquette of 
his day, p. 256 

Kavyamimainsa, the geographical 
section of, p, 229 

Kerala, some historical monu- 
ments of, pp. 534-544 j religion 
and Philosophy of, pp. 702-19 ; 
a land of religions and philoso- 
phies, p. 703 ; Chinese Bud- 
dhists in, p. 712 ; foreign 
scholars invited to defeat the 
Chinese in, pp, 712, 13 
Khandagiri caves, old Brahml in- 
scriptions in, pp. 511-29 
Khapimgalasi pavatasi, justifica- 
tion of the terms in Kalinga 
Edict of Asoka, p. no 
Kharagraha, brother and successor 
of Slladitya Dharmaditya, P463 


Kharepatan plates of Silara Ratta- 
raja, pp. 203 IT. 

Khocho, the kingdom of, p. 183 
Khvvaja Jehan the Turk, a member 
of the council of regency over 
Nizam Shah, entrusted with the 
education of Muhammad Shah, 
p. 419 ; put to death, p. 419 
Klrtivarman, the patron of Krsna 
Mii§ra, p. 239 

Klrtivarman II, grandson of Vi- 
jayaditya, p. 425 

Kiakindhya, situated on the nor- 
thern slope of the Vindhyas,699 
Ki.skindhya Kancla, the geogra- 
phical cantos of, p. 229 
Klaudios Ptolemaios, the last 
Greek writer on India, p. 232 
Kokalla, mythical king of the 
flaihaya family, p. 33 
Kosmos Indikopleustes, the Alex- 
andrian monk who wrote on 
India, p. 232 

Kovilam, ruins of, pp. 535 * 37 ; 
traditions regarding, pp. 

537ff. 

Kranti'pfita, p. 256 
Krsna Misra, author of Prabodha- 
candrodayanataka, p. 239 
Kpsiiapura, a village comprised 
within Saptagrama, p. 235 
Krsnasara and Aryavarta, pp. 86, 87 
Kuei Chi, the Chinese who com- 
mented upon Vijuaptimatrata, 
p. 550 

Kukdi, the battle of, where the 
■ Marat has were galled by 
Bussy's artillery, p. 434 
KumarajTva’s translation of Sad- 
dharma-pundarlka, pp. 555, 556 
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KumSralata) author of Kalpana- 
manditika, p. 187 

Kumar ila, p. 15, older than Pra- 
bhakara, pp. 714 f. 

Lally, commandant general of the 
French troops in India, p. 435 
Land tax, of Ranjit Singh, p. 79 
Laiika, of Ravana, pp. 339 346, 
an imaginary place of the astro- 
nomers, p. 340 ; lay to the 
north of Narmada, p. 342 ; not 
far off from the southern ridge 
of the Vindhyas, p. 342 ; loca- 
tion of, in Central India, 
pp. 694-702 

Lahkavatara, notes on, pp. S 4 S-SS 6 
Lini, abbreviation of MalinT, a 
name of Campa, pp. 171, 172 
Lokaparya, the writer of the Vali- 
pattana and the Kharepatan 
plates of Silara Rat^araja, p. 205 
Lokkigundi, besieged by Vira- 
ballala, p. 129 

Midhav Rao, liberated Ram Raja, 
p. 439 ; death of, p. 445 
Madhvacarya Purnaprajfta, the 
founder of the Dvaita philo- 
sophy, pp. 716 f. 

Madhyamika, the city of, inti- 
mate connection of, W’th the 
country of the Sibis, p, 23 1 
Magadhl, the original and natural 
language of all kings, p. 29 
Mahabhasya, defines Aryavarta as 
the land of the iSis^as, pp. 96 93 
Mahanipata, quite a different text 
of, according to the Burmese 
redaction, p. 12 

Mahaprajfiap^amita-sastra of Nag- 
arjuna, pp. 547, 553 


Mahara^^t, p. 30 

Mahasannipata, defines dharani, 
PP* SS 3 f- 

Mahendra, no mention of, in 
Afioka^s inscriptions, p. 668 
Mahipala, called king of Uttara 
Ra^ha by Rajendra Cola, 
p. 240 

Mahmud, Sultan, of Malwa, in- 
vaded the Bahmani kingdom, 
pp. 418 f. 

Mahmud Shah of Gujarat, whose 
assistance was courted by 
Mahmud Gawan, p. 419 
Maitrakas of Valabhi, pp. 453*474 
Malli^ena, the epitaph of, at Sra- 
vana Belgola, p. 278 
Mamulanar, a poet of the Sangam, 
p. 136 

Manaji A^gre, to whose aid BalSjt 
Baji Rao had gone at the time 
of his father’s death, p. 431 
Manichaeism, established in Kho- 
cho, p. 183 

Maijigramam and Anjuvannam, 

?• 565 

Man{ar5ja, king of Kerala, p. 137 
Manyabhurai, the corrupt form of 
which is Manbhum, p. 45 
Maratha army, degeneration of, 

pp. 444 f. 

Marco Polo, on India, p. 233 
MarkaQ 46 ya Purina, the geographi- 
cal section of, p. 230 
Marriage, in Jaina literature, 
pp. 146-152 ; in Bhogabhumi, 
p. 146; between the four Varnas 
pp, 147 f. ; between non-Jainas 
and new converts, p. 148 1 
between foreigners and mle- 
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cchaS) p. 149 ; with outcastes, 
p. 150 ; in later ages, pp.isof. ; 
the age of, p. 151 j customs and 
ceremonies of, pp. iji f. ; the 
object of, p. 152. 

Mastanl, Balajl*s love affair with 
her, p. 443 

Matrceta, the original hymns of, 
p. 189 

Mauryas, wars with, pp. 136, 137^ 
identified with Samuclragupta, 
p. 137 ; tradition about their 
cutting a way through rock, 
PP* * 3 S» 137 i reached Mogur or 
Mohur, pp. 1 36, 138 
Mauryan invasion of the Tamila- 
kam, pp. 135*145 

Maya, wrongly identified with 
Ahura Mazda, p. 68, with 
Ptolemois, pp. 68-69 
Meghaduta, the women of the 
pp. 297-30S 

Middle-path, pp. 164-168 
Mimarasa, misconceptions about 
some terms in, pp, 783-6 
Mimamsas, relation between CJttara 
and Purva, pp, 612-629 
Mitrapada, the portion of the 
building where the king has 
his work-room, p. Jo8 
Mogur or Mohur, reached by the 
Mauryas in their southward 
march, p, 138 ; the chief of, 
commanding the Tamil armies, 
p. 142 

Moriyar, who ruled the mountain, 
p. 140 ; driven out of the South 
by the Tamil armies, p. 142 j 
were never allowed to enter 
Tamilakam, p« 145 


Mouziris, a centre of Roman trade 
in Malabar, p. 55 

Muhammad Shah, the emperor of 
Delhi, captured by Nadir Shah, 

p. 438 

Muhammad Shah III, ascended 
the throne of the Bahmani 
kingdom after Nizam Shah, 
p. 419 ; put Gawan to death, 
p. 422 

Muhammadan historians, charac- 
teristics of, p. 720 

Muslim writers on India, p. 233 

Mysore, invaded by PesliNva Balaji 
Belji Rao, p. 437 

Nadia, one of the four Samajas at, 
p. 240 

Nadi-vaiaya, described by Bhas- 
kara, p. 268 

Nadir Sh«ih, his conquest of 
Delhi, p. 438 

Nagarjuna, his Mahaprajnapara- 
mitasastra, pp. 547, 553 

Nagarjunikoiyja, the relics of, 

PP* 563 f* ^ 

Nakkirear, a poet of the » 5 angam, 
P* 136 

Nambi Andar Nambi, pp. 446-452, 
643'4S 

Namputiris, carrying on ancient 
Hindu culture in South India, 
pp. 704 f. 

Nandas, the wealth of, destroyed 
by the Ganges, p. 136 ; fabu- 
lous riches of, p. 141 

Naradasmrti, the date of, pp. S78fl- 

Narasimha II of the Hoysala 
dynasty, p. 124 

Narayana Panejita, the popular 
Kerala author, p. 710 
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Narayan Rao Ballal^ the murder 
of, p. 445 

Narottama-vilasa, very severe on 
non-va\snava cults, p, 247 
Na§ir Jung, successor of the first 
Nizam, received help from 
Balaji Baji Rao, p. 433 
Na^yaSastra, of Bharata, p. 28 
Nayakas of Tanjore, Buddhism 
in the period of, p. 566 
Nemicandra, author of **Panca 
samgraha,” in which Camunda 
Raya is called Gommata, 
pp. 27s f. 

Nikitin, statement of, on the con- 
dition of the people in the 
Bahmani kingdom, p. 723 
Nimbarka, opinion of, on relation 
between two Mimamsas, 618 
Nirrtipada, the quarter of the 
palace where the armoury 
should be located, p« 108 
Nirvana, pp, 747 f, 

Nltyanandapura, a village compri- 
sed within Saptagrama, p, 235 
Nizam 'AJi, the de facto ruler of 
Nizam's dominions, p. 434 ; de- 
feated by Teshwa, [), 436 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, headed the plot 
of the Deccanies against Gaw- 
an, p. 421 

Nizam-ul-MuIk I, advises Mu- 
hammad Shah to fall back 
upon Deihi an.d himself retires 
to Haiderabad, p. 438 
Nizam Shah, son of Humayun, 
retained Gavvan as his minis- 
ter, p. 418 

Nyayavarttika, supposed reference 
in, to Vadavidhi, p, 224 ; con- 


tains the definition of'pak^a,’ 
p. 225 

Nyayadvara, pp. isff. ; identical 
with Hetudvara, p. 16 ^ was 
written by Dignaga before his 
Pramanasamuccaya, p. 18 

Nyayamukha, Dinnaga's commen- 
tary on, p. 547 

NyayapraveSa, the authorship of, 
pp. 14-22 ; sometimes ascribed 
to ^aukarasvamin in Chinese 
tradition, p. 16 ; distinction 
from Nyayadvara known to 
Tibetans, p. 17 

Odeyarasa, the Pandya ruler of 
Uccarigi, p. 131 

Oldenberg, his Akhyana theory, 
pp. I and 1 13 

Paisacabhumi, a variant name of 
Panitabhumi, p. 47, f.n. 

Paisaci, p. 30 

Pali, contains many Vedic forms, 
pp. 23, 25 j phonology of, com- 
pared with that of Ardhamaga- 
dhT, p. 24 ; Grammar of, com- 
pared with that of Ardhama- 
gaclhT, pp. 25-26 ; Verse Jata- 
ka, pp.6-9; relation with Ardha- 
magadhi, pp. 23-30 ; the 
meaning of, pp. 773-5 

Pallippadai shrines, p. 564 

Pancamukhi vira Hanuman, a 
copper image of, pp. 179-182 

Pandu Sakya, a cousin of Buddha, 
p. 49 ; his settlement at Pan- 
dua, p. 50 

Pandiiii, the settlement of Pandu 
Sakya, p. 50 

Pandyakavata, the real meaning 
of, pp. 778-82 
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Paijini, p. 29 

Panipat, the cause of the disaster 
in the battle (1761) of, p. 440 
Panitabhumi, the same as vajja- 
bhumi, p. 47 

Pannavana, the Jaina Upanga, 
p. 230 

Parallax, discovered by Hindus, 
P. 77 

Paranar,a poet of the ^ahgam, p.136 
Parasara Tantra, the Geographi- 
cal portion of, p. 230 
Parjanyakapada, the quarter cf the 
house where king’s bath is situ- 
ated, p. 108 ; should contain 
the sthanabhumi, p. 109 
Paraad, a sort of advisory board 
and not a law court, pp. sSyf. 
Parthasarathi Mi^ra, p. 15 
Pataliputra, the destruction of, 
p. 136 

Patafijali, pp. 29, 30 
Patvardhan, Gopal Rao, defeated 
by Haidar, p. 437 

Paulii§asiddhanta, originated in 
India, p. 70 

Pavanaduta, mentions Trlveni, p.236 
Persian inscriptions from Kathi- 
awad,some unpublished, pp, 765- 
72 

Persians, the earliest foreign people 
to leave an account of India, 
p. 232 

Perumal dynasty, the knowledge 
of, enriched by Taji inscrip- 
tions, p. 154 

Pentingerian Tables, the compiler 
of, p. 232 

Phalaka-yantra, a development of 
Cakra-yantra, pp. 263f. 


Pi^ha, mentioned only in Brahma- 
sphutasiddhanta and Lalla’s 
Sisyadhlvrddhida, p. 262 

Pliny, utilised the information 
gathered by mariners for his 
work, p. 232 

Ponnambalam, gilding of, pp. 449* 

451 

Prabhakara, the founder of Guru- 
mata, p. 714 

Prabodhacandrodayanafcaka, men- 
tions IMuirisresfcha and Rfujha, 

p. 239 

Pramanasamuccaya, of Dignaga, 
written after Ny ay ad vara, p. r8 

Pramanasamuccaya of Dignaga, 
pp. 223, 547 

Pranayapatrika, sent by god Rahga- 
natha to Sri Andal, p. 566 

PraSastapacla, posterior to Dig- 
naga, p. 19 

PraSastapadabhasya, contains doc- 
trines not found in the Vaise- 
sika Sutra, p. 1 9 

Prthvideva I, pp. 32, 34 

Purva-mimamsa, relation between 
Uttara-mlmair.sa and, pp. 612- 
629 ; posteriority of Vedanta 
to, pp. 624ff. 

Purvasthali, identified with the 
Partbalis of Megasthenes, the 
capital of the Gangarides, p, 53 

Radha, condition of the people of, 
pp. 240ff. 

Radha, or the Ancient Gangarastra, 
pp. 44-56 ; 234-242 ; the in- 
dependent kingdom of, under 
the Suras, p. 239 ; appertained 
to the kingdom of Gauda in the 
days of AdHura, p. 239 ; nor- 


4 
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them and southern parts united Ranka, the story of, recorded by 


under Vijaya Sena, p. 240 
Radha Bai, grandmother of Balajl, 

P* 443 

Raghunandana, calls TrivenI the 
southern Prayaga, p. 237 
Raghunath Rao, rejected from the 
post of Commander, p. 441 
Rajaditya’s Vyavaharaganita, p.124 
Rajakesarivarman Coja, defeated 
the Calukya Satyasrayaj p. 210 
Raja-raja Abhaya Kulasekhara, 
the king who had the songs of 
Tevaram hymnists collected, 
pp. 447 f. 

Rajendra Cola, defeated Ranasura 
of Raf}ha, pp. 239, 240 
ilajendracoladeva, son of Raja- 
kesarivarman, fought against 
Satyasraya Calukya, p. 210 
Ram Raja, became king after tlie 
death of Sahu, pp. 433'439 
Ri\ma, the route followed by, 
pp, 697 ff. 

Ramanuja, opinion of, on relation 
between two Mimainsas, 618; 
the popularity of the philoso- 
phical system of, p. 7^7 
Ramatirtham, the ruins of, 
pp. 734 ^^- 

Ramayana, in vernacular litera- 
ture, p. 696 

Ramcandra Jadhav, son of Candra- 
sen Jadhav, p. 435 
Ranasura, or Anu^fira, the last 
independent ^ura king of 
Ra^ha, p. 239 j defeated by 
Rajendra Cola, p. 240 
Ranjit Singh, civil administration 
of, pp. 78-83 


Alberuni, p. 467 

Ratna or Raima, the great Kana- 
rese poet, p. 271 

Ratnadeva II, Maharanaka, of Hai- 
haya family, pp. 3ifif. 

Ratta kings of Mysore, perhaps 
connected with Gangaras^ra, 
P‘ 52,53 

Ratfcaraja, Silara, Valipattana 
plates of, pp. 203-220 i Khare- 
patan plates of, 205!, ; the con- 
vert to Jainism, p, 209 ; threw 
off the yoke of the Calukyas, 
pp. 209-2 1 1 j conquered Haiija- 
mana, pp. 21 1, 212 

Ravana's Lanka, pp. 339-346 

RayaPandya, father of Kama-^ 
deva, p. 131 

Revatl, coincided with the vernal 
equinox at the time of Vara- 
hamihira, pp. 661 ff. 

Reviews : 

Vijhaptimatratasiddhi, pp. 188- 
191 ; Sir William Jones and his 
translation of Kalidasa's 6a- 
kuntala, pp. 191-2 ; further 
dialogues of the Buddha, vol. 
II, p, 192 ; Indische Fahrten, 
pp. ^93'4 > ^ account of 
Malayalam Phonetics, pp. 384- 
5 ; an introduction to the study 
of the post-Caitanya Saha- 
jiya Cult, pp. 385-6; Seka 
6ubhodaya, PP.387-8J the Maha- 
bharata (first fasc.), pp. 388- 
390 ; Ancient Indian colo- 
nies in the Far East, vol, I, — 
Champa, pp. 390-392 ; Katya- 
yanamatasaipgraha, pp. 392-394) 
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KavyalaAkara, p. 792 ; Jaina 
Lekha Samgraha, vol. I(, 
pp. 792 3 ; Hindu Law and 
Custom, pp. 793f.; Indien unter 
Britischen Herrschaft, pp. 794- 
5 ; the History of Rajputana, 
fasc. II, pp. 795'8 o 3 
Rgveda, the river hymn of, p. 229 
Rjupalika, the river, on the bank 
of which Mahavira practised 
asceticism, pp. 4Sff. ; identified 
with the river Barakar, p. 46 
Romakasiddhanta, a very late 
work, p. 70 

Ronki, the Chinese title of a work 
of Vasubandhu, p. 223 
Roys, of Orissa and Telingana, 
invaded Bahmani kingdom, 
pp. 4i8f. 

Rudrabhatta, author of the Campu- 
kavya Jagannatha-vijaya, p. 133 
Rushd, the province ruled by the 
relatives of Mahmud Gawan, 

p. 417 

Sada Sena, pp. 638, 642 
Sadai^iv Rao Biiau, cousin of 
Balaji Baji Rao, pp. 433, 435 ; 
led army against Ahmad Shah 
^Abdal!, p. 441 

Saddharmapundarika, translation 
of, Kumarajiva's, p. 553 ; Jina- 
gupta and Dharmagupta's, 
p. 556 

Safavi dynasty, occupied the 
throne of Persia, p. 417 
Safdar Jung, joins Balaji Rao 
in his march upon Bengal, 

p. 43S 

Sahu, Maharaja, the patron of 
Balaji BajI Rao, pp. 43 iff, ; in- 


duced by Tara Bai to adopt 
her grandson, p. 439 
Saivism, struggle of, with Jain- 
ism, in south-western India, 
p. 208 

Sakharam Bapu or Nana Fadnis, 
P- 431 

Salabut Jung, the third son of the 
first Nizam, p. 433 ; became 
Nizam, p. 434 
Samacaradeva, p. 231 
Samaja, the meaning of the term, 
pp. 11M13 

Samajas or seats of learning, four 
in number, p. 240 
Samantabhadra, p, 208 
Samatata, pp. 169-178 
Sambachora, a village comprised 
within Saptagrama, p. 235 
Saipgrama Simha, p. 31 
Samodhanagathas, pp, 5» 6 
Samudragupta, p. 231 ; identified 
with the Mauryas, p. 137 
Sandhabhasa, pp. 287-296 ; means 
abhiprayika vacana, p. 295 ; 
a misreading of, pp. 287!. 
Saiigam, constituted by various 
poets, p. 136 

Sanghamitra, not mentioned in 
Asoka’s inscription, p. 668 
Sankara, pp. 715!. j opinion of, 
on relation between two Ml- 
mamsas, pp. 619 f. 
iSankara Svamin, Nyayaprave^a 
ascribed to, pp. 16-18 
Sankaram, ruins of, pp. 734 ff. 
Sanku or sun-dial, description 
of, by various Hindu astro- 
nomers, pp. 26of. 

Sankhya, influence 0", pp. 406f. 
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Sankhya system, refutation of, in 
Lankavatara, pp, 545, 547 
Sankhyakarika of Idvarakr^na, its 
date, relation with Lahkava* 
tara, pp. 546 f. 

Santipuri one of the four Samajas, 
p. 240 

Saptagrama, identical with Gauge, 
pp. 234fif. ; the seven villages 
of, p. 235 j its earliest name, 
p. 235 ; tradition about the 
foundation of, p. 238 
Sarasvatl, the river used to flow 
once by Slhapura, p. 53 
Sastric studies, foundation of a 
school in Kerala for, 713 f. 
Sata^astra of Aryadeva, p. 547 
Satiyaputra, kingdom of, p.23 r 
Satruhjaya, the sacred hill of the 
Jains mentioned by Jinapra- 
bha Suri, p. 455 

Sattanar, a poet of the Saiigam, 
p. 136 

Satyasraya Calukya, son of Tai- 
lappa and overlord to Silara 
Rattaraja, pp. 209, 2io 
Saumyapada, p. 108 
Sauraseni, p. 30 

Sautrantikas, connection with the 
Yogftcaras, p. 549 
Seasons and the )'ear-begi.]ning 
of the Hindus^ pp. 653-66 
iSenguttuvan Sera, the date cf, 
p. 136 

Seraladan, contemporary with 
MSmulanar, p. 1 36 
Shah ’Aiam, pp. 441, 444 5 
Shahl dynasty of Kabul, pp. 747ff. 
Shen T*ai, commented upon 
Nyayamukha, p. 547 


Shivaji, last campaign of, 605-611 ; 
chronology of last five months* 
life of, p. 61 1 
Sihabahu, p. 5 1 

Sihapura, the story of the founda- 
tion of, p. 51; identification of, 
p. 52 

^iksananda, his Chinese translation 
of Lankavatara, pp. 552 f. 
Siladitya Dharmaditya, son of 
Guhasena, p. 463 

i§ijpai§astras, on town-planning 
and house-building in ancient 
India, pp. 102- 109 
Simhala (Ceylon), visited by Raijlia 
merchants, p, 241 

Sinde, Mahadji, nominally Pesh- 
wa's subordinate, p. 445 
Sindhi, Mulla Abdul Karim, the 
biographer of Mahmud Gawan, 
p. 417 

Sindkheda, the campaign of, p. 435 
Singhana, the grandson of Philla- 
ma, p. 124 

Sista and Ary a, pp. 95, 96 
Sivapura,a village comprised within 
•Saptagrama, p. 235 
Sevuna king, fought with Vira- 
vallala II, p. 124 

Smrtis, the chronology of, pp. 570- 
592 

Soghdian language, p. 185 
Soma or SovaladevI, mother of 
Kamadeva, p. 131 
Samaveda, p. 33 

Somesvara, the Calukya emperor, 
P- 135 

Sonacalai the identification of, 

PP* ;sx-57 

Soratur, the battle of, pp, 124-135 
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Sravana Belgola Colossusi the date 
of the installation of, pp. 27 if. 
Sravana Belgola epitaph of Malli- 
§ena, p. 208 

Srihatta, identified with Yuan 
Chwang's Shih-li-ch‘a‘ta-lo,p. 169 
iSrikantha^ opinion of, on the rela- 
tion between two Mlmamsas, 

p. 617 

Sthanabhumi or parlour, to be 
situated in the Gandharvapada, 
p. 109 

Sthiramati, commentator of Vasu- 
bandhu*s Trim^ika, pp. 36, 38 ; 
his commentary on the Vijfiapti- 
matratasiddhi, p. 550 ^ philo- 
sophical views of, pp. 55 if, 
Strabo, p. 232 

Subandhu, author of Vasavadatta, 
refers to Uddyotakara and 
Dharmaklrti, p. 221; the suppos- 
ed author of Vadavidhi, p. 224 
Siibbhabhumi, a division of Radha, 
p. 44 

Suggaladevi, converted her husband 
the Calukya Jayasiniha II to 
Jainism, p. 208 

Sugriva, his geography, p. 341 
Suhma, p. 48 

Sulaiman, the Muslim writer on 
India, p. 233 

6unyata of the Vijfianavadins, 
pp. 161-164 

f^ura dynasty, ruled independently 
in Ra^ha, p, 239 
Suryaslddhanta, pp. 70, 73 
Su^rutasaiiihita, the time of the 
later redactions of, pp, 5 S 7 'S 9 
Suvarnabhumi (Burma), p. 24! 
Suyagadanga> p. 25 


Svayamvara and other forms of 
marriage, pp. 146 f. 

Svayamvaha or self-revolving 
instrument described in the 
Siddhantasiromani, p. 264 
Tahmasp, Shah, p. 417 
Tahqiq-i-hind, Alberuni*s w'ork on 
India, p. 233 

Tailappa, the Calukya, became 
overlord of the Silaras after the 
Ras^rakutas, p. 209 
Taji inscriptions, importance of, 
pp. 153-160 ; political signi- 
ficance of, pp. I53ff» ; constitu- 
tional significance of, po. 156- 
159; economic significance of, 
pp. 159, 160 

Tambapanni, identification of, 
pp, 668ff, 

Tamilakam, the Mauryan invasion 
of, pp. 135-145 ; northernmost 
boundary of, p. 142 
Tamralipta, not far from Gauge 
and a great emporium of trade, 
p. 55 ; was in existence in the 
age of the Mahabharata, p. 48 j 
a great centre of learning in the 
Buddhist period, p. 240 
Tantric theory of Dharanis, 
pp. 554 f> 

Tantrikism, in Bengal, p. 242 
Till a Bai, imprisons Ram Rajii 
and invites Maratha chieftains 
to help her to oust Balajl, 
P. 439 

Tarafdars, their power seriously 
curtailed by Mahmud Gawan, 
p. 421 

TarSnatha’s History of Buddhism 
in India, pp. 530-533 
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Tirujftanasambandhari a saint, 
p. 446 

Tokhara, described by Huen- 
Tsang, p. 182 

Tokharian language, p. 184 
Town planning in Ancient India, 

pp. 102-106 

Trairupya,the invention of, should 
not be ascribed to the Vaise^ika 
school, p. 21 

Trimbak Rao Dabhacje, routed 
by Baji Rao Ballal at Dabhoi, 
P« 432 

Tribhuvanamalla-Pandya, p. 132 
Tripurl, the principality of the 
eldest son of the mythical 
Haihaya king Kokalla, p. 33 
TrimSika, a philosophical work of 
Vasubandhu, pp. 36ff. 

Triveni, a quarter of Saptagrama, 
mentioned in PurSna, p. 236 ; 
mentioned by Pliny, p. 237 ; 
one of the four Samajas, p. 240 
Tun-Huang, p, 183 
Turiya or quadrant, the oldest 
Hindu astronomical instrument, 
p. 262 

Turkestan, eastern, literary mate- 
rials found in, pp. 182-187 
Uccangi, the Pandya capital, 
p. 129 ; conquest of, by Viraba- 
llala, p. 130; the Pandya rulers 
of, p. 13 1 

Udayaditya, identical with Tribhu- 
vanamalla Pandya, p. 1 32 
Udayagiri caves, old Brahmi ins- 
criptions in, pp. 5H-29 
Uddyotakara, p. 20 ^ knew Dhar- 
maklrtfi Vadanyaya and Vada- 
nyayatlk 5 ofYinUadeva,pp .22 iff. 


Liigurs, a Turkish tribe, p. 183 
U'kong, the last notable Chinese 
traveller in India, p. 233 
Umapati Sivam, Nambi*s biogra- 
pher, p, 448 
Upagupta, pp. 53oflF. 

Upanayana, Vedic study begins 
after, p. 59 

Upanisad, non-philosophical specu- 
lation in, p. 6i4f. 

Upani§ads, the study of, 9.58,59,66 
Upanisad-vrata, pp. 57-67 ; a 
sacrament necessary for the 
study of Upani^ads and Brah- 
manas, p. 58 ; sometimes not 
mentioned in the Grhyas, pp. 
59, 60, synchronised with the 
study of a particular portion 
of the Veda, p. 6i 
Uttara-mlmaipsa, relation between 
Purva-mimamsa and, 612*639 
Vacaspati, p. 19; ascribes the 
definition of 'pratyaksa* to 
Vasubandhu, p. 223 ; ascribes 
the definition of ‘vada* to Su* 
bandhu, pp. 226 f. 

Vadasiddhi, the real name of the 
work of Vasubandhu which is 
said to be referred to by 
Uddyotakara as Vadavidhi, 
p. 222 

Vadavidhi, pp. 630636 ; wrong 
identification of with Vada- 
vidhana and Codananyaya, pp. 
631!., 635 ; attribution of, to 
Vasubandhu, p. 636 
Vadavidhi or Vadanyaya of Dhar- 
maklrti, pp. 22 iff. 

Vadavidhi and Vasubandhu, 
pp. 221-227 
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Vadavidhanatika of Vinitadeva, 
pp, 22 iff. 

Vadukar, the Tamil designation 
of all Northerners, pp. i38f. 
Vaifie^ika Sutra, does not contain 
all doctrines set forth in Pra- 
sastapadabha^ya, p. 19 
Vaisnava works of the sixteenth 
century, p. 243 
Vajira, the nun, pp. 41 1, 413 
Vajjabhumi or Vijayabhumi, p. 44 
Valabhi, the Maitrakas of, 
PP- 453-474 

Valipattana, plates of Silara Ratta- 
raja issued from here, pp. 203- 
220; was the capital of the. 
Silaras, p. 212 ; founded by 
Dhammiyara, p. 213 
Vallabha, opinion of, on relation 
between two Mtmamsas, p. 619 
Vamba Moryor, or Bastard Maur- 
yas, the supposed allies of the 
Mauryas, pp. isSff. 

VainSavati, a village comprised 
within Saptagrama, p. 235 
Varahamihira, places Suhraa bet- 
ween Vafjga and Magadha, 
p. 52 i in his time the vernal 
equinox coincided with the 
end of Revati, pp. 661 ff. 
Varakamandala, the province of, 
known from inscriptions, p. 231 
Varsa, relation of, with Varsa, 
year, p. 665 

Vasavadatta of Subandhu, p. 221 
Vasubandhu, his philosophy in 
Vimfetika and Trirrsika, pp. 
36-43, and the Vadavidhi, pp. 
221-227 ; probable abbrevia- 
tion of his name, p. 226; 


Buddhagotta§astra is attribut- 
ed to him, p. S47; quoted in 
Lafikavatara, p. 551 j. Vada- 
vidhi attributed to, pp, 634, 
636 

Vasudeva Bhatfatiri, author of 
Yudhisthiravijaya, p. 134 

Vasudevapura, a village compris- 
ed within Saptagrama, p. 235 

Vayupada, the quarter of the 
house where king spends his 
pleasure hours, p. 108 

Vedanta, relation between Purva- 
mlmamsa and, pp. 612-629 ; 
priority of Purva-mlmams 5 
to, pp. 624ff. 

Vedic Aryans, occupied Eastern 
India at a very early age, pp. 
84ff. ; a wandering race, p. 85 

Venkata hill, the northernmost 
boundary of Tamilakam, 
p. 142 

Verse-Jataka, called Pali, p. 6 

Verse-Jataka was the only canoni- 
cal Jataka, pp. Cff. 

Vidisa, Bindusara’s viceroyalty 
at, p. 137 

Viharayatrn, meaning of the ex- 
pression in Asokan inscrip- 
tions, pp. ii3f. 

Vijayabhumi, comprised the mo- 
dern districts of Singbhiim and 
Manbhum, p. 45 

Vijaya and Bhaddakacchaiia, the 
story of, p. 47 

Vijayaditya, Elapura grant of, 

pp. 425*430 

Vijaya Sena, united northern and 
southern Rarjha, p. 240 

Vijhaptimatratasicldhi, com men 
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tary on, by Sthiramati and 
Kuei Chi, p. 550 

Vikramaditya V, the nephew of 
Satyasraya Calukya, p, 211 

VimSatika, a philosophical work 
of Vasubandhu, pp, 36ff, 

Vinayaditya, father of Vijayaditya, 

P- 425 

Vinltadeva, author of Vadavidhana* 
tlka, pp. 221 iir, 

Vinlvale, Visaji Krsna, has to be 
recalled from the Deccan, p.437 

Vira Haniiman, a copper-image 
of, pp, 179-182 

Vira-Pan<}ya, brother of Kamadeva, 
p, 131 ; succeeded by his 
brother, p. 132 

Vlravallaja II, fcught with the 
Sevuna king, p. 124 ; conquests 
of, pp. 125, 128-130 ; killed the 
Calukya general Brahma, p, 135 

Visisjadvaita philosophy, esta- 
blished by Ramanuja, p. 717 

Visnusmrti, the date of, pp. 589 f. 

Vidvas Rao, eldest son of Baji 
Rao, pp. 433, 442 

ViiSvarupa Sena, a copper-plate 
grant of, pp. 637-643 


Visuddhimagga, p. 29 

Vyavaharaganita of Rajaditya, 
pp. 124, 166 

Yajfiavalkyasmjti, connection with 
Kautilya, pp, 574(7. 

Yaska, p. 29 

Yasodhara<arita, of Janardana, 
p. 125 

Yafiovarman or Dafevarman, father 
of the Calukya Vikramaditya 
V, p. 21 1 

Yasti, or staff, described in Sid- 
dbantasiromani, p. 263 

Yavana dynasty, in Orissa and 
Central India, pp. 749 f. 

Yogacara school, the works of, 
and its relation with the Sau- 
trantika school, pp. 549 f. 

Yogavataropade^a, the restoration 
of, from Tibetan, pp. 775*8 

Yuan-Chwang; six countries men- 
tioned by him identified, pp. 
169-171 ; on the condition of 
religions in Valabhi, p. 474 

Yudhistbiravijaya, of Vasudeva 
Bbattatiri, p. 154 

Zodiac, discovered by Hindus, 

pp- 75 i 76 
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Tbe first issue ^ of the journal 
appeared in 1925 and for nearly 
four decades, it served the 
savants, scholars and students of 
Indian history becoming an indis- 
pensable tool in their research. 
This mine was unfortunately 
abandoned without being fully 
exploited with the publication of 
two issues in 1963. 

The Quarterly dealt mainly with 
Archaeology, Art and Archi- 
tecture, Religion and Philosophy, 
Epics and Puranas, Epigraphy 
and Numismatics, Grammar and 
Linguistics, History of India and 
the World, Law, Polity and 
Administration, Literature, Sci- 
ence, Social and Economic 
Institutions and so on. In short 
it is a journal no student of Indo- 
logy can afford to miss. 



